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Page 70f, line 7 from hottom.—For ‘ adoptable ’ read ‘ adaptable ’• 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The demand for a banking enquiry- in India is very old and 
was voiced as early as 1800 at the first Industrial Conference in 
the following words :— 

‘No fact in the economic condition of this country arrests 
more forcibly our attention than the contrast pre¬ 
sented by the hoards of unused capital stored up in 
the vaults of the Presidency and other exchange 
banks and the high premium Government securities 
command on the one side, and on the other the utter 
paralysis of iiulustry in rural India due to the poverty 
of the resources of the classes engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of wealth. It would appear as if some im¬ 
penetrable barrier intercepted the overflow of wealth 
and barred the channels of communication between 
the reservoirs of capital and the parched fields of 
industry dried up for want of the wealth-bearing and 
fertilizing moisture.” 

To come to recent times, in 1!?14 the Royal Commission on 
Indian Finance and Currency urged the appointment of a com¬ 
mittee to study certain questions connected with banking. Later 
on in 1918, the Industrial Commission made the following recom¬ 
mendation :— 

‘‘We ask, therefore, for the appointment at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date of an expert committee to consider what 
additional banking facilities are necessary for the 
initial and for the current finance of industries; 
what form of Government assistance or control will 
be required to ensure their extension on sound lines 
a.s widely as possible throughout the.country; and 
whether they should be of provincial or of imperial 
scope, or whether both these forms might not be 
combined in a group of institutions working together”. 

In 1919, the Hon’ble Mr. (now 8ir) B. N, Rarma moved a 
resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council urging the appoint¬ 
ment of a banking committee. More recently, in 1924, the Ex¬ 
ternal Capital Committee observed, ‘‘India possesses vast stores of 
dormant capital awaiting development and in order to make these 
available for investment, facilities should be increased and extend¬ 
ed. We would emphasize the importance of a co-ordinated survey 
being undertaken at the earliest opportunity of the whole field of 
banking in India.” 

2. While the Government of India wore ronsidering, in consul¬ 
tation with the local Governments, both the method of .surveying 
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the field, and of encouraging the development, of banking in India, 
the report of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1926, was received. After examining the replies from 
the local Governments and the Commission’s Report, the Govern¬ 
ment of India came to the conclusion that it would be preferable 
to postpone further enquiry into the field of banking as previously 
contemplated until the Reserve Bank was established and some 
experience of its working had been gained. 

3. When, therefore, in February 1927, Mr. S. N. Haji moved 
a resolution in the Ijegislative Assembly recommending the 
appointment fii a commission to investigate the existing condition 
of banking in India, the Government of India decided that the 
time was not opportune for the appointment of such a committee 
They further considered that it was de.sirablc to await the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, as in their 
opinion an important portion of the ground of the proposed banking 
enquiry- was covered by the terms of reference to that Commission. 

4. The Reserve Bank Bill was rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1928. The report of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture was presented in April of the same year. These two 
factors, coupled with the reso!ution.s* of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce of India and Ceylon and the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, at their annual meetings 
in December 1927 and 1928 respectively urging upon the Govern-' 
ment immediately to appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, led Government to change their previous attitude in regard 
to the Enquiry and to take steps for its inauguration. After 
ascertaining fuily the views of the two commercial bodies mentioned 
above, and after further discussions with the representatives of 
the various political parties iu the Central Legislature, which 
disclosed a fairly general consensus of opinion as to th e br o ad lines 

♦ Thi'^8olution3 or the t'wo bodies are quoted below :— 

(i) The Annoeinted Chamber/! of Commerce of India an/i Ceylon : 

“ This Association urges on flovornment the advisability of holding, 
at an early date, an examination into hanking in India with a 
view to steps being taken to regulate banks and banking business 
jn this country 

(ii) The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry : 

“ The Federal ion urges upon the Government of India to immedi-* 
atoly appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee with 
special reference t ■) look into the system of Indian indigenous 
banking (sharafi) with a view to develop and foster the same ". 

The following resolution had also been passed in 1927 at the fifth session of 
the Indian Industrial and Commcicial Congress, by which name the Federation 
of Indian Cliambers of Commerce was then known:— 

“ This G.'ngress urges upon the attention of the Government of India 
the resolution moved in the Legislative Assembly by Mr. Sarabha i 
N. Haji regarding the appointment of an Indian Banking Enquiry 
Committee consisting of a majority of Indians and an Indian 
Chairman with a special reference to look into the crganization of 
Indian indigenous banking with a view to fotter and develop the 
same spid strongly urg'» upon the Government the need for the 
immediate appointment of such Committee ”, 
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of the proposf.d Enquiiy and its objects, the Government of India 
prepared a scheme for enquiry and forwarded it for the considera¬ 
tion cf the local Governments whose co-operation, they considered, 
was essential. 

0 , The plan which was approved by the local Governments was 
to split the Enquiry into three stages. In the first stage a number 
of Provincial Committees, with persons possessing intimate know¬ 
ledge of local conditions, were to be appointed to deal with the 
following subjects, viz., agricultural credit including co-operative 
credit, credit facilities for small industries, mortgage banks, 
financing of internal trade and stimulation of habits of investment 
and attraction of banking deposits. After t^jie Provincial Com¬ 
mittees had reported, an all-India Committee was to continue the 
work by making investigation into certain fields of banking excluded 
from the scope of the Provincial Committees’ Enquiry, such as regu¬ 
lation of banking, banking education and credit facilities for India’s 
main industries such as cotton, jute and coal. This was to be the 
second stage of the Enquiry. When the Central Committee had 
completed the survey of the whole banking field, the third and 
the last stage would be reached when a small body of foreign ex¬ 
perts, selected by Government and having experience of rural 
credit and industrial banking, was to be appointed to assist the 
Central Committee in coming to their conclusions. 

6. The Provincial Committees were accordingly constituted and 
all of them began regular work by the beginning of August 1929 
except the Punjab Committee which began a little later. The first 
of the provincial reports was received in May 1930 and though the 
reports of certain Committees were published so late as November 
of the same year, we were supplied with advance copies before 
that date. We cannot adequately express our gratitude to the 
Provincial Committees for the comprehensive picture they have 
drawn for us of the conditions in the provinces' and for the valuable 
recommendations and suggestions they have made. We have in 
fact used the material contained in these rej)orts so freely in our 
own report that we have not found it possible to acknowledge our 
indebtedness at each place.* At the same time we should like |o 
draw attention to the fact that owung to the (;omparative shortness 
of time allowed and the rigid economy practised, which stood in 
the way of these Committees undertaking a more thorough inves¬ 
tigation of the various questions concerning the economic condi¬ 
tions and the banking problems of their provinces, and for various 
other reasons mentioned in their reports, it was difficult for them 
to work out satisfactory statistical data relating to the amount of 
rural indebtedness, the amount of agricultural finance required, 
and the volume of business of the idigenous bankers. 

♦References have, however, been given by footnotes on several pages of the 
Report to the paragraphs in the Provincial Committees’ Reports, e.ff., Bengal, 
paras. 346 —66 on page 12. 
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7. Our Committee was formally appointed in the Government 
of India’s Eesolution No. F. 2 (4)-F./29, dated the 22nd July 1929, 
with the following personnel :— 

Chairman. 

I. Tha Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Who commenced his regular duties- 
K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K , O.B.E. on the termination of his appoint¬ 

ment as Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor General. 


3. 

4. 
6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 , 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

Mr. 

Mr, 


Sir Purehotamdas Thalcuvdas, Kt., 
C.I.E., M.B.E., .'J.L.A. 

Mr. D. P. Khaitan 
Mr. B. F. Madon . 

Sir Hu:’h Coeko, Kt. 

Tha Hon’blo Mr. J. H. Fyfe . 

Dr. h. K. Hyder, M.L.A. 

Mr. Manu Subedar 
The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu 
Rai Jarnini Mohan Mitra Bahadur 
Mr. W. Lamond , 

Eala Ifarkishen Lai . . . 

Mr. B. W. Buckley 


The Hon’ble Raja Sir Annamala 
Chettinr, Kt. 

Mr. Jadu Nath Roy 

Mr. G. K. Devadbar, C.I E. . 

Mr. R. K. Shnamukham Chettv, M.L A 

Choudhri Mukhtar Singh, M.L A. . 

Seth Haji Abdaola Haroon, M.L.A. 

Mr. Jamal Mahomed 

Nnwab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qa'yum 
K.C.LE., -M.r. A. 

V. K. Aravumudha Ayangar, C.LE. 

R. P. Ma'^ani .... 


Vice-Chairman. 

Who act'-d as Chairman pending 
the taking up of his duties by 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra. 

^ Nominated in consultation with the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of 
' Commerce and Industry. 

'I Nominated in consultation with the 
[ Associated Chambers of Commerce 
J of India and Ceylon. 


Indian Economist?. 


I Representatives of the Co-operative 
C movorpent. 

Nommated in consultation with the 
Imperial Bank of Indie. 

Joint-Stock Banker. 

Representative Exchange Banker. 
Nominated in consultation with 
the Exchange Banks’ Association. 


^ Indigenous Bankers. 


Representatives of the general 
!- interests of th-' public from the 
side of those v lo require credit 
facilities. 


Secretary 
Joint Secretary. 


8. The Committee suffered a severe ioss by the sadden death 
of Mr. B. F. Madon and tlte vacancy thu.s created was filled by 
Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, who was nominated by the Federation of 
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Indian Chambers of Commerce. The Hon’ble Mr. J. H. Fyfe 
had to resign from the Committee owing to his departure from 
India, and in his place Mr. F. V. Eushforth was nominated by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce. We also regret that 
owing to considerations of health and private affairs we were 
deprived of the valuable services of the Hon’ble Eaja Sir Anna- 
malai Ghettiar who resigned his membership of the Committee in 
December 1930. Eai Jamini Mohan Mitra Bahadur, one of the 
Co-operative experts, attended our first meeting in Bombay, but 
his services were not made available for our subsequent delibera¬ 
tions. At the time of signing the report, the strength of the 
Committee was thus nineteen, 

9. The terms of reference which were decided by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in consultation with us at our first meeting held 
in Bombay at the end of June 1929, are as follows :— 

‘ ‘To investigate past records and existing conditions of banking 
in Iiidia including the organization of the Money Market and to 
consider the steps, if any, that are feasible and desirable under 
the following main headings :— 

(a) the Development of Banking with a view to the expan¬ 
sion of indigenous, co-operative and joint-stock bank¬ 
ing with special reference to the needs of agricul¬ 
ture, commerce and industry; 

(h) the Regulation of Banking with a view to protecting 
the interests of the public; and 
(c) Banking Education with a view to the provision of 
Indian personnel in adequate numbers and with the 
necessary qualifications to meet the increasing needs 
of the country for a sound and well-managed national 
system of banking.” 

10. Our first task on appointment wa.s to prepare a question¬ 
naire both in regard to the subjects reserved for our own direct 
investigation and also for the subjects allocated to the Provincial 
Committees. The issue of a standard questionnaire for the use of 
Provincial Committees was considered necessary in order to facili¬ 
tate tabulation of the results of the provincial enquiry. These 
two forms of questionnaire were settled at our first meeting in 
Bombay and the provincial questionnaire was forwarded to the 
Provincial Committees through the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments concerned. The Provincial Committees 
were requested to add questions which they considered necessary 
for the purpose of eliciting information regarding special local or 
provincial features. All the Committees have availed themselves 
of this suggestion. 

11. As stated above, we held our first meeting in Bombay in 
June 1929 for settling, among other things, the questionnaire for 
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.b^tih the Central ^n,d the jProvincifkl Cxjmicuttees. Our next meet- 

wp hpM in Delhi in Dehruary J:930 ,to coaflider our future 
pjogranime and we decided that the headquaEters of the Committee 
ahould be located at Bangalore up to the end of June 1930 and 
transferred to Poona for the rest of the period. Under the 
guidance of the Chairman, Sir B. N. Mhra, who assumed charge 
in April 1930 at Bangalore, the secretariat of the Committee spent 
the early months of the official year in preparing a summary of the 
Provincial Committees’s reports for the use of the members of the 
Central Committee. In view of the va-stness of the material we 
had to study and examine, such a summary was essential. The 
examination of witnesses began from the middle of August 1930 
and lasted till the middle of October. We examined three more 
witnesses, including two officials, in March 1931 at New Delhi. In 
all 55 witnesses were examined. The witnesses were sufficiently 
representative and included 8 Chambers of Commerce, 5 trade 
associations, 8 economists, 6 bankers and 7 representatives of the 
co-operative movement. 

Towards the end of October 1930, in response to an invitation 
from His Majesty’s Government, the Chairman had to leave India 
to attend the Bound Table Conference in Ijondon. He returned 
to India on the 23rd January 1931. 

12. In their communique dated the 6th of October 1930, the 
Government of India announced the appointment of the following 
foreign experts : 

(1) Mr. G. G. Cassels — 

Manager of the Bank of Montreal, London. 

(2) Mr. B. Currie — 

Partner in Glyn, Mills and Company. 

(3) Dr. A. Friedericli — 

General Secretary of the Union Co-operative Society, 
Darmstadt. 

(4) Dr. 0. Jeidels — 

A managing partner of the Berliner Handels-Gescellaschaft, 
Berlin, Member of the Board of German National 
Railway Company, and Director of various other 
companies in Germany. 

(5) Mr. A. P. McDougall, C.B.E. — 

Chairman and Managing Director of Midland Marts Limited 
and Chairman of Midland Wool Groupers Limited, 
formerly President, Co-operative Farms Trading 
Society in Scotland. 

(6) Dr. L. J. A. Trip — 

Former Treasurer General at Department of Finance, the 
Hague, and former President to Bank of Java. 
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^iioy arrived in Bombay on the 12tb of December 1930 and 
after a few weeks’ tour about the country, reached Delhi on the 
9th of January 1931. Meantime, to suit the convenience of cer¬ 
tain members of the Committee who were also members of the 
Legislative Assembly, it had been decided to move the Committee’s 
secretariat from Poona to Delhi. 

13. Owing to the unexpected delay in the return of Sir B. N. 
Mitra from London, it was not possible foe us to meet the experts 
before the 26th of January 1931. Our joint discussions with them 
lasted till the 16th of February 1931 after which date we were 
occupied with the drawing up of our provisional conclusions on the 
subjects already discussed with them. Our discussions were re¬ 
sumed on the 4th of March and continued for a fortnight. Dr. 
Jeidels left for Germany on the 7th February, and the remaining 
experts left India on the 14th March except Mr. McDougall and 
Dr. Friederich who sailed a week later. 

14. According to paragraph 5 of the Government of India’s 
Resolution, dated the 22nd July 1929, the experts were entitled 
to submit to us a report of their own, if necessary, and in that case 
we were required to submit their report together with our own 
report to the Government of India. The report submitted by the 
experts is accordingly printed as an appendix to our report and is 
submitted to Government. 

15. In order to complete the tanking picture for the whole of 
India, the Government of India announced in their press com¬ 
munique dated the 12th June 1929, that they wished to offer faci¬ 
lities to any of the Indian States that might desire to associate 
themselves with our Enquiry. In accordance with this offer the 
following States appointed their own Committees :— 


1. 

Akalkote. 

10. Jodhpur. 

2. 

Aundh. 

11. Kolhapur. 

3. 

Baroda. 

12, Orcha. 

4. 

Bhopal. 

13. Patiala. 

6 , 

Bikaner. 

14. Phaltan. 

6. 

Dhar. 

15. Porbandar. 

7. 

Dholpur. 

16. Pudukottah 

8. 

Gwalior. 

17. Ratlam. 

,9. 

Hyderabad. 

18. Savanur. 



19. Travanrore. 


These Committees were supplied with the questionnaire pre¬ 
pared by ns and were also furnished from time to, time with all 
material that was placed at the disposal of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees. 
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The reports of the following Committees have been received 

1. Akalkote. 

2. Aundh. 

3. Baroda. 

4. Bhopal. 

5. Bikaner. 

6. Dhar. 

7. Gwalior. 


8. Hyderabad. 

9. Kolhapur. 

10. Orcha. 

11. Phaltan. 

12. Porbandar. 

13. Ratlam. 

14. Savanur. 
15. Tra'^ancore. 


We understand that the Jodhpur, Puddukottah and Dholpur 
Darbars have not prepared any reports of their enquiry. 


We desire to place on record our grateful appreciation of the 
care and thoroughness with which the States Committees have 
done their work. 


16. We should like here to refer to a point which has engaged 
our serious attention in the course of our deliberations, namely, 
the constitutional problem of India and its bearing on the questions 
under our consideration. Although it was felt by some of us that 
a good banking system should function independently of any 
form of constitulion, we all felt nevertheless the necessity at 
many points of our Enquiry of knowing what the future constitu¬ 
tion of India was going to be. In order that our discussions 
might proceed on the basis of a common angle of vision, we 
agreed that the fundamental basis for making our recommenda¬ 
tions should be that the administration of the provinces and the 
Central Government would be wholly in the hands of Ministers 
fully responsible to the respective legislatures. It should be clearly 
understood that all our recommendations are based on this funda¬ 
mental assumption. 

17. We append to our report three separate minutes or notes of 
dissent. The hr.st of these is by Mr. Eamadas Pantulu and deals 
with indigenous hankers; the second is by Mr. Kalini Banjan 
Sarker and deal« mainly with the financial requirements of indus¬ 
tries and the financing of foreign trade; the third is signed by six 
of our colleagues, viz., Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Khaitan, 
Mr. Jamal Mahomed, Mr. Eamadas Pantulu, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Mukhtar Singh, and deals mostly with the financ¬ 
ing of foreign trade. We shall deal with the subject matter of 
these various minutes in the appropriate chapters of our report. 


18. We alf5o append a separate report by Mr. Manii Subedar. 
This report is a tome by itself and covers ground which is common 
to both his report and ours. It was received too late for us to 
give detailed consideration to it and make our comments on it. 
The deliberations of the Committee ceased on 11th April 1931 and 
by the 2nd June we had not received the signed copy of Mr. Manu ■ 
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Subedar’s report,* though portions of the report became available 
1.0 us in proof from 25th May, the last portion being placed in our 
hands on 28th May. 

It is not coirect, as stated by Mr. Manu Subedar in paragraph' 
2 of his report, that he had no opportunities for discussion of the 
whole problem with the other members of the Committee. The 
volumes of evidence bear ample testimony to the contrary. He 
also- remained associated with us when we were formulating our 
conclusions and participated actively in the discussions thereon. 

As we have already stated, it lias not been possible for us to 
comment on the report at length as we would have desired. In 
so far as he considers that the value of our work has suffered from 
Jack of any direct link between our Committee and the Provincial 
•Committees or doubt.s the reliability of facts incorporated in the 
reports of the latter, we disagree with his critkdsm in this connec¬ 
tion. The acting Chairman of our Committee maintained neces¬ 
sary contact with the Provincial Committees. The members of 
our Committee were invited to join the deliberations of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committees and some members took advantage of such 
invitation. The acting Chairman, as well as several of our 
members also met the Chairmen and the Secretaries of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committees in a conference at Calcutta in January 1930 
and discus.sed various matters relating to the Enquiry. By this 
means personal contact was maintained between the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Provincial Committees. 

As regards Mr. Manu Subedar’s remarks about the banking 
experts from abroad, we consider these to be unfortunate. These 
gentlemen came out to India at some sacrifice to themselves in 
response to invitations from the Government of India. The party 
leaders in the Assembly had agreed to this feature of the Enquiry 
and we think it is to be regretted that one of our colleagues should 
have thought it right to criticize the assistance that these gentlemen 
took pains to give us in the short space of time at their disposal. 
Mr. jManii Subedar was aware of the procedure laid down by the 
Government of India for the prosecution of the Enquiry before he 
joined the Committee. 

19. We desire to add that our colleagues, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Lamond, in view of their position respectively 
as a Governor of the Imperial Bank and an officer of that Bank and 
therefore directly interested in the affairs of the Bank, have not 
taken any part in the voting in regard to our recommendations 
affecting that Bank. 


* The signed report was handed over to the CJhaimian on the afternoon of 
the 2iid June after the Committee had held ita last meeting and dispersed. 
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20. We .desire to express our sincere gratitude to oi>r Becretary, 
Mr. V. K. Aravamudha Ayangar, C.I.E., whose intimate know¬ 
ledge of currency, finance and banking, and the zealous and 
efficient mamier in which he has carried out his duties, have made 
his services a source of considerable strength to the Committee. 
Our grateful acknowledgments are also due to our Joint Secj-etary, 
Mr. E. P. Masani, for useful assistance, the value of which has 
been enhanced by his practical experience as a banker and in busi¬ 
ness generally. We desire further to record our high appreciation 
of the manner in which Mr. K. C. Seth, Superintendent, and the 
staff of the Committee have discharged their duties. 



CHAPTER U. 

DEVELOPMENT OP BANiaNG IN INDIA. 

21. Information in regard to banks established in India on 
European lines up to the beginning of the second half of the 
nineteenth century is given in Cooke’s book on “The Rise, Pro¬ 
gress and Present Condition of Banking in India”; and full in¬ 
formation in regard to the Presidenciy Banks of Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras is contained in J. B. Brunyate’s Account of the Presi¬ 
dency Banks. Researches made by Indian economists in recent 
years have thrown considerable light on the gradual develop¬ 
ment of banking in India from earliest times, and much valuable 
information on the subject will be found in the books published 
within the last five years by Messrs. B. T. Thakur, H. Sinha, 
L. C. Jain and Ramachandra Rau, though a portion of the field, 
namely, from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries, .still remains to 
be explored. Considerable amount of useful information is also 
contained in the reports of some of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees as well as in those of some of the Committees appoint¬ 
ed by the Indian States. It may be of interest to bring together 
in this report some of the more important facts. 

Indigenous Banking. 

22. It is now generally admitted that from the earliest times 

India possessed a .system of indigenous banking. It will suffice 

in this connection to give the following extract from “From the 

Remote Past to an Assured Future” by Mr. W. E. Preston, Chief 
Manager of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, 
and a member of the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance, 1926, which is quoted on {xige 26 of Mr. Thakur’s book 
on “Organization of Indian Banking” ;— 

“It may be accepted that a system of banking eminently 
suited to India’s then requirements w'as in force in 
thtit country many centuries before the science of 
banking became an accomplished fact in England. 
It is true that the methods of old in force in Indi^ 

\vere vastly different from the European ideas of 

banking ,to-day and partook more of money-lending, 
moriey-changing and later of the Jviindi business; 
nevertheless as applied to the conditions then esjst- 
iTig in Ipidia, tkey admiralit> acted their part, anij 
must he j:;ecqgnise.d ^ havjng rendered iipipense ser¬ 
vices to the country as a whole', particularly when wo 
keep in -view th,e enormous agRcultural interests of 
India.” 
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Indeed, money-lending can be traced back to the Vedic period 
which is taken by some authorities to range from at least 2,000 
to 1,400 B. C. : but no evidence of its then being followed as a 
profession by any section of the people, or details about the ternris 
on t\hich money was lent, are available. It is from the fifth 
century B. C. that Indian literature supplies us with definite 
evidence of the details of money-lending and of remittance of money 
in cash or by credit instruments. The Buddhist works and 
recent aichuoological discoveries reveal the existence of associa¬ 
tions or guilds carrying on various commercial and industrial 
activities. The sreathis or bankers occupied prominent positions 
in these guilds. In each of the important trade-centres of the 
Buddhist period, e.f/., Champa, Bajagriha, Sravasti, Kausambi 
and Avanti, there lived many sresthis of great influence. Their 
main function was to finance the traders for the ordinary 
jnirposes of their trades, the merchant adventurers who went 
out b\ sea to foreign countries or explorers w'ho traversed 
forests in search of valuahle materials, and the kings in times 
of war and other financial stress. The Buddhist texts abound 
in references to the practice of lending money on or with¬ 
out interest. The more common practice was lending money on 
interest, the loans being secured by mortgage, by pledge of 
movables or by surety. The Artha SJuisira (Kautilya) prescribes 
the maximum legal rate of interest on secured loans as 15 per cent, 
and that on unsecured loans as 60 per cent, without any discrimi¬ 
nation as to caste, though the rate might go up to 120 and 240 per 
cent, per annum according to the risk involved in special circum¬ 
stances. The Dharma Shastras are in general agreement with the 
Arfha Shastra except that they introduce caste as an impoitant 
factor in money-lending. They lay dowm that a particular caste 
(the vaisya) alone can take to the profession of money-lending, and 
they also prescribe a variation from 35 pei- cent, to 60 per cent, in 
the interest on unsecured loans according to the caste of the 
borrow’er. (^). 

23. There is no continuous accoun'u of indigenous banking 
extant from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries.(2) But refer¬ 
ences are traceable to the use of hundis as early as the twelfth' 
century A. D.(3), we have also evidence iii the w’riting of Muham¬ 
madan historians like Barni, author of "Tarikh-i-Firoz- 
Shahi”, and Shamsafif, of the exist-euce of Multanis and shroff''! 
who financed not only internal trade and commerce betw'een 
various centres but also acted as bankers of the early dynasties of 
the Moslem period. During the Moghul period, it aprears from 
the Ain-i-Akbari and other internal records, as well as from 


(1) Bengal, paras. 346-50. Bombay, pars. 252. Baroda, para. 211. 

(2) ti. C. .Tain’s “Indigenous Banking in India ”, page 10. 

(3) United Provinces, para. 410. 
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Tavernier’s Travels, that indigenous bankers continued their 
business of money-lending and played an important part in 
financing the trade of the country by means of credit instru¬ 
ments. Tavernier also mentions how the foreign trade of 
the country in the seventeenth century was financed partly by 
cash and partly by bills drawn on Surat and payable in two 
months; and he gives the. rate of exchange on Surat at 
Lahore, Agra, Ahmedabad, Sironj, Burhanpur, Dacca, Patna 
and Benares.(M There is no definite information available 
about the rates of interest charged in those days by the 
indigenous bankers on loans. The fact that according to the 
Ain-i-Akbari the State granted loans to officials at rates of 
interest varying from per cent, in the second year to 50 per cent, 
in the fifth year, and 100 per cent, in the tenth year in order to 
operate as a check on the usurers, however, shows that a still higher 
rate of interest had to be paid by these people on loans obtained 
from other sources. There is also evidence to show that in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century the vaniks in Bengal used to 
charge needy person.s interest at the rate of more than 500 per 
cent. 12) The system of currency and coinage during the Moghul 
period, witli its large number of mints scattered all over the 
country which issued metallic currency of various classes, also pro¬ 
vided tlie indigenous banker with the important and profitable 
business of money-changing. Further, it became the practice 
during this period of employing some of the important indigenous 
bankers in various parts of the empire as revenue collectors, bankers 
and money-changers to Government. These bankers naturally 
acquired considerable influence and power; and as has been pointed 
out in the report of tlie United Provinces Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee (paragraph 410), “the Jagat Seths (florid bankers) of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for their power and in¬ 
fluence, are comparable with any private banking house in any 
other country; and indeed, they seem to have fulfilled many 
nf the functions of a central bank—essentially a modern institu¬ 
tion 

24:. When the English traders rarnc to India in the seventeenth 
century, the indigenous banking system was already established. 
But while they required some machinery to satisfy their credit 
needs, they could not easily make use of the indigenous system. 
They on their side were not conversant with the language of 
the indigenous bankers, while the bankers had no experience of the 
finance of western trade. In order to overcome these two-fold 
difficulties, two remedies were adopted. In the first place, the 
English agency houses which were established in Calcutta and. 


O) Jain, page 14. 

12) Bengal, paras. 338 and 363. 
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Bombay took upon themselves the business of banking in addition 
to their commercial and trading activities. In the second place, 
the importance of forming connections with the indigenous bunkers, 
who held a high place in the financial and political activities of the 
country, was not ignored.(l) Indeed, in the earlier years after 
their rise to power, the East India Company did not favour the 
establishment in India of European banks, and they held the 
opinion that the agency houses and the indigenous bankers were 
better fitted to meet the banking needs of the community 
These measures, however, failed to arrest the decline in the busi- 
nees and influence of the indigenous banker. The incessant wars 
and the disorder which followed on the downfall of the Moghul 
Euipire severely affected their business. Not infrequently were 
they cheated by their customers which involved them in serious 
losses and sometimes resulted iu their inability to redeem their 
promises. The unification of the coinage in deprived the 

indigenous banker of his profitable business of money-changing. 
The development of the means of communication by land and sea, 
and the consequent deflection of trade and commerce from former 
trade routes and the alteration in the whole basis of the com¬ 
mercial relations of the country with other countries, all contri¬ 
buted to his downfall. With the decline of the indigenous bankers 
and the gradual progress of English trade and dominion in India, 
the need wa.s felt by the East India Company for the establish¬ 
ment of banks which would meet both administrative requirements 
and the demands of trade. The result was the creation of 
Government treasuries and the foundation of early banking 
institutions on western lines, and these have operated to thd 
furiher disadvantage of the indigenous banker. O 4s has-been 
observed' in the report of the Punjab Banking Enquiry Cora- 
snittee,(3) compared with institutions of the western type, the in¬ 
digenous banker is at a disadvantage in respect of large-scale 
operations. With diminishing resources the volume of his busi¬ 
ness is declining when success demands that it should increase. 
Accordingly, just as in England the old family bank has had to 
give way to the large joint-stock bank, the indigenous banker is 
boing obliged to give way to the commercial bank. Despite the 
■establishment of joint-stock banks, however, a good deal of 
banking business still remains in the hands of the Indigenous 
bankers in all parts of the country. The operations of the former 
are confined largely to the provision of banking facilities at the 
.ports and more important urban centres, so that throughout the 


(1) Jain, pages 16-17. 

(2) Jain, page 23. 

<3) Puniab, para. 188. 
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country the indigenous bankers have filled the. gap left uncovered 
by these banks and financed agTiculture and the internal trade of 
the country. Especially in rural areas their help is as indis¬ 
pensable as before. With the altered conditions, however, the 
indigenous banker in some cases acts as a middleman between 
the Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks on the one 
hand, and the Indian trading community on the other. He buys 
and sells huwdis and then rediscounts them at the big banks when¬ 
ever necessary and thus performs functions analogous to those of 
the bill brokers of the London money market.(^). 


25. No definite information is available as to whether the 
indigenous banker adopted the practice of receiving regularly 
deposits from the public on payment of interest at any stage of 
his existence, and if so, when this transition took place. At the 
time when the indigenous banker came into existence, the 
custom seems to have been to hoard capital wealth or deposit it 
with a friend rather than with the bankers. There is evidence that 
the associations of bankers in ancient times used to receive peiflaia.- 
nent deposits and to hold them as trust properties. It is also 
true that Manu devotes a special section to the subject of “deposits 
and pledges’ ’. But there is no mention in his book of the payment 
of interest on such deposits, and it is possible that the deposits 
which he refers to were deposits for safe, custody only. The 
Artha Shastra lays down definite rules for the hoarding and 
utilization of wealth on interest, but is silent on the subject of 
deposit-banking. In western countries deposit-banking did not 
come into vogue until at a later stage of the development of 
banking, and in England banks did not undertake this work until 
the year 1645. In India many of the indigenous bankers do not, 
even at the present day, accept deposits from the public; and it Is 
reported from a State like Bikaner, which does not possess a single 
joint-stock bapk, that “generally the indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders in villages and towns do not keep any deposits and 
those at the capital do keep deposits of some of the people”. The 
reason why the indigenous banker in India has not generally taken 
to deposit banking is probably furnished by B. T. Thakur, who 
states on page 5 of his “Organization of Indian Banking” that 
“Indian Bankers in the past have generally carried on ordinary 
trade with their banking business, with the result that this dual 
activity has greatly reacted upon the banking development of this 
country. It is only very lately that private Indian bankers have 
realized the strong necessity of not adding ordinary commercial 
transactions to their credit business”. 


(1) Bombay, para, 262^ 
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Establishment op banks working on European lines. 

26. Reference has been made dm paragraph 24 -afeove to the 
establishment of English agency houses in Calcutta and Bombay 
which took upon themselves the business of banking in addition to 
their commercial and trading activities. These houses became 
the agents for the whole civil and military services and also for 
European bankers and merchants settled in the country. They 
had' originally no capital of their own, and they depended almost 
wholly on the savings of the servants of the East India Company. 
They received deposits, made advances for the movement of crops, 
and issued paper money which was considered extremely beneficial 
for carrying on their 'operations. The banking business of the 
East India Company was entrusted to some of these concerns' in 
Calcutta and Bombay. These agency, houses thus became the 
forerunners of joint-stock banks established on European lines. 
In his book on “The Rise, Progress and Present Condition of 
Banking in India,’’ Cooke has stated that probably the first bank¬ 
ing institution in India on European lines was the Bank of 
Hindusthan which was founded in 1770 by one Of the agency 
houses in Calcutta. Later investigations have thrown doubt' on 
the accuracy of this statement, and it is possible that one or t'wo 
other banks of this type came into existence before the Bank of 
Hindusthan, though it is doubtful whether they continued in 
existence for any length of time. These banks, and others which 
followed them, were local institutions chartered by the East India 
Company. They are the forerunners of banks formed under the 
provision of enactments of the Indian legislature which are now 
divided into two categories, namely (11 the Imperial Bank of 
India, formed on the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks, 
and (2) the Indian joint-stock banks. It will be convenient to deaf 
with these two classes separately. 


The Presidency B.anks and t!he Imperial Bank of India. 

27. The Bank of Bengal, which was the first of the Presidency 
Banks, was started in the year 1806 under the name of the Bank 
of Calcutta. It obtained its first charter in 1809 when it assumed 
the name of the Bank of Bengal. It was considered essential in 
the interests of Government and of the mercantile community to 
have such a bank. Money then used to be raised by treasury 
bills which often had to be sold at a heavy discount. To facili¬ 
tate the borrowings of Government and for the maintenance of 
credit, a State-aided bank was deemed indisxiensable. Government, 
therefore, subscribed one-fifth of its capital and shared in the 
privilege of voting and direction. The charter prescribed certain 
restrictions on the constitution as well as the operations of the Bank, 
The Bank’s rate of interest was limited to a maximum of 12 per 
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cent, with a view to bringing about a permanent reduction in the 
rate of interest. In 1823 the Bank was given flie power to issue 
notes. In 1839 the Bank was given the power to ojien branches 
and to deal in inland exchange. It w'as at this time that the 
present restriction against dealing in foreign exchange was intro¬ 
duced into the Bank Act, but it was a restriction which, we are 
told, was introduced by the Bank authorities themselves. There 
w'as no legal bar at any time to joint-stock banks registered in 
India engaging in the financing of foreign trade and in operations 
connected with foreign exchange except such restrictions as were 
placed on the Presidency Banks. The Bank of Bombay was 
established in 1840 and the Bank of Madras in 1843, with a 
share capital of Es. 50 lakhs and Es. 30 lakhs respectively, 
of which Government subscribed Es. 3 lakhs in each case; and 
both were given the right of note issue. The major portion 
of the shares in all the three Banks was originally subscribed 
by Europeans. The Bank of Bombay became involved in the 
■sjieculative crisis of 1862-65 and it went into liquidation in 1868. 
But in the same year a ne\y bank with the same name was formed 
with a capital of Es. 100 lakhs. All these Banks were deprived 
of the power of note issue in 1862 and were given as compensation 
the free use of Government balances. The Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 regulated and restricted the business of these Banks 
and these restrictions and regulations continued up to the amal¬ 
gamation of the three Presidency Banks in 1921. The Govern¬ 
ment disposed of their shares in all the three Banks in the year 
1876, and the Act of 1876 did not, therefore, provide for Govern¬ 
ment directors on the Boards of the Banks. On the 27th 
January 1921 when the three Banks were amalgamated, they had 
among themselves 59 bi'ancheg and a total paid-up capital of 
Es. 375 lakh's and a total reserve of Es. 346 lakhs. The Imperial 
Bank of India which was founded, as a result of the amalgamation 
is governed by Act XLVII of 1920, which also imposes certain 
restrictions on its operations. 

Joint-stock Banks. 

28. The history of joint-stock banking in India from the days 
of the East India Company down to the present day may be divided 
into five periods, namely— 

(i) from the early days of the East India Company to the 

year 1833, the last year of the crisis that overtook 
some of the joint-stock banks started mainly by the 
English agency houses; 

(ii) from 1833 to 1860 when joint-stock banks with unliihited 

liability continued to be established mostly by 
European houses; 

(iii) from 1860, when the principle of limited liability was 

introduced, to the present day. 

B 
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2y. The banks started in the first period were on the basis of 
unlimited liability. They transacted ordinary banking business 
and financed internal trade. They also issued notes for circula¬ 
tion. One of them made advances against the security of indigo 
factories and the block of other industries. The same Bank had 
Loudon exchange business as a very important branch of its 
activities though it lost heavily owing to the purchase of bills of 
cert.rin insolvent firms. Some of these banks were helped by the 
East India Company in times of crisis and one of them acted as 
banker to the Company. Most of the banks ended in failure 
owing to the combination of banking with other business and 
speculation. 

The banks that were started during the second period were 
still constituted on the principle of unlimited liability and there 
is a mass of interesting facts and figures in regard to these insti¬ 
tutions in Cooke’s “The Eise, Progres.s and Present, Condition of- 
Banking in India’’ which gives the history of Indian banking up 
to 1863. Half of the banks that came into being during this 
period failed on account of speculation and mismanagement 
rendered possible by ineffective audit. Some of the banks, 
however, were very successful and two had branches in India and 
in London and one had branches in China. 

The year 1860 constitutes a landmark in the history of Indian 
Banking, By Act VII of 1860 the principle of limited liability, 
which is indispensable to the raising of large amounts of capita! 
required by modern business concerns, was first applied to the 
joint-stock banks. The privilege of note issue was also with¬ 
drawn from joint-stock banks about the same time. Soon after¬ 
wards, the American Civil War cut off the supply of American 
staple and there was an unprecedented demand in England for 
cotton. There was a boom in the cotton trade in India which led 
to a wave of speculation. Banking companies, financial associa¬ 
tions and land reclamation companies and industrial concerns of 
all sorts were launched in large numbers. Almost every one of 
them went into liquidation. Even the original Bank of Bombay, 
as we have seen, was involved in the disaster and had to face 
liquidation proceedings. This crisis shook the confidence of the 
public in banking concerns. Between 1865 and 1870 only one bank 
was established, namely, the Allahabad Bank. The progress in the 
establishment of joint-stock banks was scarcely iSatisfactory up to 
the end of the last century, when there were only 9 banks with 
capital and reserve of over Rs. 5 lakhs, their total paid-up capital 
and reserves amounting to Rs. crores and their total deposits 
to Rs. 8 crores. During the period 1871—1900 the Oudh Com¬ 
mercial Bank and the Punjab National Bank were established, 
besides the now defunct Alliance Bank of Simla. 
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With the wave of the swadeshi movement in 1906, however, 
there was considerable activity in banking. Between the years 
1906 and 1913 the number of banks with capital and reserve of 
over Es. 5 lakhs increased from 9 to 18. Their paid-up capital 
and reserves amounted to Rs. 4 crores and their total deposits to 
Es. 22 crores. The number of smaller banks that were launched 
dining the period was considerably larger. Some of the flourishing 
Indian banka of to-day w'ere established during this period, namely, 
the Bank of India, the Indian Bank (Madras), the Punjab and 
Sind Bank, the Central Bank of India, the Bank of Baroda and 
the Bank of Mysore. 

The years 1913 to 1924 were a critical period for joint-stock 
banking in India. As many as 161 banks failed during the period, 
and the paid-up capital of these banks amounted to about Es. 6| 
crores. The causes of their failure are examined in a later 
chapter. 

in the year 1925 the banks with capital and reserve of Rs. 5 

lakhs and over numbered 28. The number in 1928, being the 

latest year for which statistics are available, is the same. I’he 
number of banks with capital and reserve between Es. 1 lakh and 
less than Es. 5 lakhs was 46 in the year 1925, and the same in 

1928. In all 60 banks failed during the period, but in the case 

of most of them the capital and reserve was less than Es. 1 lakh. 
An important Indian joint-stock bank which was established during 
this period was the Peoples’ Bank of Northern India, Limited. 

Foheign Banks.* 

30. Apart from banks established in India under the Charter 
of the East India Company or under enactments of the Indian 
legislature, a number of foreign banks have operated in India 
from time to time. The most important of these are British banks 
established under a Royal Charter or English legislation. It was 
about the year 1836 that systematic efforts were being made in 
England to complete the chain of Empire Banks by the inclusion 
-of India, especially as the popularity of overseas investment in 
general was increasing with the return of prosperity after the 
Napoleonic wars. But until 1853, the Bast India Company was 
generally successful in preserving banks in India chartered by it 
from the competition of English banks, though as regards the 
former the three Presidency Banks were not allowed to, and the 
other banks did not usually, transact exchange and remittance 
business between India and the countries overseas. -Such' 
business was considered to be commercial business attended with' 
risk and was carried on by what v.^ere called ‘Agency Houses’. 

*AVe are indebted to Baxter’s ‘The Imperial Banks’ for a great deal of tbe 
matter in paragraph 30. 
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It is also possible that the relations that existed between the 
'Agency Houses’ and the East India Company which are referred 
to later on also operated as a handicap against any banks in India 
undertaking this class of business. The first proposal for the 
incorporation in Ijoudon of an Anglo-Indian bank, called tlie 
Bank of India, was made in 1836 after the private agency houses 
had all come to grief by speculation in the thirties of the century. 
It was proposed that the new bank should do all banking business 
for the State, including foreign exchange business. Both the 
Government of India and the Bank of Bengal, which was the 
Government bank at the time, were against the new project. 
The former were apprehensive that the new Bank would make 
a profit at their expense on their annual remittances for home 
expenditure; and the latter stated that they would be able lo 
extend their services to the Government and the country in 
all directions contemplated by the proposed Bank. The charter 
was tlierefore refused to the promoters of the new Bank. 
The next project was the Bank of Asia of 1840, but it also 
nvet with the same fate as the Bank of India owing to the 
opposition of the Agency Houses which had recovered from the 
disastrous failures of 1829-1832. The Agency Houses were 
firmly allied to the East India Company and their opposition on 
the ground of possible injury to their profits by the competition 
qf the. new Bank in their remittance operations was shared 
by the East India Company, who thought that it was not 
necessary to have a bank for the purpose of exchange operations. 
The first Anglo-Indian commercial bank to receive a Royal 
Charter was the Oriental Banking Corporation, which was formed 
by amalgamation with the Bank of Western India in 1842 at 
Bombay. In 1845, the Bank moved its head ofBce from Bombay 
to London. The Bank obtained its charter from the Imperial 
Government without any reference to the Indian authorities. 
After the Oriental Bank came the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, and the Chartered Bank of Asia (afterwards 
the Mercantile Bank of India, London and China), both incorporat¬ 
ed in 1853. The East India Company took up its old attitude 
and went so far as to doubt thte Royal prerogative to grant 
charters to banks for operating in India on the ground that'under 
Act 47 Geo. Ill, it had been empowered to incorporate such- 
banks and that that Act formed a limitation on the Royal pre¬ 
rogative. His Majesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-General, however, 
drew a distinction between the business of general banking within 
the territories under the Government of the East India Company 
and the business of exchange, deposit and remittance which could 
be carried on by any bank under Royal Charter. Although the 
East India Company did not concur in this view, it considered 
it undesirable to give a monopoly in exchange business to the 
Oriental Bank and it recommended the incorporation of the 
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Other banks without delay. Of the three chartered banks, the 
Oriental Bank failed in 1884; and the Mercantile Bank had to 
relinquish its charter in 1893 and reconstruct itself under the 
English Companies Act as the Mercantile Bank of India. The 
only English bank now operating in India under a Royal Charter 
is, therefore, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
None of these chartered banks appears to have enjoyed the privilege 
of issuing notes in India. 

31. Other foreign banks now oiieialing in India are : (1) the 
Mercantile Bank of India; (2) the National Bank of India; (3) the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation ; (4) the Eastern 
Bank; (o) the National City Bank of New York (with which is 
amalgamated the International Banking Corporation); (6) the 
Yokohama Specie Bank; (7) Lloyds Bank (which has taken over 
the business of Messrs. Cox and Co., the latter having previously 
absorbed Messrs. King, King and Co.); (8) the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte de Paris; (9) the P. & O. Banking Corporation; (10) 
the Imperial Bank of Persia; (11) Nederlandsche Handel 
Maatschappij (popularly known as Netherlands Trading Society); 
(12) the Nederlandsch Indische Handels Bank (popularly known 
as the Netherlands India Commercial Bank) ; (13) Banco Nacional 
LMtramarino; (14) Bank of Taiwan; (15) Sumitomo Bank; (16) 
Thomas Cook and Son (Bankers); and (17) the American Express 
Company. The National Bank of India was established in 1863 
under the name of the Calcutta Banking Corporation with its head 
office at Calcutta. The name was changed to its present name in 
1861 and the head office was tran.sferred to London in 1866. 

St.atistics. 

32. A table giving certain statistics relating to banks now 
operating in India and registered under the Indian Companies Act 
will be found in Appendix II. 



CHAPTER III. 

EXISTING CREDIT AGENCIES. 

33. It will be useful at the outset to give a general description 
of the existing credit agencies including their functions, resources 
and their operations. These agencies can broadly be classified 
as follow's :— 

(1) Imperial Bank of India. 

(2) Joint-stock banks- 

(3) Exchange banks. 

(4) Co-operative banks. 

(5) Indigenous banking system consisting of money-Jeniders, 

shroffs and other agencies doing banking business. 

(6) Land mortgage banks. 

(7) Loan offices in Bengal. 

(8) Nidhis and Chit Funds in Madras. 

(9) Government. 

(10) Ihsm-ance companies. 

I.\[PEfUAL B.axk of India. 

34. The Imperial Bank of India was formed in January 1921 
by the amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal. It is governed by the Imperial Bank of 
India Act, No. XLVII of 1920. It is a commercial bank w'ith 
private shareholders and competes to some extent w'ith other banks. 
It inherited from its three predecessors certain functions as a 
bankers’ bank, which, together with its increased responsibilities 
as the Government bankers, accounts for some of the existing res¬ 
trictions imposed on its activities by its present charter and for 
the control exercised by the Government over the Bank. The im¬ 
portant restrictions are :— 

(i) The Bank cannot make any loan or advance— 

(a) for a longer period than six months, 

(h) upon the security of stock or shares of the bank, 

(c) on the original security of immovable property. 


( 22 ) 
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(ii) The Bank cannot discount bills for, or lend or advance 

in any way to, any individual or partnership firm, an 
amount exceeding at any one time Es. 20 lakhs except 
on the security of trustee stocks, funds and securities, 
securities issued by certain State-aided Eailways, the 
debentures and other securities issued by district 
boards under the authority of the legislature, and 
goods or documents of title thereto. 

(iii) The Bank cannot discount or advance on the security 

of any negotiable instrument of any individual or 
partnership firm payable at the town or place where 
it is presented for discount, which does not carry on 
it the several responsibilities of at least two persons 
or firms unconnected with each other in general part¬ 
nership. 

(iv) The Bank cannot grant unsecured overdrafts In 

excess of Ea. 1 lakh. 

(v) The Bank cannot open accounts in the London office 

for persons other than its own constituents. 

The Bank is generally prohibited from transacting any business 
not specified in the Act, foreign exchange business being one of 
the excluded items. 

35. The Government exercise control over the Bank in the 
following ways :— 

(1) They have power to issue instructions to the Bank in 

respect of any matter, which, in their opinion, vitally 
affects their financial policy or the safety of Govern¬ 
ment balances. 

(2) They can appoint four Governors to the Central Board 

of the Bank. 

(3) They appoint the Managing Governors who are two in 

number and who are the Chief Executive Officers at 
the head of the Bank, after consideration of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Central Board of the Bank. 

(4) They are entitled to require the Central Board to 

furnish any information touching the affairs of the 
Bank, and to produce any document of the Bank, 
and may require the publication of the statement 
of the Bank’s assets and liabilities at such intervals 
and in such form and manner as they think fit. 

(5) They may appoint such auditors as they think fit to 

examine and report on the accounts of the Bank. 
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36. Government business transacted by the Imperial Bank of 
India and its branches may broadly be summarised as under :— 

(a) It does the treasury work of Government free of cost. 

It receives all collections from the general public for 
credit to Government and Government may draw on 
any of its head offices or branches in India. 

(b) It manages the public debt of the Government of India 

and provides the machinery for the flotation of 
loans. The London office of the Bank also manages 
the rupee debt in London, receiving a fixed remu¬ 
neration for this work. 

37. The other banking functions performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India are :— 

(a) It is the bankers’ bank. Most of the leading banks in 
India keep their cash balances other than till money 
with the Imperial Bank of India. In 1925 these 
balances fluctuated between such wide limits as 
Es. 13J- crores and Rs. 2 crores. The following later 
figures were furnished by the Bank :— 

Total Bankers’ balances with the Imperial Bank of India. 


(In lakhs.) 


Date. 

Exchange 

Banks. 

Indian Joint* 
Stock Banks. 




! Es. 

Es. 

31st March 1328 .... 

• 


3,20 

81 

30th September 1928 . . , 

• 


3,71 

1,12 

31st March 1929 .... 

. 

1 

3,28 

I 81 

30th September 1929 

- 


2,02 

1 

90 

31st March 1930 .... 



1,88 

81 

30th September 1933 . 

• 


138 

' 1 

1,06 


(b) It manages the Clearing Houses. There are eleven 

Clearing Houses in India in the principal cities. 
These conduct their operations in the precincts of the 
Imperial Bank of India which supplies the necessary 
stipervising staff. 

(c) With a view to increasing banking facilities and to foster¬ 

ing among the Indian people the habit of banking and 
investment, the Imperial Bank of India was placed by 
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Oovernment under a statutory obligation to open not 
less than 100 new branches within the first five years 
of its inauguration. This obligation was duly ful¬ 
filled and 102 new branches were opened by 31st 
March 1926 . of which 50 were opened at places where 
there was already a branch of one or other of the 
Indian joint-stock banks. Several of the branches, 
however, have not yet reached a profit-earning stage. 

At places where the Imperial Bank of India has no branches, 
it utilizes the services of joint-stock banks or a leading local 
merchant or shroff for the collection of bills and cheques. A list 
of the places where the Bank has recognised agents for collection 
business is given in Appendix III of the Volume of Written 
Evidence. 

38. During the busy season when the Bank rate is 6 per cent, 
or above, the Paper Currency Department may grant loans to the 
Imperial Bank of India to an amount not exceeding Bs. 12 crores 
by transferring to that Department internal bills of exchange or 
hundis of an equivalent amount. The Bank also provides remit¬ 
tance facilities to the exchange and other banks and also to the 
public. The rates charged by th(i Bank are subject to maxima 
laid down by Government and differ according to circumstances : 

(a) When the purchaser is a member of the public, the 
rates are 1/4 per cent on sums up to Es. 1,000, 1/8 
per cent on sums between Es. 1,000 and Es. 10,000, 
and 1/16 per cent on sums above Es. 10,000. 

(h) If another bank wishes to purchase remittance through 
the Imperial Bank of India to a place where the pur- 
chaser has no branch, it pays the usual rates, men¬ 
tioned above. 

(c) Where a bank purchases a transfer from one of its 
branches to another, the rate for sums above 
Rs. 10,000 is reduced to 1/32 per cent. 

39. As a result of the recommendations of the Eoyal Com¬ 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, 1926, a Bill was 
introduced into the Indian Legislative Assembly in Janu¬ 
ary 1927 providing among other things for the establish¬ 
ment of a Eeserve Bank for India. For reasons which are now 
Well-known, the Bill failed to become law. The present position 
regarding the control of currency and credit is, therefore, the same 
as that described by the Royal Commission on Indian CiuTency 
and Finance, 1926. “The Government controfs .the currency. 
The credit situation is controlled as far as it is controlled at all, 
by the Imperial Bank. With divided control, there is likelihood 
of divided counsels, and failure to co-ordinate’’. 

' The two tables below give in a convenient form some available 
statistics relating to the Imperial Bank . 
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I. — Capital, Reserve, Deposits and Cask Balances of the Imperial 

Bank of India. 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 




Reserve 

Govern¬ 
ment cr 

Private 

Pioportion per 
cent, of Gov¬ 
ernment Depo¬ 
sits (column 3) 
to 

Cash 

31st December. 

Capital. 

and 

Rest. 

Publi e 
Depo¬ 
sits. 1 

Depo¬ 

sits. 

1 

Total 
Capital 
and De¬ 
posits 
(columns 
1 to 4). 

Private 

Deposits 

(column 

4). 

Balan* 

cea. 


1 

2 

3 

1 ^ 

5 1 

1 

j 

6 

7 


Es. 

Ea. 

Es. 

j 

! Eb. 

1 

1 

( 

1 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

R8„ 

1922 . 

6,62 

4,33 

i 

j 14,16 

1 67,00 

17'4 

24-8 

16,07 

1923 . 

5,62 

4,55 

8,57 

74,19 

9-2 

1 

11'5 

16,01 

1924 . 

1 

5,62 

4,80 

7,50 

j 

76,71 

7-9 

1 

1 

9-9 

16,60 

1925 . 

6,62 

4,93 

5,46 

77,83 

i 

5-8 

7-0 

17,47 

1926 . 

6,62 

5,09 

6,45 

73,90 

7-1 

8-7 

20,90 

1927 . 

6,62 

5,24 

7,20 

72,07 

8-0 

10-0 

10,89 

1928 . 

6,62 

6,39 

7,95 

71,30 

8-9 

11-1 

10,67 
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11.—Figures of public and other deposits, loans, etc., of the 
Imperial Bank of India in the last week of March and Sep~ 
Icniber each year from 1921. 


(In laVhR of rnpcci) 


— 

”2 

0 

A 

c 

% 

Geucral Peposfttij 

1 S. 
i (? 

£ B 

,5“ 

i 1 

0 

. ta 

C e 

_ 

Loaus. 

1 

J ^ 

t. 

0 

jd 

(A 

a 

0 

Billa. 

j 

.a 

« 

Percentage of cash 
to LiabDiiies. 

Bank rate 
cent. 

10.1. 

MJin-h , , 

6,31 

7J.19 


13,17 

1 

! 10.38 

22.34 

9,03 

1 

1 

[ 

1 3i,00 

38'82 

6 

September . , 

^.50 

!??,7S 


16,77 

1 2.’,f0 

23,IS 

0,03 

29,71 

3P70 

6- 

19J2. 

March . 

:o,08 

67 08 

2,00 

:0,32 

1 

» 

1 

79,14 

9,03 

20,43 

;6*47 

8 

Sepicmter , 

13,80 

7.M9 


1 10,04 i :7,0i 

26,72 

4,22 

sc, 73 

41'34 


1023. 

March . , 

2o,fi3 

C3,63 

1 - 

0.40 

18,79 

31.30 

0,60 

1M4 

IS* 98 

8 

September , , 

l6-( 9 

7b,to 


17,70 

16,16 

30,55 

4.71 

29,40 

4.'18 

4. 

10:4. 

March . , 

20,02 

71,21 

12,00 

n,83 

17 21 

4.3,07 

15,30 

18,20 

16*49 


September 

24,23 

73,63 

... 

18,78 

1«,1S 

87,«7 

P,78 

28,30 

28'(1 

6 

March . , 

26.14 

e9,f.2 

8,(0 

10,02 

21.60 

34,(9 

18,67 

19,34 

18'44 

7 

SepJpinbcr , 

9,(7 

78,90 


10,.9 

13 07 

28,15 

6,69 

31,68 

3.V 95 

6- 

I92K. 

March . 

IP.'O 

73,77 

... 

16,97 

17.07 

85,S2 

6,08 

25,23 

28’8.5 

0 

Sepitmbcr , 

10,ro 

81,40 


ro.63 

1164 

2l,u9 

4,95 

50,39 

4)’63 

i. 

192;. 

M.ar<h . 

23,38 

97.30 

2,00 

20,.^ 4 

1849 

24,12 

7,00 

18,60 

20'84 

7 

September , 

12,86 

71,01 


21,.^3 

10,92 

23,72 

.5,08 

£0,37 

.6*e4 

5- 

193?. 

March , , 

4,01 

7',08 

7,CO 

21,72 

12,25 

31,.'0 

16.91 

11,97 

13* CO 

7 

September 

6,01 

71,00 

... 

23,. 9 

10,t4 

25.30 

4,30 

:3,47 

29- 46 

5 

lO.'O. 

March . 

6,03 

71.70 

2,00 

21.(0 

I0,f4 

32,4! 

11/4 

10,(4 

13* 49 

8 

September , 

20,(4 

CO. 04 


32,77 

6,-50 

22,9:< 

3,48 

30,63 

35*84 

5 

1980. 

Mavch . 

20,11 

70.01 

... 

30,10 

I0.C5 

31.71 ! 

7,52 

lO.lr 

21*00 

7 

Septfijibcr , 

13,16 

75,01 


23,85 

17,45 

2S,60 1 

2,41 

26,61 

28*32 

6 

1931. 1 

March . 

11,02 . 

70,43 


79.74;.' 

12,U 

1 

29,33 I 

5,32 . 

1 

1^33., 

15-OJ 1 

7 

1 

/ 

_ 1 _ 



1 


1 

1 


1 



Joint-Stock Banks. 

40. At the end of 1928, which ip the latest year for which sta¬ 
tistics are available, there were 28 joint-stock banka in India 
which had capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. Of these, 
nine, namely, the Central Bank of India, the Allahabad Bank, the 
Bank of India, the Punjab National Bank, the Bank of Baroda, 
the Peoples Bank of Northern India, the Bank of Mysore, the 
Indian Bank and the Punjab and Sind Bank had deposits of 
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Ks. 1 crore and over. The deposits of the first five exceeded Es. 5 
crores in each case. 

41. All the Indian joint-stock banks are registered under the 
Indian Companies Act. A complete statement of all banking 
institutions in the various provinces registered under the Indian 
Companies Act is printed as Api^endix II to this report. The 
Act imposes no lestrictions on the business which these banks 
may do. The bigger banks perform the ordinary business of 
banking and, among other services, receive deposits and make loans 
•and advances, including the discounting of bills. The\ also take 
part in the movement of produce from the village to the exporting 
port and in the distribution of imports from the ports of entry to 
the distributing centres. The business of these banks so far as the 
•agriculturists are concerned is usually confined to the larger land¬ 
holders, the planting community and others who possess tangible 
and marketable security. The smaller banks are generally loan 
offices which advance money to the professional and agricultural 
classes. One or two Indian joint-stock banks undertake business 
in foreign exchange, but their turnover in this is so small that they 
are not ordinarily classed as exchange banks. 

The following statement gives certain statistics rela^ting to 
joint-stock banks with capital and reserves of Ks. 1 lakh and 
over for a number of years. No statistics are available regarding 
joi.ut-atock banks with capital and reserves of less than Es. 1 lakh. 

'Capital and Reserves, Deposits and Cash Balances of Indian ,Joint- 

Stock Banks. 


Year. 

j 

Class A. 

Cl.ass B. 

Banks with Capital and Resecves 
of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

Banks with Capital and Reserves 
of Rs. 1 lakh and over but 
le.=s than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

No. of Banks. 

Capital and 

Reserves. 

Deposits. 

Cash balances. 

1 DO 

c 

<A 

*o 

6 

Capital and 

Reserves. 

Deposits. 

(J5 

0) 

O 

5 



Rs. 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 



(Lakhs). 

lfLakh3).l 

(Lakhs). 


(Lakhs).' 

(Lakhs).' 

(Lakhs). 

1-922 . 

27 

10,64 

61,64 

12,04 

41 

1,11 

3,38 

56 

1923 . 

26 

9,73 

44,43 

7,37 

43 

1,11 

3,26 

61 

1924 . 

29 

10,71 

62,50 

11,30 

41 

1,08 

2,69 

36 

1925 . 

28 

10,60 

54,49 

10,10 

46 

1,18 

3,42 

68 

1926 . 

28 

10,84 

59,68 

9,12 

47 

1,26 

3,47 

82 

1927 . 

29 

11,08 

60,84 

7,70 

48 

1,22 

3,46 

52 

1928 . 

28 

11,10 

62,85 

8,19 

46 

1,20 

3,50 

52 
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Exchange Banks, 

42. There are in all 18 exchange banks doing foreign exchange 
business in India. All of tljem are non-Indian, and two are con¬ 
cerned mainly with tourist traflBc. The principal business of the 
other banks is the financing of India’s foreign trade. They receive, 
deposits both on current and savings bank account, receive fixed 
deposits, purchase bills in foreign currencies, make loans against 
shipping and other documents, and finance imports of bullion. 
They also play some part in the financing of the inland trade, 
mainly on account of goods or produce in transit prior to export 
or immediately subsequent to import. But having regard to the 
fact that ail the information that is available to the Com¬ 
mittee is the consolidated statement for all the foreign banks given 
on page 336, it is not possible for us to state what portion of the 
funds of these banks is employed in the foreign trade of India 
and what portion in inland business. The table on page 336 
shows that out of the total resources of Rs, 88 crores Rs. 10 
crores were invested in bills of exchange in transit to London 
and elsewhere overseas. The terms for the deposits of these banks 
are, as a rule, higher than those of the Imperial Bank of India 
but lower than those of the Indian joint-stock banks. While the- 
Imperial Bank of India does not allow interest on current accounts, 
the exchange banks generally allow 2 per cent, on daily balaucea 
exceeding a minimum limit up to Rs. 1 lakh. The exchange banks 
do not publish any statements relating to their Indian business: 
separately. The table below gives such figures as are available. 


Capital and Reserves, Indian Deposits and Cash Balances of the 
Exchange Banks in Irulia. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

banks. 

Capital, 
Reserve 
and Best. 

Deposits 

in 

India. 

Cash balances, 
in 

India. 





(£1,C00) 

(£1,000) 

(£1,000) 

1922 

* 


18 

112,221 

66,038 

12,132' 

1923 

• * 


18 

140,103 

61,332 

10,869 

1924 

• 


18 

1.30,464 

52,976 

12,275; 

1925 



18 

138,311 

62,9C9 

7,062 

1926 

. 

. 

18 

148,003 

53,658 

8,046- 

1927 

. 


18 

180,919 

61,647 

6,098- 

1928 

• 


18 

187,923 

63,354 

6,042- 
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Co-oPEEATivB Banks. 

43. Co-operative banks are established under the Co-operative 
Societies Acts. They consist of the provincial bank at the apex, 
the central banks which are affiliated to the provincial bank, and 
tiie primary societies which are mostly affiliated to the central 
banks. At the end of 1929 there were 18 co-operative banks with 
capital and reserves of Es. 5 lakhs and over, and 140 with 
capital and reserves of between Es. 1 lakh and Es. 5 lakhs. Under 
the Acts and the rules of the Co-operative Department, the .co¬ 
operative banks and societies are debarred, except with the general 
or special sanction of the Eegistrar, from lending to anyone who is 
not a member of the institution. Most of the primary societies are 
agricultural and their main function is to supply credit to tlie 
agriculturist and educate him in the principles and practice of co¬ 
operation and thrift. The provincal banks assist the central banks 
by advancing funds for use as part of their working capital and 
also by the grant of ordinary and special cash credits to enable the 
central banks to work on a low level of till money. The pro¬ 
vincial banks obtain their finance mainly from deposits from the 
public; but central banks and primary societies also contribute to 
iilie resources of the provincial banks in the shape of share capital 
and deposits of their surplus funds. The provincial banks have 
also arrangements for cash credits and overdrafts with the Imperial 
Bank of India. 

44. The principal function of the central banks is to supply 
the working capital needed by their affiliated primary societies. 
They obtain their finance partly from the apex provincial bank and 
partly from deposits by the public. The majority of shares in 
central banks are held by affiliated societies. The more successful 
central banks have built up substantial reserves. The j/rimary 
societies maintain a register of assets and liabilities of each in¬ 
dividual member and a copy of this is kept by the central Lank. 

45. There are also non-agricultural societies both w'ith limited 
and unlimited liability which cater to the needs of a great variety 
t)f persons including officers of Government, employees of indus¬ 
trial companies, contractors, small traders, fishermen, weavers, 
artisans and depressed classes. Prominent among these societies, 
from the point of view of banking, are co-operative urban banks. 
’Tliese are generally institutions with limited liability, drav'ing their 
funds largely from deposits and financing the small trader and the 
small industrialist. 

The following table gives certain statistics relating to the 
number, capital and reserves, and deposits and loans of co-operative 
banks for a number of years :— 
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Capital and Reserves, and Deposits and Loam received, of 

Co-operative Banks. 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 




Class A. 



Class B. 



Banks with Capital and Re¬ 

1 

Banks with Capital and Re- 


serves of Rs. 5 lakhs 

serves 

of Rs. 1 1 akh and 



and over. 


over, but less than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Year. 









Capital 

1 Deposits 


Capital 1 

Deposits 


Number. 

and 

and leans 

Number. 

and ^ 

and loans 



reserves. 

received- 

i 

reserves. 

received. 

1922-23 . 

5 

44 

3,41 

63 

1,31 

5,02 

1923-24 . 

8 

62 

4,14 

72 

1,73 

1,70 

5,87 

1924-26 . 

8 

69 

4,51 

93 

'8,04 

1925-26 . 


91 

5,38 

104 

2,03 

0,30 

1926-27 . 

12 

1.12 

7,01 

119 

2,25 

11,^8 

1927-28 . 

16 

1,50 

8,83 

125 

2,47 

“2,77 

13,16 

1928-29 . 

IS 

1,63 

9,01 

140 

14,87 


46. The Government help the co-operative organization in 
various ways : 

(1) They give occasional assistance by means of money grants 
or loans to particular banks or societies. 

(i2) They give subsidies to co-operative federations ndiich are 
organizations formed by the societies themselves for the purposes 
of auditing primary societies, supervising primary societies m back- 
w^ard areas, and training probationers. 

(3) They provide a staff of officials to direct the audit of co¬ 
operative societies and to supervise and stimulate their activities. 

The avowed policy of Government towards the movement is to 
encourage non-official administration, so far as this is consistent 
with their ultimate responsibility to secure the advance of the 
movement on sound lines, though there is still, particularly in 
some provinces, a large measure of official control. 

(4) They have guaranteed interest on long-term debentures in 
ceitain cases. 

(5) They have granted the following general concessions :— 

^i) Exemption from various taxes, e.Q., income-tax, stamp 
duty and registration fees. 
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(ii) Transfer of funds at par (tlirough the agenc)' of Gov¬ 

ernment) from one society or bank to another for 
co-operative purposes. 

(iii) Freedom of the shares or interest of members in co¬ 

operative societies from liability to attachment by the 
decree of a civil court. 

(iv) Prior claim over other creditors in enforcing lecc'very of 

their dues in certain cases. In Bombay the prior 
claim has been replaced by a “first charge”. 


Indigenous Banking Svstem. 

47. Shroffs and money-lenders foim an imjxirtant credit agenc}' 
in the Indian banking system. In many parts of India they are 
still the only* source of credit. The difference between shroffs 
and money-lenders is that while the latter work generally witl^, 
their own capital, the former use also borrowed money either in 
the form of deposits from the public or by drawing and discounting 
hundis. At times the village money-lender borrows from the urban 
money-lender or a city shroff. The various classes of money¬ 
lenders and shroffs and their methods of business are described 
in later chapters. 

48. A certain number of indigenous shroffs and bankers work 
largely on modern lines and transact all kinds of business which 
the ordinary joint-stock banks transact, including the issue of pass¬ 
books and cheque books. They do not, however, publish balance- 
sheets and their management is entirely in the hands of a single 
proprietor or a firm of proprietors. A reference may be made in 
this connection to the Bank of Cliettinad, Tdmited, recently regis¬ 
tered in the Madras Presidency under the Indian Companies Act 
for carrying on the business of banking and all other lines of 
business which Nattnkkottai Chettiyars have been accustomed to 
do, with a subscribed capital of Es. 2 crores and a paid-up capital 
of Es. 1 crore and with the head office m Chettinad. 


L.and Mortgage Banks. 

49. Land mortgage banks have been started under the legis of 
the co-operative movement in the Punjab, Madras, Bombay, i^ngal 
and Assams. but they are not sufficiently large in number or in .size 
to meet fully the requirements of the Indian agriculturists for long¬ 
term credit for the redemption of mortgages of land, for the clear¬ 
ance of debt and for land improvements. I’he number of existing 
institutions and their membership and capital are given below. 
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Land Mortgage Banks {on the 80th June 1930).* 



Number 
ol Socie¬ 
ties. 

Membership. 

In thousands. 

Share 

Capital 

and 

Reserve. 

Depo¬ 

sits. 

. 

Loans. 

Total 

Work¬ 

ing 

Capital. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ajmer-Merwsira . 

13 

767 

8 


60 

68 

Assapi .... 

S 

1,693 

88 

3,00 

74 

4,62 

Bengal .... 

4 

2,099 

78 

2 

3,30 

4,10 

Bibar and Orissa . 

No land mortgage banks. 



Bombay . . . 

3 

749 

51 

24 

75 

1,60 

Burma .... 

2 

281 

4 

47 


61 

Central Provinces , . 

No land mortgage banks. 



Delhi ..... 

No land mortgage banks. 



Madras .... 

28 

3,004 

2,28 

2,43 

7,97 

12,68 

Horth-West Frontier Pro- 

No land mortgage banks. 



viuce. 







Funjab .... 

12 

5,625 

1,75 

14,19 

6,84 

22,78 

United Provinces . 

1 

34 

1 

" 

8 

9 

Total 

68 

14,142 

6,33 

20,36 

20,28 

46,96 


Loan Offices in Bengal, (l) 


50. Of a different class from the land mortgage banks referred 
to above, which have as their object the amelioration of the con¬ 
ditions of the agriculturist, are the loan offices in Bengal started 
originally along the lines of land mortgage banking. On the Hist 
-of March 1929 there were 782 loan offices at work, out of which 
only 26 were in Calcutta and the rest in the mofussil. Their paid- 
up capital is generally small and only 13 have a paid-up capital of 
Bs. 1 lakh or more. They attract funds by deposits and the total 
working funds with loan offices on the Slst March 1929 are estimat- 
'Cd at about Es. 9 crores. The majority of loan offices carry on land 
mortgage banking in a greater or less degree and also grant loans 
against ornaments. Some loans are on personal security. A 

♦ The dates vary with reference to the Co-operative year in each province; 
the latest figures a\ ailable are given. 

(*) Bengal, paras. 420—463. 
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few carry on trading with banking, but this practice is being 
gradually abandoned. Many loan offices in Calcutta advance- 
iuoney against Calcutta house properties, while some, both in 
Calcutta as well as in the mofussil, undertake commercial banking 
operations. Some loan offices grant loans against crops in godowns 
or in transit. A few finance industries by advances against block. 

Some of these loan offices are called “banks” in the annual 
reports of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies w’hile the rest 
are styled as loan offices. We are told that this classification is 
based on the memoranda of association. 

Nidhis AND Chit Funds in Madras, (t). 

51. The nidhis were originally started as mutual loan socie¬ 
ties, but in the course of years they have developed into semi- 
baiiking institutions. They receive deposits either in the form of 
deposits proper, or of withdrawable share capital paid in monthly 
instalments, and, they make loans for all purposes. All of them 
are registered under the Indian Companies Act, five as banks and 
the rest as nidhis. On the Slst March 3929, there were 228 nidhis 
in the Presidency of which 123 were in one district alone. The- 
total paid-up capital of these 228 institutions is about Rs. 2|- crores 
and their deposits and reserve funds amount to about‘Rs. IJ crores. 
The loans are generally made to members, but. surplus-funds arer 
made available to non-members also. 

52. The “chit fund” is a loose organization of a small number 
of people and is a very useful institution for facilitating savings- 
These savings are pooled together and made available to members . 
in various ways which depend upon the particular .lystem followed!. 
The chit funds are found chiefly in the south and south-west of 
the Madras Presidency, and to a lesser extent in other parts. They 
are also very numerous in the Travancore State. 

Government. 

53. The operations of the Government as a credit agency fall 
under several heads :— 

(i) They grant tahavi loans to agriculturists for agricultural 

operations, land improvement, and other prescribed 
objects. 

(ii) They grant loans under the State Aid to Industries Acts 

in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Madras, and 
under the Industrial Loans Act in the Punjab, for 
the purpose of promoting nascent and cottage 
industries. 

(iii) They purchase debentures issued by land mortgage 

banks. 

(iv) They grant loans to co-operative societies for various 

purposes. 


(^) Madras, paras. 438—4P6- 
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(v) They grant loans to municipalities and district boards. 
They advance small sinns of money to their own 
officers against the security of their provident funds 
and for the-purchase of means of conveyance. Loans 
are also granted to hand-holders under exceptional 
circumstances. 

The financial assistance rendered by Government undei all the 
above heads is, however, of no great magnitude. 

54. In addition to floating annual loans mainly for their capital 
expenditure, the Government are continually in the market for 
short-term funds through the medium of treasury bills. They 
also provide facilities for savings by the small investor through 
postal savings banks and postal cash certificates. The following 
statements give some statistics relating to the borrowing opera¬ 
tions of Government during the five years ending with 1929-30 : 


'New Loan Issues. 

(Tn lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

1 

1 

1 Cash. 

1 

Conversions. 

1 Total. 

Description. 

1926-26 , 

i 

i 

No cash 
subscrip¬ 
tions in- 
! vited. i 

30.61 

i 

30,01 

6th issue of 6 per cent, 
income-tax free loan 
1946.66 and 6 per 
cent, taxable ten-year 
bonds 1935. 

1926-27 . 

16,77 

12,73 

1 

1 

29,60 

4 per cent. taxable 
loan 1900-70 at issue 
price Bs. 88 per cent. 

1927-28 . 

' 8,21 

1 

11,33 

19,84 

4 per cent. taxable 

1934-37 lean at issue 
price Rs. 94-8 per 
cent. 

1928-29 ■: 

1 

! 

23,92 

11,12 

36.04 

1 

4} per cent, taxable 
1956-60 loan at issue 
price Rs. 94 per 
cent, and 4J per 
cent, taxable (1934) 
bonds at Rs. 97-8 per 
cent. 

1929-30 . 

13,60 

23.66 

37,26 

6 per cent. taxable 
1939-44 loan at issue 
price Rs. 96-8 pep 
cent, and 2nd issue 
of 6 per cent, 

taxable 1935 bonds 
at issue price Rs. 98 
per cent. 


During 1930-31 the loan issued was in the form of 6 per cent, taxable 1933- 
36 bonCs at par and amounted to Rs. 29.71 lakhs, made up of cosh subscriptions 
Rs. 21,39 lakhs and conversions Rs. 8,32 lakhs. 
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Statement of Treasury Bills issued and paid off. 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

Issued 

1 paid off. 

i 

Net issued. 

1925-26 

• C 




. - 

. . 

1926-27 

. 


. 

• • 


•• 

1927-28 



1 

j 

30,37 

22,78 

7,69 

1928-29 

» a 


i 

22,38 i 

26,97 

—3,59 

1929-30 

• 



64,74 

32,70 

32,04 


The amount of treasury bills outstanding on 31st March, 1930, 
stood at Rs. 36,04 lakhs.* 

Issues and discharges of the Postal Cash Certificates. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

Issues. 

1 

Discharges. 

Net. 

Outstandings 
at the end 

1 of the year. 

1926-26 

• 

• 

J 

9,56 1 

1,70 

7,85 

20,97 

1926-27 

« 

• 

• 

7,53 

1,82 

6,71 

26,68 

1927-28 


• 

1 

6,09 

2,07 

4,02 

30,70 

1928-29 

« 

« 

‘ 

4,91 

3,31 

1,60 

32,30 

1929-30 

• 

« 

• 

7,16 

4,46 

2,70 

36,00 


Postal Savings Banks. 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

Receipts. 

With¬ 

drawals. 

Net 

Deposits. 

Outstandings 
at the end 
of the year. 

1925-26 


. 

19,79 

18,20 

1,59 

27,23 

1926-27 


• 

21,17 

18,89 

2,28 

29,51 

1927-28 


• 

24,00 

20,84 

3,16 

32,67 

1928-29 


• 

26,22 

24,40 

1,82 

34,49 

1929-30 


• 

27,28 

24,64 

2,64 

37,13 


♦ On the 31st March 1931, the amount of treasury bills outstanding stood at 
Rb. 66,38 lakhs. 
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Insurance Companies. 

55. The total number of companies transacting life, fire, 
marine and other classes of insurance business in India, according 
to the Insurance Blue Book of 1929, is 245, of which 97 are 
Indian and 148 non-Indian (including 72 British). 

Insurance companies, both Indian and non-Indian, occupy a 
very important place in the Indian financial system, as they hold 
for long periods a considerable portion of the savings of the people. 
The net premium income from business done in India under' all 
classes of insurance, received* by both Indian and non-Indian 
companies, stood at the close of the year 1928 at about Es. 10 
crores, of which over Es. 5 crores v\ent to non-Indian companies. 
The total assets in India of non-Indian companies on the same 
date M'ere Es. 30 crores, while those of Indian companies were 
about Es. 23 crores. 

Besides lending a certain amount to their policy-holders, 
these companies invest a substantial portion of their resources in 
Government securities and treasury bills; thereby relieving the 
stringency in the money market to a large extent. Some of the 
Indian companies also (1) invest their funds in mortgage of landed 
properties, and in purchasing debentures of co-operative banks, 
and shares and debentures of industrial banks, or otherwise 
financing the latter; and (2) make deposits with, or grant loans 
to, mofussil banks and loan offices which in their turn often utilize 
these resources in financing indigencju.s industries. A few Life 
Offices also invest a portion of their funds in land development 
somewhat on the lines of Building Societies in England. 



CHAPTER IV. 

EUEAL FINANCE, 

Introductory. 

56. The problem of rural finance and certain allied questions 
have been thoroughly investigated by the Provincial Banking En¬ 
quiry Committees. It is not necessary to recapitulate all the facts 
and figures that find a place in the provincial reports. Only the 
salient points -which will have a bearing on our final recommenda¬ 
tions are here discussed. The recommendations of the Provincial 
Committees have been brought together in Appendix III and an 
indication is given therein as to how each recommendation has 
been dealt with by us. 

The economic position of the agriculturist. 

57. Before we proceed to discuss the problem of rural 
finance proper, we desire to give a very brief account of the 
economic position of the agriculturist, as it has an obvious bearing 
on the problem. There are no reliable economic data giving any¬ 
thing like a precise estimate of the cost of production, the value 
of produce raised and the income of the agriculturists from subsi¬ 
diary occupations from which their family budgets can be cons¬ 
tructed so as to enable us to furnish accurate statistical information 
regarding their actual economic condition. Nevertheless the reports 
of the Hoyal Conuni.ssion on Agriculture and other Commissions 
and Committees* which have reported from time to time on the 
general condition of the people, and the reports of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees and the evidence and other materials 
collected by the Provincial Committees, contain a mass of useful 
information bearing on the general economic position of the Indian 
agriculturist. It is unnecessary for us here to reprcduce the whole 
of that information or to enter into a detailed examination of the 
various aspects of this important question. Our main purpose will 
be served by sketching in broad outlines some of the salient features 
emerging from the information referred to above. The outstand¬ 
ing feature of Indian rural economy which is bound to arrest the 
attention of any one who enters on an investigation of the question 
is the appalling poverty of the rural population. The Simon Com¬ 
mission make the following observations at page 3S4, Vo). I of 
their Eeport on the general condition of the people :— 

‘‘The low standard of living to which the mass of India’s 
population attain is one of the first things that strike 

* Indian Famine Commissions, 1880, 1898 and 1901, Indian Irrigation Com¬ 
mission, 1903, Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1925, Economic Enquiry 
Committee, Madras, 1931, and Depression Enquiry Committee, Madras, 1931. 
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a Western visitor. Wants are few, diet is simple, 
•climate is usually kind, and a deep-rooted tradition 
tends to make the countrymen content with thinga 
as they are. But the depth of the poverty, the per¬ 
vading presence of which cannot escape notice, is not 
so easily realised. There have been no official esti¬ 
mates of income per head since 1901-2, when Lord 
Curzon stated in his budget speech that the average 
income per inhabitant of British India had been 
estimated at Es. 30, i.e., £2 a year. Since the War, 
■certain Indian and European professors of economics 
attached to Indian Universities have, by different 
statistical methods, attempted to measure the total 
income of the country in particular years. * * *. 

Such estimates are necessarily based on inadequate 
data, for the unsatisfactory nature of the statistical 
material available has been the subject of comment 
by almost every committee or commission that has 
enquired into the economic affairs of India. * *- * 
Even if the most optimistic of the above estimates is 
adopted, the result is that the average income of India 
per head in 1922 was equivalent, at the prevailing 
rate of excb.ange, to less than £8, while the corres¬ 
ponding figure for Great Britain was £95. The con¬ 
trast remains startling, even after allowing for the 
difference between the range of needs to be satis¬ 
fied.” 

This estim.ate does not give a picture of rural India separately. The 
income of the agricultural population per head w'hen separately 
assessed will be much smaller. From the reports of the Provincial 
Committees and other published statistical information, the 
total gross value of the annual agricultural produce would work 
to about Es. 1,200 crores on the basis of the 1928 price levels. 
On this basis and taking into consideration the probable income 
from certain f-uijsidinry occupations estimated at 20 per cent, of 
the agricultural income, and ignoring the rise in population in the 
last decade and the fall in prices since 1928, the average income 
of an agriculturist in British India does not work out at a higher 
figure than about Rs. 42 or a little over £3 a year. Thus the 
general poverty of the agricultural classes is a ma^iter which is 
beyond dispute. 

58. The proportion of the population of India living on agri¬ 
culture is very large and it has been steadily on the increase.- 
This proportion was 61 per cent, in the year 1891. It rose to 66 
per cent, in 1901 and to 73 per cent.,in 1921. The census figures 
for 1931 are not available to us; but it may fairly b.e presumed that 
the proportion has risen still higher in 1931. The av^erage extent 
nf land that the Indian agriculturist cultivates is comparatively 
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very small and the individual fields which make up his “holding” 
aie generally scaliereu. The total net area sown with crop in 
1927-28 was about 220 million acres, which gives roughly a little 
over an acre per h.ead of the agricultural population or about 6 acres 
to an agricultural famdy of five persons. Many authorities, among 
whom Mr. Darling may he mentioned, consider that this extent 
of an average holding is inadequate to maintain an agricultural 
family in ordinary comfort in the conditions which exist in India 
at the present day. Various estimates have been atcempled as to 
what an economic holding in India should be and the minimum 
extent of land which is required for the subsistence of an average 
agriciiharral family. But having regard to the widely differing: 
conditions of the soils and other factors in the several parts of the 
coantrj^ we do )!Ot consider that any useful purpose will be served 
by an examination of these estimates. Practically all Provincial 
Banking Eiujuiry Committees agree that the bulk of the agricul¬ 
tural holdings in India are too small and agricultural incomes are 
very low. 

59. Moreover, nature exercises a powerful influence on the 
fortunes of the agriculturist, and the Indian cultivator is in a large 
measure exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons. The land in areas 
which are not protected by irrigation worlcs cannot be cultivated, if 
the monsoon is not favourable, Of the total cultivated area in the 
country about 16 per cent, only has irrigation facilities from rivers, 
tanks or wells, while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. These unfavourable conditions might have been miti¬ 
gated to some extent by a well-conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State, particularly in regard to minor works, to w'hich reference has 
been made in paragraph 279 of the report of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture in India. There is water in many localities which 
are now not productive owing to the want of irrigation facilities, 
and the problem of making water available to cultivators is one on 
the solution of which by the State, the prosperity of the agricul¬ 
turist as such undoubtedly depends largely. The frequency of 
failure of crops owing to drought and flood and pests, and the low 
vitality and high mortality of the live-stock render the economic 
position of the cultivator w'orse still. 

60. The pjoduce from land per head of the population and per 
acre is low compared with that of many other countries. There 
has been no substantial increase in recent years in the total area of 
the cultivated land, the average annual net area sown with crops 
in the five years ending with 1927-28 being 225 million acres 
against 217 million acres in the preceding quinquennium. The con¬ 
sequence is that the average cultivator still continues to live on an 
insufficiency of food which reacts on his physical capacity for worlc 
and largely accounts for the high percentage of mortality in the 
country. Dr. Harold M. Mann, for sometime Director of Agricul¬ 
ture in Bombay, drew very pointed attention to this aspect of Indian 
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rural economy. These conditions cannot be wholly ascribed to an 
undue increase in population and consequent pressure on land. Let 
us compare the growth of population in India with that in England., 
Taking the three decades for which census figures are available for 
both countrie.s, we find .that in England and Wales the increase of 
population between 1891 to 1901 was 12'117 percent., between 1901 
to 1911, 10’91 per cent- and between 1911 to 1921, 4‘8 per cent, 
while the increase of population in British India during the same 
decades was respectively 2'4 per cent., 5-5 per cent, and 1'3 per 
cent.* Nor can the low productivity be justly ascribed to the in¬ 
efficiency or ignorance of the Indian cultivator. The standard of 
inherited skill in husbandry of the Indian cultivator is high, but 
the farmers of other countries are undoubtedly in a position of 
greater advantage inasmuch as they are aided by the discoveries of 
scientific research made available to them by an enlightened State 
policy in regard to agriculture. 

In this connection we should like to invite attention to the com¬ 
paratively low expenditure on agriculture in India by the Central 
and Provincial Governments. The following table which is given 
on page 176 in “The Punjab Peasant” by Mr. Darling will be 
found interesting. 


Country. 1 

Per 1,000 
of 

j)opulat;on. 

Per 1,000 
acres 

cultivated.. 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

United States (1919-20) ...... 

1,020 

210 

United Kingdom (1921) ... , 

960 

1.380 

Germany (19101 .. 

945 

706 

Italy (1925-26). 

255 

184 

British India (1924-25). 

34 

30 


61. .Another j'otent factor which contributes to the extreme 
economic weakness of the Indian agriculturist is the inadequacy of 
subsidiary occupations which supplement his slender income from 
agriculture. As early as 1880, the Indian Famine Commission 
pointed out that “A main cause of the disastrous consequences of 
Indian famines and one of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
providing reliefs in an effectual shape is to be found in the fact 
that the great mass of the population directly depends on agricul¬ 
ture and that there is no other industry from which any consider¬ 
able part of the community derives its support. The failure of the 

* “ A Study in Indian Economics ” by Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A.J. 
19 28, page 37. 
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-usual rains thus deprives the labouring classes as a whole not only 
•of the ordinary s'lpplies of food obtainable at prices within their 
reach, but also of the sole employment by which they can earn the 
means of procuring it. The complete remedy for this condition of 
things will be found only in the development of industries other 
than agriculture, and independent of tiuctuations of seasons. With 
a population so dense as that of India, these considerations are of 
the greatest weight and they are rendered still more serious by the 
fact that the numbers who have no other employment than agricul¬ 
ture are in large parts of the country greatly in excess of what is 
jreally required for the cultivation of the land. So far as this is the 
case, the result must be that the part of the population which is m 
excess of the requirements of agriculture eats up the profit that 
would otherwise spring from the industry of the community. It is 
not surprising in a country thus situated that material progress is 
slow”. 

6‘2. A recent investigation into the economic condition of the agri¬ 
culturist in certain districts of the province of Madras was made by 
a Committee appointed by the Madras Government with the con- 
'currence of the provincial legislature and their report was pub¬ 
lished this year. That committee summarized certain factors 
affecting tlie economic position of the cultivator in the area of their 
investigation. Some of the conclusions of that Committee will 
probably be found to apply to otlier parts of India also, and there¬ 
fore we reproduce the relevant portions below. (Pages 93 and 99 
of the report). 

(1) While population has increased, extension of cultivation 

has not kept pace with it. 

(2) There is no improvement in the condition of un-employ- 

ment of agricultural labour. 

(3) Fragmentation of holdings has increased and the average 

area of holdings has gone down. 

(4) The indebtedness of the agricultural population is heavy, 

hampers cultivation and reduces incomes. 

(5) Land is changing hands rapidly owing to many causes 

and ryots are unable to repay their debts except by the 
sale of their lands. 

(6) The margins available for maintenance of the cultiva¬ 

tor’s family, after paying the assessments, are either 
inadequate or nil. 

(7) In most rural parts the value of the agricultural produce 

is insufficient, after meeting the demands of the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue, for the maintenance of the agricul¬ 
turists ; so that, while a few rich people get richer. 
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and a small number remain on the margin of subsis¬ 
tence, the majority are running into debt and losing 
their hold on land which is frequently changing 
hands. 

(8) The system of land revenue is based too much on aver¬ 
ages (average rainfalls, average supply of water, 
average outturns, average prices, etc.). The inelasti¬ 
city of the system leads to low production and indeb¬ 
tedness. It is antiquated, and is not in keeping 
with the trend of land revenue policy in civilised 
countries. Land revenue in India is much heavier in 
its incidence than other taxes. 

We should like to add the following other factors which affect 
the economic position of the cultivator in India :— 

(a) the comparatively small spread of literacy; 

(b) the eyistence of social habits which do not conduce td 

progress; 

ic) limited opportunities for fuller life and for initiative and 
enterprise; and 

(d) absence of definite efforts made by the (xovernment or 
the people on a large scale to raise the status of the 
agriculturist and to effect an all-round improvement 
and uplift. 

Among the recommendations of the committee referred to in 
the preceding paragraph is to be found the following : — 

‘‘To relieve unemployment, cottage industries and indus¬ 
tries connected with agriculture (conversion of raw 
materials into finished pi'oducts) should be started 
under government auspices, or private enterprises en¬ 
couraged with liberal State aid”. 

The agriculturist has sufficient spare time on his hands to devote 
himself to subsidiary occupations to supplement his income front 
agriculture if such occupations can be pursued profitably. But he 
has been exposed to the full blast of competition of forces from the 
rest of the world and many of the industries on which he relied in 
the past in a system of self-sufficing economy have suffered largely 
from, or been wiped out by, the competition of machine-made 
articles. 

63. It is necessary to add that the effects of the world competi¬ 
tion are felt not only in the cottage industries but also in agriculture 
itself. The recent fall in the world prices of cotton, rice, wheat, 
jute and groundnut, only to mention a few of the principal commo¬ 
dities, has made the cultivator conscious of forces operating from 
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afar and affecting him powerfully. Here again there is no effective 
action by the State foi avoiding or mitigating the adverse influences 
.which affect the farmer. 

64. In all parts of India the cultivator is steeped in indebtedness. 
We have dealt at length on the extent and effects of rural debt on 
the economic condition of the cultivator elsewhere in the report, as 
the question is intimately connected with our Enquiry. His credit 
needs are satisfied, if at all, inadequately and at ruinous prices. 
The nature of the interest in the land he cultivates varies from 
ownership to mere tenancy at will, and the efficiency of agriculture 
over large parts of the country is in consequence adversely affected 
by his possessing a restricted and precarious right in the land, he 
cultivates, thus giving him no incentive to improve the land. 
Under the circumstances mentioned above agricultural land in 
parts of India can scarcely be said to form valuable security for 
raising capital and credit that the agriculturist certainly needs. 

65. Further, the Indian agriculturist is now being drawn slowly 
but steadily in the sphere of influence of markets, both national 
and international. But here again he has neither organization 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries like the United 
States of .\merica, Canada, Denmark, Germany and other Euro¬ 
pean countries. The disorganized condition of the cultivators 
which in certain cases is accentuated by the existence of the power¬ 
ful organizations of the buyers, and the lack of proper credit facili¬ 
ties enabling them to hold on to their crops in time of plenty, often 
prevent them in India from obtaining a fair price for their produce. 

66. In addition to these numerous difficulties from which the 
agriculturist suffers, he has another serious handicap, namely illi¬ 
teracy. The percentage of literacy in India is still very low, and 
technical education in agriculture can hardly be expected to make 
any progress without the back-ground of general education. 

The problem of rural finance. 

67. Agriculture is an industry and, like other industries, requires 
both short-term and long-term finance, but there are certain 
fundamental differences between agricultural and industrial 
finance :—* 

(1) In agriculture, the units of production are essentially a one- 
man concern—and the credit available for the concern is limited 
to the credit of one man or one family. The method of raising 
capital by the device of joint-stock enterprise, namely, by subscrip¬ 
tion, is not open to this industry. The limited extent to which' 

*Vide Report of the Coinmittee on Agricultural Credit in England 1923, and 
Report on Agricultural Credit in England, 1927, ‘ The Condition of Agriculture 
in the United States and Measures for its improvements ’, being a report by the 
Businessmen’s Commission on Agriculture, and ‘ Agricultural Economics’ by 
G. O'Brien. 
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a recourse to this method is recommended by some Provincial Com¬ 
mittees in connection with the land mortgage banks is referred to 
later. The peculiar feature which renders farming more helpless 
than other branches of industries is its persistent small scale orga¬ 
nization. While other industries tend to become concentrated in 
units of ever-expanding size, agriculture remains scattered, indi¬ 
vidualistic, small scale and chaotic. These peculiarities reflect 
themselves in the supply of capital to the agriculturist. Generally 
speaking, as a producer, the farmer thus remains dependent on 
his own resources. The savings of the general community are 
relatively inaccessible to him. Further, while the industrialist 
can capitalize the future, or raise money on “estimated” earning 
power, the agriculturist cannot, there being no commercial measure 
of these things in agriculture acceptable to the ordinary investor. 
While, therefore, the manufacturer raises his capital hy subscrip¬ 
tion, the farmer must raise much of his capital by credit. 

(2) As pointed out by the Committee on Agricultural Credit in 
England (1923), “in the very nature of things the agriculturist is 
often isolated and remote from the normal opportunities for ob¬ 
taining credit. Compared with those of the manufacturer and 
the trader, his operations are complex, long in their cycle and 
subject to exceptional risks from weather and disease beyond the 
ordinary ups and downs of prices and wages which he suffers in 
common with industrialists. For the greater part of the year, and 
especially when he is most in need of credit, his capital is sunk in 
forms of wealth, difficult for any one but an expert to value and 
not readily chargeable as security for an advance, while his personal 
training and method of life are not such as to fit him to surmount 
these natural disadvantages and to establish that position in the 
credit market to which his financial stability and high standard 
of probity generally entitle him.” 

(3) Another feature of agricultural production in general, and 
also of particular agricultural crops, is inelasticity of supply and 
the comparative difficulty of adjusting the supply to fluctuations in 
demand. Devices which are open to the industrialist are not avail¬ 
able, in the same degree, to the agriculturist in controlling produc¬ 
tion. On the decline of demand, an industrialist can slow down or 
cease production altogether but not the farmer. Output cannot be 
stopped on a farm as it can be in a factory; if the land is not 
cultivated by man, it will produce its own crops of weeds, More¬ 
over the abandonment of the farm implies the abandonment of the 
home and will be undertaken far less readily than the abandon¬ 
ment of a workshop. The need for finance thus remains constant, 
though production may be unprofitable. This feature of inelasticity 
in production leads to a lowering in the standard of living and 
ultimately, to the morass of indebtedness. Indebtedness is not 
per se an evil, but the trouble arises when the debt is incurred by 
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a fanner who does not know the two cardinal points of farming, 
riz., what farming costs, and what it brings him. This position 
becomes worse, specially in a country like India, with an illiterate 
peasantry. 

(4) The phenomenon of over-production which may occur both 
in industry and agriculture creates some special difficulties for the 
latter. As a rule, industries are more centralised and can avail 
themselves of adequate credit facilities from existing machinery 
enabling them to withhold from the market a part of their supply 
and exercise a certain degree of control over the price by a^ee^ 
ment on some scheme of restriction of production. The agricul¬ 
turists, on the other hand, are totally disorganized, being scattered 
over a wide area, and having generally speaking, no such credit 
institution as can undertake the enormous task of providing them 
with the necessai'y credit for regulating the supply of their pro¬ 
duce. Their necessity for such help is thus much greater than that 
of industries and the circumstances call for some special arrange¬ 
ment through State assistance to extend cheap facilities for credit 
to the cultivators in order that they may hold on to their crop fat 
better prices. This is particularly needed in a country like India 
where the absence of necessary credit facilities and the illiteracy 
of the cultivators have made it impossible for them to safeguard 
their own economic interests, while their poverty, ignorance and 
debt obligations compel them to sell their crops for whatever price 
these may fetch immediately the harvesting is over. 

(5) The principal security for long-term credit, which the 
farmer can usually offer, is the land itself. In all countries agri¬ 
cultural land and other forms of real property are a most unsuit¬ 
able form of security in commercial banking, for land is not a 
readily realizable asset and its price is liable to peculiar influences, 
and necessitates a special machinery for ascertainment. Moreover, 
investments in them are so much frozen credit, so far as com¬ 
mercial banking is concerned. Again, there may be difficulties 
in connection with titles and restrictions, customary or stalidory, 
on the right of transfer. In India, the existing restrictions on 
the right of transfer operate to reduce the agriculturist’s credit and 
to increase the interest charges by increasing the risks of lending 
money to him. In fact, the word agriculturist as used in India 
comprehends a variety of persons from the cultivating proprietor 
(the landlord who has an absolute free-bold interest in the bold¬ 
ing, subject only to meeting the demands of the State on the 
land) to a landless agricultural labourer. Indeed agricultural 
interests in the land may, and not infrequently do, comprise 
numerous intermediate interests in between the State and the 
actual cultivator as a re.sult of the systems of tenures, under¬ 
tenures and sub-tenandes, which are recognised by custom or law 
or both. It is perfectly obvious that all these agi’icultiirists cannot 
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get the same kind of financial accommodation and that in the case- 
of some, it may not be possible to get any. accommodation at all; 

(6) The accomplishment of the task of successfully constructing, 
and maintaining the machinery of rural finance, that is to say, 
establishing a satisfactory link between agricultural industry and. 
the money market, between the farmer seeking credit and the 
capitalist seeking investment, has been found to be by no means 
easy in any part of the world. It is much less easy in India where- 
farming is essentially in the hands of small farmers and is so differ¬ 
ent from other forms of productive industries that the ordinary 
credit machinery which serves the needs of industrialists and the 
traders is prime facie unsuitable to agriculture. Effectively to 
finance the cultivators of a single district or even of a taluka, the 
resources of a commercial bank have to be distributed amongst 
thousands of small borrowers. Comparatively more liquid and more^ 
easily realisable assets of the cultivator to back up a banking credit 
are his crops or live stock or dairy produce. Even these are pre¬ 
carious forms of security owing to the physical risks to which produc- 
tion is subject, such as floods, failure of monsoon, pestilence among 
live-stock and so forth. The most honest and thrifty farmer cannofr 
under such contingencies always pay back punctually his debt; 
and agricultural credit should have beneficial effects, the creditor- 
should postpone his demand until the effects of a devastating visita¬ 
tion are over or a more favourable season comes round. Again, 
if the credit, advanced to a farmer, of a substantial sum cannot 
wholly be recovered from a year’s harvest without starving his 
other economic needs, his limited repaying liapacity necessitates- 
the recovery of the same in small driblets over a number of years, 
out of the margin of the profits of his farming. The rapid circula¬ 
tion of money being essential to the success of a commercial bank 
and the bulk of its working capital being derived from short-term- 
deposits or call money, a commercial bank cannot, generally- 
speaking, obviously afford to postpone its recoveries or tie up its 
resources to accommodate the farmers’ needs. The commercial 
banks therefore do not, to any appreciable extent, directly connect 
the agriculturists with the money market, although they can render- 
valuable financial assistance to the agriculturists in indirect ways, 
as will be shown later. 

68. Tliese important differences between agriculture and other- 
industries give rise to special problems of rural finance requiring 
special treatment all the world over. As stated in the Report orr 
Agricultural Credit in England (1927), “Credit and the machinery 
of borrowing and lending now form an integral part of the indus¬ 
trial system of all civilised countries, but in almost every agricul¬ 
tural country, credit for agriculture has come to be treated as a 
special question requiring, in many cases, special organization and, 
generally, special legislation’’. Even in America, where farms are* 
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large and agriculture much more organized, the need for special 
treatment of agriculture in the matter of capital and credit has 
been fully recognized as borne out by the following short extract 
from the Eeport of the Businessmen’s Commission on Agriculture : 
“Assuming that the essential facts have been ascertained and are 
understood, it is commonly accepted that the farmer’s problem 
may be approached and solved like any other business, industrial 
or economic question. This, it is submitted, involves a fallacy and 
if acted upon must invite confusion worse confounded. Elements 
of business are, however, present, it is true, and business methods 
must be observed ; but the pursuit of agriculture presents other 
features so peculiar, indeed so unique, that the failure to take 
account of them must lead to gravest miscalculation’’. 

69. In some western countries, especially England, a very large 
volume of rural credit is provided by the commercial banks. This 
is due mainly to the penetration into the country-side of the branch 
banking system. The Committee on Agricultural Credit in 
JEngland (1923) ascertained from each of the five leading banks in 
England and Wales the precise extent of their loans to agricul¬ 
turists and found that a sum of millions was the amount of 
Joans outstanding against farmers, of which ^26 millions represented 
loans for the purchase of agricultural land and £20 millions normal 
loans for current trading. The uneconomic nature of the majority 
•of the holdings, the slenderness of the security that the agriculturist 
ean offer and certain other causes perhaps account for the joint-stock 
banks in India not having provided any substantial amount of rural 
credit. It is chiefly on this account that the sowcar or the money¬ 
lender has been, and is still, the main source from which the culti¬ 
vator derives his financial accommodation, however, uneconomic 
the conditions on which it is obtained may be. In order, therefore, 
to leave- the farmer some part of the profits of his farming effort, 
it is necessary to devise a satisfactory system of rural finance. 

70. There is also another broad aspect of the problem of rural 
finance. It arises out of the interest of the nation as a whole to 
maintain agriculture in an efficient condition and the obligation 
of the State in that matter. The Businessmen’s Commission on 
Agriculture in America emphasises this aspect of Eural Einance 
in their report where they say “Agriculture is not merely a wav 
of making money by raising crops; it is not merely an industry or 
a business; it is essentially a public function or service performed 
by private individuals for the care and use of the land in the 
national interest; and farmers in the course of their pursuit of 
a living and a private profit are the custodians of the basis of the 
national life. Agriculture is therefore affected with a clear and 
unquestionable public interest, and its status is a matter of national 
concern calling for deliberate and far sighted national policies, not 
only to conserve the natural and human resources involved in it. 
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but to provide for the national security, promote a well-rounded 
prosperity, and secure social and political stability.” 

The function of credit and the part it plays in agriculture. 

71. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture and many of the 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees haAe pointed out that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that in an easily obtainable credit 
alone lies the panacea for all the ills from which the Indian agri¬ 
culturist suffers to-day. This is also the conclusion at which the 
Committees on Agricultural Credit and the Agricultural Tribunal 
of Investigation in England have arrived. The former at page 5 
of their Eeport (1923) observe as follows ;— 

‘‘Credit alone cannot convert an unprofitable industry into a 
profitable one. Credit may enable an individual to make a certain 
operation pay which might not otherwise pay or might not other¬ 
wise be undertaken at all and the price which the producer has 
to pay may just turn the scale towards profit or loss in his own 
case. Viewed in this way credit may be an important factor in 
the cost of production in individual cases but it is mainly in other 
directions that a solution must be sought of tbe difficult problem of 
how agriculture generally can be made to paj' and these lie beyond 
our province.” 

72. The Agricultural Tribunal of Investigation whose terms of 
reference were wider have very lucidly analysed the factors that 
go to make agriculture a paying industry and they have said that 
the study of foreign systems of agriculture show that a large 
number of forces contribute to the well-being of the agricultural 
industry in any country. The Tribunal singled out some of those 
factors whicli in their opinion were sufficiently important to deserve 
special mention. With some modifications these factors are equally 
applicable to Indian conditions and we may briefly enumerate them 
as follows :— 

(i) Removing the existing impediments to efficient production .— 
We have already referred to the necessity of improving irrigation 
facilities, particularly in regard to minor works, in order to increase 
both the area under crop and the yield. Other impediments are 
fragmentation and sub-division of holdings and the prevailing system 
of land tenure, which stands in the way of the growth in India of 
a class of peasant proprietors. The example of Denmark shows 
what the creation of peasant proprietors in land can do. Many 
competent observers regard the system of ownership in agricul¬ 
tural land as one of the influential causes in Denmark’s pros¬ 
perity. There the farm tenancy decreased from 42'5 per cent, 
in 1800 to 10 per cent, in 1905 and 92 per cent, of the farmers in 
Denmark now own their, farms. Wc have a’rendy referred in 
paragraph 64 to the detrimental effect which the presem system 
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of land tenure in many parts of India has on the capability of the 
agriculturist to raise capital and credit to the extent required. The 
Central Provinces Committee are of opinion that any form of rest¬ 
riction on the right to transfer land must have injurious reactions 
on the efficiency of the cultivator. It has also been suggested that 
the most urgent requirement before the country today is the 
passing of legislation to bring consolidation of holdings into being 
at the earliest possible moment, and that without consolidation 
progressive farming is impossible. 

In this connection one of onr colleagues, Mr. Devadhar, has 
obtained some interesting statistics about the working of the Act 
which was passed in 1928 for the consolidation of holdings in the 
Chhatisgarh Division of the Central Provinces (vide para. 1615 
et seq of the report of the Central Provinces Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee). According to his figures, during the short: 
period of a little over three years, during which the Act has been 
in operation, 502 villages have come forward to secure the benefit 
of ti\e Act; 174 villages out of 502 have so far been dealt irith; 
in ail 156,500 acres of land parcelled out into thousands of small 
holdings have been consolidated; the expenditure to Government 
has been comparatively small and in view of the attractiveness of 
the scheme to the agriculturist. Government have now decided to 
recover from him one-half of the cost of consolidation. 

Air. Devadhar also suggests that in the task of rural iip-lift 
work which is appealing to the imagination of the educated people 
interested in the betterment of the agriculturist, the work of con¬ 
solidation of uneconomic holdings or the prevention of further 
fragmentation of land must be vigorously undertaken. 

(ii) The fiscal organization of the country and in particular the 
assistance to agriculture by tariffs and subsidies. —^India has kept its 
door open for the import of agricultural produce from other 
countries and this policy, to quote a recent instance, has inflicted 
great hardship on the wheat producers of the country. The Eoyal 
Commission on Agriculture v.^hich considered the question of tariffs 
in connection with their enquiry recommended certain concessions 
in regard to the import duty on agricultural implements and 
articles used in the manufacture of such implements in India. 
Similarly, the grant of subsidies by the State for a limited period 
has been considered in certain other countries to be quite legiti¬ 
mate for fostering the production of certain crops and for various 
other purposes. 

(iii) Lowering the burdens of taxation. 

(iv) The economic organization of the industry and in particular 
the development among farmers of methods of purchase and sale 
and co-operative insurance. —Some of the Provincial Committees 
have emphasized the need for insurance against the unforeseen 
risks to which agriculture is exposed and have recommended that 
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the prospects of schemes of insurance of cattle and crops by Gov- 
<ernment or by co-operative organizations should be considered. 
We shall show in a. later chapter how the existing system 
of purchase and sale of agricultural produce leaves a great 
deal to be desired. We would only mention here that we agree 
with the foreign banking experts that httle will be gamed by 
bringing millions of acres under cultivation, or increasing the agri¬ 
cultural production of the country, unless the necessary steps are 
taken to ensure that the commodities produced will secure a ready 
sale at a profitable rate. 

(v) Instituting schemes for the improvement of land, live-stock 
nnd crops, elimination and control of pests of plants and animals, 
provision of power and other assistance to industries subsidiary to 
agriculture and developing afforestation. —It is not necessary to 
quote here all the recommendations of the Royal Commission in 
regard to the several items included in this factor. To quote only 
a few instances, the cultivation of improved varieties of seed does 
not confer sufficient advantage on the producer until arrangements 
are made for ensuring the purity of the article sold in the market. 
'It has been urged that legislation should be undertaken to avoid 
'adulteration of commodities in the market and that the Goverh- 
^ment should see that such legislation is enforced. Again, the im¬ 
port of hydro-genated oil into this country and its sale as ghee is 
reported to be responsible for the very slender chance of the revival 
■of the dairy industry in India. Further it has been suggested that 
the difficulties of climatic conditions in India are not insurmountable 
•and that if arrangements for cheap power be made, a very large 
area under cultivation can be protected against the vagaiies of nature 
and the existing risks of agricultural industry minimised to a great 
extent. The imprevement of the fertility cl the soil, which has 
been reduced by continuous cropping withort manm’e, is another 
urgent requisite of agricultural prosperity. 

(\i) Organizing the transport system of the country ivith dye 
regard to the interests of agriculture. —That the railway freight on 
the requirements of the agriculturists such as fuel and fertilisers, 
and on agricultural produce itself, is very high is a standing com¬ 
plaint against the present working' of the transport system of the 
country. This policy is said to place a very great handicap on the 
agricultural produce of this country in competition with imported 
articles from other countries. For instance, it is understood that 
at the time of our report the freight per maund of wheat from 
Australia to Calcutta is six annas while the railway freight from 
Lyallpur to Calcutta is Rs. 1-3-3. Similarly, it has been pointed 
out that chemical manures in India are not produced as by-pro¬ 
ducts of other industries and that on account of prohibitive prices 
they cannot be profitably used for ordinary crops in India. Other 
manures, like bone-meal, leaf-mould and potassium nitrate, can¬ 
not be used, as the transportation charges are very heavy. Wo 
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understand that bone-meal and potassium nitrate which are 
manures locally pi’oduced have to pay higher freight rates, 
than imported artificial manures. Moreover, a large quantity 
of farm-yard manure has to be burnt as there is no other 
fuel available and the cheap fuel from the forests cannot 
be brought to the cultivator’s door on account of prohibi¬ 
tive freight rates. Unless these handicaps are removed, the- 
cultivator has no chance of improving his productive capacity. We 
may in this connection refer to our discussions with the foreign 
banking experts where it was admitted that in Germany the rail¬ 
way freight rates are adjusted for the special benefit of agriculture. 

(vii) Establishing a system of sound general education amt 
special provision for agricultural education and research and for em¬ 
bodying the results of such research within the practice of the agri¬ 
culturist. —We understand that Denmark in less than half a century 
has raised herself to the height of prosperity by the education of 
her children and the improvement of her land. The spread of 
education among the rural population in India is of the foremost im¬ 
portance to agricultural development. We emphasize the necessity 
of embodying the results of agricultural research within the prac¬ 
tice of the agriculturist. As it is, even the Koyal Commission on 
Agriculture reported that although manurial experiments have been 
carried out on every agricultural station in India, satisfactory 
advice to the cultivator in regard to the use of manures had not 
reached the stage of practical politics. 

(viii) The developing of State or voluntary organization to pro¬ 
vide the necessary central and local machinery for carrying out mea¬ 
sures of agricultural policy and for influencing that policy. 

73. To sum up the position, we think that besides the provision 
of credit, the active pursuit of a progressive and constructive agricul¬ 
tural policy is necessary for the purpose of fostering profitable agri¬ 
culture under modern conditions. In order to provide Government 
with the information it requires to pursue such a policy it is neces¬ 
sary to have a provincial organization on a permanent basis. The 
Provincial Committees during the course of their enquiry were 
confronted with the absence of any reliable or complete economic 
data and some of them had to enlist the assistance of a few univer¬ 
sity graduates in connection with their intensive surveys in indivi¬ 
dual villages. More than one Provincial Committee have recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a provincial organization on the lines 
of the Punjab Board of -Economic Enquiry. We understand that 
this Board was formed in 1919 and has carried out a large num¬ 
ber of village surveys and collected information in varied subjects 
such as the size and distribution of agricultural holdings, the rates 
of food consumed, mortgages of agricultural land, farm accounts 
and family budgets, and has provided a mass of useful data on the- 
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■tjconomic position of the agriculturist. We support the recom- 
f^aendations of the Provijicial Committees that a Provincial Board 
of Economic Enquiry should be started in each province to collect, 
correlate and analyse all the economic factors influencing the agri¬ 
culturist and to present the results of the enquiry in a convenient 
form. As pointed out by the United Provinces Committee, the 
work of this Board must be of a practical rather than of a theore¬ 
tical nature and the Board itself should act as a hand-maid to the 
- Government Departments whose duty it is to promote the v. elfare 
and prosperity of the agricultural population. We do not think it 
18 necessary for us to indicate how the Board should be constituted. 
This we would leave to the Provincial Governments to decide. 
We understand that in the Punjab it is a non-official body con¬ 
sisting of both officials and non-officials interested in economic 
studies and practically depending on a Government grant for funds. 

74. Nicholson in liis report on agricultural banks in India draws 
pointed attention to the necessity to couple credit with the pro¬ 
motion, almost enforcement, of thrift, providence and heedfulness 
in borrowing. The Irish co-operators also lay considerable em-, 
phasis on the fact that the producer cannot be dissociated from the 
man and that in order tc bring about a change in his standard of 
living and in his outlook on life, the agriculturist should be tackled 
as a whole. Their well-known formula of rural economy is “Better 
Parming, Better Business and Better Living’’. The United Pro¬ 
vinces Committee have also struck the same note in their Eeport 
where they suggest that rural reconstructien and better living 
societies should go hand in hand with Co-operative Credit Societies. 
The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in d.ealing with the 
history of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt draw.some lessons for 
the guidance of those wdio wish to reform the system of rural 
’finance in India. They say : “The history of this institution pro¬ 
vides a wholesome corrective to the views of those who hold that 
the problems of rural debt are to be solved at a stroke by the provi¬ 
sion of cheap and abundant credit’’. 

75. The difficulties in dealing with the problem of the Indian 
agriculturist seem to be further complicated by the circumstance 
that in India agriculture is, with most cultivators with unecono¬ 
mic holdings, more a mode of living than a business. The 
Eoyal Commission on Agriculture summed up the position 
in these words : “To a very great extent the cultivator in 
India labours not for profit nor for a net return but for subsistence. 
The crowding of the people on the land, the lack of alternative 
means of securing a living, the difficulty of finding any avenue of 
escape and the early age at which a man is burdened with depend¬ 
ents combine to force the cultivator to grow food wherever he can 
and on whatever terms he can’’. Even elsewhere the farmer’s chief 
aim is to provide the necessaries of life for his own household. He 
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is both the proprietor and the wage-earner and this position of 
mixed interest offers “a stubborn challenge to the economist’s en¬ 
quiries as well as to the programmes of administrators and legisla¬ 
tors.” Whatever may be the actual figure, it is generally conceded, 
that the income of the agriculturist per head is the lowest in India, 
as compared with most other countries. The Bombay Provincial 
Committee’s observations may be taken as typical of the analysis 
of the position by other committees also. They say ;—‘‘No im¬ 
provement in the existing credit system and banking facilities is 
likely to be effective unless it is accompanied by measures for 
raising the standard of living and economic condition of the mass 
of the population and for building up its productive strength. It 
is beyond our terms of reference to make specific suggestions in 
the matter, but w’e consider it essential to point out that progress 
of banking will depend on the spread of education and the promo¬ 
tion of agricultural improvement and the encouragement of in¬ 
dustrial effort. Economic progress and development of banking- 
being inter-dependent, banking cannot make any advance in a 
community sunk in poverty, ignorance and helplessness. Credit 
would merely supply grease to the economic machine arid it is: 
essential that all possible mea.sures should be taken to ensure the- 
efficient working of the entire mechanism”. 

7G. We are, however, aware that the poor economic condition 
of the peasantry in India in general and the lack of proper credit 
facilities available to them involve them in a vicious circle. The’ 
position of many of the cultivators makes it difficult for them to 
furnish any security readily acceptable from the point of view of 
sound, safe and easily realisable investment. On tiie otlier hand the' 
lack of cheap facilities for credit is responsible for the circumstances 
which compel these cultivators to resort to such money-lending 
agencies as impose on them quite ruinous terms regarding the condi¬ 
tions and rates of the loans and weaken their economic position 
still further through enhancement of their pre-existing debt. We 
do recognise that, although the economic position of these cultiva¬ 
tors is due to various factors which do not strictly come under our 
purview, unless some effective measures are taken to furnish them 
.with proper credit facilities, their economic position -vdll grow 
worse day by day. We have, therefore, proposed in subsequent 
chapters better provision for rural credit through suitable organiza¬ 
tion of agencies like co-operative societies, land mortgage banks 
and money-Iender.s and have also suggested the creation of new 
facilities such as the establishment of licensed i\’arehouses. 
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Eubal Indebtedness. 


77. The question of rural indebtedness is one of the most im¬ 
portant questions with which we have to deal. The prosperity of 
the country and the successful development of trade, industry and 
commerce entirely depend upon the improviiment in the general 
economic condition and in the increase in ihe buying power of 
its population engaged in, and dependent on, agriculture. To 
achieve this it is necessary that the problem of indebtedness, its 
causes and its liquidation should be effectively solved. The Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committees have attempted an estimate 
of rural indebtedness in their respective provinces. For the reasons 
mentioned in the provincial reports, estimates of rural indebtedness 
cannot be accurate. A total of about Es. 9()0 crores made up of 
the figures for different provinces given in the provincial reports 
may, however, be taken as a very rough estimate of the total rural 
indebtedness of India. The figures for different provinces are :— 


Province. 

Assam 






Total rural indebtedn 

Rs. 

. . 22 crores. 

Bengal 



. 



. 

. 100 crores. 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 






. 155 crores. 

Bombay . 





. 

* 

. 81 crores. 

Burma . . 



. 




. 60—60 crores. 

Central Areas 



• 



• 

. 18 crores. 

Central Provinces 







. 36 crores. 

Coorg 







. 36—65 lakhs. 

Madras 



• 




. 150 crores. 

Punjab . 


• 





. 135 crores. 

United Provinces 



• 




. 124 crores. 


78. On the question whether ihe volume of agricultural indeb¬ 
tedness is increasing or decreasing, there is a general consensus 
of opinion that the volume has been increasing in the course of the 
last century. Sir Edward Maclagan writing in 1911 observed as 
follows:—“It has^long been recognised that indebtedness, is no 
new thing in India. The writings of Munro, Elphinstone and 
others make it clear that there was much debt even at the beginning 
of our rule. But it is also acknowledged that the indebtedness has 
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riseu coriHiderably during our rule and more especially during the 
last half century. The reports received from time to time and the 
evidence of annual sale and mortgage data show clearly there has 
been a very con.siderable inci'ease of debt during the last half a 
century.” The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India summed 
up the position in these words ; ‘‘It is more than probable that the 
total rural indebtedne.ss has incrca.sed in the provinces; whether 
the pro[>ortion it bi'ars to t'lo gi'owing a.s.sets of the people has re¬ 
mained at tlie .same level or whether it is a heavier burden or 
lighter burden on the more pros))erous cultivator than of old are 
(juestions to which the evidence we have received does not provide 
an answer”. The Punjab Committee have, for example, estimated 
that the total agricultural debt in the province lias increased from 
. Es. 90 crore.s in 1921 to Es. 135 crores in 1929. The burden of 
indebtedness has really become much more crushing than can be 
judged from a comparison of the growth of its volume in rupees, 
wlien we take into account the fact that the fall in the price of the 
crops since 1921 has been roughly 50 per cent. To understand 
the full effect of this burden, we may state, for instance, that the 
increase of rural debt in the Punjab from Es. 90 crores in 1921 to 
Es. 135 crores in 1929 really represents a debt of Es. 270 crores 
in 1930. 

Some of the Provincial Committees attempt to distribute the 
debt per capita and per acre of cullivated land, but the figures 
arrived at are not such as are calculated to convey an accurate idea 
of the economic, position of the agiiciiUnrisL. Eegarding the distri¬ 
bution of debt on the acreage of c.ullnrable agi’icultural land, the 
Bombay Committee which attempts to arrive at a figure points out 
that it is of little practical value, and what applies to Bombay 
applies ef|ually to all other provinces. After pointing out that the 
debt works out to 15 times the total land assessment, and at Es. 23 
and Es. 20 per net cropped acre and cultivated acre respectively, 
the Committee proceeds to say that the figures vary in regard to 
the several parts of the Bombay Presidency like Southern Cbijerat, 
Khandesh. Smd and Konkan, and that higher indebtedness per acre 
does not necessarily mean a correspondingly heavier burden. In 
their own words ‘‘An acre of good land may require larger capital 
and yield good income whereas an acre of inferior land may require 
less capital and yield less. ITom the point of view of assets also, 
an acre of land denotes different values at different places”. In 
view' of the difficulties pointed out above in regard to the incidence 
of debt per capita or per acre, we have not further examined the 
question. 

79. As regards the number of agriculturists who are free from 
debt, different Committees have adopted different methods of ascer¬ 
taining the percentage of those who are free from debt to the total 
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rural population. The figures so worked out for four provinces are 
given below :— 


Province. 



Percentage 
free from debt. 

Assam 

• 

• 

. varying from 9 per cent to 38 

per cent in different districts. 
(1) 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 

• 

. varying from 19 per cent to 

21 per cent. (2) 

Central Provinces 



. varying from 14 per cent to 

72 per cent in the case of 
landlords and from 13 por 
cent to 70 per cent in the 
case of cultivators. (3) 

United Provinces 

• 

• 

. varying from 33 per cent to 

61 per cent. (4) 


This being the first effort by a Committee to arrh'e at even approxi- 
mate figures of freedom from indebtedness in rural areas, and in 
view of the differing methods employed in each of the four pro¬ 
vinces figures for which are available as above, we feel that it 
would be erroneous to attach any importance to the value of these 
figures as being of general application even in the whole of the 
respective provinces. But it is to be hoped that the provinces may 
be able, in their subsequent efforts, to make more definite enquiries 
following the spade work done by their Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittees last year. 

80. As early as 1875’ the Commission appointed to enquire into 
the causes of the agrarian riots in the Deccan went into the causes 
of agricultural indebtedness. The findings of that Commission were 
later tested by Nicholson, by investigation into the causes of poverty 
in the province of Madras, who summarised them as follows :— 

“First, poverty with unproductive soil, precarious climate, and 
irregu larity of income, 

Second, ignorance and improvidence, 

Third, extravagance. 

Fourth, ancestral debt. 

Fifth, expansion of credit. 

Sixth, increase of population without corresponding iiicrease 
of return, 

Seventh, facilities for borrowing owing to influence of 
money-lenders. 

Eighth, the limitation laws, as leading to renewals on 
usurious terms including compound interest,, and 
Ninth, revenue system of a fixed demand.’’ 

(1) Assam, para. 33. 

(2) Bihar and Orissa, paras. 83 and 91. 

(3) Central Provinces, paras. 703 and 716. 

(4) United Provinces, para. 183. 
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•81. The Provincial Committees have made detailed investigations 
into the causes of rural indebtedness and their conclusions tally 
in the main with those mentioned by the Deccan Commission and 
by Nicholson. According to the Provincial Committees there are 
many reasons why the agriculturist in India is obliged to 
borrow. The most important and common reason is past 
indebtedness, which occasions fresh borrowing due mainly to 
- the high rates of interest charged. These high rates of 
interest are partly the cause and partly the effect of indeb¬ 
tedness. The other main reasons are the small size of his 
holding and the way it is split up, making it almost impos¬ 
sible for him to live within his small income without getting into 
debt unless he is exceptionally frugal and industrious, or has some 
extraneous source of income; his constantly recurring losses of 
cattle frorn drought and disease, and the insecurity of crops w'hich 
aggravates the cumulative effects of the other factors. To the 
agriculturist’s extravagant expenditure upon marriage and other 
domestic ceremonies is attributed some part of the indebtedness, 
though many of the Provincial Committees think that the picture 
of extravagance is overdrawn. Both the Central Provinces "and 
the Burma Committees have, however, pointed out that in times 
of prosperity owing to the absence of proper investment facilities, 
cultivators do spend larger sums upon social ceremonies than would 
he spent in lean years. Improvidence and purchase of land at heavy 
prices and taking up leases of land at high rentals during periods 
of boom have also been mentioned among the causes. In many 
cases the purchase of land at heavy competitive prices or obtaining 
lands on lease at high rents is said to be due to want of other 
occupations besides agriculture. The amount borrowed for im- 
provements is generally small, but in lower Burma a large part 
of the indebtedness of the agriculturists is said to be due to the 
clearing and improvements carried out by the aid of borrowed 
capital. Borrowing for speculative trading is said to be one of 
the most frequent causes of indebtedness in Burma. Another 
cause of indebtedness in Burma is reported to be the necessity 
for one member of the family of a deceased person under the 
Budhist Inheritance Paw, sometimes to’ purchase the bolding 
of the deceased person if it is not large enough to be shared 
among all the members of the family. It is believed that 
a considerable amount is borrowed in Bihar and Orissa for 
trade purposes, e.q., for collecting village produce and selling it 
at large centres. The Punjab Committee point out that while 
the reasons given above explain the existence of debt, the money¬ 
lender and his vicious system of business explain the continuance 
of such indebtedness and that the grfeat expansion of credit that 
has taken place due to high prices and the inflated value of land 
-account for the volume of indebtedness. The Committee have also 
referred to the increase in population without any corresponding 
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increase in production. While in all countries of the world during 
the last fifty years the percentage of population living on land has 
decreased, in India the percentage has considerably increased. 
According to the census figures, the percentage of the population 
following the occupation of pasture and agriculture has steadily 
risen from 61 per cent in 1891 to 66 per cent in 1901, 71-per cent 
in 1911 and 72 per cent in 1921. The Assam Committee have- 
added another very potent cause which appears to have contributed 
largely to the increase of indebtedness^ namely, the decline of the 
cottage industries and the loss of income to the ryot by a subsidiary 
occupation in the off-season. 

82. To this state of indebtedness are attributed many of the 

evils to which the peasant is now subject. It is said that the in¬ 
debtedness leads ultimately to the transfer of land from the agri¬ 
cultural class to the non-agricultural money-lender, leading to the 
creation of a landless proletariat with a reduced economic status 
The result is said to be loss of agricultural efficiency, as the money¬ 
lender sublets at a rate which leaves die cultivator with a re¬ 
duced incentive to raise a good crop. It is reported that this ia 
confirmed by widespread crop-cutting experiments in Bihar and' 
Orissa and Bombay. It is also added that as a resulD of this 
inefficiency the ryot is unable to get enough money to put in 
cultivation to yield first class crops and that hij thus moves in a 
vicious circle. The United Provinces Committee, however, do not 
think that transfer of land from agriculturists to non-agriculturists 
is al\vays necess-arily for the .worse, and they do not recommend 
the extension of the Bundelkhand Act to other parts of the provineo, 
but they recognize the need for a further and fuller inquiry into 
the matter. In some provinces, such as Madras and the Punjab^ 
money-lending business is also done by the ryot money-lenders and 
any resulting change in the ownership of land has no detrimental 
effect on agricultural efficiency. The evil is sard to be very pre¬ 
valent in Bengal where it is believed the lenders are non-agricul¬ 
turists in the majority of cases. No recent figures regarding the 
gains and losses of the agriculturist class by sale of land are avail¬ 
able and it is not safe to draw any conclusion as lo the present pota¬ 
tion in this matter. The Central Provinces Committee have, how¬ 
ever, stated that the village surveys made by them showed that the- 
number of persons who had lost their land through indebtedness: 
was extremely small and that the money-lender at present at any 
rate, has no desire to take land in satisfaction of debts. ^ 

83. The Provincial Committees have also gone into the allega¬ 
tion that is generally made that the cultivator is obliged by reason 
of his indebtedness to sell his produce to his creditor at an unfavour¬ 
able season and at a price detrimental to himself. When money¬ 
lenders are also shopkeepers and commission agents, they often 
make it a condition that the agriculturists’ produce must be sold 
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: through them. This very seriously affects the liberty of action in 
marketing the produce and is undesirable when the parties to 
the bargain are not matched. The evil effects of this system are 
i felt more in Madras, Bengal and Assam than in other provinces, 
f A word may be said in explanation of the attitude of the money¬ 
lender who, as stated by the Bengal Provincial Committee,* is not 
i^lways wholly to blame. Even when the money-lender is not a 
itrader, and does not want to buy the produce, he kno\vs that if 
^.fhe debtor does not pay after selling his produce, it will not be 
possible for the latter to pay till after the next harvest. He has, 
therefore, to put pressure on the debtor immediately after the 
harvest, and the effect of this pressure is so great that the borrower 
is compelled to dispose of his harvest as quickly as he can. As 
every growmr is equally pressed for cash and has to sell at the same 
time, the price obtained by the cultivator is naturally depressed in 
consequence. 

84. It is not necessary to repeat here some of the instances of 
economic servitude that arise from the money-lender’s grip over 
the cultivator as these are mentioned in the report of the Agricul¬ 
tural Commission (paragraph 363), but such instances are now 
reported to be rare. It is reported that the charges that the money¬ 
lenders used to impose are gradually disappearing and that services 
rendered to creditors are generally paid for to a substantial extent. 

,85. To the chronic state of indebtedness on the part of the Indian 
cultivator may also he attributed the existing unsatisfactoiy system 
-of agricultural finance, under which no clear distinction is drawn 
between loans required for short and long periods. When large 
-sums of money are borrowed, say^ for capital improvements or for 
repaying old debt, which could not in ordinary circumstances be 
repaid within a short period of time, the period of repayment fixed 
in the bond of agreement does not ordinarily exceed a short period; 
’for instance, it is three years in the Central Provinces. The re¬ 
sult is that the income of the cultivator has to be utilised towards 
the payment of the loan to a greater extent than is possible or 
desirable and he is left without sufficient margin even for his sub¬ 
sistence. This involves running the farms on less productive 
methods than would otherwise have been possible, and its reactions 
nn national welfare are detrimental. The Central Provinces Com¬ 
mittee feel very strongly that the creation of facilities for liquida¬ 
tion of debts, when they assume serious proportions, by dispensing 
long-term loans through an appropriate agency at low rales of 
interest would not only act as a safety-valve against the individual 
agriculturist becoming hopelessly indebted and unable to follow 
productive methods of cultivation, but would also of itself react 
upon the money market so as to reduce the general rates of interest 
charged on the short-term loans themselves. 
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Debt Conciliation .and Liquid.ation. 

86. Among the causes responsible for the low standard of living: 
of the agriculturists and the continued impoverishment of this 
class, even in areas which are blessed with good seasons and 
normal crops, indebtedness must te given a high place. Eural 
credit, broadly speaking, falls into two categories, the current 
debt incurred annually with the intention of repayment after the- 
harvest, and the standing or prior debt. As a matter of fact 
owing to the high, and not infrequently usurious, rate of interest 
whicl^ has generally to be paid on the current debt, and various 
other causes, the whole of it cannot often be repaid after the 
harvest, and the consequence is that the portion outstanding adds 
to the standing debt. The strengthening and expanding of the 
co-operative credit’ organizations, and controlling! usury in the 
manner we have indicated in later chapters, are in our opinion the’ 
most potent remedies for arresting tlie future growth of unproduc¬ 
tive debt. But the liquidation of the standing indebtedness pre¬ 
sents an altogether different problem, it has to be remembered 
that in the majority of cases, this chronic debt is inherited. We 
find children born in debt and making every feasible effort to pay 
the debt of the fathers and forefathers. This social tradition and 
the custom of succeeding generations acknowledging and paying 
the debts of forefathers have been exalted into a legal doctrine of 
the “pious obligation”,'to pay an ancestor’s debts, enforceable in 
courts of lawL Even when no assets pass and debts are not legally 
inherited, the debt is generally treated by the son or the heir as a 
debt of honour by force of tra,dition. 

87. The only facility which is now available to the agridul- 
turist for redeeming his standing debt, apart from borrowing from 
one money-lender to repay another, is supplied by the co-operative 
credit organizations, mostly land mortgage banks. The limited 
extent to which these organizations assist in the redemption of 
prior debt is discussed later on in chapters IX and X. Neverthe¬ 
less, valuable work in redeeming the standing debt of the agricul¬ 
turist can be done by co-operative land mortgage banks in localities 
where they exist, and the further establishment of these banks 
should be encouraged where there is a reasonable prospect of their 
working successfully having regard to all the local conditions. In 
order, however, to satisfy the credit requirements of the large class 
of agriculturists who are outside the co-operative movement and to 
provide for substantial loans to big landlords, provincial land 
mortgage corporations on a joint-stock basis or on the model of 
the English Land Mortgage Corporation will jje necessary. Wer 
shall deal with the subject of land mortgage banks fully in 
Chapter X. 
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88. Land mortgage banks can, however, be utilized for the 
purpose of redemption of standing debt only by those who can 
produce adequate security based on land and who have got an 
adequate amount of surplus income (/.e., after paying for their 
-cultivation expenses and other current needs) which can be used 
for the payment towards the redemption of the debt of annual 
instalments spread over a long period of years, and who-will not 
have to seek further assistance from a money-lender for meeting 
their current needs and for the payment of such instalments. A 
large number of agriculturists, however, cannot produce adequate 
security based on land or where they can do so, do not possess the 
surplus income; and it is therefore impossible for them tb have 
recourse to land mortgage banks. It follows that under existing 
conditions a large number of agriculturists have no facilities for 
.getting rid of their standing debt; and this circumstance is re¬ 
sulting in a progressive and serious deterioration in their economic 
condition. We consider that it is incumbent on Government to 
-devise measures to meet the situation. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture uttered a serious note of warning when they said : 
“It must be clearly recognized that the worst policy towards debt 
is to ignore it and do nothing”. 

89. One method by which the problem can be tackled is by 
bringing about conciliation between debtors and creditors with the 
object of securing a composition of the standing debt. Several of 
the Provincial Committees deal v/itii this method of solution of 
;the problezn : 

(i) The Central Provinces Committee izave given some facts 
■and figures relating to tiie debt conciliation proceedings which were 
undertaken by tlie local Government in various parts of the pro¬ 
vince during the period of economic depression resulting from the 
famine years of 1897—1900. The Provincial Committee have col¬ 
lected certain figures with regard to the proceedings carried out in 
Damoh (two-thirds of the District!, Balago.at, Bhandara, Hcshanga- 
bad, Betul and Jubbulpore areas. The total debt w'hose composition 
was attempted amounted to Rs. 2,06,29,512 at the inception of 
the proceedings, and the amount remitted was Rs. 1,21,70,904. The 
Committee point out that there may have been some debt concilia¬ 
tion in other districts of the province as wa^Il, but that the figures in 
respect of them are not now forthcoming. The details of the 
figures mentioned above are given at page 149 of the Committee’s 
report. What is of greater interest is the method of conciliation 
■work and the following extract elucidates it :— 

“The agency used consisted of local panchayats under the 
direction of a Government officer. Debtors and 
creditors were collected in every village and after the 
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objects of the proceedings were explained to them, 
they were called upon to sign an agreement to abide 
by the decision of the conciliators. The creditors 
were also required to sign a certificate that the state¬ 
ment of their claims was complete, and that any item 
omitted from it should be considfired void. The pay¬ 
ing capacity of the debtor was then ascertained and 
the liabilities distributed. In the case of tenants, 
instalments were spread over a period of 5 to 10 years 
and in the case of malguzars 15 years. The instal¬ 
ments in each ca.se were fixed on the basis of rent or 
revenue paid. Six per cent intfsrest was allowed in 
the case of overdue instalments of cash loans and 12J 
per cent on grain loans. Tn any year in which Gov¬ 
ernment revenue was remitted or suspended by rea¬ 
son of failure of crops, default in payment of instal¬ 
ments did noc incur interest. No special agency was 
created for discharging the debts as compounded, and 
no cash payments were made to the creditors. The 
proceedings amounted largely to wnting-olf a good 
deal of irrecoverable debt.” 

One of the officers wdio conducted these operations reported that 
the creditors soon repented of the wave of generous enthusiasm 
and relapsed into their usual methods of collection of debts. The 
Committee further point out that the results were in any case only 
made possible by tlie exercise of considerable executive pressure 
and that similar methods vrould be unsuitable under present condi¬ 
tions. 

(ii) The Punjab Committee do not refer lo this subject m the 
body of their report, but describe some of the operations of com¬ 
position of old debt carried on in their province in part III of note 
C appended to the Report (vide p>ages 173-174). It appears from 
that note that conciliation was attempted in Lyallpur, Lahore, 
Bohtak, Gujranwfala, Perozepore and Sialkot areas and that in 
some areas the results were satisfactory, while in others they were 
not. It was generally found in some of the areas that the .money¬ 
lender agreed to composition onlv in bad cases. The following 
account of the method adopted by the Debt Composition Committee 
in Sialkot area where results were most satisfactory will serve to 
elucidate the process :— 

‘‘The Committee approach the money-lender and ask him 
to settle the accounts of certain members of the (co¬ 
operative) society. The money-lender will then tell 
them the amount including interest up-to-date. A 
round sum is offered to him and after some haggling. 
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agreement is reached and composition is effected as 
follows ;— 

(1) cattle are given to sahukars for amounts which are 

sometimes higher than market prices; 

(2) grain, hhusa, etc., are handed over to the sahukars', 

(3) partial payments are made in cash; and 

(4) in some cases concessions are also obtained regarding 
the amount of interest, etc. 

In some cases instalments are fixed after making a substantial re¬ 
payment and at times interest ceases to run from the time of pay¬ 
ment of a lump sum”. 

(iii) The Bihar and Orissa Committee describe an experiment 
at debt clearance in the Eanchi District where during 1906—12 the 
local Government made a determined attempt to redeem debt. 
The details of the scheme and its progress are given in a very 
interesting memorandum by Mr. Houlton, Settlement Officer, 
which is printed in the evidence volume of the Committee’s report. 
The scheme was tried on a moderately large scale and the Gov¬ 
ernment advanced about Pis. 1-^ lakhs to the debtors to enable them 
to satisfy dheir creditors. In 19T2, however, it was decided not to 
proceed further with the .scheme. It w'as generally accepted to be 
a failure, principally owing to the fact that many of the cultivators 
could not maintain regularity of repayment and ultimately con¬ 
tracted fresh debts from the village money-lenders in order to pay 
off Government instalments. 

90. The general experience I'ecorded in all these provinces has 
been that any scheme of debt conciliation could not succeed until 
adequate organization for carrying out debt clearance has been built 
up, and unless some agency like the Government or the co-operative 
credit societies or land mortgage banks where they exist, is forth¬ 
coming to make cash advances to the debtors in order to enable 
them to pay the compounded debt, at least in part, to the creditor. 
The Central Provinces Committee are satisfied that many creditors 
would readily agree to accept in full satisfaction of their dues con¬ 
siderably less sums if paid down in cash. They also express the 
hope that District Development Boards and those assisting in the 
campaign of rural reconstruction would be able to help in evolving 
a scheme of debt redemption. The Punjab Committee report that 
their evidence leads them to believe that in many areas the money¬ 
lender is finding recovery increasingly difficult and is more disposed 
than ever before to compound his claims. It is thought, they say, 
that he would agree to substantial reductions if he were given an 
assurance that the amount finally settled would be repaid by a 
fixed date without further effort on his part; and it is suggested 
that the bes^ way of giving him this assurance would be to allow 
him to transfer his debt, or such part of it as could not be paid at 
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once, to the co-operative society as a deposit which would be re¬ 
payable pari passu with the instalments fixed for the debtor, sub¬ 
ject to a maximum period of, say, ten years. 

OuB Eecommendations. 

91. We consider it to be a matter of supreme importance from 
the point of view of the economic prosperity of the country, as well 
as for the purpose of stemming the growth of discontent among a 
large section of the population, that a serious effort should be 
made to find a remedy for the chronic indebtedness of the agricul¬ 
turist, so far as it relates to his unproductive debt. We recognize- 
that the problem does not admit of an easy solution; and that 
even the provision of cheap and abundant credit will not solve it 
at a stroke and will not be of tangible benefit if the borrower does 
not understand the economic value of the credit and does not 
exercise prudence and judgment in its use. In our opinion the 
most effective remedy will be found in the pursuit by the local 
Governments of a vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a voluntary 
basis, and we commend for their consideration a scheme on the 
following lines :— 

(1) Special officers should be appointed in each province 

whose function would be by propaganda to persuade 
the lender and the borrower to agree to a redemp¬ 
tion of standing debt on the basis of a cash payment 
or equated payments spread over a number of years. 
It should be one of the functions of these officers to 
ad%'ise the agriculturist debtors of the existing facili¬ 
ties for lightening the burden of indebtedness, such 
as those provided for in the Usurious Loans Act and 
the Civil Procedure Code for repayment of loans by 
instalments. If it is considered desirable that Con¬ 
ciliation Boards would facilitate the operations of 
these officers, local Governments should arrange for 
theii' appointment. 

(2) The existing co-operative credit societies should be 

utilized as the agency for the payment to the lender 
of the amounts payable under the terms of the settle¬ 
ment, and it will be a part of the arrangement that 
the borrower should become a member of the co¬ 
operative society, so that the society may provide 
finance for his current needs in future. 

{3} Where the lender is willing to take in annual instal¬ 
ments such part of the debt as will have to be repaid 
to him under the terms of the settlement less any 
amount which the borrower can repay forthwith, 
the outstanding part of the settled 'debt will be 

E 
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treated as a deposit by the lender with the co-opera¬ 
tive society, the understanding being that the society 
will refund it to him through the annual instalments- 
settled. 

(4) Where the lender wants a cash payment in regard to 
the part of tlie debt which will have to be repaid to 
him under the terms of the settlement, Government 
should advance to the co-operative society the neces¬ 
sary funds which will be repaid by the society in 
annual instalments. Government should for this pur¬ 
pose have a regular programme of advances to co¬ 
operative societies in selected areas for purposes of 
debt redemption. 

t5) In fixing the annual instahnents to he paid by the 
borrower, due regard will have to be made for his 
paying capacity after making full allowance for his 
current expenses both for cultivation apd mainte¬ 
nance. 

(6) It is possible that the borrower may default in paying. 

regularly his annual instalments. In that case, the 
society will be subjected to a loss, and it is desirable- 
that Government shoidd come to the assistance of 
the society in all cases where the loss is not due to 
any negligence or mismanagement on the part of the- 
latter. 

(7) If necessary, the w'hole arrangement should have the 

backing of a legislative enactment. 

As in effect, the repayment of the settled amount of the 
debt will be made from long-term deposits either from 
the lender or the Government, there cannot be any 
objection in principle to ait ordinary co-operative 
society undertaking the work. 

92. There will, however, be cases In which the lender will not 
agree to a voluntary settlement of the debt. In such cases it will 
be necessary to take action to secure a compulsory settlement by 
means of legislative enactment. 

93. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture approached the ques¬ 
tion of redemption of ancestral debt from the standpoint of debtors 
who are prepared to give up all their assets in discharge of the in¬ 
herited debt. The force of tradition and the legal fiction of moral 
and pious obligations to discharge ancestral debt, even where the 
assets are insufficient to cover the debt, have proved serious 
obstacles to the clearance of a large volume of inherited debt. The 
debtors are at present unable to .avail themselves of the complex 
machinery of the present insolvency law which was primarily 
designed for mercantile cases. The Eoyal Commission, therefore, 
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recommended that the case for a siniple Rural Insolvency Act 
should be considered in every province. They stated the justifica¬ 
tion for their recommendation in these words : “Just as creditors 
have the right to insist that all the debtor’s assets should be im¬ 
pounded and applied towards the payment of the debts, so also 
the debtor who has given uy> all his assets should have the clear 
right to be allowed to earn his living if lie can and to be free to 
make a new' start in life.” The Civil Justice Committee in dealing 
with the suitability of the existing Jh'ovincial Insoivency Law for 
rural debtors have more or less given expression to the view that 
the existing law does not suit agriculturist debtors. We are in 
agreement with the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture and the Civil Justice Coiiimittee that the case for a 
simple Rural Insolvency Act should bo considered in every pro¬ 
vince. The adjudication of the claims under the Act should be 
made as speedy and inexpensive as possible and the debtor should 
be given facilities to obtain his di.scliarge as quickly as possible. 
There should be a special provision in the Rural Insolvency Act 
for enforcing a scheme of coinpo.sition before an order of adjudica¬ 
tion is made. Provision should also lie made for exemption from 
sale of profierties indispensably neces.sary for the family of the 
insolvent as provided in section fiO of the Civil Procrcdure Code. 

94. We are also of the opinion tliat, in view of the importance 
of the subject, the Governments concerned should explore the 
possibility and desirability of undertaking other legislation to 
secure the settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. 



CHAPTER VI. 

lUJEAL FINANCE (Conld.). 

Normal Credit Needs of Agriculture. 

95. The normal credit needs of tlie cultivator may be classified, 
taking the time factor for analysis, into two broad classes, viz. :— 

(i) Short-term credit and intermediate credit to meet cur¬ 
rent outgoings and to facilitate production. The 
current outgoings and expenses of production include 
the buying of cattle and agricultural implements (or 
hiring them); purchase of manure and seeds; expen¬ 
ses of transplantation in the case of wet cultivation 
and weeding and hoeing of dry crops and of reaping, 
gathering and threshing; maintenance of the farmer, 
his family and live-stock and payment of revenue 
and rent; and outlay on various items of improve¬ 
ments effected in the ordinary course of husbandry 
such as levelling, deep ploughing, irrigation, clear¬ 
ance, drainage, fencing, and installation of pumping 
plant. 

(ii) Long-term credit for obtaining fixed capital to be in¬ 
vested permanently or for long periods. The fixed 
capital is required for the purchase of land, acquisi¬ 
tion of costly equipments, consolidation and improve¬ 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debt. 

• 96. The cultivator al.so requires credit, which may be either 
short-term, intermediate or long-term., 

(1) for marketing and movement of produce, and 

(2) for small rural and cottage industries. 

We think it will be convenient to treat these latter require¬ 
ments separately, not because they are less important than those 
mentioned in paragraph 9-5 but because they lend themselves to 
separate treatineiit. 


SnOBT-TERM CREDIT. 

97. The Madras Committee * have .analysed the four requi-sites 
of the short-term credit required by cultivators as follows ;— 

(i) As the loans are required for the expenses of cultivation 
including rent and domestic expenditure, they should 
be available in comparatively small sums spread over 
a period of eight or nine months and should be repay¬ 
able only after the crops are sold. 


Madras, paras. 129—)32. 
{ 68 ) 
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(ii) The loans must be available at short notice so as to enable 

the cultivator to take advantage of the rains and do 
the ploughing and transplantation as soon as they are 
possible. 

(iii) The finance must be adequate. As pointed out by the 

Madras Committee, it is useless to lend money to plant 
a crop and to refuse a loan for further expenses con¬ 
nected with cultivation as the first loan is only jeopar¬ 
dised by such refusal. 

(iv) The loans must carry a reasonable rate of interest, as 

otherwise agriculture may not be profitable even when 
other circumstances are favourable. 

98. As already stated, short-term loans are purely seasonal in 
character and normally they should be repaid in full some time 
after the harvest. If there is a partial or total failure of the crops, 
an extension of the period is, however, required. 

Intermediate Credit. 

99. The cultivator also requires intermediate credit for the pur¬ 
chase of cattle and farming implements. These loans are required 
normally for a period of from one to three years. 

Long-term Credit. 

100. The first essential feature of long-term rural credit is 
that the sum advanced to the cultivator should be sufficient 
effectively to start him on his business. In India he requires 
long-term funds mainly to redeem his prior debts and to 
improve his lands and methods of cultivation so as to 
obtain increased returns from agriculture. In the second 
place, the long-term loan thus advanced should be repay¬ 
able from the margin of profit of the borrower’s holding without 
putting him to the necessity of starving his current financial needs 
(domestic and occupational), or of borrowing from another source, 
or of selling his holding to discharge the loan. In other words, the 
purpose of the loan and the repaying capacity of the borrower 
determine the period of the loan. In certain other countries the 
loans are spread over a long term of years and are recovered in 
easy instalments which usually amount to a small percentage of 
the principal amount of the loan. Tor instance, the maximum 
period allowed for repaying such loans is 30 years in Finland, 33 
years in Chile, 36J years in New Zealand, 42 years in Australia, 
50 years in Italy and Japan, 54J years in Austria, 57 years in 
Switzerland, 60 years in Denmark, 63^ears in Hungary, 68J years 
in Ireland and 75 years in France (1). 


(1) “ Rural Credits ” by Herrick, page 211. 
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Estim.ate of requirements. 


101. For the purpose of our report it is not altogether necessary 
to frame any accurate estimates of the requirements of cultivators 
for credit of various classes. 


102. Some of the Provincial Committees have devoted attention 
to the calculation of the short-term and in- 
JeLSe C^rdit.““ termediate credit required by cultivators in 
India. In making such calculations they 


were handicapped by the shortness of time at their disposal. They 
were in addition confronted with various difidculties, such as the 


illiteracy of the agriculturists who very rarely kept accounts, the 
difficulty of distinguishing between borrowed money and owned 
capital, the allowance to be made for household expen.ses, etc. 
The estimates which they have given, and which are stated to be 


very rough, relate mostly to short-term loans though they seem to 
include, in the case of some of the provinces at any rate, require¬ 


ments for the purchase of cattle and the replacement of imple¬ 
ments, which should he met from intermediate credit. The fact is 
that in India it has not been usual to make a hard and fast distinc¬ 
tion between short-term and intermediate credit. A rough idea in 
regard to requirements for short-term and intermediate credit for 
cultivators for the whole of India may be obtained by comparing 
the figures of rural indebtedness and the rough estimates of short¬ 
term credit given by some of the Provincial Committees. For 
example, the Madras, Bombay and Burma Committees have esti¬ 
mated the amount of short-term loans as follows :— 




Estimatrd amount 
of sliort-torm loans 
(H.S. croros.) 

F.stimated total rural 
indebteclik S3 of province 
(R.s. Croros.) 

Madras 


. , . 70 

150 

Bombay 

• 

.32-5 

81 

Burma 


20 

5(1-60 


From the above figures, we may [lerhaps take a figure of 300 
to 400 crores of rupees as a lower limit for the whole of British 
India of the cultivators’ requirements for short-term and interme- 
■ diate working ca()ital. We, however, propose not to put forw’ard 
even a rough estimate of this kind, as we are keenly aware of the 
obvious short-comings of such estimates. 


103. It is not easy to make even a rough estimate of the long- 


(ii) Long term credit. 


term credit requirements of the cultivators. 
According to the estimates given by the 


various Provincial Committees, rural indebtedness in India at the 


present day amounts to at least Rs. 900 crores. If at least Rs. 400 
crores of this sum repre.sents short-term and intermediate credit, 
the requirement for long-term credit to pay off old debts 
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amounts to at least Its. 500 crores. In addition, we have the 
items of improvement of land and methods of cultivation which 
require very large sums having regard to the fact that the culti¬ 
vated acreage of agricultural land in India is more than 200 million 
acres. Next come the long-term requirements for purchase of 
land and building houses, setting up of irrigation plants and the 
like. No estimate is possible of the re(iunements of these various 
classes even in an approximate measure. We can only say that 
there is an almost unlimited .scope for the grant of long-term loans 
to the cultivators in India. 


Credit Acfncif.s, 

104. The sources from which rural finance is now obtained 
iare ;— 

(1) Money-lenders (including .sellers on credit), both profes¬ 

sional and non-professional. 

(2) Indigenous bankers. 

(3) Co-operative organizations. 

(4) Government. 

(5) Commercial banks including the Imperial Bank of India, 

the exchange banks and other joint-stock banks. 

(6) Loan offices in Bengal. 

(7) Niditis and Chit funds in Madras. 

We shall deal with each of these agencies separately in the 
Bucceeding chapters. 



CHAPTER VII. 

EUEAL YmA'NGE—(continued).. 

Money-lenders. 

105. Money-lenders may broadly be classified into— 

(1) I’rofessional money-lenders, either rural or urban, in¬ 

cluding itinerant money-lenders; and 

(2) non-professional money-lenders of various kinds, such 

as, 

(a) landowners and agriculturists; these have come into 

prominence in some provinces, especially Madras 
and the Punjab; 

(b) merchants and traders; 


(c) other casual money-lenders who are persons pursuing 
various occupations but lending out their sury)lus 
money, such as pleaders, pensioners, priests and 
widows. In this class may be included persons 
who do petty money-lending of a friendly character, 
usually without interest, among members of the 
same caste or tribe. 

106. The Provincial Committees have attempted to obtain all 
available statistics in regard to money-lenders and indigenous 
bankers, but their reports show that reliable statistics are not avail¬ 
able. For instance, as regards the number of money-lenders, the 
following slaterrient shows the position :— 

Province. Number. 

Madras . . • . . No information. 

Bengal ..... 4.5,000 (estinodied at 90 per cent of the total 

of 60,000 roughly shown under “ Bank 
Managers, money-lenders, etc.” in the 
Census of 1921). 

Bombay ..... 20,000 (estimated, c. including indigenous 

bankers). 

United Provinces . . . No information. 

The Punjab .... 55,000 (estimated number of those who depend 

solely or in part on raoneylending, including 
19,000 agriculturist money-lenders). 

Central Provinces , . . 43,000 (roughly according to last Census, but 

not including the malguzars, big cultivators, 
and numerous Government servants and 


Burma 

Assam 


others who do money-lending). 
No information. 


Bihar and Orissa , . . 100,000 (estimated number of persons con¬ 

ducting money lending business in the rural 
areas. Besides, there are about 700 shroffs 
aod urban money-lenders paying income- 
tax and a large number, not estimated, 
who do not pay income-tax). 

Delhi ..... 100 (indigenous bankers and money-lenders 

paj'ing income-tax in 1928-29). 

Ajmer-Merwara .. . . 17 do. 

North-West Frontier Province . 657 do. 


( n ) 
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Similarly no reliable figures are available regarding the capital 
invested by money-lenders. 

]07. Ic will be seen from the preceding paragrapii that some of 
the Provincial Committees have found it difficult to give separately 
the numb(!r of money-lenders as di.stinguished from indigenous 
bankers. We suggested to the Committees the advisability of deal¬ 
ing with the problem of the money-lender sefiarately from that of 
the indigenous banker. I’^or this purpose we defined that, by “indi¬ 
genous bankers” is meant all bankers other than the Imperial 
Bank of India, the exchange banks, the joint stock banks and 
the Co-operative societies, and that the expression includes any 
individual or privafe firm receiving deposits and dealing in himdis 
or lending money. We are aware that while there are money¬ 
lenders who receive deposits, there are certain classes of bank¬ 
ing communities who, though they do not, as a class, receive 
deposits, have been regarded by the public for all practical purposes 
as bankers. Both the banker and the money-lender generally carry 
on other forms of business such as commission agency and trading. 
For the purposes of our enquiry, we propose to include under the 
class of money-lenders those whose primarv business is not banking 
bui money-lending. We may quote in this'connection a"'passage 
fbom the report of the Punjab Proyincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee which brings out the distinction between the banker and 
the money-lender, especially the urban money-lender :— 

“The indigenous banker, as defined in the last chapter, may 
also combine banking and business, but in his case 
lianking is primary- This is largely a difference of 
degree, and the other differences between the two 
(the indigenous banker and the urban money-lender) 
are of much the same nature. The indigenous banker 
finan^s trade and induetry rather than consumption r 
the urban money-lender consumption rather than 
trade. Both banker and money-lender advance 
partly with, and partly without, security but the 
banker more often with than without, and the money¬ 
lender probably more often without than with. The 
banker is generally particular about the objects for 
vrhich money is required : the money-lender is less 
careful. A further difference, and one, no doubt, 
arising from the last two, is that most of the banker’s 
clients repay punctually, and most of the. money¬ 
lender’s have to be pressed. The banker, therefore, 
can afford to lend at 6 to 9 per cent and rarely goes 
beyond 12 per cent, but the money-lender commonly 
charges 9 to 12 per cent and goes up to 18 per cent 
I'he difference is a reflection of the greater trouble an^ 
risk involved in the urban money-lender’s system.” 
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Their methods of business. 

108. Professional money-lenders. —(a) Village money-lenders .— 
The methods of business and system of accounts of these people 
are simple, but, as observed by one of the Provincial Committees, 
infinitely diverse^ varying with the idiosyncracies of the money¬ 
lender, the circumstances of the debtor, the nature of the secu¬ 
rity and the locality. Generally speaking, loans are given on 
mutual trust without a document or even a witness. Ijoans 
are made on promissory notes when the amounts are large or 
when it is a case of renewal of an old loan. Loans are also 
granted on mortgages of land, houses, and ornaments and on 
rare occasions of cattle. Conditional sale-deeds are often taken 
and the oral arrangement is that the land would be re-transferred 
on the repayment of the debt. Possessory mortgages are com¬ 
mon in some places and rare in others. Por current 
agricultural needs, the money-lender usually accepts persona) 
security on the understanding, expressed or implied, that the pro¬ 
duce is to be sold to or through him. In many cases the security 
is mortgage of crops, but where the amount is large or the loan is 
for a long period, the security is the mortgage of land. The money¬ 
lender is not interested in the purpose for which the loan is taken 
or the manner in which the amount is spent. Interest is added 
at interests rates. This form of compound interest produces prodi¬ 
gious results in a short time. Even where the courts still apply the 
rule of damdupat in some cases, instalments of interest 
previously paid are not taken into account. The village money¬ 
lender does shop-keeping and trading, in addition to money- 
lending, and he is also engaged in agriculture. His advances to 
the cultivator are both in cash and in kind. Smaller money¬ 
lenders have nothing more than a scrap note-book in which they 
iot down a few details, or a loose bundle of bonds and decrees on 
the back of which entries are made of the amounts paid by the 
borrowers; but the more substantial money-lenders maintain both’ 
n day-book and a ledger. The relations between the village money¬ 
lender and the, agriculturist borrower are said to be not so good 
as in the olden days wdien the constitution of the village society 
ensured fellow-feeling and, inter-dependence. Further, the change 
in the system of law and administration of justice is said to have en¬ 
couraged litigation. The debtor tries to take advantage of the exi.st- 
ing provisions of the law to evade repayment and the money-lender 
resorts to various devices, sucli as taking bonds for larger amounts 
than are actually lent and conditional sale-deeds. One of the Com¬ 
mittees report that it is not unheard of for a ryot to hypothecate 
the crop to one person and sell it quietly to another. These handi¬ 
caps are said to react on the borrower, as the money-lender re¬ 
gulates his dealings so as to indemnify himself against such risks 
and losses. 
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(b) Urban money-lenders .—The methods of business of tho 
urban money-lender are almost the same as those of the village 
money-lender. The urban money-lender also advances on hundis. 
Ois o[»rations are on a larger scale than those of the village money¬ 
lender. He also combines the business of money-lending vi?ith other 
functions such as trading. 

(c) Itinerant money-lenders. —^The.se serve as credit agencies 
only for those persons who cannot obtain credit elsewhere. They 
comprise the Pathan money-lenders in the various provinces, the 
Rohillas in the Central Provinces and the qistwala and the 
cattle dealers in the United Provinces. The Pathan money¬ 
lender is found in small or large numbers in almost all 
parts of India. His business is confined more to parti¬ 
cular classes of pleople than to particular tracts. Large 
cJas.sps of indigent people and poor wage-earners, such as factory 
workers, menial servants, peons and low-paid clerks, form his 
Usual clientele. Sometimes, men in better positions, such as railway 
servants receiving good salaries, also invoke his a.ssistance. The 
usual limits of advance are from Rs, 5 to Es. 50. Promissory notes 
and signatures or thumb impressions in khata books are the most 
common forms of acknowledgment obtained from debtors. In cases 
of default, the money-lender uses force ancl seldom resorts Co law 
courts. Actual cases of violence may not be many, but the methods 
employed are such as to keep the borrower in perpetual fear of 
being mitimized. The people who usually deal with these money¬ 
lenders are so ignorant and so terror-stricken that they scarcely 
dare file a complaint against them. The Bengal Committee report 
that advances by itinerant money-lenders used to be very informal, 
but that in recent years books of printed promissory notes in English 
are used>in which the signatures or thumb impressions of borrowers 
are taken. Loans are also given under the instalment or hist 
system, the first instalment being in some cases deducted at the 
time the loan is advanced. In some cases the borrower is made 
to sign a promissory note stipulating that the loan shall be repaid 
in any of the several districts mentioned therein, so that if the 
borrower defaults, the money-lender can sue and obtain an un¬ 
contested decree in a distant place and then execute it at the place 
where the debtor resides. Almo.st all itinerant money-lenders sell 
goods, specially cloth, on credit, usually recovering the value in the 
next cold weather. 

109. Non-vrolessional money-lenders. — (a) Land-oirners and 
agriculturists .—The Bombay Committee report that the -agricul¬ 
turist money-lender is often more exacting than the professional 
money-lender. He usually lends seed secured against future crops, 
or cash against the security of land, and eagerly seizes the oppor¬ 
tunity to pounce upon it. The Punjab Committee report that there 
is no great difference between the methods of the agriculturist 
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money-lender and those of the professional money-lender, though 
his rates are probably lower. He is said to be avaricious and 
exacting, and being to some extent in a stronger position than th« 
professional money-lender, he recovers a large proportion of hia 
dues. His main and sometimes his sole object is to get 
possession of the land of hie debtors. The United Pro¬ 
vinces Committee also report that the methods of the agri¬ 
culturist money-lenders maj' not differ materially from those 
of the professional money-lenders in such matters as security, the 
renewal of bonds, the rates and calculation of interest, but they 
necessarily regard their operations in a somewhat different light. 
Money-lending to them is not always a mere investment; it often 
has an ulterior motive. It is also common for landlords to finance 
their tenants. The United Provinces Committee point out that 
landlords are most dangerous creditors, as they acquire a double hold 
over the tenant borrower. If a tenant pays his rent but not the 
interest on his debt, a landlord can sue him in a civil court. If the 
tenant pays the interest on his debt, but not his rent, the landlord 
can sue him in a revenue court. Worse, still, the landlord can, if he 
chooses, credit all payments to the debt and so keep the tenant 
in arrears with his rent, which puts the latter’s crops in his power 
by distraint, and gives him the right to eject him if he pleases. 
They add that occupancy tenants have occasionally been compelled 
to surrender their rights to their landlord's in liquidation of debts. 
As against this general picture, it is stated that in parts of the 
North West Frontier Province the landlord advances money 
to his tenants for seed and plough without interest; sometimes 
such advances are made to attract and retain tenants. The Central 
-Areas Committee however report that generally speaking the rates 
of the agriculturist money-lender are never lower than those of the 
non-agriculturist creditor. 

(b) Merchants and traders .—These sometimes lend money to 
the agriculturist on the uirderstanding that his crops should be 
sold through them. Gin-owners also sometimes finance the agri¬ 
culturist on condition that he sells his crop to the lender’s factory 
or gets it ginned there. The Bombay Committee point out that 
the terms offered by this class are generally easier, as the process 
of marketing affords them an opportunity to secure a sufficient 
profit. 

(c) Miscellaneous money-lenders .—Tins heterogeneous class 
consisting of pleaders, pensioners, widows, etc., lend money only 
to those whom they know fairly well and on good security which 
consists generally of land or ornaments. 

Period of Loans. 

110. The Provincial Committees report that the money-lender is 
usually accommodating. His loan has ordinarily to be repaid at 
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harvest time or at any rate from the sale proceeds of the crop. If 
there is a partial or total failure of the crops, he readily grants an 
extension or takes a new bond for a higher amotint. In Ajmer- 
Merwara, it is said, the local money-lenders advance loans for 
cultivation purposes and for special needs, such as maintenance 
during scarcity or famine for a period of from 6 months to 1 year. 
They give loans for capital expenditure for periods up to 3 years. 
The Bengal Committee report that in the case of mortgage by condi¬ 
tional sale or English mortgage, the period of loan is usually six 
years or more. In the North West Frontier Province the private 
money-lender gives loans usually for an indefinite period. The 
Central Provinces Committee report that tlie period of short-time 
loans extends to the time of the marketing of the crops and that 
the period of intermediate loans does not extend beyond three years 
in ordinary circumstances. The Assam Committee report that 
small loans are given for a few months but are allowed to run on 
for years. Most of the loans of itinerant money-lenders are for short 
periods. It is said that the degree of rigidity of recovery depends 
much upon the personal characteristics of the lender himself, and 
the Central Areas Committee point out that recovery is not insisted 
on so long as it is felt that the money is safe. 

Questionable peactices connected with monby-lendees. 

111. The Provincial Committees have dealt with various ques¬ 
tionable practices connected with money-lending- The most com¬ 
mon forms are :— 

(a) demand for advance interest, 

(&) demand for a present for doing business, known as 
girah kholai (purse-opening), 

(c) taking of thumb impression on a blank paper with a view 
to inserting any arbitrary amount at a later date if 
the debtor becomes irregular in payment of interest, 

id) general manipulation of the account to the disadvantage 

of the debtor, 

ie) insertion in written documents of sums considerably in 

excess of the actual money lent, and 
(/) taking of conditional sale deeds in order to provide against 
possible evasion of payment by the debtor. 

The Central Areas Committee refer to a charge called multana of 
5 annas on each loan of Es. 10 made by itinerant money-lenders. 
The Central Provinces Coinmittee refer to another form of exac¬ 
tion from the debtor in the shape of charges for writing the docu¬ 
ment. They also refer to the practice of the borrower being 
forced to pay a certain percentage to the money-lender’s munim 
or agent before he can obtain a loan, specially if the borrower’s 
credit is not very good. 
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The Koyal Commission on Agriculture refer to certain forms of 
services exacted by the money-lenders in Bihar and Orissa and 
certain other pdrts of India leading to the eccncmic servitude of the 
borrower. The Central I'rovinces Committee have referred to the 
system which prevails in the more backward tracts of the province, 
but which is becoming less common, under which the debtor or a 
member of his family renders ser%’ice to the creditor with or without 
payment for a certain fixed period- There is also evidence of dis¬ 
honesty or fraud in the advance and collection of loans in kind, 
in cattle credit, and in the working of the instalment system. 
Some of the Provincial Committees find that the evils are slightly 
exaggerated. For instance, the Bihar and Oris.sa Committee re¬ 
mark that though they fully believe that there are many dishonest 
money-lenders, they are not convinced that dishonesty is the rule. 
They are inclined to the view that such misdeeds, when they come 
to light in court or in an examination of debts preparatory to the 
formation of a credit society, are apt to leave an exaggerated im¬ 
pression on the mind. The prevalence of these questionable prac¬ 
tices in varying degree.s is, however, generally conceded by the 
various Pro\dncial Committees. ,4t the same time, we should like 
to observe that similar practices are known to be prevalent in all 
countries amongst certain sections of the money-lending class and 
that these practices are not peculiar to India. 

R.ates of Interest. 

1P2. Assam .—Rates vary from 1*2 to 75 per cent. In the case 
of paddy loans in Assam, if the repayment is not made at the- 
end of the year, the principal and interest are compounded and a 
bond is taken with further interest at 24 or 37J per cent. The- 
average rate of interest charged by the village money-lender or by 
[iroduce merchants is 37J per cent, throughout the province. 
Where loans are large in amount and security is good, rates of 24 
and even 18 i>er cent, are common. The rate of 12 per cent 
would apply only to a solvent landowmer or trader. 

Bombay .—The interest charged varies from 12 to 25 per cent 
or even more according to varying conditions. The rate is 
highest in Sind rising to 50 per cent.; lower in Konkan, the 
Deccan, Khandesh and the Karnatak, being 12 to 24 per cent; 
and the lowest in Gujerat, 9 to 15 per cent. Loans secured by 
land or other property carry interest at about 12 per cent, and 
loans advanced against the securitv of ornaments, 9 to 12 per cent. 
The rate of interest charged by the urban money-lender is not so 
liigh as that of the rural money-lender; while that charged by the 
agriculturist money-lender is generally about the same as tliat of 
the village money-lender, though a substantial land-owner may 
lend money to his tenant or servant on easier terms. Choksis and 
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samfs who specialise in lending against ornaments charge interest 
at rates varying from 9 to 12 per cent. The rate of interest charged 
by merchants varies from 9 to 12 per cent. The Pa than money¬ 
lender’s rates vary from 75 to 360 per cent. 

Bengal .—The rate of interest varies with the security and the 
amount of the loan, as well as with the total amount of capital 
available in the vicinity. It is lower in western and central Bengal 
than in eastern and northern Bengal. The minimum rate varies 
in different districts from 10 to 37-| per cent and the maximum 
from 37J to 300 per cent. Loans on mortgages of Calcutta house 
property or zemindaris are usually given at 8 to 12 per cent. Loans, 
on promissory notes taken from the better class of money-lenders 
by respectable clients <'ariy interest from 9 to 18 per cent. Large 
loans on mortgage of zemindaris are given af as low a rale as even 
51 per cent. Loans to agriculturists given on the security of their 
holding generally bear interest from 18| to 37J per cent. Loans 
given without any security often bear much higher rates, going 
up to 300 per cent. ■ When interest is levied in kind, the rates are 
much higher than in the case of cash repayments. 

Bihar and Orissa .—The prevailing rate for grain loans is 25 per 
cent, in the Oriya-speaking districts and 50 per cent, in the rest of 
the province. For seed, double the prevailing rate is charged. These 
rates have to be paid over a period which does not usually exceed 8 
months, and a failure means, as a rule, compound interest. It must, 
however, be remembered that the borrower gets the benefit, if any, 
of the drop in price between July when he borrows, and January’ 
when he repays. The rate for cash loans in Orissa averages 25- 
per cent, or a little higher, that in the Chota Nagpur plateau is- 
mostly 37J per cent and this rate extends into the southern parts 
of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. Elsew’here in Bihar the far more 
mode.rate rate of 181? per cent prevails. 

Burma .—Loans by village money-lenders may be one quarter- 
to one half higher than Chettiyar rates, which are to 2 per cent 
per mensem, varying generally according as mortgage security is 
given or a promissory note. There are wide variations from the 
standards, the rate going up to 4 or 5 per cent, per mensem for 
small unsecured loans. 

Central Provinces and Berar .—The ordinary rate of interest 
varies between 12 and 24 per cent. On good security, such as- 
mortgage of transferable land, it varies usually between 9 and 15 
per cent, in the Central Provinces, while it is slightly higher in 
Berar, between 12 and 18 per cent. The rate of interest charged’ 
for small loans given to occupEpicy tenants is ordinarily 24 per cent, 
while in the case of the ryots of Government ryotwari villages, 
who have no right of transfer in their land and who are also liable- 
to ejectment on breach of certain conditions, the rate charged is, 
as often as not, 37J per cent. There is nearly always a stipulation- 
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that in case of default in repayment on the fixed date, a higher or 
penal rate of interest will be charged. The rate for grain loans 
varies considerably in different parts of the province and according 
to the hind of grain borrowed. It may be 25 per cent., 50 per 
cent, or even 100 per cent. The most common rate for wheat ad¬ 
vances is 25 per cent., although in years of crop failure and in the 
case of cultivators with very poor credit the rate may sometimes be 
higher. The rate of interest on paddy loans is also usually 25 per 
cent, though 50 per cent is less uncommon for rice than for wheat. 

Central Areas .—In Ajmer-Merwara the ordinary rate of interest 
on mortgage of agricultural land varies from 6 to 13J per cent 
per annum, and on unsecured loans from 12 to 18 per cent. The 
rates in Delhi range from 12 to 24 per cent, and in the North 
West Frontier Province from 6 to 18 per cent, in the case of mort¬ 
gage loans and from 12 to 36J per cent, in other cases. Evidence 
IS, however, very strong that the rates actually realised are sub¬ 
stantially lower. As regards grain loans, the rates differ in different 
parts according to local custom. In Ajmer-Merwara the sawai 
system or repayment with addition of 25 per cent, of the borrowed 
amount prevails, but it is declining. The rates of the agriculturist 
money-lender are never lower than those of the non-agriculturist 
creditor. The rates of the trans-border money-lenders vary from 
75 to 100 per cent. 

Madras .—The common rate of interest varies from 12 to 24 per 
•cent, occasionally rising to 36 or even 48 per cent. There is o- 
•downward trend in the rate of interest on mortgages, 12 per cent 
■being commonly charged on good first mortgages. The rate on 
pro-notes and on pledge of goods including gold and jewels is higher. 
The reason for this higher rate is stated to be the borrower’s 
urgent need. Landlords and other ryots carry on lending business 
on similar terms. They commonly give loans in kind and also loans 
in cash with a stipulation of repayment in kind and such loans in¬ 
volve repayment with 25 to 50 per cent, interest for the season. 

The Punjab .—In both town and village, the rates for first class 
security range from 6 to 9 per cent, and for good second class 
security from 9 to 12 per cent; in both, when material security 
is not forthcoming, the rate may rise to any figure. Against 
ornaments and stock in trade, which after Government securities 
provide the best security, 9 per cent is charged; against house 
property, the rates are 9 to 12 per cent, and oil pro-notes 10J per 
cent, to 12 per cent. The maximum rate is 13J per cent but is 
rarely charged, since few unsecured loans are made. The lowest 
rate charged by the Pathan is 75 per cent per annum and his 
actual rate may be twice as much. 

United Provinces .—The merchants and traders usually charge 
VJ to 9 per cent, interest and urban money-lenders between 7J and 
12 per cent' on liundis and pro-notes, 9 per cent being the most 
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common rate. Interest on mortgages of house property varies 
between and 12-^- per cent; on mortgages of zemindari the 
interest ranges between 9 and 12 per cent. Village money-lenders 
charge between 18 and 37J per cent, but the general rate is 24 per 
cent. For mortgages of smaller amounts 9 to 18 per cent, is 
charged, 12 per cent, being the usual rate. The rate of interest 
generally charged by the qistwala works out • at 44 per cent, 
.whilst the rate charged by the Kabuli varies from 75 to 300 per 
cent. The normal rates of interest charged on grain loans are 25 
to 50 per cent. The cattle dealers sell their animals on credit and 
the price is payable in four half-yearly instalments usually at the. 
rate of Bs. 150 for Bs. 100. They also make petty loans at ex¬ 
tortionate rates of interest. 

113. The money-lenders generally work with their own capital. 
The village money-lenders supplement their capital by borrowing 
from the urban money-lenders and rarely take deposits from the 
public. Some of the urban money-lenders, on the other hand, do 
take deposits and sometimes borrow from indigenous bankers. 
Merchants and traders have dealings with joint-stock banks as well. 
It is said that some of the itinerant money-lenders in Bihar and 
Orissa add to their resources by borrowing from co-operative socie¬ 
ties of which they are members in their own districts. Owing to 
the absence of a rational system of rural finance differentiating 
between short and intermediate credit needs on the one hand and 
long-term needs on the other, the capital of the village money¬ 
lender who is the mainstay of the agriculturist is becoming frozen 
from year to year. 

114. It will be seen from the figures in paragraph 112 that the 
rates of interest generally prevalent throughout India are high. 
Various circumstances contribute to this state of affairs :— 

(i) The assets of the farmer consist of his land, his cattle, 
his crop, his house property and his movable posses¬ 
sions including ornaments. Land is the only security 
for procuring long-term credit to the borrower and 
of the other assets available as cover for short-term 
borrowings, the most valuable is the ornaments of 
the female members of the family. But ornaments 
in the case of a large proportion of the agricultural 
class are not worth speaking of and there is in addi¬ 
tion a sentimental objection, which seems to fee 
gradually decreasing, to pledge them as security for 
loans. The other assets are generally flimsy in the 
extreme. The money-lenders who lend money in 
these circumstances are taking a risk which other 
organized credit agencies do not take and they have. 
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therefore, to protect themsevles against loss by charg¬ 
ing high rates of interest. The fact that the high rates 
of interest are of the nature of an insurance against 
risk is forcibly brought out in some of the Provincial 
Committees’ reports where the money-lenders’ stipu¬ 
lated rates of interest have been compared with what 
they actually receive by way of net profit. We quote 
below some figures of returns on capital invested which 
are given by the Central Areas Committee, picked up 
at random from the files of decided cases in law courts : 


Sffial 

INo. 

Stipulated rate of interest. 

Delhi. 

Per cent. 

Realized rate of interest on 


assumption that decreed 
amount was realized. 

Per cent. 

1 

18 


«-7 

2 

24 


7S 

3 

6 


3* 

4 

24 


9-3 

S 

24 


161 

6 

75 


2 

7 

3Ti 


8-4 

8 

37* 


6-9 

0 

37* 


26* 

10 

75 


67 (exceptioua 
case.) 

11 

37* 


15-8 

12 

37* _ 

Apner-MeTwara. 

17-4 

1 

37* 


mi. 

2 

37 


18’7 

3 

15 


121 

4 

15 


11-2 

6 

16 


7 

6 

21 


13-8 

7 

25 


Nil. 

8 

18i 


9-3 

0 

16 


7-9 

10 

12 


4 

11 

15 


NU. 

12 

18 


6-3 

13 

75 


9-3 

14 

100 


13-7 

16 

160 


121 

16 

24 


12-3 


North-West Frontier Province. 

I 

41 (roughly) 


7 

2 

60 


Nil. 

3 

28 


7-8 

4 

37* 


10-0 

6 

18 


11-9 

« 

30 


19-7 

7 

24 


19-5 

8 

16 


5-3 

9 

70 (roughly) 


7-9 

10 

60 


1.8 

11 

18 


}* 

12 

33 


1* 

13 

37* 


8-8 

14 

16 (roughly) 


9* 
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<ii) In many parts of India the money-lender is the only 
financing agency available to the agriculturist. 
There are places where even this financing agency is 
non-existent and where the villager has to go to a 
neighbouring village in search of the money-lender. 
At places where the money-lender works side by side 
with other organized creit agencies, the latter do 
not touch all classes of population and do not even 
fully meet the requirements of the people they finance. 
On all these accounts, the money-lender holds a semi- 
monopolistic position and his rates of interest are 
naturally high. 

(iii) I^ie money-lender himself is suffering from shortness 

of capital. He rarely receives deposits and has gene¬ 
rally no connection with the money market with the 
result that competition among borrowers drives up 
the rates. 

(iv) The lack of education and the conservative habits of 

the people are also responsible for the high rates 
of interest charged by the money-lender. The .people 
have neither the ability nor the desire to enquire 
into the possibilities of getting cheaper money from 
urban centres and the Bengal Committee go so 
far as to say that although an individual money¬ 
lender may be disliked in the locality for his excess¬ 
ive rates or the severity of his treatment, the 
public on the whole do not condemn the high rates 
of interest ordinarily charged by money-lenders. 

(v) The money-lender’s expenses of collection and manage¬ 

ment of loans given to innumerable small borrowers 
are much higher than similar expenses of, say, a 
joint-stock bank, and this fact accounts for the maxi¬ 
mum limit of interest being_ fixed as high as 4S per 
cent in the English Moneylender’s Act, 1927, and 
42 per cent in the Uniform Small Loan Law in the 
United States of America.* 

Ho. We agree with the Provincial Committees that the money¬ 
lender is an indispensable feature of Indian rural economy. He 
is easily accessible. His methods of business are simple and 
elastic. He maintains a close personal contact with the borrower, 
often having hereditary relations with the family of the borrower. 
His local knowledge and experience and his presence on the spof 
enable him to accommodate persons without tangible assets and 
yet protect himself against losses. More than one Provincial Cotu- 
mittee have, however, referred to the gradual decline in the businnsa 

* Busticus Loquitor by M. L. Darling, pages 329 and 330. 
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of the professional money-lender in recent times as evidenced 
among other things from the number of indigenous bankers and 
money-lenders declared insolvent. This is attributed to various 
causes, the most important of which are the'following : 

(i) the general economic depression which has affected him 

both in his capacity as an agriculturist affd trader 
and as a lender to the agriculturists, 

(ii) the legal protection given to the agricultural borrower 

by legislation such as the Ijand Alienation Acts, the- 
Usurious Loans Act, the Civil Procedure Code, etc., 
to which we shall refer in a later chapter, 

(iii) the growth of the co-operative societies, 

(iv) the courts’ delays, both in the matter of awarding 

decrees and in their execution, and 

(v) the prevalent suspicion in some quarters against the 

whole money-lending class on account of the ques¬ 
tionable practices of some of them. 

Some existing Legislation. 

116. With a view to protecting the honest borrowers and 
lenders, various measures have been recommended by the Provin¬ 
cial Committees. Before proceeding to examine these recommen¬ 
dations we should like to refer to some existing legislation dealing: 
with money-lenders and usury. 

(1) The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930 .—^This Act 
was passed in 1930 and will come into force on the date to be- 
notified by the Provincial Government not earlier- than 6 months- 
or later than one year after the date of final publication of certain 
rules under the Act. These rules have only recently been pub¬ 
lished. The Act imposes certain obligations on creditors, by which* 
is meant persons who in the regular course of business advance 
loans, whether of money or in kind, at interest, excluding, how¬ 
ever, loans made to traders, i.e., wholesale or retail merchant, 
commission agent, broker, manufacturer or factory-owner. The 
duties imposed are the regular record and maintenance of the ac¬ 
count of each debtor separately in a manner prescribed by the local' 
Government; and furnishing each debtor every six months with a 
legible statement of account signed by himself or his agent, show¬ 
ing the amount of loan outstanding and all transactions relating 
to the loan entered into during the six months to which the state¬ 
ment relates. The accounts have to show interest separately from 
principal and the creditor cannot, in the absence of agreement, 
include the interest in whole or in part in the principal sum. In 
any suit or proceedings relating to a loan, the Court is empowered 
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to disallow the whole or a portion of the interest found due if the 
creditor has not regularly recorded and maintained his accounts. 
The Court is further empowered, in cases where the creditor has 
not furnished the six-monthly statement to the debtor, to exclude, 
in computing the amount of interest due, every period for which 
the creditor has omitted to furnish the account or has delayed it 
and has not been able to show sufficient cause to the satisfaction 
of the Court for the delay. The Act is said to be an experiment 
in controlling and reforming the money-lender by law and is not 
yet in operation. We commend this piece of legislation to the 
other Provincial Governments for consideration. We desire to 
bring to their notice certain difficulties which have to be sur¬ 
mounted in this connection and which have been referred to in 
paragraph 176 of the Report of the Punjab Committee. We wish 
further to add that such legislation may usefully provide for the 
money-lender invariably granting receipts for all repayments made 
by the borrower, maintaining counterfoils thereof. An alterna¬ 
tive arrangement would be to prescribe that the money-lender 
should give to each of his borrowers a pass-book which should 
record all receipts and payments as well as the interest charged 
periodically- 

(2) The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 .—Before 1918, the legal 
position regarding usury was that Courts were obliged to decree 
interest at the rate fixed between the parties and the only remedy 
against unfair bargains was for the debtor to plead undue in¬ 
fluence. This provision was not, however, of much help to the 
agriculturist. The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 attempted to im¬ 
prove the legal position of the borrower in various ways. It em¬ 
powered the Court to reopen and examine all loan transactions, even 
when they came before it in insolvency proceedings, if in its 
opinion the interest was excessive or the transaction between the 
lender and the borrower substantially unfair. The Act covered 
cases of both money and grain loans and though it did not define 
the terms ‘excessive’ interest and ‘unfair’ transactions, it laid 
down certain criteria for the guidance of courts who have been 
told to take into account in deciding such cases the following consi¬ 
derations 

(i) the risk taken by the creditor, including the presence or 

absence of security and the financial condition of the 
borrower, 

(ii) the various other charges besides interest made by the 

creditor such as charges, in money or in kind, for 
expenses, inquiries, fines, bonuses, premia and 
renewals, 

<iii) the compound interest, if any, charged, and 

(iv) all the circumstances attending the loan including the 
need of the debtor. 
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The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture reported that the evi¬ 
dence tendered before them conclusively showed that the Act was 
practically a dead letter, but as they had heard no evidence from 
Civil Judges, they recommended that an enquiry be made in every 
province into the causes of the failure to utilize the Act. We re¬ 
quested the Provincial Committees to make this enquiry and the 
results of such enquiry will be found in the Provincial reports. 
These show that the Act is not a dead letter as suggested by the 
Eoyal Commission, though most of the Committees admit that 
there are various defects in the Act which require to be remedied. 

We are of opinion that the Act is capable of being worked to 
the advantage of the debtors in many provinces and should be 
retained. In Bombay, the Act may not have been resorted to 
frequently because the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act gives 
greater relief to the agriculturist. With regard to other borrowers, 
the Act would, however, be useful. We are unable to agree with 
the suggestion to amend the Act so as to fix a definite statutory, 
limit to the rate of interest. This will be neither practicable 
nor effective. If such a limit is considered necessary, w'e think 
that the provision should be made in a different way, mz., that 
interest up to 12 per cent per annum shall not be considered exces¬ 
sive within the meaning of section 3 of the Act. The difficulties 
mentioned by the Bengal Committee in their report, namely, want 
of sufficient evidence to show the usual prevalent rate in the locali¬ 
ty; the difficulty of establishing that a transaction is substantially 
unfair; the difficulty of securing sufficient evidence to prove that 
consent was obtained by undue influence or unfair means, are 
really matters relating to questions of fact and the courts should 
decide them as best as they could on the material placed before 
them. We also agree with the Eoyal Commission that if 
the Act were fully utilized, it would go far to relieve the 
country of some of the worst evils of uncontrolled usury and fur¬ 
ther, that a special report on the working of the Act should be 
included in the annual reports on the administration of civil justice.- 

(3) The rule of damdupat .—This is a rule in the Hindu Law 
of Contract according to which interest exceeding the amount of 
the i)rincipal cannot be recovered at any one time. This rule is 
said to be in force in certain parts of Bombay and in the town of 
Calcutta, but it is not recognised in the Bengal Presidency outside 
Calcutta or in the Madras Presidency. It is understood that there 
is a difference of opinion a.s to whether the rule is in force in regard 
to interest on mortgages governed by the Transfer of Property Act. 
The rule is also recognised by the courts in Berar. According to 
the Central Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 
this rule has not been of much service to the people as the courts 
do not go below the last agreement or contract. The Bengal Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committee have recommended that » 
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general legislation limiting the total accrual of the interest to the 
amount of principal originally lent should be enacted. In Santal 
Parganas it is reported that in no case the accrued interest can 
exceed the principal and the restriction is said to be effective 
because the administration is still of a personal character. We 
do not think that legislation on the lines recommended by the 
Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee is practicable. 


Suggestions Ebgarding Licensing and Control of 
Money-lenders. 

117. We will now proceed to deal with the general recommenda¬ 
tions of the Provincial Committees in regard to money-lenders. 
,The Central Provinces and Bengal Committees are ih favour of 
compulsory registration of money-lenders. The Madras, Bihatr 
and Orissa, Burma, and Centra! Areas Committees, on the 
other hand have recommended only optional registration, while the 
Punjab, Bombay, and Assam Committees do not at all support 
the proposal. The United Provinces Committee have received 
various proposals for restricting the money-lenders’ operations, but 
have approved of none of them and have nothing concrete to 
suggest. 

118. The arguments for compulsory njgistration are as 
follows :— 

(1) It is in the interests of the large mass of agricultural 

population that such defects as exist in the present 
sy.stetn of money-lending should be removed and that 
the temptations of unscrupulous persons to practise 
dishonesty should be minimised. These interests 
should over-ride considerations of personal inconve¬ 
nience or prestige. The proposal is less drastic than 
other legislative remedies such as the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Belief Act and the Punjab and Bundelkhand 
Land Alienation Acts. 

(2) The Central Provinces Committee believe that very few 

among the responsible persons in the class of money¬ 
lenders are likely to offer any objections to the intro¬ 
duction of a system of compulsory licensing, but other 
Committees do not share this view {vide paragraph 
119 below). 

(3) The members of one of the liberal professions, viz., file 

lawyers are all registered and have to take out 
licences’in the public interests before they can practise 
in their profession. The members of the medical 
profession are also registered. There can, therefore. 
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be no legitimate complaint on the part of professional 
money-lenders against registration. 

119. The following are the arguments against compulsory re¬ 
gistration of money-lenders :— 

(1) Few money-lenders would be willing to submit to any 

restrictions unless they were given special facilities for 
recovering their debts from defaulters. This could 
not be done without prejudicing other interests of 
equal, if not greater, importance, nor could it be 
done at all unless the number of money-lenders’ 
licenses were restricted to comparatively a few in 
each district, a course to which there are obvious 
objections. 

(2) In India we have to deal with an illiterate class of 

borrowers who cannot afford to lose the goodwill of 
the creditors on whom they are dependent. It is 
little use passing legislation which on account of the 
strong position of the money-lender can be easily 
evaded. As shown by the experience of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, the more restraints are 
placed on the money-lenders, the worse becomes the 
position of the borrower. 

(3) It would also be difficult to make provision for the in¬ 

clusion of a class of people who, though not money¬ 
lenders themselves, lend their surplus money tp 
others. 

120. Various conditions of licence have been suggested in con¬ 
nection with compulsory or optional registration. They are:— 

(1) Fixing the maximum rate of interest. One suggestion 

is that the money-lenders’ rate should not be more 
than 3 per cent above the bank rate. Another sugges-. 
tion is to fix the maximum rate according to the 
special circumstances of each province and, if neces¬ 
sary, for different parts of the same province and for 
the different classes of borrowers, such as agricul¬ 
turists and non-agriculturists. 

(2) The money-lender should keep his accounts in a standard 

form and allow them to be inspected by a Govern¬ 
ment auditor once or twice a year. 

(3) Receipts should always be granted on counterfoils for all 

payments made. 

(4) The account of each individual borrower should be 

separately maintained and a copy of it furnished 
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whenever demanded by the money-lender’s clients, 
on payment of writing charges, subject to liot more 
than one copy of the account for six months. 

(5) The money-lender should be encouraged to advance loans 

as far as possible against receipts issued by ware¬ 
houses and agricultural hundts of not more than six 
months’ usance. The object of this is to use the 
money-lender, by affording special banking facilities 
for him, to create that large amount of self-liquidat¬ 
ing agricultural paper which the countiy needs for 
the efficient working of its banking and currency 
system. 

(6) Compound interest should not be prohibited, but the 

period of rests should be not less than one year. 

(7) The practising of money-lending without a licence should 

be an offence punishable by law. 

121. The following privileges have been recommended for the 
licensed money-lenders ;— 

(1) The procedure already in force for the recovery of public 

demands should be made available to registered 
money-lenders for the recovery of loans made against 
agricultural hundis and warehouse receipts. It is 
suggested that the quick procedure is absolutely 
necessary not only in the interests of debtors and 
creditors alike, but also for the smooth working of 
the entire banking and currency machinery, as the 
failure of the registered money-lenders to realise their 
just dues might make it impossible for the banks to 
discount their agricultural paper. 

(2) Banks should be persuaded to advance money to re¬ 

gistered money-lenders on the security of their agri¬ 
cultural paper. Should banks be slow to respond. 
Government should use its good offices to induce the 
joint-stock banks, and failing them the Imperial Bank 
of India to discount this paper. Failing all these 
alternatives, the utilization of the postal savings bank’ 
deposits for financing registered money-lenders is 
suggested. It is, however, hoped that such special 
measures will not be necessary. 

(3) Begistered money-lenders should be given the same re¬ 

mittance facilities as are allowed to banks by the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India and to co-oj)erative societies by 
the post office. 
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(4) The registered money-lender should be allowed to open 
current accounts with the post office withdrawable 
by cheque within the area of the sub-division in which 
he operates. Payments to this account by his cus¬ 
tomers may also be accepted at any post office within 
that sub-division. 

Our Proposals. 

122. The main objectives of the proposal to introduce a system 
of licensing money-lenders are two ; to reduce the high rates of 
interest charged by them and to control, and to remove the 
dishonest practices among curtain members of their class. As re¬ 
gards the question of interest, we have already referred to the mono¬ 
polistic position of the money-lender in large areas and to the various 
other factors such, as risk and the expenses of collection that contri¬ 
bute to the present high interest rates. In our opinion, a real and 
lasting solution can only be found by the spread of education, the 
extension of co-operative and joint-stock banking and by the train¬ 
ing of the borrower in habits of thrift and saving. Meanwhile 
we feel that if the Usurious Loans Act can be more fully utilized 
and if the measures we recommend are carried out, we shall have 
done all that is desirable and practicable in the present circum¬ 
stances in regard to this matter. As regards the second objective, 
namely, to stop the fraudulent practices of the money-lending class, 
we have already made a recommendation that the enactment of 
the provisions of the Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Act 
might be considered by other Provincial Governments. We hope 
that if similar legislation were introduced and worked success¬ 
fully in other provinces, many of the complaints against the 
money-lenders such as manipuhation of accounts, insertion in 
written documents of sums in excess of the actual money 
lent, and taking of thumb impression on blank paper and 
insertion of arbitrary amounts later, would soon disappear. We 
further consider that the periodical receipt of statements of debt 
and interest due would in a sense begin the financial education 
of the agriculturist who is an imprudent borrower. He will learn, 
sooner or later, to scrutinize the account, to realize the advantages 
of prompt repayment and the necessity of reducing his expenditure 
to be able to meet the demands of his creditors and last but not 
least, to save against a rainy day and avoid getting deeper into 
debt in a hopeless spirit of fatalism when bad times overtake him. 
We are therefore not in favour of the proposal to introduce a system 
of licensing money-lenders, either compulsory or voluntary. 

The other fraudulent practices which have been already men¬ 
tioned are the petty exactions for writing and other charges and of 
certain forms of services and the demand for presents for doing 
business. The courts are empowered to take these into account 
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under the Usurioue Loans Act in the disposal of cases coming 
before them. In the English Moneylenders Act there are certain 
salutary provisions in regard to these and some other important 
matters. We summarize these provisions below :— 

(i) No amount shall be charged by the money-lender for ex¬ 

penses, incidental to or relating to the negotiations 
for or the granting of a loan by a money-lender. 

(ii) The enhancement of interest for default in repayment 

shall be illegal. 

(iii) No contract for the repayment of money lent by a 

money-lender shall be enforceable if there is no note 
or memorandum in writing of the contract made and 
signed by the borrower or if it is proved that the note 
or memorandum mentioned above was not signed 
before the money was lent. 

We recommend that similar provisions should be introduced in 
India by legislation in regard to money-lenders as defined in the 
Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Act, 1930. This definition will 
exclude from the operation of the Act financial transactions between 
merchants and loans to traders. If it is found necessary in connec¬ 
tion with the first of these provisions to permit the money-lender 
to recover certain classes of expenditure from the borrower, these 
should clearly be specified in the legislative enactment. 

The English Act also goes so far as to prohibit compound in¬ 
terest. We are not prepared to recommend such prohibition as it 
will only lead to frequent and unnecessary renewals of loans on 
fresh bonds with interest added to principal and may force the 
money-lender to have recourse to the courts oftener than at pre¬ 
sent, thereby increasing his expenses and the interest charged to 
the borrower. 

123. Other important suggestions made for improving the pre¬ 
sent position are ;— 

(1) Money-lenders may Te induced to join co-operative 

societies on the condition that th<'.y cease lending 
privately to the members of such societies. We 
approve of this proposal which is in effect an attempt 
to bring the wealth and experience of the money¬ 
lender inside the co-operative movement. He may 
fill any position to which he may be elected by the 
vote of the members. His presence may be invalu¬ 
able in the managing committees of co-operative 
societies. 

(2) Experiments may be tried to form co-operative societies 

of money-lenders which should lend to the primary, 
societies and not to individuals. We are not sure 
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how far such a scheme will be popular among the 
money-lending class. Although we are told that the 
money-lender’s realized rate of interest is considerably 
less than his stipulated rate, we do not think that 
the net return on his capital is so low as to tempt 
him to confine his loan operations to primary societies 
and be content with a rate of interest which cannot 
in the nature of things exceed the rate charged to 
societies by central banks. 

(3) In course of time, joint-stock banks may entrust re¬ 

gistered money-lenders as they grow in strength and 
inspire more confidence, with such agency functions 
as accepting deposits, making remittances and pay¬ 
ments. This would remedy one of the obstacles to 
branch banking in India, namely, the complete 
ignorance of the urban banker as to the conditions 
prevailing in the mufassil and the high cost of running 
a full-fledged branch in the interior with a respon¬ 
sible manager. We shall deal with this and the pro¬ 
posal in the succeeding clause in the chapter on indi¬ 
genous bankers. 

(4) If business develops, the registered money-lender may 

be transformed into a full-fledged branch of the 
financing bank; or if it is desired to limit the liabili¬ 
ties of the bank in a certain place, the bank may 
enter into a partnership with the registered money¬ 
lender on what is known in Germany as the 
“Kommandit” principle, under whioh, instead of 
opening a branch in a place, a bank becomes the 
financing partner of a local private money-'lender, 
whose advantages of unlimited liability and local 
knowledge are thus retained without involving the 
bank in the expense and heavy liabilities of a new, 
branch. 

<5) The Bombay Committee recommend that district autho¬ 
rities should watch the conduct of the Pathans 
engaged in money-lending and take, wherever neces¬ 
sary, the initiative in prosecuting the Pathans if they 
are found to harass the people. Where complaints 
about Pathans are common and no proceedings can 
be taken against them under the ordinary law, they 
recommend that Government should take action 
under Section 3 of the Foreigners Act or under some 
special legislation and deport such money-lending 
Pathans as are found to be a menace to society. So 
far as Pathans and other itinerant money-lenders 
follow in common with other money-lenders some of 
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the dishonest and frauduleiit practices mentioned in 
our Eeport, we consider that the measures that we 
iiave recommended are sufficient to deal with them.'. 
But where these people take extra-legal steps for the 
recovery of their money as brought out prominently 
in the report of the Bombay Committee, we consider 
that special action is necessary for protecting the 
borrower from the methods employed by them. We 
readily support the proposals of the Bombay Com¬ 
mittee in this matter and we hope that Provincial 
Governments will take early steps to deal with any 
such insidious menace to society. We strongly dis¬ 
approve of the practice brought to light by the Bengal 
Committee, under which the borrower is made to sign 
a promissory note stipulating that the loan shall be 
repaid in any of the several districts mentioned there¬ 
in, so that in case of default of the borrower the 
money-lender could sue and obtain an uncontested 
decree in a distant district and thereafter execute it 
in the district of residence. We, therefore, suggest 
that courts should be empowered to dismiss cases of 
this kind brought before them by money-lenders for 
recovery of sums due from borrowers in distant 
districts. 

(6) Although there may be no justification for the grant of 
special facilities to money-lenders for the recovery of 
their dues which are not available to other classes of 
lenders, various Provincial Committees have pointed 
out that the existing hardships experienced by an 
honest money-lender in recovering his dues are so 
great that in the interests of both the honest money¬ 
lender and the honest borrower it is necessary to take 
steps to improve the position. The recommenda¬ 
tions made by the Provincial Committees in this con¬ 
nection will be found in Appendix III where we have 
indicated our own views in the matter. On the whole 
we are satisfied that most of these recommenda¬ 
tions will tend to reduce the expenses of the better 
class of money-lenders and result generally in a re¬ 
duction of the burden of interest charges now borne 
by the honest borrower. 
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BUBAL FINANCE—(cowfmued). 

Indigenous Bankees.* 

124. We referred in the previotH cliapter to the absence of re¬ 
liable statistics regarding money-lenders. We are confronted with' 
a similar difficulty in the case of indigenous bankers. The follow¬ 
ing statement gives the information collected by the Provincial 
Committees ;— 


Province. 


Number. 

Madras 


No figure is given ; the communities that 
do banking business are the Nattukkottai 
Chettis, the Multanis, the Marwaris, the 
Kaliadaikurichi Brahmins and the Ko- 
maties (Vaisyas). 

Bombay 

• ‘ 

20,000 (estimated, including money¬ 
lenders) . 

Bengal • • 

• « 

Number not ascertained, but it is stated 
that there are only a few indigenous 
bankers. Number is decreasing. 

United Provinces 

• 

250 (estimated number of indigenous 
bankers who are willing to receive 
deposits ; tlie number of modern indi¬ 
genous firms is 7). 

The Punjab , 

• • 

66 (according to information obtained 
from income-tax officers ; distributed over 
11 districts; in 18 districts there is not 
a single indigenous banker). 

Burma • • < 

• • 

Total number of f'hettiyar offices in Burma 
is estimated nt 1,650. 

Bihar and Orissa 

• • 

100,000 (estimated number of persons 
conducting the money-lending part of 
banking business. Besides, there are about 
700 shroffs and urban money-lenders pay¬ 
ing income-tax and a large number not 
estimated, who do not pay income-tax. 

Central Provinces 

• 

There is only one indigenous firm which 
habitually receives deposits as a matter 
of ordinary business. 

Assam 

• 

No information. 

Central Areas • • 


29 in Ajmer-Merwara, 43 in Delhi and 29 
Hindu bankers in the North-West 
Frontier Province, besides a larger 
number of Muslims. These figures are, 
however, not reliable, as they are not 
based on the definition given in para¬ 
graph 107. 

• For the difference 
paragraph 107. 

between indigenous bankers and money.ienders see 


( 94 ) 
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125. No reliable estimates of the capital employed have been 
given for all the provinces, but it is recognized that amongst the 
agencies financing agriculture and the internal trade and small 
industries, the indigenous bankers occupy a prominent position. 
The Burma Committee have estimated the total of Chettiyar capital 
employed in Burma at Es. 75 crores, of which Rs. 53J crores are 
supplied by the proprietors of the firms, about Es. 10 crores are 
borrowed from non-Chettiyar sources including banks and about 
Rs. 11J crores obtained from deposits. The Madras Committee 
estimates the capital (owned and borrowed) employed in the Presi¬ 
dency by the Nattukkottai-Chettiyar agencies at Es. 11 crores. 

126. As the acceptance of deposits is one of the features that 
distinguish a banker from a money-lender, we examine below the 
practice with regard to acceptance of deposits by the various classes 
of indigenous bankers in the provinces, indicating at the same 
time the other sources from which these bankers supplement their 
capital. 

Assam .—Indigenous bankers in Assam do not invite deposits 
and some of them do not accept them. Deposits, if any, are 
mostly on current accounts and interest is paid generally from 4 
to 9 per cent per annum. Fixed deposits are also received by 
some firms at an interest of 6 to 7^ per cent per annum. 

Bombay .—The Bombay shroffs receive call money, short-term 
deposits and fixed deposits, and keep current deposit accounts as 
well as fixed deposit accounts. During the busy season they have 
to replenish their resources by borrowing, which is generally 
between shroff and shroff, except in Bombay and other big cities 
where such accommodation is obtained to a certain extent from the 
Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks on demand pro¬ 
missory notes drawn by two approved shroffs, or by discounting 
hufidis endorsed by them. The rate of interest which the shroffs 
allow their customers for deposits varies from 4 to 6 per cent in 
the busy season and from 3 to 4 per cent in the slack season. The 
of&cial rate of interest of the Marwadi Chamber of Commerce for 
current accounts is now 6f per cent, per annum. It is, however, 
open to shroffs to increase or decrease the rate by mutual agreement 
so that the rate usually varies from 3 to per cent. The borrow¬ 
ing shroff has also the option to return the money whenever he 
desires. The call money rate in the Multani bazar varies between 
3 to 6 per cent per annum according to the conditions of the 
money market. The Bombay and Ahrnedabad shroffs lend money 
among themselves at a comparatively low rate of interest, 4| to 6 
per cent in Bombay and not more than 6 per cent in Ahmedabad. 

Bengal .—The receipt of deposits was once one of the important' 
functions of the indigenous bankers, but this branch of their 
business has been steadily dwindling owing to the competition of 
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the large joint-stock banks and of Government on the one hand^ 
and of the co-operative banks and loan offices on the other. The 
rates of interest paid vary from 6 to 12 per cent on fixed deposits 
and 3 to 9 per cent on current accounts. It is said that the 
depositors are attracted to other institutions on account of the 
sense of security engendered by publicity of operations and busi¬ 
nesslike methods of such institutions, 

Burma .—The Chettiyars take dejK)&its from non-Chettiyars, 
amounting at times to as much as 6 crores. The bulk of the 
deposits are fixed deposits, for three, six or twelve months, either 
at a fixed rate of interest or at a fluctuating monthly rate of an 
anna or two below the Chettiyar current rate. The customary 
period of deposit is three months,, and fixed rates of interest are 
the general practice, being generally 7 to 10 per cent per annum. 
Current account deposits taken mostly from traders and shop¬ 
keepers carry interest ranging from 5 to 11 per cent, per annum. 
There is also inter-Chettiyar borrowing both in the form of fixed 
deposits and call money. Further, the Chettiyars borrow money 
from the Imperial Bank of India and joint-stock banks in the form' 
of loans and overdrafts. This is estimated at a maximum of 
Es. 3 crores in the busy season. The rate of interest is IJ to 2 
per cent, above the bank rate in the case of the Imperial 
Bank and 2 to 3 per cent above the bank rate in the case of other 
banks. 

Bihar and Orissa .—Some shroffs are able to attract deposits, 
but generally speaking this business has declined and is declining 
since the shroff, with his present methods of banking busine.ss and 
the combination of such business with trade and other activities 
cannot inspire the same confidence as attaches to Government, 
Government-aided institutions, or joint-stock banks with their 
open methods of business and audited balance-sheets. Most of 
these deposits come from the shroffs’ acquaintances or those with 
whom they have business dealings. Some shroffs are however 
able to attract deposits from the general public. All deposits 
are on current account, and the interest rates vary from 4 to 6 per 
cent in the case of first-class shroffs and from 6 to 9 per cent in 
the case of second-class shroffs, depending upon the amount of the 
deposit, its probable duration, the personal relations existing 
between the shroff and the depositor and the state of the market. 
Shroffs also borrow money from banks and other shroffs on cash' 
credits and khata peta advances against hundis. 

Central Provinces .—The firm of Bansilal Abirchand is the only 
indigenous firm in the province which habitually receives deposits 
as a matter of ordinary business. Deposits are more often taken 
by bankers who have extensive business of other sorts and are 
used for financing their business other than banking. All indigen¬ 
ous bankers state that deposits constitute a very small fraction of 
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their working capital. Current deposits are very rare and the 
rate of interest on such deposits seldom exceeds -3 to 4 per cent 
per annum. Fixed deposits are generally for six months or for 
twelve months. The rate of interest is about 5 to 6 per cent per 
annum on fixed deposits for twelve months; and in regard to fixed 
deposits for six months, it is 6 to Ih per cent in the case 
of the best bankers in the busy season and to 3| 
per cent in the slack season. Bankers who have surplus cash 
utilise it by buying muddati hundis from other bankers, the rate 
for such transactions being about 5 per cent per annum. 

Central Areas. —(i) Ajmer-Merwara. —Only 3 of the indigen¬ 
ous bankers in Ajmer-Merwara raise substantial amounts by 
deposits. The general tendency is to avoid receiving deposits 
except from personal friends and relatives who are not likely to 
embarrass the bankers by demanding back money at inconvenient 
times. Some of the indigenous bankers are reluctant to give even 
o per cent on deposits but those who depend for their finance on 
deposits pay interest varying between 3 and per cent. The 
rate of interest on loans among bankers is 3 per cent in the dull 
season and goes up to 6 per cent in the busy season. 

(ii) Delhi. —Indigenous bankers in Delhi do not generally take 
deposits except from personal friends and relatives and the more 
substantial of them do not accept any deposits. Only about five or 
six accept demand deposits. The rate of interest on deposits varies 
between 3 and 5 per cent. The total deposits taken are estimated 
at less than Bs. 5 lakhs. Funds are raised mainly by the sale 
of hundis, and also to some extent by the rediscounting of usance 
and demand bills and on cash credits from banks. Cash credits 
are also quite common as a form of inter-lending among tlie indi¬ 
genous bankers themselves. The rate of inter-lending among 
bankers is usually under 6 per cent per annum. 

(iii) North-West Frontier Province.—The amount of deposits 
taken by indigenous bankers in the North-West Frontier Province 
appears to be substantial in the aggregate. The rate of interest 
varies between 3 and 8 per cent according to the standing of the 
shroff. Though some of the shroffs do not vary the rate in differ¬ 
ent seasons, generally speaking there is a difference of about 2 per 
cent in the rates between the busy season and the slack season. 
Big shroffs, however, avoid deposits. Some of the shroffs borrow 
from the Imperial Bank of India and rediscount their bills in the 
busy season. 

Madras. —The Chettiyars take deposits, both current and fixed, 
but they do not now take much of the former as they do not keep 
fluid resources. The rates of interest allowed for deposits vary 
and the average rate for current deposits during 1928-29 was 8-92 


G 
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per cent per annum. The Chettiyar bankers borrow from the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India on joint signatures usually at 1 per cent above 
the bank rate. 

The Multanis rely for their funds mainly on their own personal: 
resources. They also borrow at comparatively low rates, namely,. 
4 to 6 per cent, from their community at Shikarpur. They do not 
receive large sums in deposit, but they take cun'ent deposits locally 
at rates varying from 3 to 6 per cent. They also borrow at the 
bank rate from the joint stock banks, chiefly the Imperial Bank, 
the Indian Bank and the foreign exchange banks. 

The Marwaris do not obtain large funds by local deposits, nor 
do they borrow on a large scale from other banks. They rely on 
the funds of the community in Rajputana which are usually avail¬ 
able at the rate of 4 to 7 per cent. 

The Kalladaikurichi Brahmins take fixed deposits at 6 to ? 
per cent and current deposits at 5 to 7 per cent. They also borrow 
and their borrowings roughly equal their owned capital. 

Punjab .—Funds are raised by deposits, by drawing hundis and 
rediscounting them, and by loans and cash credits secured on 
house property or Government securities. The owned funds of 
the indigenous bankers in most cases are less than their borrow¬ 
ings. All do not take deposits, but those who take them pay 
anything up to 6 per cent according to market conditions and the 
period of deposits. On hundis and loans, the rates vary with the 
bazar or the bank rate according as the dealings are with the 
bazar or a bank. The bazar rate for first class hundis is I to 1 
per cent below the bank rate. 

United Provinces .—Although indigenous bankers are reluctant 
to accept deposits and rely more on their own capital, on such 
deposits as they receive they pay interest at rates which vary with 
the demand of the season. They borrow from one another at 
rates varying from 4J to 9 per cent, 6 per cent being the most 
common rate. 


Nature, extent and methods of business. 

127. As in the case of money-lenders, the indigenous banker’s 
operations are not attended w'ith formalities and delays. His 
accounts are kept in a simple and economical way but are accurate 
and efficient. He is easily and always accessible. His est-ablish- 
inent is not costly and there is no elaborate staff. Generally 
speaking he receives no special banking education, except what is 
picked up in the course of business and from past experiences of 
bis firm. 
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128. It is not ordinarily pra<;ticabl« for the indigenous banker to 
establish direct business relations with the ryot. He finances agri¬ 
culture through local sahukars or money-lenders. In Burma most 
of the Chettiyar’s loans are made to agriculture and a peculiar 
feature of the finance is that the Chettiyar sends out one of his 
clerks to the villages to deal with local borrowers. In Bihar and 
Orissa the indigenous banker lends to grain merchants and 
goladars, and advances directly to zemindars and ryots who have 
an easy access to towms. In all provinces, he also indirectly 
finances agriculture by financing internal trade. In provinces 
where the Land Alienation Acts are' in force, the indigenous 
banker has ceased to advance against agricultural land. 

129. While his relations to agricullure are generally, except in 
Burma, indirect, he has always maintained a close personal touch 
with the trader and the small industrialist. We shall deal in a 
later chapter more fully with the important part played by the 
indigenous banker in financing trade and industry, but it may be 
pointed out here that in connection with such financing operations 
he does a good deal of general banking business which is done by 
ioint-stock banks, such as buying and selling remittance, dis¬ 
counting hundis, receiving deposits^ and advancing loans against 
stock in trade. Some of the indigenous bankers issue cheque books, 
but the cheques have only a limited local circulation. 

130. The majority of indigenous bankers combine banking with 
some form of trade, and the capital employed in banking is not 
distinguished from that employed in trade, Ihe Punjab Com¬ 
mittee observe, and this is confirmed by other Committees as well, 
that their banking business has considerably declined owing to the 
competition of the joint-stock and co-operative banks and that they 
have been tempted to make up for their lost ground in banking 
by developing trading activities. Other reasons given for the 
decline are the loss of agency business in wandis by the indigenous 
bankers, owing to the establishment of branches of exporting firms ; 
the heavy stamp duty on bills which has led to a restriction of their 
bill business; and to some extent the temptation to speculate, which 
exists in trade to a very much larger extent than in banking. 
There are at the present day three kinds of indigenous bankers :— 

(i) those who confine their business to banking proper or 

whose principal business is banking, 

(ii) those who are principally traders or merchants but 

employ their surplus funds in banking business, and 

(iii) those who are both bankers and traders and cannot he 
easily classified as principally bankers or principally 
traders, 

0 2 
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Bates of Interest. 

131. The rates of interest charged by indigenous bankers on 
advances are summarized below : — 


Name of Province. 

Nature of Security. 

i 

Kates I 
of 

intore.st. | 

i 


1 

1 

Per cent. 

Asaain • • 

(1) Village money¬ 

lender On condition 
of receiving crops 
for sale. 

9—12 


(2) Other customers . 

18 j 

Bengal . 

(1) Secured loans 

7J—15 1 


(2) Unsecured loans . I 

18—37J 1 

i 


Bihar and Orissa 


Bombay 

Burma 


Central Areas 


(3) Khata Peta 

(4) Promissory notes 
or Purjaa or hundis. 

(1) Khata Pela (Money 

at call). 

(2) Mtuldati hundis 


6i—9 
4—12 
12—18 


(3) To non traders (de- 12—18 

I pends on the posi¬ 
tion cf the parties). 

For internal trade and 6—12 

other purposes. 

I Above Ks. 5,000 in 10-5—12-75 
Rangoon. 


F.lscwhere — 

(1) Against gold . . 16—21 ') 

I 

(2) Against land, house 12—24 j 

property or paddy 
in godown. 

(3) On pro-notes with- 16-5—30 

out security. 


' Ajmer-Merwara. 

! I 

I (1) Ornaments 

I (2) Produce and Raii- 

I way receipts. 

! (3) Landed property . 

! (4) Per.ronal security 
(according to 
standing of par¬ 
ties.) 


Remarks. 


{ I Varying with 
j ^ reference to 
I amount of loan. 


6-7i '1 

7 1 


y Ratos do not vary 
I with the seasons. 
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Npwie of Province. Nature of Feeurity. 

Rates 

of Remarks, 

interest. 

Central Areas— contd. 

Per cent. 

Delhi. 


(1) Mortgage of pro- 

9—12 

perty. 


(2) Ornaments . 

9—104 

(3) Verbal security for 

6 

8 to 10 days. 


(4) Loans to artias and 

74 

cloth merchants. 


(6) To grain dealers, 

9—12 

fruit and vegetable 


merchants. 


North-West Frontier 


Province. 


(1) Ornaments . 

9 

(2) Verbal security 

8—9 

(3) Pro-notes for 60 

6—8i 

days. 


(4) Muddati httndis . | 

1 

OD 

Central Provinces . (1) Gold and silver 

1 1 

7i—9 

ornaments. 


(2) Grain and other 

7—74 

produce kept in 

■ 

the godown of the 

( 

lender. 

i 

(3) Other cases . 

' 7—18 

1 

Madras , . (i) First class mort- 

9—12 1 

, gages in towns. 


(2) First class mort- 

9—16 

gages in villages. ' 



^ Chettivars. 

(3) Clean loans— 

i 

(a) town 

9—12 j 

(6) villages 

9—18 L 

(1) Small loans , 

9—13 ^ 


f Multanis. 

(2) Weak Security 

18—24 ; 

(1) Mortgages 

9—12 1 

I 

(2) Produce 

i 

12—15 Marwaris. 

(3) Pio-notes 

12—18 J 

(1) Hundis 

9—12 ^ 


^ Kalladaikuriohi 

(2) Other loans . 

up to 16 J Brahmins. 
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Name of Proviaoe. 

1 

j Naturo of Security, 

Rates 

of 

interest. 

Remarks. 


i 

Per cent. 


Punjab 

! For short-term loans 
from 2 to 6 months 
for trade and industry | 
or in the oase of a^» i 
cnltui*e till the next 
harvest. 

8-9 

Advances are made 
against all the 
usual forms of 
30 (;urity, but prin¬ 
cipal 1}' against 

1 house property and 

1 ornaments. A few 
give advances on 

1 personal credit. 

United Provinces 

(1) Pro-notes and mort¬ 
gage ot landed 
and bouse pro¬ 

perty. 

7i~l2 

1 

j Usual rata is 9 per 

cent. 

1 

1 

1 


(2) Ornaments 

1 

1 

According to amount 
and materials 


Relations with Ohoanized Banking Institutions. 


132. In Bombay, indigenous bankers whose names are ou the 
approved lists of joint-stock banks including the Imperial Bank of 
India get advances from the.sc banks up to certain limits assigned 
to each. In fixing these limits, the Imperial Bank takes into 
account other factors besides a party’s worth. Banks also make 
advances against shroffs’ hundis, the period of which is usually 60 
days. In Bihar and Orissa, the local joint-stock banks do veiy little 
hundi business with indigenous bankers, wlio are rivals rather 
than customers of these banks. The Imperial Bank’, however, 
affords them facilities fo rediscount their hundis in the busy 
season. In Bengal, the indigenous banking firms of repute 
avail themselves of the rediscounting facilities offered by the Im¬ 
perial Bank, the joint-stock banks and in some cases by exchange 
banks. The indigenous bankers in Assam have practically no 
dealings with the joint-stock hanks, nor do they make much use 
of the Imperial Bank branches. Some of the Marw'aris, how¬ 
ever, have current accounts at tliese branches and can get cheques 
and hundis cashed there. The Imperial Bank and joint-stock’ 
banks make advances to Chettiyars in Rangoon in the form of loans 
and over-drafts, on the .security of Government paper and on 
promissory notes payable on demand. The rate of interest is 
based on the bank rate and varies according to the season. The 
Imperial Bank is prepared to rediscount the hundis of indigenous 
bankers in the Punjab at about i per cent, above the bank rate 
but it is reported that the indigenous bankers do not resort much' 
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to the bank. In the United Provinces, the accommodation wliicii 
the indigenous bankers receive from joini-stix;k banks is neither 
free nor regular, but is sought occasionally and only in the last 
resort vvlien the bankers’ own funds arc exhausted and other 
bankers give no further credit. '.I'bis is exjilained as due to their 
inability to furnish adeciuate security and tlieir refusal ;o di.s- 
close their accounts or publish a btiliincc sheet, mak'.ng it ini- 
jxjssiblc for the banks to as.sess the true financial position of the 
indigenous bankers. In Delhi, the indigenoiis bankers rediscount 
about d.j per cent, of niiiddati Inindis witlt the Indian joint-stock 
banks including the Tniperial Dank and keep deposits with them 
when the market rate of interest i.s low. On the whole, in Delhi, 
the indigenous bankers get in times of need more credit from the 
Indian joint-stock banks than from the Imperial Bank. 

I'i'h In all the provinces, the indigenous l^ankers get remittan(;e 
facilities from the Imperial Bank, on the same terms as the 
general public do. The special concessions given to the joint-stock' 
banks are not extended to the indigenous bankers, as the indigen¬ 
ous bankers do not keep any balances with the Imperial Bank 
and do much Ic.ss busiue.s.s with that bank than the joint-stock 
banks do. 

Organization. 

13.1. In a few centres in tlie Boiiibay ihesidency. indigenous 
bankers have organized themselves into associations, cjj., the Bom¬ 
bay Shroffs’ Association, the Ahmedahad ShrotTs’ Association, 
and the Marwadi Chamber of (i’ommerce. Ihere is also an asso- 
•ciatiou of >ihroff,s at Calcutta. Eacli association conducts its busi¬ 
ness on w('II-defincd linos and is governed by its own regulations. 
Members of one association have dealings with those of another, 
but there is no organization for interchange of intelligence. The 
indigenous hankers work inde{>endently ot one another. Co-ordi¬ 
nation is lacking among the various classes of hankers, though' 
certain sections of them, such as the Marwadi bankers and the 
Vaishya bankers at .\gra, are always prepared to help the mem¬ 
bers of their fraternity out of trouble. 

Linking the Indigenous Bankers with the General Banking 

System. 

13.3. Various proposals have been made for linking the indi¬ 
genous bankers with the general banking system. This is consi¬ 
dered necessary as it will be long before it is jxissible to have pro¬ 
perly organized branches of commercial or co-operative banks 
scattered ail over India. Moreover, the indigenous bankers have 
been traditionally dealing with hnvdis and it is thought that their 
training, experience and resources wiil be heljiful to encourage and 
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develop the bill habit. The Assam Committee, however, observe 
that the indigenous banker will be a useful link in rural finance 
only when conditions are brought about under which the village 
money-lender will finance cultivation on reasonable terms against 
reasonably good securities. From this point of view it has been 
suggested that if any increased facilities are to be made available, 
they should preferably be given to co-operative organizations, as the 
benefit would more directly descend to the cultivators than if the 
facilities were given, say, to indigenous bankers. It may also be 
mentioned in this connection that in the opinion of the Punjab 
Committee, the indigenous banker is bound to give way as com¬ 
mercial banking expands and that if such expansion continues, it 
is only a matter of time before the indigenous banker becomes 
extinct. 

136. The proposals made by Provincial Committees are briefly 
summarized below ;— 

(1) The indigenous banker should be linked with the Central 
Banking Institution of the country as its agents at least in places 
where no other type of banking organisation is functioning and 
should he subjected to restrictions which will eliminate risks 
arising from speculation and his own business. As regards the 
Imperial Bank of India, the Managing Governor states in his evi¬ 
dence that at present that Bank utilizes the services of leading; 
merchants and shroffs in the mofussil for the collection of bills 
and cheques; the Bank has found this arrangement very convenient 
and has never lost an 3 dhing by using that agency; but the Bank 
has consistently opposed their agents undertaking any business on 
their own account. He adds that if a shroff were appointed as 
agent of the Bank to do general banking business on behalf of 
the Bank, the shroff would not only expect to carry on his own 
business but also to do business which would be in competition 
with the Bank. Further the Bank could not very well differen¬ 
tiate and, if its other agents wished to do money-lending business, 
it would almost be impossible to stop them. Another aspect of 
the proposal as brought out by him is that, if the shroff guaranteed 
the business he put through for the Banlr, the Bank would have- 
to allow him to take any steps he desired in times of stress to pro¬ 
tect his owm interests. These steps might conflict wuth the Bank’s 
policy and result in undue pressure being put on constituents at a 
time when a more lenient course wmuld be in the interest of the 
country as a whole. 

(2) Indigenous bankers satisfying certain conditions should be- 
treated as ‘member banks’ on the approved list of the .Reserve- 
Bank when created. They should be required to keep a propor¬ 
tion of their deposits with the Reserve Bank and should got the 
same facilities for rediscounting commercial paper as other joint- 
stock banks who are member banks, subject to certain obligations,. 
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such as the submission of their account books to periodical inspec¬ 
tion and conforming to the standard prescribed by the Iteserve- 
Bank. 

(3) Commercial banks including the Imperial Bank might dis¬ 
count the bills of indigenous bankers more freely. It has, how¬ 
ever, been pointed out by the Managing Governor of the Imperial 
Bank that the question of discounting and rediscounting is largely a 
matter of security, and that good security commands all the bank¬ 
ing facilities to which it is entitled. The following extract from 
the Report of the Bengal Committee tells 4 different tale 

‘'In the mofussil it has been stated that the branches ol 
the Imperial Bank evince a lack of sympath}' in their 
attitude towards the indigenous bankers. Evidence 
has been received from two firms in Dacca that the- 
local br&ch of the Imperial Bank refuses to redis¬ 
count hundis bearing the endorsements of even the- 
firms of highest repute in Dacca town. A complaint 
has also been made that the Imperial Bank does not 
afford any special facility or consideration even to 
the old, reliable and substantial Indian firms". 

(4) In order to retain public confidence, indigenous bankers- 
sliould re-organize themselves on modern lines and become whole¬ 
time bankers by combination and other suitable devices, if neces¬ 
sary. They might follow' their own system of account keepings 
and Government should encourage re-organization on these lines- 
by appointing such institutions, w'hen formed, to be Government 
bankers leaving the Government balances with them at those 
places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank. 

(5) With a view to creating public confidence in the indigenous; 
banker, a class of licensed bankers should be instituted on whom 
certain privileges should be bestowed in return for certain definite 
obligations imposed on them. The privileges are (1) a special sum¬ 
mary procedure for determination of their suits and for the execu¬ 
tion of the decrees; (2) special legal enactment or directions laying- 
down that no court shall be at liberty to vary the rates of interest 
stipulated in the transactions to which these lic^ensed bankers are 
parties so long as these rates are within a prescribed schedule ; (3) 
a definite assurance that the Imperial Bank shall not ordinarily 
open a branch at any place where the licensed indigenous banker 
19 working; (4) facilities to remit free of charge through the post 
office, under certain conditions; (5) facilities for remittance of 
funds through the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank at the same- 
rates as are rliarged to all joint-stock banks; (6) gi-ant of a sub¬ 
stantial rebate of duty on muddati hundis under certain conditions; 
(7) grant of rediscount facilities by the Imperial or the Reserve- 
Bank on the same terms as those enjoyed by the joint-stock banks 
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•subject to certain maximum limits fixed by the Imperial or the 
Heserve Bank; (8) grant of advances against gold and silver orna¬ 
ments by the Imperial or the Eeserve Bank at a profitable rate 
under certain conditions prescribed by the bank; and (9) provi¬ 
sion for the satisfactory examination and audit of account books of 
licensed indigenous bankers by a committee elected by the local 
Shroffs’ Association in cases of applications for declaration of in¬ 
solvency by a licensed indigenous banker. The obligations to be 
imposed in view of the above-mentioned privileges relate to : 
U) proper audit of their accounts; (ii) proper conduct of their busi- 
i>.ess in accordance with the rules drawn up by a local Indigenous 
Bankers’ Association; (hi) limitation of the maximum rates of in¬ 
terest to be charged for different kinds of business to be fixed from 
time to time by the licensing authority on the recommendation of 
the local Shroffs’ Association; and (iv) the maintenance of a cash 
reserve on a prescribed scale. 

Our PROPOSAi.s. 

137. We have carefully considered the suggestions in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs and wq have come to the conclusion that for 
various reasons it is important that some action sliould be taken 
to improve the position of the indigenous banker and to make him 
a useful member of the Indian banking system. In the first place, 
some of the indigenous bankers, at any rate, deserve encourage¬ 
ment and help. Generally speaking, the indigenous banker’s rates 
of interest do not compare unfavourably with those of ordinary 
joint-stock banks and his beneficent sphere of inlluence is wider 
than theirs, but he has fallen on evil days. At a time when 
margins between borrowing and lending rates are diminishing and 
there is an urgent need for more funds for enabling him to have a 
larger turnover of business, he finds the sources dried up, due, no 
doubt, partly to his own fault, but partly to circumstances beyond 
his control. Secondly, action is necessary in the interests of agri¬ 
culture, trade and industry of the country. We are impressed by 
the fact that out of 2,500 towms* in India, joint-stock banks and 
their branches exist in less than 400 places, and for banking facili¬ 
ties elsewhere, agriculturists, traders, merchants and small indus¬ 
trialists have to depend largely on indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders. In many provinces, even in localities where a joint stock 
bank or its branch exists, the indigenous bankers continue to render 
valuable service in connection with the financing of internal trade 
and middle-sized and small industries and inland remittance work'. 
A large section of the community is thus still dependent on the 

♦As defined in the Censm Report. They inelude every mnnicipaiity, all 
civil lines not included within municipal limite, every cantonment, and every 
•other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not loss than •A,00 ) persons 
■which the provincial superinten.lent may deside to treat a”? a toivn for census 
|3:irT>oSf s. 
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indigenous bankers for the financial facilities it requires. From a 
study of the history of the progress of joint-stock banks in India, 
we are convinced that it will be a long time before India will have a 
widespread network of joint-stock banks or branches of such banks. 
iPurther, although co-operation has, as pointed out in a later 
chapter, made remarkable progress in the country since the move¬ 
ment first started in 1904, its extension on such a scale as to replace 
ihe indigenous bankers cannot be envisaged within a measurable 
■distance of time. The Imperial Bank of India which has opened 
300 branches during the last ten years in accordance with the 
agreement entered into with Government under the Act governing 
their operations, in view of the fact that many branches have not 
yet reached the profit-earning stage is not likely to go in for fur¬ 
ther schemes of expansion for some years to come. We think it 
therefore of the gi-eatest importance that in the interests of both 
the general public and the indigenous bankers themselves, steps 
should be devised to strengthen the position of these hankers. 

138. We are not in favour of any compulsory measures with a 
view to reform or help the indigenous bankers, nor, do wa think 
that any such measures will be welcomed by the indigenous 
hankers themselves. On the other hand from the evidence that 
we have received we gather that any such compulsion would 
only accelerate the process of driving out these bankers from bank¬ 
ing proper to other spheres of business. This would create a large 
gap in the banking system of the country which would be detri¬ 
mental to national interests. Our aim on the contrary should be 
to try to restore tliese bankers to the place which they enjoyed in 
India until the middle of the last century. 

139. Our first proposal therefore is that as soon as the Eeserve 
Bank is established the indigenous banker should along with joint- 
■stock and co-operative banks be brought into direct relations with’ 
the Eeserve Bank, and thereby provided with rediscount facilities 
from that institution. It must, however, be remembered that the 
Eeserve Bank can only rediscount bank-endorsed paper. We 
therefore propose that only such indigenous bankers as are engaged 
in tanking proper, or are prepared to shed their business other 
than banking, should be eligible to be placed on the approved list' 
of the Reserve Bank in the same manner as joint-stock banks. In 
the case of the latter, the Eeserve Bank Bill of 1928 fixed a cer- 
tain standard, that is, that the member bank should have a capital 
and reserve of Es. 3 lakhs and over. Similarly in the case of the 
indigenous bankers we admit that it is necessary to have a 
standard. As our object, however, is to bring into the scheme of the 
Eeserve Bank as many sound indigenous bankers as possible, and 
as we are not in a position to arrive at any figure of owned capital 
[Which would achieve this end, we prefer to legve it to the Eeserve 
Bank to prescribe a standard wdiich an indigenous banker must 
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satisfy before he can be given the concession which we are recom¬ 
mending in this paragraph. At the same time it must not be under¬ 
stood that we contemplate that the standard of owned capital for 
indigenous bankers would be as high as that for joint-stock banks- 
Such an indigenous banker must also agree to have proper books- 
of accounts kept in the usual recognized manner and to have them 
audited annually by recognized auditors, that is, auditors holding 
a Government diploma who are permitted by Government to audit 
the accounts of any public company. These books should also be 
available to the Eeserve Bank for inspection and audit. 

140. We are aware that in the Eeserve Bank Bill referred to- 
above there is a provision requiring member banks to maintain 
a certain percentage of their time and demand liabilities as interest- 
free balances with the Eeserve Bank. We have carefully consi¬ 
dered the question whether we should insist on the indigenous- 
bankers in our proposed scheme following a similar rule. On the 
one hand it is argued that if the indigenous banker desired to have 
facilities from the Eeserve Bank in the same manner as a joint- 
stock bank, he should be prepared to fulfil the same obligations. 
On the other hand it is suggested that the raison d’etre of these 
compulsory deposits is to enable (he Eeserve Bank to control the 
credit policy of its member banks and that so far as the majority 
of indigenous bankers are concerned, the deposits they receive and 
the operations they carry on, though large in the aggregate, are 
individually small and that, therefore, the principle of compulsory 
deposits cannot apply with the same force as it applies to joint- 
stock banks. We further recognize that it is difficult for small 
indigenous bankers in rural areas with no elaborate staff to make 
the calculations and to furnish the returns necessary for the obser¬ 
vance of this rule. We see a great deal of force in these argu¬ 
ments and we also feel that any measure compelling all the 
indigenous bankers, big and small, to leave certain interest-free 
balances with the Eeserve Bank will rob our proposal of much of 
its attractiveness and instead of resulting in indigenous bankers 
coming withing the sphere of the Eeserve Bank system in 
large numbers will only bring in a few. We, therefore, propose 
that such of the indigenous bankers whose deposits do not exceed 
five times their capital should during the first five years of the 
working of the Eeserve Bank be exempt from the rule relating to 
compulsory deposits. At the end of that period it would be left 
open to the Eeserve Bank to take such action in the matter as it 
may consider necessary in order to make its credit policy effective. 

141. We have given full details in a previous paragraph of the 
lending and borrowing rates of indigenous bankers. These com¬ 
pare favourably with the rates of joint-stock banks and it is our 
firm belief that when the rediscnnnting facilities which we have 
proposed are offered, the indigenous bankers will, be able to 
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reduce still further their rates on advances to the public. We 
■do not, therefore, feel any necessity to impose any condition as 
•to the maximum rate of interest tc be charged by these bankers 
as a quid pro quo for the facilities we offei’, nor do we think it 
advisable to impose on the indigenous hankers any conditions 
■which would not equally apply to the other member banks of the 
^Reserve Bank. With a view to meet the apprehensions of those 
who want to be assured that the facilities afforded to these mem¬ 
ber banks will be passed on in a large measure to the public, we 
propose to leave it to the Reserve Bank to see that institutions 
receiving rediscount facilities from it should not charge to the 
public rates which in its opinion are unduly high. 

142. The proposals that we have made above will go far to im¬ 
prove and raise the status of the class of indigenous bankers in 
India. With the same purpose in view, the Reserve Bank and the 
commercial banks in India may use such indigenous bankers who 
are members of the Reserve Bank system as agents for collection 
of cheques and bills in the same manner as they may use a joint- 
stock bank or a co-operative bank. We do not recommend the 
grant of any other privileges mentioned in clause (5) of paragraph 
136 above except that relating to faciUties for remittance of funds 
through the Imperial Bank of India or the Reserve Bank at the 
same rates as are charged to all joint-stock banks. This latter 
privilege should automatically be accorded to the indigenous bankers 
who are included in the schedule of member banks of the Reserve 
"Bank. Further the benefits of the Bankers’ Books Evidence Act 
should be extended to such indigenous bankers as are placed on the 
approved list of the Reserve Bank. 

143. We have already pointed out in paragraph 107 that the 
■dividing line between an indigenous bajiker and a money-lender 
is rather thin. That being the position, wo desire it to be clearly 
understood that the proposals made by us in paragraphs 137 to 142 
should apply equally to money-lenders '.vho satisfy all the condi¬ 
tions which we have prescribed for indigenous bankers. 

144. It is quite conceivable that a large number of indigenous 
bankers whose principal business is not banking, or who do not 
take to banking as their principal business as soon as the Reserve 
Bank is established, will still remain outside the scope of our pro¬ 
posals- These will continue to obtain their banking facilities from 
the existing joint-stock banks, including the Imperial Bank of 
India. We have already referred to the complaint that good 
security does not always command all the banking facilities to 
which it is entitled, and some of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
•Committees have pleaded for the adoption of a more liberal policy 
by the Imperial Bank of India. We strongly support this plea 
and commend it for the sympathetic consideration of the Imperial 
Bank and other joint-stock banks in the country. 
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145. We may in this connection lefer to a recommendation we 
have made elsewhere, namely, that an Association of all banks^ 
and bankers should be formed as early as possible and that such 
indigenous bankers whose bills the Reserve Bank decides to accept, 
should become full members of the All-India Bankers’ Associa¬ 
tion and in addition be entitled to use the designation “Member 
of the Central Bankers’ Association’’. Such of the banks and 
indigenous bankers as are outside the Reserve Bank system might 
be made associate members. We are sure that this proposal, in¬ 
addition to giving these indigenous bankers a status, will also tend 
to raise the standard and improve their banking method,s. This 
proposal will not stand in the way of the formation of local indi¬ 
genous bankers’ associations such as those that now exist in Bom¬ 
bay and other centres for facilitating co operation and joint action 
by indigenous bankers of the locality. 

146. Other lines of advance suggested are :— 

(a) .4malgaraation of the business of local indigenous- 

bankers into joint-stock hanks; 

(b) Establishment of what are known in Germany as 

“Kommandit” principle banks ; 

(c) Formation of a co-operative bank of indigenous bankers, 

which would discount the hundis of the members 

and rediscount the same with the Reserve Bank; and 

(d) Adoption of bill-broking as an integral part of the indi¬ 

genous bankers’ business. 

We consider that it is for the indigenous bankers themselves 
to carry out reforms on the lines suggested above. We are of the 
opinion that if they bring their system of operations more into- 
line with the customs and practices of commerciai banks in the 
matter of audit and accounts, use of bills and cheques, prompt 
payment and receipt of moneys and conduct of business strictly 
in accordance with legal requirements, lliey can take their proper- 
place in the banking system of the country. We have already 
referred to the suggested introduction of the “Kommandit” prin¬ 
ciple in the proposals of the preceding chapter relating to money¬ 
lenders. We agree that the suggestion is one which should receive- 
the serious consideration of existing banks in India in order to 
extend the sphere of their activities without the risk and expense 
of opening new branches. We feel that if the better class of both 
money-lender and indigenous banker would carry out the reform 
we have suggested, there are considerable possibilities of mutual 
benefit for both joint-stock banks and their indigenous agencies, 
as well as benefit to the trading community as a whole by the 
provision of improved banking facilities. 

147. Mr. Raanadas Pantuhi has put in a supplementary minute 
in which he apparently wants action to be taken beyond wHat we 
have recommended in oiir report. We see no reason to modify 
the recommendations which we have already made. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RURAL FINANCE— contd. 

CO-OPEEATIYE ORGANIZATION. 

History of movement, 

14S. “Co-operation” was officially set up in India with thet 
passing of the Act of 1904. Co-operation was not defined in 
that Act, but it is generally understood as a voluntary organisation 
of persons who associate on equal terms for the satisfaction of their 
common economic needs. Before the passing of the Act of 1904, 
experiments were made by various officials including Sir Edward' 
Maclagan and Captain Crosthwaite in the Punjab, Mr. Dupernex: 
in the United Provinces and Mr. Lyon in Bengal. The societies 
organized by them could at that time be registered only under- 
the ordinary Company Law. A few societies then organized still 
survive in the Punjab. The .Act of 1904 was restricted mainly 
to credit co-operation. We are told that the general impression 
that co-operative credit alone was the object kept in view at the 
outset by the Imperial legislators is not correct and that the restric* 
tive scope of the Act of 1904 was ‘‘a slip” wddcli was sought to be 
remedied as quickly as possible. In the course of 7 or 8 years 
of working of the Act of 1904, it became evident that much progress- 
could not be made under it in the matter of developing rural credit.. 
The entire working capital of the movement in the year 1912 was 
less than Rs. 75 lakhs. In that year, a second Act was passed in* 
supersession of the Act of 1904. The new Act If of 1912 expressly 
recognized the extension of co-operative activity tc more complex 
forms such as secondary bodies like central banks and unions to- 
finance and supervise the primary societies. Ihovision was also 
made for the registration of societies of variou.s types aiming^ 
at the promotion of economic interest of their members, e.g., socie¬ 
ties dealing not only with credit but also with purchase and sale, 
insurance and other various specialized functions carried out by the- 
most recent types of societies elsewhere. 

149. With the passing of the Act of 1912 the movement entered 
on the second stage of its progress. It must, however, be men¬ 
tioned that in spite of the removal of the limitations imposed by 
the original Act, and the creation of scope for several forms of non¬ 
credit activities, the preponderating element in Indian co-operation 
is still credit. This appears to be natural not only^ because credit 
is the simplest example of co-operative endeavour that can be- 
introduced among a rural population which is largely illiterate, but 
also because credit continues to be the most insistent need of the 
Indian cultivator, who is weighed down by the brnden of usury and' 
chronic debt which crush “the life and thought” of rural India. 
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150. The movement entered on its third stage of development 
after the publication of the classic report of the Maclagan Com¬ 
mittee on Co-operation in 1915. That Committee examined the 
movement in all its aspects and made many constructive proposals 
of a far-reaching character for the further development of co-opera¬ 
tion. l’ro\incial co-operative banks have since been established in 
all the pro\inees except the United Provinces, largely as a result 
of the recommendations of that Committee. 

151. On the passing of the Government of India Act of 1919, Co¬ 
operation became a provincial subject to the Transferred Depart¬ 
ments, and the movement can be said to have entered on the fourth 
stage of its development since it began to be administered by the 
ministers under the reformed constitution of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. During the earlier years of the working of the reformed 
•constitution, the development ministers evinced much interest in 
the expansion of the movement, and since 1921 there has been a 
large addition to the number of societies all over India. Later 
•efforts are, however, being directed more largely to the consolida¬ 
tion and rectification of existing societies than to further rapid 
■expansion. The provinces of Bombav and Burma have replaced the 
Act of 1912 by local legislation in 192.5 and 1927 respectively. In 
Madras a Bill to replace the all-India Act has been introduced into 
the local legislature. Another important step taken in connection 
with encouraging co-operation, after it became a provincial subject, 
Las been the institution of committees of enquirv by various pro¬ 
vinces. The Oakden Committee of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the King Committee of the Central Provinces, the 
Townsend Committee of Madras and the Calvert Committee of 
Burma have already published their reports. The ap])ointment of 
•similar committees in other provinces is under contemplation. Some 
of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have definitely 
recommended tie aripointment of such committees. 

The present position. 

152. Started in 1904 with no antecedent record and having 
made but negligible progress till 1912, the movement has today 
assumed large proportions particularly in regard to the aggregate 
numbers of societies, their membership and working capital. The 
number of societies in British India and the Indian States is 
now nearly 100,000, of which about 15,000 are in nine or ten 
Indian States. I’he credit societies alone in British India number 
over 73.000 on the 30th June 19,30 and count more than three 
million members with a working capital of over Es. 40 crores. 
’rheir average membership is somewhere between 30 and 40. The 
number of non-credit societies on the same date is about 16,000 
with a membership of 650,000 and working capital of about Bs. 6 
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crores. The central financing institutions like the central banks 
and the banking unions are nearly 600 in number, of which about 
500 are in British India. The entire working capital in the niove- 
nient is about Bs. 50 crores (excluding loans made by secondary 
bodies to priioarj' societies and deposits made by the latter with 
the former). Of this amount, about Bs. 14 crores consist of share- 
capital and reserve, and the rest of deposits and loans from members 
and non-members. On the familiar assumption that a rural family 
consists of 5 members on the average, the membership of three 
million means that 15 million people in India have been touched 
by the co-operative credit movement, the percentage of the popula¬ 
tion l.cnellted by the movement in various provinces is as follows :— 


province. 

- .. 

• Proportion of mtmbers of 
agricultural societies to 
families in rural areas. 

All .societies. 

Credit 

societies. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Ajmer-Merwani .... 




16-4 

lS-0 

.A&&&1I1 <•••«« 




2-9 

2-9 

Bengal , , , . . 




4- 4 

3 8 

Bihar and Orissa .... 




3-2 

31 

Bombay ..... 




10-0 

8-7 

Burma. 




3-9 

S-7 

Central Provinces and Berar 

• 



2-4 

2-3 

Coorg. 




36- 2 

36-2 

Delhi . . 




11-5 

IPS 

Madras ..... 




8-3 

7-9 

North-tVest Frontier Province 




0- 2 

0-2 

Punjab ..... 




10-9 

10-2 

United Provinces 


• 


!• 8 

1-8 


• Report of the Royal Commiggiou on Agriculture in India, 1928, para¬ 
graph 372. 
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153. We give below certain recent statistics (as on the 30th 
June 1930) relating to the co-operative movement in India :— 

I.—Agricultural Credit Societies (including mortgage banks). 


— 

Number of So¬ 
cieties. 

d 

w 

u 

‘71 

9 

o 

s 

j In thoasamis. 

Share 
Cap tal 
and 

Reserve 

! Depo- 
si's. 

Loans. 

Total 

Work¬ 

ing 

Capital. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ajmer-Mjrwara 

613 

11,203 

7,83 

41 

8,64 

16,88 

Assam .... 

1,282 

52,579 

7,67 

5,02 

16,57 

29,16 

Bengal .... 

19,156 

156,139 

1,27,39 

34,38 

3,28,56 

4,90,32 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,624 

211,778 

42,04 

8,19 

1,88,40 

2,38,63 

Bombay .... 

4,526 

265,325 

77,37 

1,16,65 

1,93,28 

3,87,30 

Burma ... 

2.282 

52,945 

86,78 

9,61 

61,17 

1,57,56 

Central Provinces 

3,960 

69,308 

31,79 

7,66 

1,32,11 

1,71,56 

Delhi .... 

217 

5,173 

2 jl2 

32 

5,92 

8,36 

Madras .... 

12>®40 

074,590 

1,27,.55 

9,72 

5,26,89 

6,64,16 

N. W. F. P. . . . 

152 

4,122 

57 

3 

2,80 

3,40 

Punjab .... 

16,125 

483,423 

2, .57,40 

70,20 

4,51,30 

7,78,90 

United Provinces 

5,043 

117,661 

46,14 

2,61 

51,28 

1,00,03 

Total 

74,410^ 


8,14,55 

2,64,89 

10,06,9] 

30,46,28 

II. — Non-Agricultiiral Credi 

Societies (including urban banks). 


6 

w 



In thousands. 



o 



— 



— 

. 

'CQ 

U 

Share 



Total 


Ja ^ 


(.'apital 

Depo- 


AVork- 


G <0 

a 

and 

sits. 


ing 




Reserve. 



Capital. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Aj mer-Morw^'a 

67 

2,176 

1,00 

3,26 

42 

4,68 

Assam .... 

11 

186 

5 


3 

8 

Bengal .... 

4.56 

147,573 

74,81 

1,75,21 

6.48 

2,56,50 

Bihar and Orisja • 

56 

1,247 

96 

10 

2,36 

3,42 

Bombay 

580 

194,421 

91,82 

2,29,31 

10,94 

3,32,07 

Burma .... 

77 

17,458 

33,17 

26 

7 

33,60 

Central Provinces 

70 

16,097 

6,47 

6,25 

91 

13,63 

Delhi .... 

38 

1,682 

39 

1,09 

38 

1,86 

Madras .... 

1,151 

221,475 

88,62 

66,53 

1 ,11,68 

2,65,73 

N. W. K. P. . 

3 

714 

69 

85 


1,44 

Punjab .... 

1,092 

50,366 

25,04 

44,45 

26,66 

98,15 

United Provinces 

156 

3,138 

1,24 

8 

1,54 

2,86 

Total 

3,767 1 

656,433 1 

3,24,06 

6,26,39 

1,61,47 

10,11,92 


• Th© dates vary with reference to the Co-operative year in each province ; 
the latest figures available are given. 
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III. —Non-Credit Societies of all kinds (including Sale Societies). 



d 

ai 



In thourauds. 



Niimbor of 
ciotics. 

Membership 

Share 

Capital 

and 

Reser\e. 

Depv 

sits. 

Loat.s. 

Total 

Work¬ 

ing 

Capital 

Ajmer-Mervara 

.51 

5,126 

P.3. 

1,67 

Hs. 

29 

Rs. 

1,40 

Rs. 

3,36 

Assam .... 

26 

3,034 

08 

42 

7 

1,17 

Bengal .... 

2,736 

122,424 

23,36 

7,48 

51,67 

82,51 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,949 

2.58,944 

58,47 

21,93 

1,95,81 

2,76,21 

Bomlas' .... 

504 

102,994 

34,87 

36,67 

56,05 

1,27,.59 

Burma 

15 

1,411 

71 

5 

_2 

78 

Cen'ral Provinces 

55 

3,732 

1,78 

1.84 

so 

4,42 

Delhi .... 

15 

442 

14 

8 

2 

24 

■Madras .... 

437 

40,147 

8,37 

2,54 

7,36 

18,27 

N. W. F. P. 

10 

839 

49 

15 

. . 

64 

Punjab .... 

2,959 

105,14! 

41,67 

9,32 

4,72 

55,71 

United Provinces 

163 

5,562 

55 

22 

43 

1,20 

Total 

15,920 

649,796 

1,72,76 

80,99 

3,18,35 

5,72,10 


IV.—Central Banks and Banking Unions. 

" r ~ ----- - - — - 

I .Vrombcrs. J In fhousunds. 



1 .' 

j 

g 

Tiidivi- 

duels. 

Socie¬ 

ties. 

Shore 

Capital 

and 

Reserve. 

Dc-jio- 

siL 

Loans. 

Total 

Working 

Capital. 





_ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ajroer-Merwai'a 

7 

800 

780 

4,17 

1.5,53 

4 

19,74 

Assam . 

1 : 

462 

1,118 

2,63 

13,58 

2,75 

18,96 

Bengal . 

116 

4,652 

19,071 

78,03 

2,64,91 

1,12,76 

4,55,70 

Bihar and Ori-ssa . 

67 

2,742 

9,077 

36,31 

1,52,99 

39,48 

2,28.78 

Bombay 

19 

6,53.5 

4,001 

36,24 

1,93,54 

54,83 

2,84,61 

Burma . 

12 

1,072 

992 

18,43 

28.05 

4,1 a 

51,23 

Central Provinces* 

34 

48,848 

3,9.56 

48,00 

1,77,53 

15,02 

2,40,56 

Delhi 

I 

66 

426 

I,.50 

12,20 

1 

13,71 

Madras 

31 

3,484 

12,923 

76,60 

3,53,01 

1,97,.57 

6,27,18 

N. W. F. P. . 

1 

36 

114 

21 

2,29 

92 

3,42 

Punjab . 

118 

3,472 

18,928 

63,23 

6,76,37 

66,88 

7,06,48 

United Provinces . 

69 

5,498 

6,168 

35,26 

.'3,76 

4,04 

93,06 

Total 

400 

77,607 

76,653 

4,00,60 

18,42,76 

4,99,05 

27,42,41 


* The practice in Central Provinces seems to be that the individual mem¬ 
bers of Central banks are generally members of the primary societies. 
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V.—Provincinl Banks. 



Members. 

In thousands. 

Indivi¬ 

duals. 

Socie¬ 

ties. 

Share 

Capital 

and 

Keseri'e. 

Deben¬ 

tures. 

Depo¬ 

sits. 

Loans. 

Total 

Working 

Capital, 




Es. 

Es. 

Es, 

Es. 

Es. 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

Ko Provincial Bank in the Area, 




Assam . , 

31 

35 

99 


2,37 

12 

3,48. 

Bengal 


168 

20,78 

, * 

1,63,26 

• • 

1,84,03. 

Bihar and Orissa . 

29 

79 

9,33 

, , 

63,80 

38 

73,61 

Bombaj' 

808 

1,632 

18,83 

9,80 

1,20,61 

66 

1,49,80 

Burma . . 

188 

1,648 

58,41 

, . 

27.29 

. 

86,70 

Central Provinces 

40 

2,499 

10,48 

•• 

95,99 

•• 

1.0P,47. 

Delhi . 

Ko Provincial Bank in the Province. 



Madras . . 

184. 

58 

15,81 

2,16 

76,87 

85,43 

1,79,2ff 

N. W. F. P.. 

J ' 

No Provincial Bank in th 

e Province. 



Punjab , 


13.008 

10,91 

5,00 

63,13 

16.74 

96,78. 


United Provinces, 
Toial 


No Provincial Bank in the Province. 

1,280 I 19,127 |i,45,54 I 16,95 | 6,12,21 


1,03,33 8,78,03 


Methods of baisino credit. 


154. In describing the credit needs of the farmer in' Chapter 
it •was pointed out that rural credit fell into t’wo broad catego¬ 
ries : (1) short-term and intermediate credit, in ■which loans were 
secured mostly on personal guarantee and temporary agricultural 
wealth, and (2) long-term credit wfuch was based upon the perma¬ 
nent agTicuItural wealth in the shape of land or buildings. Opinion 
on co-operative credit has now' crystallized round the idea that these- 
two varieties of credit cannot be supplied by the same type of co¬ 
operative ortrariization and that two different types of them are indis¬ 
pensable. Almost all the Provincial Committees, and almost every 
competent authority on co-operative credit in India, are agreed 
that the existing primary societies, central banks and provincial 
banks, by reason of the character of their resources and other- 
obvious limitations from a banking point of view, can supply only 
the short and intermediate credit. They are also agreed that the- 
type of co-operative organization most suited to provide long-term 
lies ; (1) short-term and intermediate credit, in which loans were 
t 3 'p 8 of institutions raises credit mainly by deposits and loans, and 
the second type by debenture issue, the share capital in both casea 
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feeing only a small portion of the working capital. We shall deal 
in this chapter with the first type of institutions,—primary societies, 
central banks and provincial banks,—and leave the other to the 
next chapter. 


The Primary Societies. 

155. The financial structure of co-operative credit is based 
upon what are popularly known as the primary societies. These 
societies, which are associations of borrowers and non-borrowers, 
consist of the residents of a locality who know one another and 
may naturally be expected to take interest in one another’s affairs. 
This arrangement brings together persons of different status in life 
into a common economic organization and helps to foster a true 
spirit of co-operative brotherhood; and we agree with the recom¬ 
mendation of the foreign banking experts that membership of pri¬ 
mary societies should not be confined to a special creed, caste or 
calling or to a certain number of people resident in a locality. The 
rural credit societies are mostly shaped on what is known as the 
Eaiffeisen model, after Raiffeisen, the famous German Co-operator, 
whose rural credit system proved a great factor in the economic 
regeneration of the German farmers. The structure of these 
societies is simple. Every resident of a village who, in the 
opinion of his fellow-members, is a person of good character is 
eligible for membership. The tangible assets of the society con¬ 
sist of the property possessed by all the members thereof, the 
details of which are required to be entered in a list called the “Pro¬ 
perty Statement’’ (Haisiyat) of the society. This is periodically 
revised, usually once a year, and brought up to date. The careful 
preparation and revision of this statement is of the utmost import¬ 
ance for the proper working of the society. In some localities mem¬ 
bers contribute a small share capital and in others they do not. In 
the Punjab and the United Provinces,-the society based on shares 
has from the first prevailed ; to a great extent in Madras and Burma 
also. In other piovmces, the share and non-share societies flourish' 
side by side. We are of the opinion that the encouragement of 
subscription to share capital by members as a method of coliection 
of savings is to be preferred to a system of compulsory deposits.- 
These societies are expected to raise locally (on the joint’ 
liability of the members) capital to be lent out to the members and, 
whenever necessary, the local capital so raised may be supple¬ 
mented by small loans from the State, deposits made b'y friends 
and sympathisers of the movement who are non-members, and loans 
obtained from central and provincial banks. We do not recom¬ 
mend under existing conditions that primary societies should 
make any special effort to attract deposits from non-members by 
offering high rates of interest, for this would frustrate the aims of 
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the movement to bring down the general high level of interest 
rates and to provide the rural co-operators with cheap and control¬ 
led credit. IMoreover without the aid of an efficient and well- 
organized Central Banking System which can act as a true 
balancing centre for primary societies, the latter cannot 
receive and utilize non-members’ deposits without risk and 
with profit. These societies should, however, serve as 
savings banks for their members and promote thrift. The liability 
in the agricultural rural societies is generally unlimited. The urban 
primary societies which are modelled on Luzzati’s People’s Banks- 
in Italy and Schulze Delitzsch societies in Germany adopt the 
principle of limited liability; but otherwise, they follow the 
essential princaples of co-operative credit which characterise the 
rural societies based on the Baiffeisen model. Certain very definite 
and rigid principles are laid down in the matter of the grant, utiliza¬ 
tion and recovery’ of loans. The most important of them are : — 

(1) The maximum borrowing power of the society is fixed on 
some understandable basis, such as a definite fraction of the net 
assets of all the members composing it. It varies between |th to 
J-th of the value of the net assets in the several parts of India. 

(2) No loans should be advanced for an unproductive or waste¬ 
ful object, and the scrutiny of the purpose of the loan is an import¬ 
ant function of the Pancbay^at or the Managing Committee. 

. (3) In fixing the individual maximum borrowing power of the 

members fair latitude is allowed according to their needs. Such 
maximum bears a definite proportion to the individual assets of 
the member and does not ordinarily exceed fifty per cent of the 
value thereof. The purpose of the loan and the repaying capacity 
of the borrower constitute the important factors, in determining 
the amount of the loan within the presciibed maximum limit of 
the borrowing power. 

(4) The members should keep mutual watch over one another 
in regard to putting the loan to beneficial use and in the matter 
of the timely discharge of the dues to the Society. 

(5) The instalments of repayment of the loan should be fixed 
with due regard to the repaying capacity of the borrower; when 
the borrower' is unable to repay on account of any just cause, 
like failure of crop, a suitable extension of the period of repayment 
is made and no undue pressure is brought to bear on the borrow er. 

(6) The shareholding and the rate of dividend are restricted- 
The principle of ‘one man, one vote’ is observed almost universally,. 
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irrespective of the holding of shares. There are also rigid res¬ 
trictions on the right of the member to transfer or charge his share 
or interest in the capital of a registered society. Such share or 
interest is also not liable to attachment or sale by courts or in 
insolvency proceedings. The liability of a member fur the debts 
of the society continues until the expiry of two years after he 
ceases to be a member. 

(7) The society has a prior claim, subject to that of the Gov¬ 
ernment’s dues, over other creditors of the members in the matter 
of enforcing any outstanding demands due to the society from a 
member or past member for moneys advanced for agricultural 
requisites. There is, however, no specific charge nor does the 
prior claim extend to all advances relating to crop finance. In 
Bombay, the prior claim under the All-India Act is converted 
into a first charge by the local Act. We do not consider that the 
present legal provision in Section 19 of the All-India Act giving 
to the society a prior claim is satisfactory. We recommend that, 
as in Bombay, the prior claim should be converted into a first 
charge. 

(8) The societies are placed under statutory obligation to build 
up reserve funds. Section 33 of the Act deals with reserve 
funds. In non-share societies the entire surplus profit is 
carried to the indivisible reserve. In share societies also the idea 
that the reserve fund is one and indivisible is recognised, and no 
distribution of profits is permitted without a substantial portion 
being carried to the reserve fund, such portion being not less 
than 25 per cent of the profits. In Madras, in the case of the un¬ 
limited liability societies the rule is that not less than one-half of 
the profits shall be carried to a reserve fund until that fund is 
equal to one-half of the total liabilities of tluj society other than 
reserve and share capital. The value of the reserve fund as a 
safeguard against the unlimited liability of the members to 
make good any probable loss is appreciated and the desire 
to build up reserve funds is in evidence. These reserv^e funds 
are generally invested by primary societies in central co¬ 
operative banks. The United Provinces Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Coftimittee report that in some societies it is the practice 
to lend money to their members out of the reserve funds and as the 
members themselves are owners of these funds, it has been pos¬ 
sible for 400 societies which have adopted this procediu’e to reduce 
their rate of interest. The question whether societies should be 
permitted to use a portion of the reserve fund as their working 
capital has arisen from the fact that the Central Banks pay a 

’ low rate of interest on the reserve fund to societies while the rate 
charged on loans is much higher. The Townsend 'Committee 
recommended that Central Banks should lend to societies at con¬ 
cessional rate sums up to the extent of the reserve fund in deposit 
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.vrith them, and that after the reserve fund of a society aggregates 
to an appreciable percentage of the society’s total working capital 
the excess may be permitted to be used in the society’s business. 
We recomn>end the former proposal for the consideration of the 
authorities concerned. In the present stage of the development 
of the movement it is safer to keep the reserve fund invested in the 
central banks and not to permit the societies to lend it to their 
members. 

156. In a registered society, unlimited liability, whatever may 
be its implications in strict legal theory, amounts in co-operative 
practice merely to the contributions which a liquidator may levy 
in the process of liquidation; in other words it is an ultimate con¬ 
tributory liability which arises when a society is wound up. It 
does not mean that any or all the creditors may sue any member 
for the debt due to them. As explained clearly by Mr. Calvert, 
the loss in a co-operative society will fall firstly on the member, 
secondly on his sureties, thirdly on the reserve, fourthly on the 
share capital, fifthly on the unlimited liability of the members and 
finally on the creditors of the society.* Experience has shown that 
the protection to the creditors is ample, and this mainly accounts for 
the readiness with which the public invest their moneys in co¬ 
operative banks. It is true that the unlimited liability does not 
carry with it an obligation against alienation and that if a member 
having acknowledged his unlimited liability to his society proceeds 
to encumber or dispose of his material possessions, the security 
to depositors will pro tanto be diminished. In practice, however, 
there are many safeguards against recourse to sucli dishonesty, 
which entail prompt steps being taken to recover any outstanding 
loan and to expel the member. It is this liability that subjects 
members to mutual watch over each member. Mr. Wolff very 
aptly points out that “Raiffeisen adopted unlimited liability in 
order that society should stand on no etiquette with candidates, 
consider well whether such were eli^ble and unsparingly super¬ 
vise them“.t Co-operators find that wutli the observance of these 
precautions, and the restriction of loans to members selected for 
their honesty, the unlimited liability is of great practical value in 
raising and dispensing co-operative rural credit, instead of being a 
danger or a snare. We have, however, no objection to limited 
liability socielie'^ being encouraged in places where the co-opera¬ 
tive movement cannot make a great headway under the unlimited 
liability sysfem. 

The Central Banks. 

157. The co-operative primary societies in a specified 
area are federated into a central society which is called a 


• “ The Law and Principles of Co-operation ” by Calvert, page 40. 
t “ Co-operation in India *’ by Wolff, page 63. 
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■“Central Bank” or a “Banking Union”. Historically speaking, 
the appellation “Central bank” is used when the central society 
admits as its members not only primary societies, but also indi¬ 
viduals. The phrase “Banking Union” is used when membership 
is confined to societies only and individual members are excluded. 
In practice the differentiation is gradually disappearing and indi¬ 
viduals are to be found as members in most co-operative banks 
everywhere. We shall therefore refer to both of these institutions 
as central banks. These central banking organizations are gen¬ 
erally located at headquarters of, or other important towns in, 
the districts and have on their boards of management some 
individuals of influence and business capacity, besides 
representatives of primary societies. They have, therefore, 
very soon won the confidence of the public and are today a factor 
to be reckoned with in the Indian money market. We do not 
recommend the exclusion of individual members from central co¬ 
operative banks; but we agree with the Maclagan Committee on 
Co-operation, that societies’ representatives should have a pre¬ 
ponderating voice in their management. These banks finance 
the primary credit societies and also act as balancing centres to 
them, and as a rule do little commercial banking. Their resources 
consist of their owned capital (share capital and reserve funds); 
deposits of various kinds, such as fixed, current, recurring, and 
prudent; provident and savings deposits; overdrafts and short term 
loans from the Imperial Bank of India and some joint-stock hanks; 
and loans and advances made by the provincial bank and sometimes 
by other central co-operative banks. Another source of deposits for 
central banks is the surplus funds of primary societies affiliated 
to them, more particularly the contributions to the reserve fund 
which are required to be separately invested in the central bank. 
Their position in certain provinces has become so stable that’ 
municipalities, local bodies, universities and other f/wasi-public 
bodies are allowed to deposit their surplus funds with them. The 
central banks are able to attract capital which at present is ample 
for the requirements of the movement, and in some provinces they 
obtain deposits at as low a rate of interest as 4 per cent. In making 
loans, they observe in the main the principles of co-operative credit 
which were enumerated in dealing with the primary society. The 
dividend paid by them is restricted by statutory rules, and does not 
generally exceed 9 per cent, though in a few provinces it is as 
high as 12 per cent. By legislation the maximum rate is fixed at 
10 per cent in Bombay. As in the case of the limited liability 
societies, 25 per cent of the central bank’s net profits are required 
to I'e carried to a reserve fund. These banks are required to 
maintain adequate fluid resources to meet the depositors’ claims, 
the standard of such resources being fixed by the Registrar; and 
generally speaking they are expected to follow the rules of prudent 
banking like commercial banks. In practice the standard is even 
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more rigid. TJie banks are required to maintain a fluid resource 
register showing from day to day the amount of fluid resource re¬ 
quired and the amount maintained. The fluid resources are main¬ 
tained in the shape of (1) cash balances on hand, (2) undrawn cash 
credit with the Imperial Bank of India and with the provincial co¬ 
operative bank and (3) Government promissory notes. 

In order to protect the depositors, and to create confidence in 
the minds of the public and of the commercial banks that have 
dealings with Co-operative banks, it has been suggested that the 
limited liability of shareholders in central banks should be coupled 
with a reserve liability of about 5 to 10 times the share capital. 
Though we agree that the reserve liability may be permissible in 
the case of shares held by societies, we do not approve of the sug¬ 
gestion in so far as it applies to mdividuals who are members. 
Even in the case of societies, we consider that such reserve liability 
sfiould be restricted to the face value of the shares and not to some 
multiple of it. We would in this connection invite a reference te 
paragraphs 121 and 122 of the Maclagan Committee’s report which 
support our conclusion. 

In order to provide against losses w'hich may arise from part 
of ihe funds invested in primary societies proving ultimately irre¬ 
coverable, w'e recommend that central banks should start a bad 
debt fund, carrying a reasonable amount of the ]irolits to that fund, 
in addition to the statutory allocation to reserve funds. We are 
aware tliat the reserve fund itself is intended to meet irrecoverable 
losses. But in our opinion this arrangement is not a sufficient pro¬ 
tection to creditors. In the first place, the reserve fund in 
practice is not drawn upon to recoup losses until the bank is put 
intc liquidation. In the next place, the temptation to pay divi¬ 
dends ou shares at the maximum rates allowed even in years when 
there is a depreciation of assets by the deterioration of debtor 
societies can cniv bo checked by carrying over an adequate portion 
of the profits to a bad debt fund. The question of dividend doer, 
not arise at the time when the statutory allocation is made to 
the reserve fund. 


The Provinclvl B.vnks. 

158. The central co-operative hanks in all the Governors’ 
provinces in India with the exception of the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh have in their turn federated themselves 
into higher central societies called apex banks or provincial 
banks. The United Provinces Committee have recommended the 
establishment of a provincial bank for the province, a recommenda¬ 
tion which W'e strongly support. One Indian Slate at least 
(Mysore) has an organization approximating to a provincial bank. 
These provincial banks are able to attract the capital required for 
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the movement by means of deposits at fairly cheap rates of 
interest. The provincial banks act as financing agencies and 
balancing centres to the central banks. They derive their funds 
much in the same way as the central banks do. Many of them 
enjoy cash credit and over-draft arrangements with the Imperial 
Bank of India and in certain provinces with other joint-stock banka. 
They also get short-term money and call-money from many com¬ 
mercial banks. Some provincial banks are kn{>wn to lend their 
surplus funds to other provincial banks. The Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association co-ordinates the activities of the 
various provincial banks and supplies them with information about 
the financial requirements of the banks. In short, money flows 
from the provincial bank to the central bank and fraia the central 
bank to the rural societies and from them to the individual bor¬ 
rowers. Tl'.e underlying idea of this financial distributory system 
is that the resources of the society should be made available to 
thousands of small cultivators who need accommodation “thmuing 
out the .stream cf the water collected,” as Mr. Wolff figuratively 
puts it “sending it in rills over a broad surface, so that irrigation 
may be perfect and reaching every root to be watered.”* The 
question wheiher the structure should not be completed by an All- 
India Co-operative Bank at its apex has often been considered, but 
we think that when the Reserve Bank is established, the need for 
an apex bank for the provincial banks will no longer be felt, as 
the provincial banks will then be provided by the Reserve Bank 
with all the financial facilities required by them. At any rate we 
see no need for an apex bank for the present. 

159. It has been suggested that as the failure of a provincial 
bank might very seriously affect, if not destroy^ the whole co-opera- 
.t;ive movement in the province, it is desirable to transform the exist¬ 
ing institutions into special registered institutions with part of the 
share capital subscribed by the Provincial Governments. We are 
not in favour of such transformation. We recommend that provin¬ 
cial banks should continue to be bodies incorporateid under the Co¬ 
operative Societies’ Act. Provincial banks are best suited for link¬ 
ing lip the iio-cpei'ative credit organization with the general money 
market and commercial banks, and should be managed on 
ordinary business principles with due regard to the special require¬ 
ments of co-operation. These banks should not deal directly with 
primary credit societies and should consolidate and strengthen 
their position as financing agencies and balancing centres for the 
central banks. We consider it desirable that the executive head of 
a provincial bank sliould be a thoroughly trained banker with comT 
petent knowledge of the principles and practice of co-operativq 
credit. 


* “ Co-operation in India ” by Wolff, page 134. 
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160. This credit structure of co-operative organization is fur¬ 
ther buttressed by certain forms of statutory control vested in the 
Begistrar, the most important of which is compulsory audit. The 
Act lays down that the Begistrar shall audit or cause to be audited 
by some person authorized by him, by general or special order in 
writing, in this behalf, the accounts of every registered society once 
at least every year; and that the audit shall include an examination 
of overdue debts if any, and a valuation of the assets and liabilities 
of the society. The audit is, therefore, not a mere examination of 
books and preparation of balance sheets. The full implications of 
this statutory definition of co-operative audit have been expounded 
at length by the Maclagan Committee in paragraphs 91 to 93 of 
theii’ report. We reproduce paragraph 91 : 

“91. The terms of the Act expressly require that the audit 
shall include an examination of overdue debts and 
a valuation of assets and liabilities. By this latter we 
understand not merely the preparation of the balance 
sheets of societies but also a sufficient check, in accord¬ 
ance with such lilies as the Begistrar may lay down, 
of the list of the material assets of the members. 
The audit should, in our opinion, extend somewhat 
beyond the bare requirements of the Act, and should 
embrace an enquiry into all the circumstances which 
determine the general position of a society. It 
would for instance be the duty of the auditor to 
notice any instances in which the Act, Buies, or 
By-laws have been infringed; to verify the cash' 
balance and certify the correctness of the accounts; 
to ascertain that loans are made fairly, for proper 
periods and objects, and on adequate security; to 
examine repayments in order to check book adjust¬ 
ments or improper extensions : and generally to see 
that the society is working on sound lines and that 
the Committee, the officers, and the ordinary mem¬ 
bers, understand their duties and responsibilities.’’ 

All-India Co-operative organizations. 

161. To complete the picture we must refer to the Indian Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the All-India Co¬ 
operative Institutes’ Association. The former Association, which' 
comprises all provincial banks in its membership, has for its object, 
among other things, the furtherance of common interests, especially 
in matters of finance, legislation and administration. The main 
object of the latter is to promote and extend co-operation through 
the member institutes and to furnish advice and assistance to 
member institutes on all co-operative questions. We understand 
that the present Co-operative Societies Act does not provide for 
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tlie registration of societies of an all-India character like those 
mentioned above or societies operating over more than one province. 
We recommend that the Act should be amended to provide for such 
registration. If this is done and the working of the two 
institutions strengthened so as to r-.iake them serve as co-ordinating 
agencies in the matter of finance and reseantn, we think that it 
will not be necessary to set up another all-India body, e.g., an all- 
India Co-operative Council with administrative or controlling func¬ 
tions as suggested by the foreign banking experts. 

162. It will be seen from the preceding paragraphs that the 
soundness and stability of the co-operative structure described 
therein depends on the observance of the principles and practice 
of co-operative credit mentioned above, with a realisation that co- 
operatioji is an oi’ganization or method of doing business, cn the 
efSciency of the statutory audit, and on effective internal supervi¬ 
sion. 

NaTCEE AND PUEPOSES OF ADVANCES. 

163. The rural co-operative societies which are worked on the 
basis of mutual guarantee and on unlimited liability are now 
generally employed as agencies for granting short and intermediate 
credit to agriculturists. This form of credit is dispensed on }>er- 
sonal guarantee and on suretyship. Mortgage security is also- 
taken and in some provincial areas like the southern districts of. 
the Madras Pi-esidency loans on mortgage of immovable pro¬ 
perty constitute a considerable portion of the total outstandings. 
The Bihar and Orissa Committee report that the central banks 
and the rural credit societies in the province have generally 
adopted in the last few years the plan of taking collateral security 
in the case of loans above Rs. 200 with the ]irincipal object of 
preventing a borrower from mortgaging his property to a money¬ 
lender. Many Provincial Cbmmitteea are of opinion that mort¬ 
gage loans for long periods are unsuitable business for the rural' 
credit societies. The evidence of the representatives of the 
Indian Provincial Co-operatvie Banks’ Association and of the pro¬ 
vincial banks was much to the same effect. The reasons for this 
view are ; (1) the overshadowing of personal credit by mortgage 
may entail a neglect of co-operative principles, (2) the deposits of 
co-operative societies including central and provincial banks are 
for short periods and it is unsound finance to utilise themi for long¬ 
term loans, (3) the enquiry and the valuation preliminary to the 
grant of long-term loans have to be entrusted to a trained agency 
controlled by and responsible to some central organization, (4) 
the maintenance of valuable documents and title deeds cannot 
be entrusted to ordinary village societies and (5) when defaults 

- occur in the repayment of mortgage loans, the assets of the society 
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become frozen and the obtaining and execution of mortgage 
decrees for the recovery of overdue loans becomes an extremely 
■difficult operation. 

Facilities given ry co-operative societies tor discharging 

OLD DEBTS. 

164. By far the most important question connected with the 
nature of the advances relates to facilities given by co-operative 
societies for the discharge of prior debts. The co-operative credit 
movement in a way owes its origin to the belief that the natural 
development of the progress of the movement will be the eradica¬ 
tion of th-e evil of usury and the lightening of the burden of rural 
indebtedness. While the evidence available to us tends to show, 
that rates of interest have come down wherever the co-operative 
credit movement has been successful, there is very little evidence 
about the reduction of total indebtedness through the agency of 
CO operatii e credit societies. Indeed the study of Provincial Eeports 
leads to the irresistible conclusion that the primary societies, 
central banks and provincial banks are not in a position to finance 
the agriculturists adequately for the discharge of old debts. The 
following is a summary of the position as broii.ght out in the 
reports of the I’rovmcial Committees :— 

(i) Assam. —Eural societies give loans for clearing off debts but 
the practice of long-term loans from shcit-temi deposits is not 
commended. 

(ii) Bengal .—Most of the central co-operative banks in Bengal 
grant loans to rural societies for repayment of old debts for three 
years only. A few extend the period to five years and one bank 
cnly grants loans for as long a period as ten years. There is in 
all no effective check against the purpose of the loans. 

(iii) Bihar and Orissa. —Co-operative societies give loans for 
discharging debt, but the period of redemption in the case 
rf I hose long-term loans has been fixed under instructions from 
the llegistrar of Co-operative Societies at a ]*eriod from two to 
ten years aceording to circumstances. The limit for the grant of 
long-term loans has also been stated as the total of the central 
bank's paid up share capital, its owm reserve, the primary societies’ 
reserves excluding the portion held as shares in the central bank 
and 25 per cent of the central bank’s deposits. ’I'he Bihar and 
Orissa Committee have recommended that the period of repay¬ 
ment irhould never be less than five years in such c.ases and might 
well be extended to 15 years, and that it would be desirable to 
arrange equated payments so as to cover both principal and interest 
and to let the loans run through the first one or tyvo years wfithout 
any repayment whatever. The Committee have great doubts 
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whetljer co-operatioii will ever supplj- a complete solvitioii by itself 
even after these recommendations are carried out. 

An experiment to redeem debt was made in the Ranchi district 
from 1906 to 1912, confined to the more substantial cultivators 
among the Miindns (an aboriginal tribe). It is referred to in para¬ 
graph 111 of the Bihar and Orissa Report, wherein it is stated that 
the experiment vas generally accepted to be a failure. (Phe Com¬ 
mittee have, however, added that they have had no definite infor¬ 
mation on the period fixed for individual cases of repayment, and 
that it is impossible to say whether the credit given was sufficiently 
long to enable a reasonably thrifty cultivator to repay out of the 
profits of his holding, including the land redeemed. The ex¬ 
perience gathered in the course of the Committee’s enquiry has 
demonstrated that most cultivators have to borrow to some extent 
for seasonal needs, and as long as that borrowing is extremely 
expensive the margin for the repayment of debt is greatly 
restricted. 

(iv) Bombay .—The village co-operative societies in Bombay 
advance loans up to Rs. 750 to their members for redemption of 
■debt, but the Registrar can increase the limit. Some co-operative 
■societies have worked out schemes for redemption of their mem¬ 
bers’ debt and have been advancing loans for this purpo:ie from 
funds borrowed from central baiiks. Xot much progress has, 
however, been made as the funds at their disposal are short-term 
funds. 

(v) Burma. —Co-operative credit societies, ostensibly lending 
only up to four veans and chiefly for crop-loans, have often in the 
past lent where there was no prospect of repayment in four year,s 
or less, so that really they were giving long-term loans ; a consider¬ 
able amount has been lent on tliese conditions and is now irre¬ 
coverable, and accordingly such loans are no longer given. The 
question of restriction of loans by primary societies to crop-loans 
was considered by the Calvert Committee. Government came to 
the conclusion that co-operative credit need not be restricted to 
crop-loans. They have, however, directed that crop-loans should 
be regarded as the principal business of primary agricultural socie¬ 
ties and that, wdiile loans for two or three years should continue 
to be provided, great care should be exercised in the grant of these 
loans. 

(vi) Central Provinces .—Attempts have been made to discharge 
prior debts by advances through the primary societies. This has 
resulted in the majority of cases in accumulation of overdues. 
The amortisation of old debts was in any case beyond the capacity 
of the financial machinery of the co-operative credit movement. 
It has now been generally recognized that the central banks cannot 
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devote more than a very small percentage of their ■working capital 
to long-term business. The Committee have recommended that 
long-term loans for repayment of previous debts should be made 
by the land mortgage bank proposed by them. 

(vii) Madras .—Loans can be had from co-operative societies at 
9| per cent, to be repaid ■within five years. 

(viii) The Punjab .—The only credit agency with a declared 
object of granting loans for the discharge of old debts, is the co¬ 
operative mortgage bank, which has so far ad’vanced only about 
Rs. 15 lakhs for this purpose. The efforts of the ordinary primary 
societies in this respect have been sporadic and usually insuffi¬ 
ciently controlled. Though there has been little concerted 
effort, every year large sums are advanced in the ordinary course 
of business for the repayment of old debts. The Committee add 
that last year Es. .50 lakhs were lent in this waj? and the experience 
of a large number of primarj' societies of ten years’ standing 
showed that a very large number of their members were found to 
be free from debt. The Committee recommend that the Eegistrar 
should consider the possibility of further experiments on more 
cautious lines than hitherto followed. They, therefore, suggest 
that the operations should be restricted to A and B class* societies, 
that the period of loan should not exceed 5 years, and that experi¬ 
ments should not be made where there is a mortgage bank, as the 
Committee feel that a mortgage bank is more fitted than a village 
society to make advances of this kind. 

165. We have carefully considered the question whether the 
ordinary credit societies are a suitable agency for supplying long¬ 
term credit to the agriculturists and we hav'e come to the conclu- 
sicn that in the interests of both the movement and the borrowers 
these institutions should confine themselves to dispensing short and 
intermediate credit the nature of which we have already described. 
Long-term credit can be provided with any degree of safety and 
success only by land mortgage banks, and these we deal with in 
the next chapter. The absence of such a rational system of rural 
finance has seriously interfered with the successful working of co¬ 
operative credit societies in some cases. 

Rates of Interest. 

166. We may now proceed to summarize the rates of interest 
charged ultimately to the cultivator by the primary societies and 
in order to judge whether these rates are reasonable, we have to 


♦ Societies in the Punjab are divided into four classes. A, B, C and D, of 
which -4 and B are efSoient financially and more or less fully co-operative, C in 
varying stages of tutelage, and D in various stages of decay (Punjab Rep ort, 
para. 149). 
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look also into their borrowing rates. The following table gives 
the information in a consolidated form : — 

Rates oj interest. 




Primary Societies. 

Central Banks. 

provincial Banks. 

— 

Eale charged 
to eoilivators 
by Primary 
Societies. 

Rate paid 
on 

Deposits. 

Rato paid 
to 

Central 
Banks on 
loans. 

Kate paid 
on 

Deposits 

Bate paic 
to Pro¬ 
vincial 
Bank on 
loans. 

Bate paid 
on 

Deposits 

Rate on 
accommo¬ 
dation from 
Imperial 
Bank. 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

% 

Gtncrally. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


9 to 13 

4 to 8 

6 to 9 

IJ to 7i 


... 


Assam . . 

1£| orlSJ 
(Generally 
12^ in the 
ease of old 
Societies iu 
the Assam 
Valley). 

8 

11 

8 

ii 


7 

Bengal . 

71 to 161 

to fij 

01 to 12i 

2to 

7 to 8 

4 to 6^ 

Bank rate. 

Bihar and Orissa , 

12J to 16 J 

7 to 9 

lOi to 121 

to 6 

6 

2 to 5 

Bank rate. 

Bombay . , 

e| to i2i 

2 to 8 

Oto 8 

Uto7i 

to 8 

2104} 

No acoom* 
modati o u 
is avail¬ 
able at 
present. 

Burma • . . 

16 

6 to 12 

10 

6 to 9 

10 

6 to 7} 

... 

Central rrovlnces. 

Generally 13 

3 to 10 

9 to 10 

8 to 7 

6t0 6i 

2 to 6} 

7 

Delhi , 


6 to 7 

8 to 9 

4to(H 


... 


Madras • , 

Korth West Fron¬ 
tier ProFince. 

8|. to 10 la 
8 16 

a to6i 

6 to 7 

to 8 

8 

2 to 

to 7\ 

6 toe^ 

2 to 41 

Pf (over¬ 
drafts). 

Pnnjab . 

9* to 12i 

6 to 7 

8 to 8 

310^ 

6i 

3} to 6} 

Bank rat«. 

■United Proiincea . 

15 

9 

13 

6 to 7 


... 



The service to the Agriculturist. 

167. The working of the co-operative movement and its pre¬ 
sent capacity and future potentialities to meet the credit needs 
of the agriculturists have been the subject of several important 
enquiries, both of an alUndia and provincial character. Soon 
after the passing of the Co-operative Societies’ Act II of 
1912, the Government of India set up a Committee presided 
over by Sir Edward Maclagan, and the report of that 
Committee which was published in 1915 is still a classic on 
the subject of co-operation in India. Eecently the Eoyal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture made a fairly comprehensive siuvey 
of the movement and made useful recommendations. As 
already mentioned four provinces have also appointed their own 
committees of enquiry to examine the progress made by the 
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mov(;meiit in those provinces and to report on the existing con¬ 
ditions and future lines of development. These are the United. 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Central Provinces, Madras and 
Burma. The several Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees- 
have brought under review the recommendations of most of these 
committees and as far as the information was available, also 
indicated the action taken by the official and non-official agencies- 
on those recommendations. The Boyal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture have summarized tlie results of the working of the 
movement in these w'ords :—“The main results achieved may 
be said to be the provision of a large amount of capital 
at reasonable rales of interest and the organization of a 
system of rural credit which, carefully fostered, may yet 
relieve the cultivator of that burden ol usury which he has 
borne so patiently throughout the ages. Knowledge of the co¬ 
operative system is now widespread; thrift is being encouraged; 
training in the handling of money and. in elementary banking 
principles is being given. Where the co-operative movement is 
strongly established, there has been a general lowering of the rate- 
of interest charged by money-lenders; the hold of the money¬ 
lender has been loosened, with the result that a marked change 
has been brought about in the outlook of the people’’. The- 
Royal Commission’s faith in the potentialities of the movement 
is expressed in these words ;—“The greatest hope of the salvation 
of the rural classes from their crushing burden of debt rests in, 
the growth and spread of a healthy and w'ell-organised co-opera¬ 
tive movement based on the careful education and systematic 
training of the yillagers themselves’’. They proceed to say that 
if co-operation fails the hope of the agriculturist also fails. On a 
consideration of the good and the , weak points of the w’orking 
of the co-operative organization, the Royal Commission came to 
the conclusion that “The financial solvency of the rnovemeid is 
beyond di,sprite; it is the working of the societies that is 
defective’’. The reports received from the Provincial Committees 
do not show that the financial position of the primary societies has 
deteriorated in any way since the Royal Commission reported. 
On the other hand in almost all provinces it is re^iorted that the 
rapidity, of expansion of the movement has been suspended with a 
view' to consolidate and rectify the progress already made, to speed' 
up recoveries, to reduce overdues and to otherwise strengthen the 
financial soundness and stability of the primary and the central 
societies. 

168. Iti ord^'r to popularize the co-operative movement in the 
country and to promote a sense of responsibility among the mem- 
ber.s of the society, it is important that the official control that now 
exists in certain provinces should he slackened. For example, the 
fixing of the limits of the borrowing pow'ers of the societies and of 
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their members and the policy regarding the grant of the loans 
should be left to the central and provincial banks. We should 
like to K]uote in this connection the following extract from the 
resolution of the Government of P.urnui on the rei^ort of the Calvert 
Conimilteo :— 

“It is clearly necessary that Government should take pre¬ 
cautions about the effectiveness of which there can be 
no doubt against any recurrence of such eiitangle- 
nient on their part in the financial liabilities of co¬ 
operative institutions. They desire to lay it down 
clearly therefore that the [irimary functions of the 
Co-operative Department are education (Recom¬ 
mendation 4) supervision, (Hecominendation 16) and 
control of audit to the extent stated hi Recom¬ 
mendation ‘26. They entirely agree with the 
principle stated by the Committee in paragraph 64 
lh;it tlie financing agencies must be entirely respon- 
sihie for loans, deposits and inrerntil working. A 
more controver.sial point is raised nheu the Com¬ 
mittee proceed to recommend that the Co-operative 
stuff' should attempt to advise the financing body 
wliether the maxinuim i-.onnal credit limit of a 
societv is reasonable, or not in view of rural coniiiticns 
and that applications for loans other than crop loans 
siouhl he submitted through the Junior Assistant 
Registrar. The suggestion of course is that though 
ti e responsibility for granting a loan must rest 
entirely with the financing agency, the advice of the 
Co-operative staff should be at the di.sposal of the 
fmanoing agency. As at present -advised, however, 
though they have not yet arrived .at a final conclusion, 
the Goverurnent are disposed to feel that even the 
gi\iiic|- of oflTicial advice as to the granting of loans 
would weaken the Bank’s sense of responsibility and 
might end in placing tiie Departmen! in much the 
same relation to the financing agency as that in which 
it iviis involved in the case of (he Provincial Bank, 
and provisionally they are of opinion that Recom¬ 
mendations and Jfi should not ho fccepted,’’ 

169. In judging tlie extent and value of the services of the 
movement to the agriculturist, the two obvious tests that suggest 
themselves are : (D the proportion of the population whose needs 
ire attended to hy Ihe co-operative credit agency, and (2) the pro¬ 
portion of the liuan!'C rcijuired for a.'jriciilfure whi'-h the co-opera¬ 
tive movement provides. With reference to the first, the per¬ 
centage of the population toiadicd hy the movemeni in eacli pro¬ 
duce has already been set forth. Regarding the proportion of the 

I 2 
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rural finance provided by the movement, the survey is not 
complete, but some of the provincial committees give a rough idea 
of the position. For instance, the Bombay Committee have esti¬ 
mated the financial requirements of the agriculturist in their 
province for the current needs of agriculture at about Ks. 32J 
crores. Out of this, about Bs. 220 lakhs only are said to have 
been provided in a year by co-operative organisations. The co¬ 
operative movement therefore provides about 7 per cent, of the 
finance required for current agricultural needs in Bombay. The 
Madras Committee have made no such general estimate for that 
province but have given certain data from which an estimate 
can be arrived at. In estimating the total indebtedness of the 
province at Es. 150 craves, they point out that about Es. 70 crores 
of it represent debt which continues from year to year, i.e., debt 
contracted for the agricultural needs and domestic expenses of 
the cultivator which is repaid out of the annual harvest. The 
share of this sum of Es. 70 crores which is provided by the co¬ 
operative movement can he gauged from certain figures which they 
have given for one district, vis., Tanjore. The cost of cultivating 
one crop of paddy in the wet delta area of the district is 
estimated at Es, 3J- crores. Out of this only Es. 171- 
lakhs are said to be advanced by the Co-operative Credit 
Societies. The Punjab Committee have made more inten¬ 
sive enquiries into the matter. They estimate the current' 
needs of the agriculturist to finance cultivation as well 
as cultivators at 52 to 65 crores and point out that only a small 
fraction of it is supplied by Co-operative Societies and that the 
hulk of it is still borrowed from money-lenders. These figures 
are enough to show that the credit facilities now provided by the 
co-operative movement to agriculturists cover but a very small 
proportion of their needs. 

Defects in existing system. 

170. It is not, however, denied that there are several defects 
in the working of the movement, some of them of a gi’ave nature. 
The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank who offered the 
severest criticism said that, in his opinion, the business of the co¬ 
operative movement as a whole could not be considered to have been 
conducted in a satisfactory manner. According to him ; '“The 
fundamental principle of true co-operation is lacking. Overdnes are 
highly excessive. Audit is defective. Control is inefficient”. The 
Eoyal Commission on Agriculture, which as already stated took 
stock of the situation as recently as 1928, also |x>inted out that 
the “members of societies delay payment even when able to 
repay; understanding of the principles of co-operation and know¬ 
ledge of the essentials of rural credit are lacking; office holders 
refrain from taking action against defaulters and the spirit of self- 
help is not as prominent as it should be; if the movement is to 
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be a live force in the village. Even where defects are obvious 
and admitted, there is reluctance, as dangerous as it is regrettable,, 
to liquidate societies whose condition is beyond remedy”. The 
Prov'incial Committees substantially endorse these observations, and- 
these defects are more or less common to the working of the societies- 
in all provinces. The feature of overdoes and its evil effects are 
specially emphasized by the Provincial Committees and the figures 
for overdoes are given by almost all Committees. We strongly 
emphasize the need for carefully scrutinising the economic pur¬ 
pose of the loan and the repaying capacity of the borrower, in 
dispensing co-operative loans. Extensions for repayment should 
be given only in circumstances of exceptional difSculty and any 
tenderness in dealing with defaulting members should be avoided'. 
At the same time, we desire to emphasize that repayments of loans 
should not be restricted to the same period for all debtors, but 
should be fixed according to the special needs of individual 
borrowers. 

171. It will be seen from these tables tl'iat the chief activity 
of the co-operative movement has so far been the establishment 
of credit societies, these being the simplest to be formed and to be 
managed and supervised. The time lia% now c-ome to break new 
ground in the larger economic interests of the mass of agricul¬ 
turists. We are of opinion that provincial Registrars should en¬ 
courage the development of non-credit societies and register them 
when properly organized. The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
have pointed out the need for the application of the co-operative 
principle in other directions and for educating the people to accept 
the teaching of the agricultural and veterinary experts and pre¬ 
paring the ground for the adoption of the experts’ advice; for 
example, if societies for joint cultivation be started under capable 
guidance, a great deal of the cost of cultivation can be cut down 
and there will be a greater possibility of the smaller agriculturist en¬ 
joying the benefits of any improved marketing facilities. Buch socie¬ 
ties require continuous efforts and in order to ensure their success 
and to propagate the idea it is necessary that the efforts should, at 
the outset, be concentrated in selected, places and the improve¬ 
ments effected jiatiently and continuou.sly watched. Again, societies 
which provide manure and seeds or other agricultural requirements 
should in the same way be encouraged, especially as the staff of 
the agricultural departments could not make any substantial 
advance in these directions by their own unaided efforts alone. 
Similarly the piot?sion of implements on hire or on a system of 
hire-purchase offers another useful line of development. The great 
scope for processing societies in rural areas also requires mention. 
Rice-hulling, colton-ginning, peeling of grains, jircpaiang milk pro¬ 
ducts and the like are various methods in which the agriculturist 
can be helped and his outlook widened- Co-operative societies in 
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Bombay and Madras have already taken to processing with ad¬ 
vantage and we recommend strongly that the non-official leaders 
of the movement and the officials of the Co-operative Department 
should make special efforts in promoting societies of such special 
types. We have dealt with co-operative sale societies and artisans’ 
societies in later chapters. 

Addit. 

172. As regards audit, in Burma where the Calvert Committee 
on Co-operation submitted their report after the Eoyal Commis¬ 
sion had reported, the position is shown to be very unsatisfactory. 
There is evidence before us to the effect that audit in most places 
elsewhere than in Burma is also defective and does not conform 
to the statutory requirements as explained and amplified by the 
Maclagan Committee. 

173. It is of the gi’eatest importance to have an efficient and 
thorough audit in order to prevent bad management and embezzle¬ 
ment and to inspire confidence of the investing public. The 
existing arrangements vary from province to province and are 
said to be unsatisfactory ih most provinces. We draw attention 
to the fact that under the Act audit should include an examination 
of overdue debts and a valuation of the assets and liabilities of 
the societies, which indicates that more than a mechanical audit 
is required. Audit, supervision and inspection of societies which 
are closely allied functions are now vested in two and sometimes 
three different agencies, resulting in much overlapping of work 
and waste of effort and money. After a full consideration of these 
points, and of the efficiency of the auditing system in European 
countries like Germany and Austria, we recommend that for the due 
discharge of the statutory functions of audit special district unions 
should be formed to carry out audit, supervision and inspec¬ 
tion of the societies. The district need not necessarily be an admi¬ 
nistrative (revenue) district, but it may be an area with a con¬ 
veniently manageable number of societies ivhich can be affiliated 
to th'e District Union. These Unions must be registered under 
the Co-operative Societies’ Act and formed of the co-operative 
societies (primary, central, credit and non-credit) in the area of 
the district union. The representation of societies would ensure 
local touch and non-official initiative and enterprise. The regis¬ 
tration may be withdrawn in case the Union does not discharge its 
duties properly. The staff employed by the Union shall be 
recruited- from persons certified or licensed by the Eegistrar and 
the licence of any employee shall be liable to be withdrawn by 
the Eegistrar for sufficient cause. There must, however, be no 
interference by the Eegistrar in the internal rnanagernent of such 
a Union. There may be specially trained Government officials on 
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the Board of these Unions, which shall consist otherwise of the re¬ 
presentatives of the affiliated societies, and Government officials may 
also be deputed to serve on their staff. The staff of these Unions 
should hov/ever be employed and paid for by the Unions. Besides 
audit, supervision and inspection of the affiliated societies, 
these Unions should also provide practical training to can¬ 
didates for recruitment to the audit, supervision and inspec¬ 
tion staff of the co-operative movement. The general work of 
co-operative ednc;iiion and propaganda, organization of, co-opera¬ 
tive societies and expanding tlie movement should be done by the 
Provincial Co-operative Institutes. The staff of co-operative 
■organizations should consist of men thoroughly trained from 
bottom to top. It should be a rule that no auditor, supervisor, 
inspector or a higher officer of a Union shall be employed without 
having passed tire prescribed tests and through a prescribed 
apprenticeship. There should be close connection between the 
auditii'ig union and the central banks conesrnod, by interchange 
of important reports and statements on primary societies, leaving 
the central faniis to make such arrangements only for inspection 
as may be necessary to safeguard their financial interests, such 
inspection being not only the respopsibility but also the duty of 
the central banks. 

The District Unions may be .‘'ederated into a separate pro¬ 
vincial (Apex) Union or m<ay be affiliated to the existing Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Institutes as a special branch thereof accord¬ 
ing to local conditions. In the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa 
the Provincial Institute employs all the audit staff which works 
under Governmental control. The staff of the Apex Union or 
the audit branch of the Provincial Institute shall be uon-official 
employees of the Union or Institute. The licensing of the staff 
by the Registrar shall be on the same lines as for the District 
Union. The District Unions and the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank shall be represented on the management. 

The main tasks of the Provincial Union or the Audit branch 
of the Provincial Institute shall be (a) sujiervision of district 
Unions, (b) audit of central banks and other central associations 
and (c) audit of provincial bank, provincial institute and other 
provincial co-operative organizations such as the Provincial Iiand 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The expenses of audit of district Unions and of the provincial 
Union or audit branch of the Provincial Institute shall be met 
from the contributions of the affiliated societies (primary and 
central) and subsidies from the Government , which should be pooled 
to form the resources of the provincial Union or kudit branch of 
the Provincial Institute. 
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Oi'HER Defects. 

174. One of the weaknesses of co-operative finance is said 
to consist in its inelasticity, dilatoriness and inadequacy. Almost 
all the Provincial Committees have adverted to this weakness in 
the or^fanization and more or less admit its prevalence. One 
result is that the cultivator who is a member of a credit society has 
to resort frequently to the money-lender as well for accommoda¬ 
tion. Another result is that a habit has grown up among societies 
of taking up as much as they can from the central banks once a 
year and giving out the money to their members in a lump sum in 
the hope that it may last during the whole year, without putting 
the member to the inconvenience of applying in instalments as 
need arises, for compliance with such applications is not forthcom¬ 
ing promptly in many areas. I'he money received in a lump 
sum is spent as soon as received, and when other needs 
arise, money is again borrowed at exorbitant rates from any 
other credit agency available. To a certain extent, it must 
be conceded that the co-operative system cannot be made as 
elastic as the money-lenders’ as certain formalities have necessarily 
to be observed; but it has also been admitted by Provincial 
Committee.s iba; the system of working siiouli not be rigid 
and should be such as can be understood and followed without 
difficulty by a ix)pulation not very conversant with business 
practice. The remedy that is suggested by more than one 
Committee, and 'vvith which we agree, is the introduction of the 
normal credit system in the. societies. This system requires 
a society to fix the credit limit of each member in advance of the 
season and to jnake arrangements for securing the necessary finance 
in time. The amount so sanctioned, will be at the disposal of the 
society, and members will be at liberty to draw as and M'^hen 
necessity arises, interest being chargeable on the loan only from 
the time the money is actually drawn. Applications for crop- 
finance can be made and sanctioned in advance. The supervising 
and inspecting authorities should see that these credits are fixed 
by lire societies at the proper time and sanctioned, by the banks 
wdthout delay. This practice is gaining currency in Bombay and 
Madras. Granting credits on current account and cheque trans- 
actions should also be introduced wherever possiblg. This would 
to some extent obviate the evils which arise from agricidfurists 
not being able to get promptly the finance required by the.m. 
The very limited extent to which the co-operative societies can 
afford financial facilities for discharge of prior debts, the most 
insistent of the purposes for which loans are required, has already 
been stated. Tliis incapacity of the existing organizations is 
inherent in their constitution and the nature of their resources. 
Dong-term credit cannot be forthcoming until land mortgage 
banks are greatly multiplied and it will take some considerable 
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time before this can be done. The present dif&culties, it must be 
pointed out, are said to be also due not infrequently to the ineffi¬ 
ciency or scllishness of many a managing committee and to tr 
lack of understanding of co-operative principles by the bulk of the 
members. 

175. One of the main requisites of agricultural credit is that 
it should not be too costly. From the tabular statement given 
in paragraph 166 it will be seen that credit provided by the 
co-operative organization is still much too dear for the 
cultivator in some provinces. This is to a certain extent, 
inevitable, for two or three intermediate agencies, each requiring 
separate margins of working, have to be interposed between the 
ultimate borrower seeking credit and the original lender or 
depositor seeking investment; the primary society, the central 
bank and the provincial bank have each to absorb a portion of 
the difference between the rate of interest at which money is- 
attracted into the movement and that at which it is lent out tO' 
the ultimate borrower. Under ideal conditions, the rural credit 
societies are expected to attract locally all the capital needed for 
the requiremenis of the members, preferably from members’ 
deposits out of their savings by the practice-of thrift. But these 
ideal conditions are not to be found anywhere. It may be adnntted 
that conditions in India fall short of the ideal to a much greater 
degree than elsewhere. Hence the greater necessity for secon¬ 
dary bodies like the central and provincial banks to attract 
compai*atively (heap, money from urban areas and to act as financ¬ 
ing agencies and balancing centres to the primaries. The secondary 
agencies which are themselves constituted on co-operative basis are- 
now found indispensable in every province, for it would be impos¬ 
sible for the agriculturist to get loans even at the present rate of 
interest without the help of these intermediary organizations. 
The point is forcibly illustrated by the tendencies noticed in the 
United Provinces and in Bombay. In the United Provinces 
where there is no provincial bank at present, thereby reducing the 
intermediaries, by at least one agency, the need for the establish¬ 
ment of a provincial bank has been emphasized by the pro¬ 
vincial Committee. On the other h.and. in Bombay where the 
idea that the intermediate agency of the (antral bank may be 
partially dispensed with and the cost of running the credit organi¬ 
zation reduced u as tried, the later tendency has been to leinstate- 
and strengthen the central bank. The Bombay Committee 
recommend the conversion of branches of the iirovincial bank info- 
independent banking unions, provided that the hanking union with 
the assistance of the provincial bank should be in a position to give- 
the same facilities to the constituent societies as are obtained by 
them at present and that two-thirds of the societies in the area 
should agree to the conversion. The Bengal Committee disapprove 
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of the idea of Uie central banks being branches of the provincial 
l>ank. 

176. Various suggestions which have been made for a fui ther 
reduction in the present rates of interest are : 

(1) Punctual repayment of loans by the members of the 
society and effective reduction of overdues, thereby 
making the central and apex banks fmancially sounder 
arid consequently able to get money at cheaper rates. 

(?) deduction of the working expenses o.i’ central banks in 
some provinces where they are now unduly high. 
W illie for instance in the Punjab their working ex¬ 
penses in .1.9‘28-29 were less than 1 a per cent, of their 
working capital, in Bihar and Oi-issa on the other 
hand, the percentage was as high as 2-37. 

iS) Borrowing by central banks at cheaper rates for short 
terms and utilization of urban slack money. 

bl) F.stablishment of more intimate relations between tlie 
provincial banks and the central banks so that the 
latter may follow the lead of the provincial banks in 
the matter of the regulation of their depo.sit rates. 
The provincial banks must be vested with certain 
powers of control and supervision over the central 
hanks, of course with the w'illing consent of the latter 
and with due safeguards for ensuring a predominant 
voice to the central hanks in the management of the 
affairs of the provincial bank. 

(5) A di’-ect tapping of savings by rui-al societies wherever 
it is possible. 

AVe commend these suggestions to the Provincial Gcvermnents 
P.nd the non oPiciril co-operators for careful consideration. " Wo 
consider that if a rural society charges its members a rate biglier 
than 12 per cent pet annum, it should form tire subject of careful 
■enquiry by the Provincial Government and the |)rovir.ciai bank' 
concerned and stej^s .should he taken to reduce rhe rate of interest. 

177. It has aliendy been pointed out that the asr^ets of the 
majority of agriculturists are not such as would he accepted ns 
fluitable security for financial accommodation by joint-stock hanks. 
The co-operative organization aims at ovei'coming this difficulty 
by converting the honesty and thrift of the agrienUnrist into an 
eiigible asset on which he can raise credit. In order that the 
system should wmrk properly, it is es.sential that a co-operative 
society should eliminate'all differences in the status of the mem¬ 
bers and avoid the danger of the conirol (recoming concentrated 
•hr the hands of some powerful interests, a tendency which ia 
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noticed in some places and commented on by some of the pro¬ 
vincial committees. The emergence of these phenomena in the 
•working of the central hanks necessarily leads to undesirable 
xesults such as the over-financing of societies to keep up dividends, 
the maintenance of high interest on deposits and the receipt of 
superfluous deposits with a view to providing remunerative and 
safe investments to the controlling interests, and interference in 
the working of the primary societies in the matter of sanctioning 
loans. The same phenomena in the primary societies tend to the 
interests of the small producer being neglected in favour of his 
more powerful*colleagues. The co-operative organization provides 
a most convenient and cheap method of raising finance for 
agriculture only so long as the members of the organization 
appreciate the principles and meaning of co-operation and realize 
the value of their practical application to the daily needs of their 
life. 

178. Besides the defects mentioned above as being more of 
less common features of the movement, the various Provincial 
Committees specify several defects as being more pronounced in 
their provinces. 

(i) Assam — 

(1) Inadequacy and want of trained staff and honorary 
workers and want of banking knowledge among 
directors. 

f2) Frequency of benami loans and defalcation's in societies. 

(3) Inadequate provision for fluid resources. 

(4) Co-operative stores allowing purchase on credit largely 

instead of insisting on cash payments. 

(5) Indiscreet extensions of loans. 

<ii) Bengal — 

(1) Lack of training of the official staff. 

(2) Paucity of the inspecting and auditing oflicers. 

(3) Tendency to make central banks too small. 

<iii) Bihar and Orissa — 

(1) Preponderance of middle-class urban element in the 

direction of policy. 

(2) Mixing up of short and long term finance in the central 

banks. 

(3) High rates of interest charged to ultimate borrowers, 
(iv) Bombay — 

(1) Careful selection of members not universal. 
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(2) Short, intermediate and long term loans not clearly 
distinguished. 

(v) Burma — 

(1) Excessive tenderness in dealing with members and 

societies that did not repay loans. 

(2) Failure to observe fundamental banking principles. 

(3) Failure to train the statf. 

(4) General delay in liquidation or bad societies. 

(5) Insufficient connection with the commercial banking 

system of the country. 

(vi) Central Areas —• 

(1) Feeling of irresponsibility among its officials and 

managing bodies of central co-operative banks for 
anything that goes wrong. 

(2) Selection of dishonest and highly indebted mem.bers. 

(3) Selection of selfish, partial and irresponsible members 

of the managing committees. 

(4) Lavish borrowing by committee members. 

(5) Inadequacy of co-operative stall and absence of hono¬ 

rary workers. 

(vii) Central Provinces — 

Recklessness in advancing money. 

(viii) Madras — 

(1) The knowledge of banking in the staff and the directors 

generally inadequate. 

(2) Tendency to mix up philanthropy, business and politics. 

(ix) The Punjab— 

(1) The inefficiency and selfishness of many managing 

committees and the consequent delays in making 
loans. 

(2) Borrowing more than necessary. 

(x) United Provinces — 

(1) Accounts not accurately maintained. 

(2) The inclusion of zemindars and money-lenders in the 

societies, disturbing the feeling of equality of status.. 

(3) Absence of a provincial bank. 

179. We agre? that the co-operative movement is now suffering 
from lack of training on the part of botli the official and the non¬ 
official co-operative staff and we recommend that special steps 
should be taken for their efficient and adequate training. We 
further suggest that endeavours should be made to get trained 
secretaries for the societies. The experience of other countries 
employing in that • capacity school masters and retired officials 
residing in villages has been very satisfactory. 
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With a view to avoid the evils of bad nianagenient in the rural 
societies, it has been suggested to us that a special supervising 
board should be created in these societies in addition to the 
managing coinaiittee or panchayat, and that personal responsibility 
should be fixed on the members of the managing committee in 
regard to the; grant and iccovei-y of loans. We have carefully 
considered this suggestion and we do not approve of it. We are, 
however, prepared to agree that if the panchayat of a society should 
advance loans in excess of tlie limits prescribed by the by-laws 
of the society or otherwise, they should be held personally liable 
as guarantors of the loan and the rules under the Act should, if 
neces.sary, be amended accordingl}'. 

We further recommend that gencraliy sp(!aking central banks 
should operate over fairly' large areas with a good number of 
societies affiliated to them, and should not be too small. The 
management of a central bank should be in accordance with busi¬ 
nesslike and co-operative principles. Full-time secretaries or 
managers of the best character well trained in banking and co¬ 
operation are essential. 

Relations between co-operative banks and Imperial Bank of 
India and other joint-stock banks. 

180. The various provincial banks and central banks have cash 
credit and overdraft arrangements with the Imperial Bank of India 
as shown below :— 

(ij Bihar and Orissa .—The Provincial Bank has two cash 
credit accounts at bank rate (one for Es. 4 lakhs 
against pro-notes of the provincial bank guaranteed by 
the guarantee shareholders and another for Rs. 3 lakhs 
against pro-notes of the central banks) and an 
arrangement for overdraft for Rs. ‘2'85 lakh.s also 
at bank rate secured by Government paper. 

(ii) Bombay—The provincial bank had a cash credit of 
Rs. 8 lakhs wdiich was curtailed 2 years ago and has 
now been completely stopped. 

(jii) Burma .—Some central banks had arrangements for 
advances against Government ])aper as well as socie¬ 
ties’ pro-notes. The total of advances is only Rs. 2 
lakhs actually given plus Rs. 1 lakh for wliich arrange¬ 
ments are practically complete. 

(iv) Cer.tral Provinces .—The provincial bank had cash credit 
lip to Rs. 4 lakhs against societies’ pro notes but this 
has recently been w'ithdrawn. Central banks at 
several places get advances on the security of Gov¬ 
ernment paper. 
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(v) Madras .—The Madras Central Urban Bank and the 

central banks are granted cash credits on the secu¬ 
rity of riu'al credit societies’ pro-notes both for the 
purposes of granting short-term agricultural loans 
and for being utilized as fluid resources. The credit 
so made available was at a flat rate of per cent. 
The Imjierial Bank of India has recently notified its 
intention to discontinue the accommodation for fluid 
resources on the security of agricultural societies’ pro¬ 
notes and it has required the substitution in 5 years 
at tlie rate of 20 per each year, of Government paper 
in place of societies’ pro-notes. The rate of interest 
is no longer a fixed one but is the fluctuating bank 
rate. During the last two years twm-fifths of the 
accommodation for fluid resources on co-operative 
paper has actually been withdrawn. 

(vi) The Punjab .:—^^\11 central institutions have overdraft 

facilities against Government paper, used almost 
entirely for the purpose of repaying deposits and 
hardly at all for lending to primary societies. 


The following statement gives the total amount of advances to 
co-operative banks by the Imperial Bank of India as on the 31st 
December 1928. 



I Limit of credit. 


Province. 

! 

i Against 

Gover.'.ment 
and other 
authorized 
securities, etc. 

Against i he 
borrower’s 
D. P. Notes 

and D. p. 

Notes of 
Rural Credit 
Societies. 

Total. 

Bengal ....*• 

33,34,525 

2,10,000 

35,44,525 

Bombay ..... 

8,31,750 

4,00,000 

12,31,750 

Bihar and Orissa .... 

2,85,000 

6,00,000 

8,85,000 

Burma ...«•• 

29,72,410 

1.00,000 

30,72,410 

Central Provinces .... 

e,0''',000 

2,00,000 

8,00,000 

Delhi . . . . 

7,89,6i2 


7,89,612 

Madras ..... 

21,71,900 

54,16,000 

76,87,900 

Punjab ..... 

83,41,781 

3,66,262 

87,08,043 

United Provinces .... 

20,600 


20,600 

Total 

1,93,47,578 

72,92,262 

2,66,39,840 
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181. The policy of the Imperial Bank of India in regard to the 
grant of financial assistance to some of the provincial and central 
co-operative banks seems of late to have undergone a definite 
change; aud it is stated that it shows to-day a much smaller 
measure of readiness to help them than it used to do in the past.. 
From the evidence received it appears that the Imperial Bank of 
India is prepartii to continue the accommodation liitherto given 
against sodeiier’ pro-notes so long as sucn eccommodation 
is required for ahort-terrn agricultural loans. An application, 
made by the Madras Central Urban Bank this year for such 
accommodation and supported by the Begistrar was, however,, 
rejected by the Imperial Bank. In so far as the accommodation is 
utilized for the purpose of fluid resources, the Imperial Bank, 
insists on the replacement of the pro-notes of societies by Govern¬ 
ment promissory notes. The object of the Bank in taking this 
step is said to be to induce the co-operative banks to build up 
fluid resources within the movement itself and not depend on 
outside, sources of help, for it may not always be possible 
to depend on the Imperial Bank in a time of crisis as that 
may happen to be a time when the Imperial Bank itself may 
find it necessary to guard its own fluid resources. The 
Imperial Bank has also indicated two other objections to 
the present system, viz., (1) that the value of the security depends^ 
on the sound working of the primary societies, and the complaints, 
received of enormous overdues and inefficient audit and control 
show tliat all is not well with the primary societies everywhere ; 
and (2) that the .security afforded by .societies’ pro-notes is not in 
the long run a first class and desirable security as in the last resort 
any sales by the Imperial Bank of land of the cultivators which- 
is the ultimate backing to the societies’ paper will not be a practical 
proposition and may be politically undesirable, 'bhe view of the 
co-operators on the other hand is that there is nothing more secure 
than rural societies’ paper, backed as it is by the joint and unlimit¬ 
ed liability of the members, which is a real and a powerful factor 
in co-operative credit; that in practice the central and pro¬ 
vincial banks accept as collateral security and transfer to 
the Imperial Bank only the pro-notes of good societies and of 
short maturity; that the conditions* which regulate the overdrafts 

*The conditions are ; — 

(i) As a general .rule, the amount of the ca-sh credit is not allowed to 
exceed the owned capital o’f the centra! bank concerned. (It is 
much Ie.ss in practice under the existing arrangements). 

(ii) The actual value of the collateral securities furnii-hed should be in 
excess of the cash credit sanctioned by at least per cent. 

(iii) Each central bank should forward to the Imperial Bank every 
quarter a list of promissorv notes lodged as collateral securities 
showing the amount outstanding on each promissory note together 
with a certificate to the effect that the promissory notes lodged as 
coll.at"ra! securities are in order. The list and the certificate are 
verified every half-year by the lleputy Registrar concerned, and 
the certificate of each vorificiiUon is forw-arded to the Imperial 
{ Bank through the Begist'-ar. 
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■are very stringent; and that ultimate recourse to land sales to liqui- 
■date such paper will generally not arise and that the risk is there¬ 
fore imaginary. Co-operators further urge that the maintenance of 
fluid resources means cost and that if such cost is to come from 
the income of the co-operative banks, the margin of their profits 
will be considerably reduced and the attempts at further reduction 
of rates of interest to agriculturists will fail. The ultimate result 
therefore of the action of the Imperial Bank will probably be to 
make money dearer to the agriculturists. It is also pointed out 
that the entire limit of credit hitherto allowed to all the co¬ 
operative banks in India on the cover of societies’ pronotes is no 
more than Es. 73 lakhs, part of which was used for short term 
loans and the rest, was mostly left undrawn to serve as fluid resour¬ 
ces. This was a compnra.tively small sum for the Imperial Bank 
with its large resources. Moreover, as the Bank enjoys the benefit 
of the large free balances of Government there is a moral obligation 
on the part of the Bank to finance the agricultural co-operative 
^societies and if any change in the existing arrangements is at all 
called for, it is in the direction of turning that moral obligation 
into a contractual guarantee or a statutory liability. We have 
discussed this matter fully with Sir Osborne Smith, Senior Manag¬ 
ing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India and we emphasized 
in our discussion the importance of these facilities being generously 
given on proper co-operative paper satisfying the standards pre¬ 
scribed by the Bank. We are giad to note that Sir Osborne 
Smith has assured the Committee that if the co-operative banks 
loffered as seenrity only tlie paper of A and B class societies,* the 
Imperial Bank of India would be prepared to give the matter 
■serious and sympathetic consideration. We desire again to 
Emphasize the importance of these facilities to the co-operative 
movement. We feel that the change of policy to which w'e have 
referred is unfortunate, especially at a time when the co-operative 
movement is growing in vitality and is extending the scope of its 
tisefulness towards the social and economic uplift of the rural 
population and when its financial need.s are therefore likely to 
increase rapidly. 

_ 182. Complaints have also been received about the difficulties 
raised by the Imperial Bank of India in regard to the free remit¬ 
tance of iimcls by co-operative banks. The Government of India 
fiave held the view that buying and selling of remittance for other 
than co-operative purposes, is not consistent with the principles of 
•co-operative banking and have ordered that remittance transfer 
receipts for hona fide co-operative purposes may be issued if the 
eo-operati-vB banks certify that the transfer is for co-operative 


• For classification of Societies into A, B, C end D, see Appendix II 
Townsend Report, page 147. 
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pur[)Ose. It has been stated that even the ceitihcates of co¬ 
operative banks to this effect are not accepted by certain branches 
of the Imperial Bank, and it is urged that this attitude is uncalled 
for and unjustifiable. The action taken by the Imperial Bank in 
the matter has been justified by its Managing Governor .m his 
evidence before us as warranted in the interests not only of the 
Imperial Bank but also of the Indian jqint-stock banks which do 
not enjoy the facility of free transfers. He thinks it is irregular 
for co-operative banks subsidized by the tax-payer to the extent 
of the cost of the Co-operative Department and exemption from 
iuc,ome-tax, to compete in ordinary banking business with com¬ 
mercial banks which have no such advantage. We consider that 
free remittance of funds for co-operative purposes is of the utmost 
importance to the co-operative movement and that no attempt 
should be made to curtail the privileges under the rules of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in this matter. As regards remittance, facilities 
for other than co-operative purposes we recommend that co-opera¬ 
tive banks shoidd be entitled to the same privileges as ji’int-stocK 
banks. We may in this connection invite attention to the follow, 
ing extract from the memorandum of the foreign banking experts 
on Commercial Banking with which we whole-heartedly agree 

“The co-operative movement in spite of imperfections and 
of unavoidable setbacks deserves every possible assist¬ 
ance from all quarters, because there is no better 
instrument for raising the level of the agriculturist of 
this country than the co-operative effort, and a strong 
appeal to the banking interests of Ihe country to 
assist this movement seems not at iill out of place. 
The Imperial Bank particularly ought to continue and 
to increase its endeavours to supplement the present 
organization of co-operative credit with expert advice 
in a business spirit and with financial assistance ” 
183. It has been brought to our notice that the Im{ierial Bank 
has withdrawn the cash credit in the case of the Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Bank even against Govenunent paper because under the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank’s debenture trust deed, the trustees have a floating 
charge on all the general assets of the bank. The Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture held the view that in the absence of special 
conditions a simple floating charge does not prevent the assets 
from being pledged as cover for loans from, or overdrafts with, the 
Imperial Bank. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank, 
has, however, pointed out that the debenture trust deed i.s not 
free from special conditions, vide the prohibitory clause against 
subsequent charges contained in paragraph 6 of the deed. He 
has reported that the Imperial Bank’s decision was come to after 
obtaining legal advice on the point and that the proper course for 
the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank is to amend their deben- 
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ture trust deed in such a way as to cause the security offered to 
tlie Imperial Bank to rank prior to that created under the deed. 
While we agree that the trust deed might require to be amended 
so as to remove the special conditions referred to above, we do not 
think that in this case the authorities of the Imperial Bank are 
justilied in demanding that the security offered to them should, 
rank prior to that created under the deed. 

184. Our colleague, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, does not wholly agree 
with the conclusion in the preceding paragraph. He holds that the 
Imperial Bank of India is putting too technical and narrow' an 
interpretation on the debenture trust deed of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Bank, which is not home out by the authori¬ 
tative legal opinion and cun'ent banking practice. He holds that 
(1) the debenture deed is of the essence of a floating charge on 
the general a,ssetH, for the time being, of a going concern, which 
remains dormant until the undertaking charged ceases to be a 
going concern or until the person in whose favour the charge is 
created intervenes; (2) until such intervention, the body oonc,erned 
has a free hand to dispose of assets, such as those represented in 
the present instance by ‘agricultural paper’ or Government securi¬ 
ties, in the ordinary course of its business and the institution is 
at liberty to create specific mortgages ranking in priority to the 
floating charge ; (3) with the development of banking and the 
proper appreciation of the legal significance of a floating charge, it 
is not the practice now to insist, as used to lie not uncommon 
previously, on provision being made in debentvire trust deeds 
specifically empow'ering companies to deal freely with their assets 
in the ordinary course of their business; and (4) accordingly the 
Imperial Bank of India may well be requested and again appro¬ 
ached to reconsider its decision in the matter of allowing such 
credits to the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. In view of 
the fact tliat the trust deed of the Provincial Co operative Bank 
contains a special condition that the bank cannot create any subse¬ 
quent mortgage which wdll rank pari passu or prior to the charge 
created in favour of the debenture-holder, the rest of the Com¬ 
mittee feel unable to go beyond the recommendation they have 
made in the preceding paragraph, until the legal position arising 
cut cf the special condition referred to is cleared up by a competent 
legal authority acceptable to both parties to the dispute. 

185. As regards the relations of co-operative banks with other 
joint-stock banks, no serious complaints have been made by joint- 
stock banks of unfair competition. In fact, their respective 
spheres of activity are so widely apart that there does not exist 
at present scope for a close competition between them. There is 
iiowever, a feeling that in the matter of deposits the co-operative 
banks with the help of Government assistance and prestige are 
competing unfairly. But figures furnished by various Provincial 
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Committees tend to show that the allegation of unfair competition 
is not well founded. For example, the deposit rates of co-operative 
banks in Bihar and Orissa, where rate.s are higher than many other 
provinces, compare as follows wdth the joinl-stock banks’ rates ;— 


Banks. 

1 

I 

1 

Current ! 
account. 

Savings 

bank 

Fixed deposit 

1 year. 

Imperial Bfnk .... 

nil. 

3 per cent. 

3J per cent. 

Provincial Co-op-lative Bank 

2 p^r cent. 

4 „ 

4J ,, 

Orissa Co-operative Cential Banks 


4 ■» 

7 

Other Co-operative Central Banks 

-• 

4 „ 

6 

Orissa Joint-Stock Banks 


3i „ 

6i—7J „ 

Other joint-stock banks 

2—3 per cent. 

3i-4„ 

5—0 


Moreover, at present the amount of deposits which the central banks 
accept are limited, and the rates of interest offered for them are 
not likely to be higher than the lending rate of the provincial 
banks which is mostly 6 per cent, for no purpose will be served 
by attracting dearer local money wdien cheaper money can be had 
from the provu.-cial banks. Generally speaking, it is, therefore, 
doubtful if there could be any serious competition between them 
and the joint-stock banks. The Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Imperial Bank of India at Calcutta has himself admitted this before 
the United Provinces Committee. 

The Madras Committee have pointed out that tliere is one direc¬ 
tion in wUich there is some competition which is bound to grow in 
future. It is in the matter of produce loans. It has not reached 
an acute stage yet; but the co-operative banks cannot in the end 
fail to affect the lending business of other institutions so far as it 
relates to loans against produce. But the Committee add that the 
extension of the co-operative activity in this sphere is in the ulti¬ 
mate interests of the cultivator to whom it would secure with more 
certainty and in a much larger measure the profits of agriculture. 
We consider that loans against produce to the members of co¬ 
operative societies are of great economic benefit to the cultivators 
and we recommend that such loans should be encouraged subject 
do storage accommodation being available and subject also to the 
provisions of the by-laws of these societies. 

186. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India in 
his evidence suggested that co-operative banks should confine their 
Activities to co-0}>erative banking and should not be allowed to com¬ 
pete in other forms of banking with commercial banks andj 
indigenous bankers. They do not compete at present to any great 
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extent, but he referred to the considerable body of opinion among 
those interested in the movement which wanted co-operative banks, 
to undertake all forms of banking, fie expressed the opinion that 
co-operative banks have not the necessary knowledge or organiza¬ 
tion safely to undertake the business. The forms of banking he 
had in mind were opening of current accounts, purchase of drafts 
and sale of remittance. Co-operators, specially those from Bom¬ 
bay, disputed his statement about the want of knowledge and 
business capacity of co-operative banks to do these items of busi¬ 
ness. We have already recommended that granting credits on 
current account and cheque transactions should be introduced in 
co-operative institutions wherever possible. As regards remittance 
business we do not desire to place any restrictions on the activities 
of co-operative societies, hut we have recommended that the special 
facilities for free remittances granted by the Government should 
be restricted to remittances for co-operative purposes only and that 
in regard to other remittances the co-operative banks should be 
given the rates enjoyed by the joint-stock banks. 

187. In connection with the relations between the co-operative 
banks and the other banking institutions, a question is often raised 
as to the ultimate relations of the Government with the co-operative 
movement. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
has stated in his evidence that the credit which the co-operative 
movement enjoys in the money market is chiefly based on the 
connection of Government witii the movement and the impli¬ 
cations of that connection have not, so far as he knows, 
been clearly defined. As pointed out by the Central Areas Com¬ 
mittee, in theory the co-operative department of Government is 
responsible for nothing except propaganda and audit, but in 
practice the responsibility actually goes much further. It is 
suggested that the undefined responsibility of Government is 
perhaps the reason for co-operative banks in Madras being required 
by the Registrar to have dealings only with the Imperial Bank for 
purposes of cash credits and overdrafts. When the Central Pro¬ 
vinces provincial bank suspended payment in 19-20-21, 24 out of 
34 central banks were compelled to seek financial assistance from 
Government which arranged to provide sums to be utilized in giving 
loans to members of societies on the guarantee of the societies as 
corporate bodies on behalf of their members. The gesture was 
interpreted by the public as an implied Government guarantee of 
the solvency of the banks and it did more than anything else to 
restore the confidence of the depositors. The financial solvencv of 
the provincial bank was restored in 1923. In Burma, where'the 
movement has practically collapsed, the Government has taken 
the responsibility to attempt the salvage. The collapse of the 
provincial bank had to be averted by an overdraft which the 
Imperial Bank allowed it on the guarantee of Government. Gov¬ 
ernment has in fact undertaken to contribute a sum of Bs. 35 
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lakhs to repay all its depositors in full, and this is estimated to be 
sufficient for the purpose. On the whole, the position is that 
ordinarily the (Government does not at present assume any financial 
responsibility m case of failure of any co-operative oi'ganization. 
,We reconiiiiend that when the movement requires State aid in any 
exceptional circumstances as in the case of Central Provinces and 
Burma in the past, it should continue to render such assistance as 
may in its ojjinion be necessary. But in the interests of the general 
taxpayer and to encourage self-help and self-reliance in the co- 
operators theinseives, we would suggest that the State aid should 
be of a temporary nature, sufficient to enable the societies to 
tide over the crisis. 

188. So far as the indigenous bankers and money-lenders are 
concerned, co-operative societies have seriously competed with them. 
,Tbe Punjab Committee have broadly summarized the position of 
the indigenous banker in the following words : “The indigenous 
banker has found it impossible to compete with the Imperial Bank 
in remittance, with the co-operative' banks in deposits, and the 
joint-stock banks in advances. With deposits it is less a matter 
of rates than of confidence. His rates, 5 to 6 per cent., are not 
very different from those of leading co-operative banks, but he 
does not, and cannot inspire as much confidence as banks which 
are under the aegis (though not under the management) of Govern¬ 
ment. He has felt their competition the more keenly inasmuch 
as like them he draws most of his depositors from the official and 
professional classes.’’ This has not, however, embittered their 
relations. Many indigenous bankers are directors of co-operative 
banks. Some of the bigger bankers have also placed, money on 
fixed deposit with co-operative banks, A few act as treasurers and 
keep cash balances of the bank in current account with themselves. 
In many cases, co-operative banks depend for their very existence 
on the help and support received from the indigenous bankers and 
are even sometimes run by them. We look forward to the con¬ 
tinuance of these relations in the future. 


Present adequacy of funds and future needs. 


189. In recent years the co-operative movement in most pro¬ 
vinces has had more money than it could utilize in advances to 
borrowers. We give below certain figures relating to provincial 
banks which hear out this statement : 


Provincial Bank, 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Madras . 


Amount invested 
in Government 
Securities. 
(Rs. in lakhs.) 
64 
49 
16 
72 
68 


Date. 


31st December 1928. 
31st March 1929. 

1 &th 'November 1928, 
30th June 1929. 

30th June 1929. 
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But during tlie last six months or so, owing to the fall in prices 
of agricultural produce, the resources of some of the provincial 
banks have proved inadequate to meet the requirements of the 
societies and advances have been given by or asked for from Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. We recommend that when a Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment is satisfied that for meeting the needs of the movement 
in exceptional cncumstances, or for the development of the agri¬ 
cultural industry, it is necessary to make loanable capital available 
to the ' O operative banks, the Provincial Government with the 
concurrence of its legislature should place at the disposal of the 
movement such loans as maj' be necessary to meet the require¬ 
ments. Buch funds shall be placed at the disposal of the provincial 
banks to be loaned out to central banks and primary societies. 

\A'e further recommend that contributions from Government 
funds to the expenses of the co-operative movement in backward 
tracts and among tlie backward classes should be continued and 
ncreased. 

Certain demands of co-oper.ative banks. 

190. The Co-operative Banks have put forward a claim for the 
following concessions :— 

/ (1) Placing bn a footing of statutory or contractual guarantee 
the financial facilities at present enjoyed by the co¬ 
operative banks at tlie hands of the Imperial Bank 
of India and the provision of finance on more favour¬ 
able terms, and for longer periods, tlian at present. ^ 
Loans for periods of over twelve months, but not 
exceeding twenty-four months, should be granted, on 
pro-notes or on bonds of provincial banks, at bank 
rate with fixed instalments for repayment; and short 
tei'iii leans for periods of 12 months and under should 
be granted on pro-notes at 1 per cent below the bank 
rate. 

(2) The grant to co-operative banks of each credits for agri- ; 

cultural operations and the discounting of their bills 
of exchange. 

(3) The recognition of approved co-operative central banks 

ill areas where the Imperial Bank of India has no 
branches, as agencies for the management of Govern¬ 
ment sub-treasuries. 

(4) The recognition of inland exchange business as a legi¬ 

timate part of the operations of the co-operative 
banks; and the grant of further facilities for transmis¬ 
sion of funds through the treasuries, particularly in 
Inhilia towns, with a view to encourag.a tb.e opening 
of urban banks and branches of provincial or central 
liank's at these centres. 
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(5) Provision of cheap capital for the acquisition or con¬ 

struction of godowng in rural areas in order to en¬ 
courage the marketing of agricultural crops financed 
on co-operative basis. 

(6) Exemption to co-operative societies from payment of 

income-tax on earnings from investments in public 
securities or land mortgage debentures 

191. In regard to items (1) and (2) in paragraph 190, we have 
made in a previous paragraph certain recommendations regarding 
the facilities to be granted by the Imperial Bank of India to Co¬ 
operative banks. Those recommendations are intended to cover 
the period before the establishment of the Eeserve Bank of India. 
When tliis latter institution is established, we intend that provi¬ 
sion should be made in the Eeserve Bank Act itself for linking up 
the co-operative banks with the Central Bank of the country and 
for making the provision of agricultural finance one of the func¬ 
tions of the Eeserve Bank. This matter will be dealt with more 
fully later on in chapter XXII. Broadly speaking, the Eeserve 
Bank Act sLon'd make the following provisions 

(i) The provincial co-operative banks should along with joint- 

stock banks be included in the list of member banks 
and entitled to rediscount facilities from the Eeserve 
Bank. 

(ii) I’he Eeserve Bank should be authorized to rediscount 

agricultural bills drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural optsrations or the 
nuu'keting of crops, and in order to meet the special 
condition.s of agriculture in India these bills might be 
such a.« mature within 9 months from the date of their 
rf discount by the Eeserve Bank. 

(iii) Although in the interests of the liquidity of the Eeserve 

Bank’s assets it would be necessar}' to prescribe a 
maximum limit for the amount of agricultural bills 
rediscounted by the Eeserve Bank, the fixation of 
the limit should take into account the requirements 
of agriculture and avoid the danger of making the 
provision nugatory. 

(iv) Tne Eeserve Bank should also be authorized to make 

loans and advances repayable on demand or on the 
expiry of fixed period not exceeding 90 days on the 
security of agricultural paper endorsed by the pro¬ 
vincial bank. 

(v) The Eeserve Bank should be given power to make loans 

and advances on the security of movable goods, wares 
and merchandise, besides warehouse warrants or 
warehouse receipts representing the same. These 
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powers would enable the Eeserve Bank to ensure the 
supply of cheap and adequate credit to agriculture. 

192. As regards item (3) in paragraph 190 we agree that it 
might possibly e^ihance their status if co-operative banks were 
entru.«ted with the management of sub-treasuries. But we do 
not think it advisable to entrust this work to co-operative banks 
in the present sirde of the working of the movement. M^e think 
that for some tisne to come co-operators will be well advised to 
turn all their energies to strengthen their present position by giving 
effect to the various measures that we have recommended, and that 
they should not attempt to take up additional 'vork which lies out¬ 
side the sphere of co-operation. We are, moreover, doubtful if 
the existing staff in the banks is capable of undertaking the sug¬ 
gested management of Government sub-treasuries. 

193. As regards item (4) in paragraph 190 we have already 
indicated the extent to which the State should assist the co-opera¬ 
tive movement for the supply of free remittance facilities. At 
present the Imperial Bank of India provides remittance facilities 
to joint-stock banks between places w’here these banks have 
branches at special concession rates which are half of the rates 
charged by the Bank to the public. Our recommendations in a 
previous paragraph that these concession rates should also be ex¬ 
tended to co-operative banks will only cover the period before the 
establishment of the Eeserve Bank- Thereafter the provincial bank, 
in view of its position as a member bank in the Eeserve Bank 
system, will automatically be entitled lo any special concession 
which the Eeserve Bank might offer to its member banks. We 
do not recommend any further concession beyond those suggested 
above. 

194. We are in full sympathy with demand No. (5) for the 
provision of cheap capital for the acquisition or construction of 
godowns in rural areas. We shall deal with this point a little 
more fully in connection with the co-operative sale societies. 

195. There remains only the question of exemption from in¬ 
come-tax. The profits of the co-operative societies are already 
exempt from income-tax but they are not exempt from super-tax. 
The Bombay Co-operative Societies' Act provides for exemption from 
payment of super-tax. by the issue of a notification by the 
Government of India, and the Bombay Committee observe that they 
find no valid grounds for recovery of super-tax from co-operative 
societies. We agree that the profits of co-operative societies should 
be exempt from both income-tax and super-tax. The position in 
regard to income from Government securities stands on a different 
footing. Income from Government securities is not now treated 
as part of the profits of the business of co-operative banks. There 
is some dispute as to the exact intent and meaning of the existing 
Government Koiification on the subject. The co-operative banks 
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contend that the Notification covers the income from Government 
securities also. This is a matter of pure legal interpretation and 
if the Notification covers such income, there is nothing further 
to be said. On the assumption that it does not cover the 
income from securities, representatives of the co-operative orga¬ 
nizations have put forward a strong claim for the exemption of 
such income from the levy of income-tax. Their main conten¬ 
tion is that they are required to invest their reserve funds in 
approved seouriiies and also to maintain a certain proportion of their 
funds in Government securities for the purpose of fluid resources, 
that it is not possible at any particular time to state what exact 
amount is required for the purpose from day to day and that it is 
therefore unfair that such investments should be taxed at the 
source and treated as if the interest earned was income derived 
from business that lay outside the legitimate operations of co¬ 
operative banks. 

196. Several Provincial Committees have supported this claim 
for exemption. When it was pointed out to the representatives 
of the co-operative banks that their claim could not reasonably be 
extended beyond the investments absolutely necessary for fluid 
resources and for the investment of reserve funds, they admitted 
the force of this contention. We recommend the exemption of 
co-operative societies from payment of income-tax and super-tax 
on earnings from investments in public securities or land mortgage 
debentures to the extent such investments are necessary for the 
purpose of their fluid resources and for the investment of reserve 
funds, as prescribed by the rules. Our recommendation is, how- 
.ever, based on the understanding that the co-operative banks will 
'pass on the benefit of this concession towards the improvement of 
the position of the agriculturist. 



CHAPTER X. 

irUEAL FINANCE—conW. 

Land Mortgage Banks. 

197. We have referred in Chapter VI to the nature of long¬ 
term credit required by the agriculturist, the substantial periods 
for which such credits are required, and the almost unlimited de¬ 
mand for it. Ordinary commercial banks and moneylenders cannot 
afford to tie up their capital for such long periods nor to recover 
the loans in small driblets out of the earnings or savings of the 
borrower. Hence arises the need for special types of credit institu¬ 
tions generally called land mortgage banks. 

Different types of Land Mortgage Banks.* 

198. Land mortgage banks are of various types and differ 
widely in their features in different countries. When we deal with 
co-operative organizations or land credit associations, it is well to 
remember that the organizations in other countries whose features 
we have copied in some measure , have sprung up more as 
practical solutions of peculiar local difficulties and were not 
conceived at their inception as embodiments of any definite 
economic theories. So, in determining the type that suits us 
most, we must not proceed on mere a priori grounds or the inherent 
merits of any particular type, without regard to the peculiar needs 
of Indian rural economy and social and political conditions. Land 
mortgage banka may be classified in different ways on different 
principles. According to one basis of classification they may be 
co-operative, non-co-operative, or quasi-co-operative. The co¬ 
operative type is represented by the Prussian Farm Mortgage 
Mutual Credit Associations which are associations of bon'owers. 
They have no capital. They endeavour to keep the rate of interest 
low and do not aim at profit. Each member pays a small entrance 
fee to meet the necessary expenses, initial cost of land valuations 
and other incidental charges. Credit is created by the issue of mort¬ 
gage bonds bearing interest and made payable to bearer, and these 
bonds are regarded as perfect types of secure investment and are 
quoted on the Exchanges throughout Germany. These Land- 
sehaften are now combined into a ‘Central Landschaft’ which 
exercises the function of a central co-operative organisation. The 
Federal Farm Loan Banks of the United States of America are 
also illustrative of the co-operative type. The non-co-operative 

* We ore indebted to Herrick on “ Rural credits ”, Morman on ‘‘ Principles 
of Rural credits ”, Strickland’s Studies in Europeen ro-operation, the 
Report of the Baroda Band Mortgape Bank Cononiittee, 1 924-25, and the Reports 
of the various Provincial Committees for a great deal of the matter in this 
chapter. 

( 154 ) 
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type is represented by the numerous commercial and joint-stock 
land mortgage banks working all over the Continent of Europe. 
They work for profit and declare dividends, but the State exercises 
some measure of control over their operations in order to ensure 
that they do not cause hardship to borrowers and that they fulfil 
their obligations to their investors or debenture holders. They 
are based mostly on the French model of Credit Fonder de France. 
The Agricultural Bank of Egypt is also illnslrative of the non-co¬ 
operative type. In between these two types, there are institutions 
which combine co-operative and commercial ideals in varying pro¬ 
portions and are thus of a quasi-co-operative character. Associations 
with membership of borrowers and non-borrowers, operating over 
fairly large areas and formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis, but in which each member has a single vote irres¬ 
pective of his share capital and the dividend on share capital is 
fixed at a low figure, may be taken as illustrations of the quasi-co¬ 
operative type, of which the Hungarian Band Mortgage Institute 
for large land owners and the National Small Holdings Land Mort¬ 
gage Institutes for small owners are examples. 

The type that suits India. 

199. What is the form of land mortgage bank that .suits India 
best? The answer to this question depends partly upon the class 
of person whose long-term credit needs are to be served. The 
commercial land mortgage bank may perhaps be better suited to 
finance big landlords or zemindars. So far as relief to small agri¬ 
culturists and owners of small holdings is concerned, the co¬ 
operative type is the most suitable. The poor ryots with small 
holdings cannot secure credit except through organizations based 
on mutual association and guarantee, and the co-opei'ative land 
mortgage bank is a legitimate application of that principle, The 
funds of such a bank can best be raised only on the collective 
guarantee of the properties mortgaged by the members. It follows 
that the members who thus create the credit should have a voice 
in the management of their bank on well recognised principles of 
democratically controlled co-operative institutions. Agriculture 
will remain for a long time to come, in India, an individual effort 
or a family effort at best; but for specific purposes, associated 
effort of agriculturists can be and ought .to'be organized. The 
schemes adopted and worked in the Punjab, Madras and Bombay 
as well as in Assam and Bengal are in a sense of the co-operative 
type. In other provinces, there is as yet no action in the field of 
land mortgage banking. 

200. Strictly speaking, however, the type which is in vogue in 
India is of the quasi-co-operative variety, because nowhere in India 
has it approached the fully co-operative type, although there are 
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substantial elements of tlie co-operative theory and practice in all 
of these banks. This will be evident from the detailed description 
of the land mortgage banks in different parts of India in the Pro¬ 
vincial reports. They are conceived as limited liability associa¬ 
tions of borrowers with a few non-borrowing individuals thrown in 
for attracting initial capital .as well as the business talent and 
organising capacity needed to make the management efficient. 
The number of shares owned by the members is limited; 
the rule of ‘one man, one vote’ irrespective of the share 
capital subscribed by them, is generally adoi^ted; dividends 
are restricted to a low figure and the goal of gradual elimination 
of non-borrowers is kept in view' to impart a co-operative 
spirit into them. The fact however remains that the work 
of a mortgage bank “is recognised on all hands to be extremely 
impersonal as devoid of the human element as possible’’,* and 
that the human and personal elements which are the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the Raiffeisen type of societies cannot be infused into 
them in any appreciable measure. While mutual knowledge of, 
and control over, one another among members is the insistent 
feature in the case of the unlimited liability credit society, the in¬ 
sistence in the case of a land mortgage credit society with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits of the directorate, 
in order to ensure sound valuation of security, careful investigation 
of titles, correct assessment of borrowers’ credit and repaying 
capacity and efficient management of affairs. 

‘201. The constitution that is to be prescribed for land mortgage 
banks in India has been a subject of prolonged discussions among 
official and non-official co-operators. It is unnecessary to go back 
to the discussions which preceded those at the Registrars’ Con¬ 
ference of 1926, where a definite scheme was adopted by the 
Registrars with the concurrence of the non-official co-operators. 
fThe material portion of the resolution passed by that conference 
is reproduced helow ;— 

“(1) Mortgage banks based on co-operative principles are desir¬ 
able in many parts of India. No transaction should be undertaken 
which is not economically profitable to the borrower. 

(2) Objects .—The principal objects should be :— 

(a) the redemption of the land and houses of agriculturists, 

(b) the improvement of lands and methods of cultivation and 

the building of houses of agriculturists, 

(c) the liquidation of old debts, and 

(d) the purchase of land in special cases only to be pre¬ 

scribed in the by-laws. (The precaution is evidently 
to prevent land speculation and indiscriminate borrow¬ 
ing to buy land.) 


•Baroda Land Mortgage Committee Eeport, page 96. 
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(3) Area and Management .—The area of operations should be 
the smallest unit consistent with competent management. The 
imposition of liability on village credit societies or the confine¬ 
ment of mortgage loans to members of such societies are not re¬ 
commended, but the batik should consult the village societies in 
llie case of all lotuis to rnenibers of such a society. Punctnality 
in repayment should be rigidly enforced in mortgage banks. 

(4) Finance .—A reasonable total of share money should be held 
by each bank in order to reassure the investing public. In pro¬ 
vinces in which the property can be sold on foreclosure, no loan 
should exceed half the value of the mortgaged properties. 

No excess liability is required beyond the amount actually 
borrowed by a member plus his share money. If no excess liability 
is imposed, the share money of a borrower should not be less than 
one-twentieth of his loan. 

The minimum loan should be such as tc repay the costs of the 
transaction to the bank. .Each bank should prescribe in its Fy- 
laws a maximum loan from time to time according to its financial 
position. 

Debentures should be issued by a central financing body in each' 
province rather than by separate mortgage banks.” 

202. The Iloyal Commission on Agriculture in their chapter on 
Co-operation carefully considered the scheme embodied in the reso¬ 
lution of the Eegistrars’ Conference (1926). They found them¬ 
selves in substantial agreement with it and they said :—‘‘Such ex¬ 
perience of the practical working of land mortgage banks as has 
been gained since this resolution was passed has not shown the 
need for any alteration in it, nor has our own examination of the 
case suggested any alteration”. The recommendations of the 
Eoyal Commission are as follows :— 

(1) The resolution passed by the Conference of Eegistrars of 
1926 in favour of the establishment of land mortgage banks is 
endorsed, (Para. 381.) 

(2) Land mortgage banks should be established under the 
provisions of the Co-operative Acts. (Para. 382.) 

(3) The guarantee of interest on the debentures of land mortgage 
banks is the most suitable form in which assistance to these banks 
can be given by Government. (Para. 383.) 

(4) Government assistance to land mortgage banks in the form 
of subscription to theii| debentures is not recommended. (Para. 
383.) 

(5) The debentures of land mortgage banks, the interest on 
which is guaranteed by Government, should be added to the list 
of trustee securities under the Trustees’ Act. (Para. 383.) 
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(6) The issue of the debentures of land mortgage banks should 
be controlled by a central oiganisation. (Para. 383.) 

(7) Land mortgage banks should only be organised after the 
roost careful preliminary euyiiiry and their constitution and work¬ 
ing should be as simple as possible. (PaT-a. 381.) 

(8) For some years to come, there should be an official member 
on the committee of management of each bank. (Para. 384.) 

203. The Eegisti-ars’ Conference of 1928 discus.sed in great detail 
the several recommendations of the Royal Commission; and the 
suggestions of the Conference, important as they are on some 
matters, do not materially alter the 1926 scheme of the Registrars’ 
Conference as amplified and amended by the Royal Commission. 
The resolution of the Registrars’ Conference of 1928 runs as 
follows :— 

(1) “The Conference entirely endorses the resolution passed 
by the Conference of Registrars in 1926 in favour of the establish¬ 
ment of land mortgage banks’’. 

(2) “The Conference is of opinion that land mortgage banks 
should be established under the provisions of the Co-operative Acts 
now in force in British India’’, 

(3) “A nominee of Government is necessary on the managing 
committee of a primary land mortgage bank, except where the 
interests of Government and debenture holders are sufficiently 
safeguarded by the appointment of a trustee acceptable to Govern¬ 
ment’’. 

(4) “Government assistance to land mortgage banks in the 
form of subscriptions to their debentures is recommended while 
these banks are in their early stages, and assistance is also recom¬ 
mended in the form of loans’’. 

(5) “The guarantee of interest on the debentures of land 
mortgage banks is the most suitable form in which assistance can 
be given by Government’’. 

(6) “The debentures of land mortgage banks, the interest on 
wffiich is guaranteed by Government, should be added to the list 
of trustee securities under the Indian Trusts Act, 1882’’. 

(7) “The Conference is of opinion that land mortgage banks 
should be organised only after the most careful preliminary enquiry 
and that their constitution and working should be as simple as 
is consistent with adequate safeguards’’. 

Present position. 

204. Th(ire are some land mortgage banks, under the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies’ Act, now working in the provinces of Punjab, Madras 
and Bombay and to a small extent in Assam and Bengal. The 
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progress of working of these banks, and the proposals made by the 
several Banking Enquiry Committees for the further development 
of these banks in the light of the experience already gained, are 
summarized below. There are no land mortgage banks in existence 
in Bihar and Orissa, Burma, Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces and the Central Areas. In Burma, the attempt to 
pass a separate Act for land mortgage banirs, aj)art from the Burma 
Co-operative Societies’ Act, did not materialize and there is now 
a proposal before the Burma Government to make an experiment 
with two iiidependent banks on a very small scale, so that their 
liabilities may not exceed Ks. lakhs. The Burma Government 
have provided Rs. 1 lakh for the working capital of these two 
banks. Further progress evidently depends upon the results of 
this small experiment. The Banking Enquiry Committees of those 
provinces in which there are no land mortgage banks^ or ready 
schemes for their;establishment in future, have also suggested some 
forms of constitution for their future banks. 

203. The land mortgage banks actually in operation do not, 
however, anywhere fully carry out the scheme evolved by the 
Registrars and the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. This 
is to be accounted for partly by the fact that in some provinces, 
in which land mortgage banks are now working, they were started 
before the Registrars’ scheme of 192G was formulated and even 
where they were actually registered subsequently, the plans for 
their establishment w'ere matured before the 1926 scheme received 
its final touches. 

The Punjab. 

206. There are 12 co-operative mortgage banks in the 
province. With the exception of the banks at Mianwali 
and Jhang which operate over the whole district, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. The Jhang co-operative land 
mortgage bank was the earliest. It w^as started in 1920. Apart 
from the agricultural credit societies, only owners of agricultural 
land may become members. Loans are made for the redemption 
of land, for the liquidation of unsecured debts and for the improve¬ 
ment of land. No one may be advanced more than 30 times the 
land revenue payable on the land mortgaged. Since the starting 
of these banks, nearly Rs. 32 lakhs have been advanced as fol¬ 
lows ;— 


Purpose. 



(Rs. in lakhs. 

Repayment of old debts . 

- 

, 

16 

Land Redemption 

• 

• 

. . . 16 

Land Improvement 

• 

• •' 

• • 4 2 

Total 4 32 
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On tlie 1st March 1930 there were 499 defaulters out of about 
1,500 borrowers and the large number of defaults is ascribed to 
bad harvests and imprudent loans. 

It is the policy of the department now to limit loans to Es. 5,000. 
Only four banks have agreed to do this and seven have a limit 
of Es. 10,000 and one Es. 15,000. 

In some banks, directors are reported to be too indulgent in fhe 
matter of loans, to themselves and to their relatives. The result 
is considerable laxity and sometimes fraud. Eive banks forbid 
them altogether and only one allows them without restriction. In 
six, they are only granted if, firstly, two-thirds of the directors are 
present and all agree to the loan, and secondly, the official mem¬ 
ber signifies his approval in writing. 

Of the working capital of Es. 23 lakhs, Es. 14J lakhs have been 
advanced by Government mostly through the Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank. The latter has also raised Es. 5 lakhs of debentures 
at 6 per cent, interest, the repayment of which has been guaranteed 
by Government for 25 years. These arrangements have been made 
to suit the experimental conditions under which the Mortgage 
Banks have been started. The Punjab Committee think a time 
will come when it will be possible for the mortgage banks to 
raise debentures on their collective assets through the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank or a Central Mortgage Bank. 

Madras. 

207. In 1924-25 a scheme for special land mortgage banks 
was sanctioned and two were registered in that year. Ten such 
banks were constituted by the end of June 1927, operating over 
restricted areas of compact groups of villages within a ladius of 
five miles. The reason for this limitation of area was to ensure 
that all land should be accessible to the investigators of the bank 
to make enquiries, and to enable the honorary directors to go to 
the villages concerned readily and check the reports. These banks 
were formed on a limited liability basis, with share capital, the 
borrowing power being limited to a multiple of the paid-up capital, 
ordinarily 8 to 10 times. The banks were expected to raise credit 
by issuing debentures on the security of agricultural lands which 
the borrowing members mortgaged to them. Debentures carried 
interest at 7 per cent when sold to the public. The Government 
agreed to purchase at 6J per cent debentures equal in value to 
those which the banks were able to sell in tlie market, subject to 
a limit of Es. 50,000 to any one bank and Jls. 2^ lakhs for the 
whole Presidency. The banks lent at 9 per ceiit. and the maximum 
amount of the loan did 'not exceed Es. 2,000 for an individual. 
The loans which carried interest at 9 per cent were generally 
for 16i years so that equated annual payments at 12 per cent, of 
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the total loan would extinguish the debt in 16J years. All 
banks did not adopt this mode of repayment, for some of them 
favoured the alternative system of payment by equal instalments 
of a specified portion of the principal with interest on the out¬ 
standing amount annually or semi-annually. 

As regards the procedure for granting loans, the member 
presented a loan application to the bank and the loan was granted 
after assessing the value of the land and ascertaining the member’s 
title to it, his right to alienate it, the necessity for the loan and 
his repaying capacity. On the mortgage of the land so obtained 
debentures were sold to the public and the Government, the 
debenture holder having a floating charge on the mortgages. 
The banks Avhich had good local management found a fair amount 
of response for investment in debentures. Repayment by members 
was on the whole satisfactory. But there have been a few defaults 
in areas where the failure of crops was frequent. 

The later tendency of these banks has been to extend their local 
area of operations and to increase the individual maximum borrow¬ 
ing power to Rs. 3,000 and now to Rs. 5,000. Many of the banks, 
however, have failed to sell debentures and it has been found that 
the existence of a number of independent banks floating a large 
number of different series of debentures militated not only against 
the success of debenture issues, but also against the whole scheme. 

A Central Land Mortgage Bank has, therefore, been started 
recently in order to finance local mortgage. banks by centralized 
debenture issues. The constitution of the central bank followed 
in the main, the recommendations of the Townsend Committee* on 
Co-operation in Madras. If has collected Rs. 70,400 as share capital 
up to the 30th June 1930 and debenture money to the value of 
Rs. 46,000. This debenture money was received in advance 
while the Bank actually issued debentures only on the 15th Sep¬ 
tember 1930, The Provincial Co-operative Bank purchased deben¬ 
tures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank to the value of Rs. 1 lakh. 
The Government also are giving some facilities to the latter bank. 
They have lent Rs. 15,000 without interest for initial working capital 
to be repaid in the course of a few years. They hav(i also guaranteed 
interest up to 6 per cent on all debentures floated by the bank in 
the first five years up to the limit of Rs. 50 lakhs, but for the full 
term of the issues. They have also lent the services of two Deputy 
Registrars to inspect local mortgage banks and of ten sub-D’eputy 
Registrars to assist in all enquiries on behalf of the local land mort¬ 
gage banks. It is proposed that all mortgages obtained by the 
primary land mortgage banks sliould be translened to the central 
hank and that the latter should issue debentures with a floating 
charge on all such mortgages. The Registrar is to be the Trustee. 


♦Townsend CommiWee, page 65. 
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for the present, to see that the bank fulfils its obligations to deben¬ 
ture holders. He and another nominee ol his have places on the 
directorate of the bank. Since the starting of the Central Mort¬ 
gage Bank, loans used to be advanced to the primary banks at 
7 per cent, but the rate has been raised to 7^ per cent recently 
owing to monetary stringency. The primary banks, in their turn, 
are advancing loans to their borrowing members at 8 per cent. 
One direct result of the establishment of the Central Land Mort¬ 
gage Bank has thus been the reduction of the rate of interest on 
long-term loans from 9 per cent to 8 per cent'in the case of the 
ultimate borrower. 

There are now'42 primary land mortgage banks established in 
the province on a co-operative basis, of which only 8 issued deben¬ 
tures before the Central Land Mortgage Bank was started. Of 
the primary banks 19 are members of the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. 


Bombay. 

203. There are three land mortgage societies (in the districts 
of Dharwar, Broach and East Khandesh) working in the province. 
These have only recently started their operations. The society 
in one district serves only a tahika while the other two serve the 
whole district. They have sanctioned loans so far to an amount 
of Es. 1,15,766. The membership of these societies consists of 
agriculturists. Loans may be granted for the following purposes :— 

(1) the improvement of land and methods of cultivation, 

(2) the installation or purchase of costly agricultural plant 

and machinery, 

(3) the redemption of mortgaged lands and houses and liqui¬ 

dation of old debts, and, 

(4) the purchase of land for purposes of land improvement 

or for making better cultivation possible in the general 
interests of the community or bringing under culti¬ 
vation cultivable waste or fallow land. 

The members contribute as share capital 5 per cent, of their 
borrowings and this capital is invested separately. The societies 
have power to advance loans to a maximum of 50 per cent, of the 
value of the encumbered land, or in special circumstances of house 
property. The period of loans is from 10 to 30 years. There are 
representatives of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and of the 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank on the committee of manage¬ 
ment of these societies. The committee’s recommendaltions 
regarding loans are subject to the approval of the Provincial 
Bank and the Registrar. Each of Ihe societies has attached 
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to it an officer of the Revenue Department as Land Officer, 
whose services have been lent free of charge by Government for 
the initial period of working. The Provincial Co-operative Bank has 
undertaken, as a provisional arrangement, to raise additional deben¬ 
tures to finance co-operative land mortgage societies. Government 
have agreed to purchase to the extent of Ks. 5 lakhs debentures 
of the Provincial Bank to be earmarked for land mortgage work, 
of which Rs. 2 lakhs have alrcadj' been sul)scribed. The three 
societies are expected to meet their expenses out of the interest 
on the investment of their own share capital supplemented by 
.small grants from the Provincial Co-operative ]3ank. 


Bengal. 

209. There are two land mortgage banks m Bengal, one at 
R'aogaon in the district of Rajshahi and the other at Bhola in 
the district of Bakarganj. The Naogaon Bank was registered in 
1924 and the Bhola Bank in 1927. Both are limited liability 
institutions registered under the Co-operative Societies’ Act. The 
Raogaon Bank has an area of operation of 50 square miles. Its 
membership is confined to persons owning agricultural lands or 
landed properties in the area. The authorised share capital is 
Rs 5 lakhs divided into 50,000 shares of Rs. 10 each. No mem¬ 
ber is allowed to hold shares exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value. On 
the 31st October 1929, the Bank had a paid-up share capital of 
Rs. 52,480 and total deposits of Rs. 2,60,851, of which 43 per 
cent, was for 5 years, 41 per cent, for 2 years and the rest for 1 
year. I.oaiis can he granted against mortgage for liquidation of 
old debts, for the improvement of land and methods of cultivation, 
for installation and purchase of agricultural machinery, for pur¬ 
chase of land and also for short-term requirements in the form of 
cash credit advances. The cash credits are now confined to those 
members who are not members of niral credit societies. Loans to 
members do not exceed ten times the value of their paid-up 
share capital and bear interest at a flat rate of 10 to 16 per cent, 
per annum. The by-laws provide for loans being granted up to a 
certain proportion of the value of the land mortgaged, but in 
actual practice they are granted at a fixed rate of Rs. 50 per bigha 
of land. The period of loans varies from 1 to 20 years. Out of 
the loan of Rs. 3,49,706 outstanding on the 31st October 1929, 
only Rs. 1,22,216 was payable within 5 years. I'hus the bulk of 
the loans are for longer periods than the deposits from which they 
are financed. This has been recognized to be unsound and the 
Bank has reciently been empowered to issue long-term debentures, 
none of which, however, has yet been floated. The Bank has 
got the strong financial support of the Ganja Cultivators’ Co¬ 
operative Society, wliich has a big working capital and a strong 
reserve fund. 

L 3 
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The Bhola Bank is much narrower in scope than the Naogaon 
Bank. Its paid up share capital is very small and it has not been 
able to attract any deposits. For its working capital, it i& 
dependent on a loan of Rs. 10,000 from the Barisal Central Bank 
at 9 per cent repayable in 10 years. The by-laws provide for 
loans for redemption of old debts, the purchase and improve¬ 
ment of land and also for cash credit advances for current 
expenses. All loans are secured by mortgages and no loan can 
exceed one-tenth of the value of the land. No member can 
borrow more than 5 times his paid up share capital. The maxi¬ 
mum period for which loans are now given is 7 years. Interest 
is charged at a fiat rate of 12^ per cent, per annum. Not only 
actual cultivators, but talukdars and howladars, are now members 
of the Bank. 


Assam. 


210. There are 5 land mortgage banks registered under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act on the basis of limited liability. The 
Surma Valley Muslim Bank which was only registered in 1930 
has not started operations. The Jorhat and the Nowgong Banks 
which were registered in 1928 and 1929 respectively are reported by 
the Assam Committee to have done practically no work. The other 
two banks, viz., the Kamrup Bank which was registered in 1926 
and the Sylhet Bank which was registered in 1927 are working with 
a paid up capital of Rs. 44,590 and Rs. 28,644 respectively and 
are said to have made some progress. 

The objects for which loans may be granted by all the banka 
are practically identical, viz. :— 

(1) the redemption of land and houses previously mort¬ 
gaged. 


(2) the improvement of land and methods of cultivation, 

(3) the liquidation of old debts, 

(4) the purchase of lands in special cases, 

(5) the construction of dwelling houses, 

16) the sinking and, repair of wells and excavation of tanks, 

(7) purchase of agricultural and manufacturing implements 
and machinery, and 

''8) other measures designed to .encourage in the members 
the spirit and practice of thrift, mutual help and 
self-help. 


The Kamrup Bank also provides for loans for purposes of trade,, 
commerce, or the promotion of any industry. 

In the case of the Kamrup and Sylhet banks no loans can be 
given exceeding 20 times the paid-up share money of the borrower 
or 50 per cent of the market value of the land. The maximum 
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^riod of repayment is 20 years and the individual maximum loan 
is limited to Bs. 10,000. These two banks work on deposits and 
do not issue debentures. The rates paid on deposits range from 
to per cent. The Assam Government have granted loans 
to the Kamrup Bank. It is reported that overdues of both prin¬ 
cipal and interest are heavy in both these banks. 


Becommendations of the Provincial Committees. 

211. The Punjab Committee recommend that the existing 
limits in the case of some banks, which are higher than Bs. 5,000, 
should be reduced without delay. They are also impressed with 
the importance of restricting loans to directors. They think it is 
too early to give a definite opinion on the question of special 
facilities for recovery. But they consider that difficulties in re¬ 
covery provide a useful restraint on careless or reckless lending 
and deprecate recoveries being unade too easy. In the experi¬ 
mental stage they recommend that the period of loans should not 
exceed 10 years but after that stage is passed, it might be extended 
to 15 years subject to special precautions being taken to ensure 
regular payments. They agree with the Boyal Commission on 
AgTiculture that debentures of co-operative land mortgage banka 
should be included in the list of trustee securities. They consider 
that most of the defects in the existing system are due to lack of 
experience and can be remedied, given a good directorate. Co- 
operators, in their opinion, should rely as little as possible on the 
safeguard of a Government nominee on the management of the 
banks, and education and character should be sufficiently developed 
to ensure wise lending and punctual repayment. 

212. The Madras Committee consider it advisable to ,re.stricfi 
the new primary banks at the outset to the more fertile areas 
where the crops are more secure. They recommend that the central 
land mortgage banks should work in conjunction with the rural 
credit societies and that if there is a failure of crops, the latter 
should give an extension of time for the repayment of loans and 
that the former should receive the instalments annually with the 
utmost regularity. The Committee also consider that the central 
land mortgage bank should not ordinarily receive short-term de¬ 
posits and that the debentures should be trustee securities. 

213. The Bombay Committee recommend that Goveriimeni 
should consider the formation of more co-operative land mortgage 
banks in different parts of the Province without awaiting the re¬ 
sults of the work of the three existing institutions. The creation 
of a central land mortgage bank in the province is also recom¬ 
mended by them, as the provincial bank which had agreed provi¬ 
sionally to finance co-operative land mortgage societies is unwilling 
to shoulder further responsibility for the work. They suggest that 
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membei^bip of the central land mortgage bank should be open to 
the Indian joint-stock banks, tHe Imperial Bank of India, the 
provincial and other co-operative banks and to land-holding 
classes. If any portion of the share capital is not subscribed 
by these bodies, they recommend that Government should 
take up the unsubscribed portion and gradually dispose of it and 
that the outside shareholders and Government should gradually 
withdraw as the shareholding of the local societies increases. They 
suggest that the representatives of the local societies should have 
a large and increasing share in the management of the bank and 
that the Begistrar of Co-operative Societies or some other nominee- 
of Government should have a seat on the directorate. The issue 
of debentures to the extent of 20 times the paid up capital is re¬ 
commended by them, with the guarantee of Government both as 
regards the principal and interest. They also suggest that Gov¬ 
ernment should undertake to subscribe a portion of the debentures 
and that 'the debentures should rank as trustee securities. They 
contemplate that in the fulness of time the central land mortgage 
bank should absorb the present long-term takavi operations of 
Government. They suggest that this bank should establish 
contact with the special agency for minor irrigation works 
and utilize its services for the extension of irrigation. They do 
not recommend the grant of the power of foreclosure in the ab¬ 
sence of actual experience of the w'orking of land mortgage socie¬ 
ties and in view of the fact that such power would bring the 
system into discredit from the outset as an agency bent on ex¬ 
propriating from their lands those who resort to it for borrowings. 
They suggest that any joint-stock banking organisation which rnakes 
advances to agriculturists on the security of mortgage of land 
should be regulated by law and should not be given any facilities 
by Government. In view of the difference in agricultural, social 
and general economic conditions between Sind, and the rest of the 
Presidency, the Committee recommend the formation of a separate 
land mortgage bank for Sind or if that is not possible, the opening 
of a branch of a central land mortgage bank with a local com- 
hiittee to assist in its working. 

214. The Bengal Committee recommend that for the present 
central co-operative banks should be required to open land mort¬ 
gage departments, the extra share capital required being sub¬ 
scribed partly by affiliated rural credit societies and partly by 
other limited liability societies to be started for substantial agri¬ 
culturists and rent receivers who are not now members of rural 
credit societies. They suggest that the period of the loans should 
extend from 5 to 20 years and the amount should not exceed 
half the value of the land mortgaged. In addition to share- 
capital, they recommend that the land mortgage departments 
ehould obtain funds from long-term deposits and debentures 
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issued by the provincial co-operative banks which may make'such 
underwriting arrangements with the Imperial Bank of India or 
any other bank as may be necessary. The debenture issue should 
be limited to half the value of land covered by mortgages and 
should not exceed 15 times the paid-up capital and reserve funds 
ear-marked for the land mortgage bank department of the central 
bank concerned. In regard to debentures they recommend that 
Government should guarantee interest and that the debentures 
should be included in the list of trustee securities, Government 
having such control as may be required by them for discharging 
their responsibilities. They suggest that two trustees elected by 
debenture holders should be associated with the persons appointed 
by the State in the administration of the Provincial bank. A sink¬ 
ing fund should be set up for the repayment of debenture bonds, 
which should be freely utilised to keep up the price of the bonds. 
The grant of summary powers for foreclosure and sale is not 
recommended as, apart from undue rigour to borrowers, it would 
lead to laxity in scrutinising the security and to carelessness in 
fixing the amount of the loan. 

215. The Assam Committee are not in favour of multiplication 
of banks till the existing banks are placed on a sound footing. 
They suggest that loans should be confined for the present to 
the purpose of repayment of old debts. They place reliance on 
deposits to finance land mortgage banks in the initial stages and 
do not recommend the issue of debentures at present. 

Main questions affecting Land Mortgage Banks. 

216. The n\ain questions affecting the working of the co-opera¬ 
tive land mortgage bank.s in India may be thus summarized ;— 

(1) What should be the economic purposes for which long¬ 

term land mortgage credit might beneficially be sup¬ 
plied to agriculturists? 

(2) What should be the maximum period for repayment and 

the mode of repayment? 

(3) Whence should mortgage banks derive their working 

capital? Should share capital be insisted on and if 
so, what proportion should it bear to the borrowings? 
Where the issue of land mortgage debentures for rais¬ 
ing the bulk of the working capital is favoured, should 
the issue be by the primary land mortgage banks 
or by a central agency? If it is to be a central 
agency, should it be the existing Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank or a separate central land mortgage bank, 
which should finance only the primary land mortgage 
banks? 
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(4) Should land mortgage banks be permitted to receive 

deposits like co-operative central banks or joint-stock 
banks, and, if so, for what purposes atid under what 
safeguards? 

(5) What should be the relation between the land mortgage 

bank and the ordinary credit society where they co¬ 
exist ? 

(6) Should the Government give any financial assistance 

to these banks and if so, what form should it take? 
Direct loans, exemption from certain taxes and fees, 
guaranteeing principal or interest of debentures and 
making them trustee securities and purchase of a 
portion of debentures are suggested. 

(7) Should these banks be invested by special legislation 

with summary powers of recovery such as the right 
to sell or foreclose without the inten^ention of the 
courts ? 

Our recommendations. 

217. We now proceed to make our recommendations. We 
realize that while these recommendations will be capable of ful¬ 
filment in respect of new institutions which may be established 
hereafter, they will have to be adopted with suitable modifications 
in the case of existing institutions. Further, these recommenda¬ 
tions of ours relate wholly to co-operative land mortgage banks. 
We consider that there is a great field for these institutions in 
the immediate future. We have already recommended that in 
order to satisfy the credit requirements of the classes of agricul¬ 
turists who are outside the co-operative movement, and to provide 
substantial loans to big landlords, commercial land mortgage banks 
on joint-stock basis or on the model of the English Ijand Mortgage 
Corporation should be established. We sliall deal with these insti¬ 
tutions separately at the end of this chapter. 

218. As regards co-operative land mortgage banks, the first 
question relates to the economic purposes for which long-term 
credit should be supplied to agriculturists by these institutions. 
It is necessary at the outset to emphasize that no money should 
be advanced which is not economically profitable to the borrower. 
We consider that loans by land mortgage banks should be devoted 
to the following principal objects :— 

(a) the redemption of land and houses of agriculturists, and 

the liquidation of old debts, 

(b) the improvement of land and methods of cultivation and 

the building of houses of agriculturists, and 

(c) the purchase of land in special cases. 
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It will be seen that these objects are the same as those recom¬ 
mended by the Eegistrars’ Conference of 1926, but we have 
•changed the order of precedence for these loans, having regard to 
the present circumstances of the Indian agriculturist. We think 
that for a long time to come the resources of the land mortgage 
banks will be mainly required for enabling the cultivator to redeem 
his land and his house from mortgage and to pay off his old debts. 

219. 'I'he amount and period of the loan should be fixed \nth 
•due regard to the repaying capacity of the borrower and also to 
the purpose for which the money is advanced. Loans might be 
granted for stated periods of 5, 10, 15 or 20 years, and for the pre- 
sent the maximum period should be 20 years. We hope that with 
sound management the banks should be able to extend the period 
to 30 years, if necessary. Until more experience is gained, we 
consider it desirable that the amount of individual loans should be 
limited to a maximum of Ks. 5,000 and in no case should the 
amount of the loan exceed 50 per cent of the value of the mort¬ 
gaged security. We have not laid down any minimum limit foi 
loans as we consider that the facilities provided by these banks 
should be available even for the small agriculturist debtors. 

220. We recom nend that the repayment of loans should be by 
a system of equated payments, thereby amortising the loan at the 
•end of a period of years. There are many advantages in this 
system and the amounts of instalment payable would not generally 
exceed the amounts ordinarily paid by most of the borrow¬ 
ers in the shape of interest alone. In Madras, we are told that 
one bank commenced its business with the clients by explaining to 
them that if they borrowed from that bank and merely paid regu¬ 
larly every year for 16|- years at 12 per cent on the amount borrowed 
which was the rate they were paying to moneylenders they would 
be let off without claiming the principal amount. The outstanding 
feature of this amortisation system is that the bank only charges 
9 per cent interest on its long-term loan and that an equated pay¬ 
ment on the basis of 12 per cent of the borrowed amount every 
year provides for the regular payment of interest and for a gradual 
extinction of the principal within the stated period of about 16 years. 
In dealing with agriculturists one has, however, to take into account 
the fact that when loans are taken for the improvement of land or of 
methods of cultivation, the increased earnings from these improve¬ 
ments would begin to accrue only after a certain period and that 
the earnings would be higher during the later years than in the 
beginning. We are, therefore, of the opinion that if local 
conditions require, a system of graduated payments may be adopted 
so as to provide for repayment by larger instalments commencing 
after the investment of the loan on the land has resulted in 
increased profit. In any case we consider that it is useful to 
provide alternative methods of repayment in the by-laws of the 
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bank with full power to the management to enforce that method 
of repayment which it considers suitable. 

221. Turning now to question (3) in paragraph 216 above, we- 
consider that the working capital of the mortgage bank should 
be derived from two sources, viz., share capital and debentures. 
There are two ways in which share capital may be obtained. 
One is by initial subscription by the intending members before any 
loans are made. There is some advantage in acquiring share 
capital initially in this manner as it forms a good basis of security 
to the debentures that may be issued subsequently by the bank and^ 
as it further enables the bank to issue loans in anticipation of' 
raising debentures. The second method of raising share capital i® 
to deduct a certain percentage, say 5 per cent., of the amount- 
borrowed by the members at the time the loan is advanced. Thia 
system prevails in Madras and enables the bank to raise its share 
capital gradually and thereby its borrowing capacity also. The 
percentage of share capital to loan need not be large as the loan- 
is fully secured by the mortgage. The Baroda Committee have- 
recommended in consonance with the American practice that 5 per 
cent of the loan will be a reasonable share capital. We agree with- 
the principle of this suggestion. We also recommend that in order 
to ensure the supply of the initial resources wherewith to start fhe- 
operations of the mortgage bank the provincial Government should, 
where necessary, make advances free of interest under a stipula¬ 
tion that the advances should be repaid out of the realizations of 
the debenture issues. These recommendations about share 
capital are intended to apply to the present stage of the deve¬ 
lopment of these banks. When these banks develop their busines.s 
very largely, an ideal which is earnestly aimed at, they may require 
large capital as the foreign banking experts have stated. These 
experts have recommended that the provincial Government 
should supply such share capital. We commend these proposals 
for the careful consideration of the Provincial Governments. 

The larger pai’t of the working capital of the mortgage bank 
should be raised by means of debentui-es. We do not think it 
necessary that the proportion of the debenture to the share capital 
should be limited in the manner suggested by the foreign banking 
experts, viz., 5:1. The proportion varies in the several provinces 
and we should leave it to the discretion of the co-operators in each 
province to raise debentures to the extent they consider necessary. 
But in no case should the value of debentures outstanding exceed 
the outstanding amount under mortgages given by the borrowers 
and over which the debenture holder has a floating charge. For 
the success of the debenture issue we do not consider a special 
guarantee of the principal by Government is required. We agree 
with the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture and of the Eegistrars’ Conference that the best help that the 
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Government can render in this connection is to guarantee the 
interest on debentures for the whole period of their currency. 
We further agree that these debentures^ the interest of which is- 
guaranteed by Government as recommended above, should be in¬ 
cluded among trustee securities provided Government is satisfied 
that adequate arrangements have been made by the bank for the- 
redemption of these debentures at regular intervals. If in any 
province it becomes necessary, and appears to be more advantageous 
for the movement, for the Government to purchase debentures of 
a certain value we are also in favour of such form of State 
assistance. 

2‘3'2. We contemplate that if our recommendations are accepted,, 
the debentures should be issued by a central institution called 
the Provincial Land Mortgage Corporation and that the actual 
sale of debentures should be made not only by the Provincial Cor¬ 
poration but also by primary land mortgage banks which may 
be called district mortgage banks and which should operate over 
fairly large areas and must not be too small. The district mort¬ 
gage banks should be entitled to obtain the necessary finance from, 
the Provincial Land Mortgage Corporation against a transfer of 
the mortgage securities which should be available to the latter for 
issuing debentures. The Provincial Land Mortgage Corporation will 
be an institution entirely separate from the provincial co-operative 
bank. While short-term and intermediate credit would be dis¬ 
pensed by the primary credit societies with the help of central 
and provincial banks, long-term credit would be provided only by 
primary land mortgage banks with the help of a provincial land 
mortgage corporation. We are decidedly of the opinion that the- 
provincial co-operative banks should not function, except as a 
temporary measure, as central land niortgage banks for the province- 
and that there should be separate organizations of the kind we 
have proposed; but there is no objection, until the provincial land 
mortgage corporation is established in a province, to the provincial 
bank financing the primary land mortgage banks with long-term 
capital specially raised for the purpose. In Bombay, where the- 
Provincial Bank has issued debentures to provide finance for co¬ 
operative land mortgage banks, a sinking fund has been created 
into which a payment has to be made before profits are arrived at. 
In the Punjab where the Provincial Bank has similarly issued 
debentures, the Bank has instituted under the terms of the trust 
deed a sinking fund to provide for the redemption of the principal 
of the debentures, to which is credited every pie of the profits 
of the Bank besides the interest accruing on the investment of 
the fund. This arrangement has resulted in the Bank not being 
able to build up a reserve fund or to pay any dividend to its share¬ 
holders. These two instances, we are told, partly influenced 
Madras in not adopting the Bombay and Punjab systems. 
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223. The management of the primary mortgage banks and 
that of the local credit societies should not overlap. When an 
application for a loan to a land inortgage bank is made by a 
member who is also a member of a credit society the opinion of 
the credit society should ordinarily be obtained in regard to the ad¬ 
vancing of tile mortgage loan, though the responsibility regarding 
the ascertainment of the financial standing of the applicant and 
the grant of the loan.s must rest with the land mortgage bank. 
While we agree that a certain amount of co-operation between 
tlac ordinary co-operative society and the land mortgage society 
will be of mutual advantage to both' the institutions, we are con¬ 
vinced that the two classes of societies should work entirely apart 
and that the transactions of the ordinary scxiiety should not in any 
way be mixed up with those of the mortgage bank. 

224. We are not in favour of permitting land mortgage banks 
to receive deposits ordinarily, like co-operaiive central banks. 
We are, however, attracted by the recommendation of the Central 
Provinces Provincial Banking TOnquiry Committee for the institu¬ 
tion of a provident fund scheme in land mortgage banks under 
which the borrower will be required to contribute annually a fixed 
sum to the provident fund on the basis of his ordinary surplus 
in a normal year and the instalment for repayment of loans 
which he miglit be paying to the laud mortgage bank. That 
Committee was influenced in this recommendation bv a desire 
to provide, in addition to credit facilities for long-term loans, 
simultaneous facilities for investment and the development 
of the thrift habit. In addition to tire provident deposits, that 
Committee has also recommended that the land mortgage bank 
might accept deposits for not less than 5 years and that the bank 
might also issue savings certificates payable after 3, 10 or lo years. 
As we have stated in a previous paragraph, loans of the land 
mortgage banks will, in the beginning of their career, bo mostly 
for liquidation of old debts in regard to which it is necessary to 
provide for a long period for repayment. It will, therefore, be 
dangerous for the land mortgage bank to depend on these short¬ 
term deposits for financing the borrowers. While, thereiore, the 
receipt of deposits and the institution of schemes for savings certi¬ 
ficates may come with the gradual development of land mortgage 
banks, we do not think it advj.sable to recommend the.se measures 
for obtaining working capital for the hanks at the present stage 
of development. 

22.0. We now come to the vexed ipiestion of whether the land 
mortgage banks should he vested with summary power of recovery 
by foreclosure and sale without the intervention of civil courts. 
Most of the Provincial Committees are not in favour of granting 
this power to the bank. One of the reasons given for this 
attitude is that the loss, .to, debtors which it might entail might 
prejudice the bank in the eyes of the public. The Bengal Pro- 
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vincial Banking Enquiry Committee oDJisider that, apart from 
undue rigour to borrowers, the proposal would lead to laxity on 
the part of tlie management of the banks_ in scrutinizing the 
security offered for loans and to carelessness in fixing the amount 
of the loan itself. In their opinion, cxinsistent good management| 
and proper fixing of the period of the loans would enable the lanc^ 
mortgage banks to avoid litigation. Borne of the Committees are 
inclined to postpone consideration of this question until greater 
experience has been gained of the working of these banks as 
the limited experience available at present affords too narrow a 
basis for judging the difficulties to be faced by these banks or 
the provision that might be necessary. On the other hand, we 
are informed that, in the legislation which is now contem¬ 
plated in Madras, provision has been made for powers of summary 
procedure for the recovery of arrears from defaulters. We consider 
that this question is of fundamental importance. In the absence 
of special legislation, the primary land mortgage bank will have 
to institute a suit in the civil courts for the recovery of the debt 
or it may institute it before an arbitrator appointed by the 
Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies. The elaborate provisions of 
the Transfer of Property Act and the Code of Civil Procedure will 
have to be invoked for obtaining and executing mortgage decrees 
by the co-operative land mortgage banks and the time and cost 
involved in the process will considerably hamper the operations of 
these banks and react adversely on the market for the debentures 
issued by them. In view of these reasons the Townsend Com¬ 
mittee on Co-operation in Madras recommended, in accordance with- 
precedents in other countries, that the land mortgage banks should 
have the power of bringing mortgaged properties of defaulting 
mortgagors to sale wdthout resort to civil courts. This- 
power is necessary to make the debentures a popular and liquid 
form of security, and until it'is given, the attempt of the mortgage 
banks to derive their working capital by debenture issues will not 
meet with ^iccess. At the same time, we recognize that the right 
of the aggrieved party to question in the civil courts the action of the — 
bank should be fully safeguarded. We further recognize that pro¬ 
vision should also be made to safeguard properly the interest of 
the mortgagor and not to contravene the provisions of the Civil' 
Procedure Code in regard to the sales of mortgaged property., 
We, therefore, ciefinitely recommend that the power of foreclosure 
and sale by the land mortgage bank without recourse to civil courts 
should be given to the land mortgage bank subject to the above 
safeguards. We do raff attach much importance to the suggestions 
that such a power would wmaken the responsibility of the manage^ 
ment or make the mortgage banks unpopular with the public. In 
some countries foreclosure is not permitted unless the outstanding 
debt bears a substantial proportion to the value of the mortgaged 
property. We consider that this salutary safeguard should also 
i be included in any legislation in connection with co-operative land 
mortgage banks in India. 
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It is apprehended that the exercise of the power of recovery by 
foreclosure and sale without the intervention of civil courts which 
we have recommended above might prejudice the title of the debt¬ 
or’s co-shares or the prior claims of other creditors. We have 
fully provided for this difficulty by allowing every aggrieved party 
the right to question in the civil courts the action of the bank and 
take any further steps that he may be advised to take in order fully 
to safeguard his rights. 

•226. A similar provision connected with the insolvency law, with 
the same end in view as that discussed in the preceding para¬ 
graph, seems to us to be necessary. We recommend that the 
law should be amended so as to give greater protection to the 
land mortgage banks against avoidance of mortgage by the 
unsecured creditors of the insolvent. 

227. We may in this connection refer to an important point 
raised by the .foreign banking experts which we have ourselves 
very carefully considered, namely, the operation of the Land 
Alienation Acts which makes it imjmssible for the lender to secure 
the right to a free sale of the land which through default of the 
mortgagor may have to be taken over by him. Land mortgage 
banks are institutions for the purpose of lending monies for long¬ 
term investment on the sound and realisable security of agricul¬ 
tural land in order to enable the agriculturist to secure the advan¬ 
tage of cheap money. Where the land is transferable without any 
legal or customary impediments it will naturally form a valid 
•security, but where the policy of the State has placed impediments 
against such transfers, the credit of the cultivator is adversely 
affected. The policy of preventing the easy transfer of land so as 
to retain it in the hands of the agriculturist or the classified agri¬ 
culturist has so far been declared or enacted m the Punjab, and 
certain parts of the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and 
the centrally administered areas. The experience gained has been 
summarized by the Provincial Committees in their reports and is 
briefly as follows :— 

Central Areas .—These Areas are protected by special legislation 
•on the lings of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. It has affected 
adversely the credit of the agriculturist with the non-agriculturist 
money-lenders though at the same time it has been of 
great use in restricting borrowing for wasteful purposes. The 
result is that the agriculturist lender is replacing the non-agriculi 
turist lender in the rural areas to an appreciable extent and the 
tendency is noticed whereby the agriculturist with a surplus invests 
it in purchasing land or in advancing on mortgage of land with a 
view to purchasing eventually more land instead of investing his 
surplus in capital improvements on land or in intensive farming. 
The Committee have, therefore, urged the protection of the small 
peasant proprietor against the bigger agriculturist with a view to 
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-diverting the rural savings to a more profitable channel of invest¬ 
ment. 

The Central Provinces .—The Gonds are the only tribes to whom 
the Land Alienation Act applies. The credit of these tribes has 
shrunk somewhat since the enactment of the law. Moneylenders 
are also springing up amongst lhc.se tribes. This Act, in the 
opinion of the Committee, operates to j)erpetuate the backwardness 
of this class of the population. 

The Punjab .—The Act hampers the operations of tlie non-agri- 
oulturist rural moneylender and gives the agriculturist moneylender 
a predominant interest in usufructuary mortgage business of the 
province. The greater freedom of the agriculturist moneylender 
onables him to advance a higher proportion of the value of the 
mortgaged land than the non-agriculturist lender. This is useful 
in the case of borroweis who understand the use of credit, but 
is very detrimental to the interests of the other borrowers. The 
rates of the non-ngiiculturist moneylender are enhanced and his 
loans are restricted, while the agricultural moneylender, who 
also a big landlord, is taking advantage of the Act to add to his 
land at the expense of the peasantry. 

The United Provinces .—The general effects of the Bundel- 
kliand Land Alienation Act are also similar. There has been a re¬ 
duction in the supply of credit and an increase in its price which has 
led directly to a fall in land values. The non-agrioultural money¬ 
lender has been replaced to a considerable extent by the agricul¬ 
tural moneylender and tlie richer landlord has increased his pos¬ 
sessions at the expense of the poorer. On the whole it is doubt¬ 
ful whether the .\ct lias benefited tlie tenant. 

In addition to these Land Alienation Acts, there are various 
restrictions on free alienability of land in several Tenancy Acts in 
force in many of the provinces. 

228^ lleviewing these experiences we are of opinion that, from 
a purely banking point of view, it is necessary that steps should be 
taken to remove all impediments to the free transfer of lands. 
"We recognise, however, that other considerations are involved and 
we recommend that the Provincial Governments and their 
Legislatures should properly weigh the various considerations 
in shaping their policy. While this recommendation is 
general and is intended to improve the credit of the agri¬ 
culturist, a special provision in regard to land mortgage 
banks is necessary in those provinces where Land Alienation Acts 
are now in force. It will not be possible for the land mortgage 
bank to obtain its working capital from debenture issues unless the 
agricultural land which is the security at the back of these deben¬ 
tures can be freely sold in case of default in payment of principal 
and interest by the borrowers from the bank. Moreover, the 
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double object of preventing the free mortgage and sale of agri¬ 
cultural land, and the provision of credit for the economic benefit 
of the iigriculturist through co-operative land mortgage banks, 
cannot easily be acltieved. If there are restrictions on the 
alienability of the land for the recovery of dues in the case of one 
class of members while the land of the other class of members- 
can be freely sold for such recovery, the essential feature of co¬ 
operation, namely, equality of the status of members, will be- 
sacrificed. In view of these difficulties we recommend that an 
alteration should be made in the Land Alienation Acts,—all legisla¬ 
tion which restricts the sale or mortgage or other forms cf alienatioD 
in the several provinces o'; included in this expression,—w hich would 
give to the co-operative land mortgage banks the right to take pos- 
session of land through fore<;losiire on default of the payment of the 
instalment of tlie loan and to sell it. The sale may be restricted 
10 the agricultural classe.s according to the provisions of prevailing 
legislation and no question of policy in regard to preventing expro¬ 
priation of these classes is intended to he touched bv this particular 
recommendation. 

'2‘2id. The quesiion of establishing an All-India Central I^and 
Mortgage Corporation has been considered by us. We do not 
think tliat there is at present any need for such an institution, 
though when land mortg^age banks are started in large numbers iu 
the various provinces and when the provincial land mortgage banks 
in the provinces feel a real need for a financing and balancing centre- 
it may be necessary to reconsider this question. 

CoMMERCi.Ai. Land Mortgage Banks. 

‘2-30. Specialization in banking spheres is now a common feature 
in most countries. Generally speaking, land mortgage banking, 
co-opeiative banking and industrial banking are being developed 
on a specialized basis. The most outstanding example of a joint 
stock land mortgage bank is the Credit Voncier de France. li 
enjoys certain legal privileges granted by statute and is supervised 
by tlie Government. Since 1020 it advances sums up to 40,000 
francs repayable in 2o years at very low rates of interest. It acts 
as an ajxtx bank for regional mortgage banks somewhat in the 
same manner as the Bank of Franco docs for the commercial 
hanks of the country. In Japan also there is the system of com¬ 
mercial land mortgage credit. The Hypothec Bank of Japan 
(Nippon Kwangyo Ginko) which was founded in 1895 has specia¬ 
lised in making long-ter7n loans redeemable within a maximum 
period of 50 years on Die seciiritv of immovable profierty. The 
Parker Willis Commission of the Irish Free State recommended the 
establishment of a big agricultural credit corporation with a c.apital 
of £500,000, the unsubscribed portion of wdiich was to be taken up 
by the State and the commercial banks. In England, as a result 
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of the reports of the Committees set up by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture and Fisheries to investigate into the problems of rural credit, 
the English Mortgage Credit Corporation was set up by the Agri¬ 
cultural Credits Act of 1928. The Mortgage Company formed 
under Part I of the Act is called the Agricultural Mortgage Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., and the leading joint stock banks of England, 
namely, the Bank of England, Barclays Bank Ltd., District Bank 
Ltd., Glyn Mills & Co., Lloyds Bank Ltd., Manchester and 
County Bank Ltd., Martins Bank Ltd., National Provincial Bank 
Ltd., Westminster Bank Ltd. and Williams Deacon’s Bank 
Ltd., are the share-holding banks in this Corporation. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries with the approval of the 
Treasury is authorized to advance up to an amount not exceed¬ 
ing d6750,000 for the purpose of establishing a Guarantee Fund.' 
These advances are free of interest for a period of 60 years. The 
Minister is empowered also to contribute £10,000 towards the cost 
of the administration of the Corporation. The Treasury is em¬ 
powered to procure the under-writing of the debentures up to ^ 
sum not exceeding £-5,000,000 and may itself subscribe to an 
amount not exceeding one-fourth of the net issue or £1,250,000 
in all. The advances by the Corporation on agricultural mortgages 
must not exceed two-thirds of the estimated value of the property 
gnd must be repayable by equal yearly or half-yearly instalments 
of principal and interest spread over a period not exceeding 60 
years, the mortgage advance being thus automatically reduced. 
The Corporation may also make loans under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Acts. The debenture stock is trustee security. The Corpora¬ 
tion commenced operations in January 1929 and has already tran¬ 
sacted a very large volume of business. (See pages 439-442 of 
the “Practice and Law of Banking’’ by Sheldon, Edition 1930). 
The second part of the Act enables chattel mortgage; on farm crops 
and live-stock being created in favour of joint-stock banks. 

231. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have given a brief 
account of the origin and subsequent history of the Agricultural 
Bank of Egypt.* This Bank was established in 1902- Advances 
were made by the bank to small farmers and were of two kinds, one 
up to £20 each for a period not exceeding 15 months without mort¬ 
gage security, and the other not exceeding £300 each for not more 
than 5^ years against a first mortgage. Interest was limited to 9 per 
cent and recoveries were made, together with the Government land 
tax, by the official village accountants in return for a commission 
if one-half per cent, paid by the bank. The Egyptian Govern- 
nent undertook to provide in any year such sum as might be neces¬ 
sary, after meeting all present claims and exhausting the reserve 
nnd, to make up a profit of 3 per cent on the capital invested in 
cans. The Government also guaranteed interest at per cent 
)n £4^ million of bonds issued by the bank. In four rears the 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, para. 367^ 

M 
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bank advanced about dOlO million, but* over-borrowing and outlay 
on unproductive expenditure led to the failure of the scheme of 
cheap advances and a policy of foreclosure on the mortgage, with 
the sale of the land, was widely adopted against persistent defaul¬ 
ters. With the passing of the “five-feddan” law in 1912, the 
maximum limits for the two classes of loans were raised to £200 
and £1,000 respectively and the period for the latter class of loans 
was also raised from 5^- to 20 years. The Royal Commission add 
that cheap long-term credit to small cultivators is a blessing only 
where the cultivator is possessed of the knowledge and strength 
of character required to induce him both to limit his borrowing 
within his repaying capacity and to apply the borrowed money to 
productive purposes. 

232. Dawson’s Bank in Burma, which is a commercial agricul¬ 
tural bank and operates in the Irrawaddy delta is the only im¬ 
portant instance of an agricultural bank on a joint stock basis in this 
country. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have dealt with 
the working of this Bank and the causes of its success. {Vide- 
paragraph 422 of the Royal Commission’s report). The Burma 
Committee have mala a very definite recommendation in 
favour of well-planned joint-stock land mortgage banks- 
for the benefit of larger land owners who are not served by 
the co-operative land mortgage banks which are essentially intended 
for the small scale cultivator. The Committee say : “Joint stock 
land mortgage banks have succeeded in many countries in supplying 
long-term credit to substantial farmers and are needed to do thij 
work in Burma. But joint-stock land mortgage banks have 
nowhere succeeded in dealing with small peasant proprietora 
Sooner or later they confine their dealings to more suhstantial 
classes’’. 

233. The need for such mortgage institutions is particularly felt 
in provinces wirere the permanent settlement prevails and where- 
the estates {zamnideris) represent large investments of capital which; 
are not employed in other directions owing to the security of the 
yield obtained from investments in land under the permanent 
settlement and the absence of a similar security of return from in¬ 
vestments in the fields of industry and commerce. At present, 
the landowners in Bengal, as a rule, obtain credit from indigenous 
bankers, money-lenders and loan offices on mortgages. The rates 
of interest and terms of repayment insisted on by these agencies; 
are, however, onerous. Land has thus been deprived of its proper 
credit value and it is difficult to raise funds for utilization in pro¬ 
ductive channels connected either with the development of the 
estates or with other lucrative industry or trade. 

234. Indeed, the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Committee have 
recommended the establishment of a land mortgage bank for that 
province under Government control and with capital initially sup¬ 
plied by Government, for the redemption of debts of the landlord 
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class and for financing their long-term credit requirements. The 
Committee contemplate the ultimate reduction of Government 
control to a minimum hy requiring all borrowers to take up a num¬ 
ber of shares bearing a fixed proportion to their borrowings and thus 
giving them a voice in the management of the bank. They also 
lay considerable emphasis on the necessity for associating the officials 
engaged in land revenue administration with the Board of the 
bank, as the experience of these officials will be of the greatest 
possible use in supervising the valuation of security and in judging 
the general credit-worthiness of the borrowers. They have pro¬ 
posed that the bank should have its head office at the headquarters 
of the province and branches at each of the other four divisional 
headquarters. 

28.5. We recommend the development of well-organized joint-; 
stock land mortgage banks in this country for the benefit of the 
numerous classes of landowners who cannot be adequately served by 
the co-operative credit organizations. We also commend for the con¬ 
sideration of local Governments whether, with a view to improving 
the economic conditions prevailing in their provinces, they should: 
not take the iudiative for the establishment of such banks and 
assist in ensuring the success of their operations, providing for this 
purpose a portion of the initial capital. Such action would be on 
the lines of that recently taken in England. We also agree 
generally with the recommendations of the Bihar and Orissa Com¬ 
mittee. We contemplate that the working funds of such institu¬ 
tions should be derived from both shares and debentures. 'J'he limits 
up to which debentures may be issued should be fixed with reference 
to the conditions in each province. If, in any province, the provin¬ 
cial Government undertakes to guarantee the interest on the de¬ 
bentures issued by the bank, such debentures should be included 
among trustee securities on the same conditions as debentures of 
co-operative land mortgage banks. We do not desire to lay down 
any hard and fast rules in regard to the grant of loans as in the 
case of the latter, but we should like to lay down the principle 
that the loans should provide for a safe margin and the period 
and instalments of repayment should be fixed, as in the case of the 
co-operative banks, with reference to the repaying capacity of the 
borrower as judged from, among other things, the net income from 
the mortgaged land. 



CHAPTER XI. 

RURAL FINANCE— continued. 


Government. 

Working of the Agricdltdrists ano IjAnd Improvement 

Loans Acts. 

236. The Government provide but a very small share of the 
finance required by agriculturists by loans under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act and the Agriculturists Loans .Acrt, which 
are merely enabling Acts empowering local Governments to 
advance loans from Stale funds and to frame rules governing the 
issue of such loans. Complete figures of loans made by the 
various Governments under each of the two Acts for a year are not 
available. In fact, one of the provincial Governments, namely 
iSombay, does not keep separate accounts of the advances under 
each Act. We give below the figures furnished by the Provincial 
Committees which illustrate the very insignificant part played by 
Government in the matter of supplying rural finance :— 


(In thousands of rupees.) 





Remarks. 

Assam . . 

7 

1,60 

Average of five ycar.g. 

Bengal . . 



Relating to 1928-29. 

93 

1 I4f4^ 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

70 

1 8,34 

Average of five years. 

Bombay . 

13,72 
(in 1926) 

9,57 

(average of 
normal years) 

Figures for each typo of 
loan not separately 
available for all years. 

Burma . , 

Central Areas 

20 

(ordinary year) 

1,70 

1,90 

■ (average of ten 
years). 

1,08 

1 

Average of three j'^eara. 

Madras , 

12,70 

11,54 

Relating to 1927-28. 

The Punjab 

6,00 

11,00 

1 Average of five years. 


23 1 . The Royal Commission on Agriculture in India enquired 
into the working of these two Acts. They found that on the whole 

( 180 ) 
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the Working of the two Acts was satisfactory, but that steps should 
be taken to make the benefits available under them more widely 
known to the cultivators. As regards the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, the Commission came to the conclusion that the rate of 
interest could not be reduced without involving the public finance 
in loss and that the period fixed for repayment was not too short. 
They did not find that in any province the work of land improve¬ 
ment was restricted by shortage of funds for loans under tlie Land 
Improvement Loans Act; but they proposed the appointmentj of a 
special staff to survey the possibilities of improvements. 'Ihey 
were also satisfied with the working of the Agriculturists Loans 
Act. They held that the Act must remain on the statute book 
until the spread of thrift or of co-operative credit or of both ren¬ 
dered it obsolete. In regard to the working of both the Acts, the 
Commission found that delay in dealing with applications was a 
frequent cause of complaint, but they added that local Govern¬ 
ments were fully alive to the defect. In view of what is stated 
below we think that the working of the Acts lea^s much room 
for improvement and we are unable to share the general feeling 
of satisfaction expressed by the Royal Commission. 

238. The Provincial Banking Committees have gone more fully 
■'into the working of these Acts. The rates of interest cliarged to 
individuals on loans under the two Acts vary from 6 per cent, to 
6| per cent, in all provinces except Burma where the rate was 
as high as 12 per cent, till recently and now stands at 10 
per cent, and Coorg where it is 7J- per cent. In Madras loans 
for relief of ditlress are given at 3 per cent, and in Bijapur 
in the Bombay presidency, loans for sinking wells are given 
at a rate which is slightly higher than 5 per cent. The Pro¬ 
vincial Committees generally have no recommendations to make 
in regard to the rates of interest.* The maximum period of repay¬ 
ment under the Land Improvement Loans Act is 35 years, buS 
local Governments have power to fix the period by rules under the 
Act not exceeding the above maximum limit. The loans under 
the Act are in practice generally restricted to 20 years or less in all 
the provinces. The Central Provinces Committee report that 
though the maximum period under the rules is 20 years, in practice 
the period fi^Xed for repayment rarely exceeds 5 or 6 years. The 
period allowed for recovery of loans under the Agriculturists Loans 
Act is generally shorter than that for loans under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act. The ordinary practice in some provinces is 
to recover the loans at the next main harvest or at latest after two 
main harvests. The period is longer in the case of special loans 
for purchase of seed and for relief of distress. We do not consider 

• Two.of ol-ir coHeaaues Mr. V. Rainada’ Pant.'ilii and OhowdliTv Mukhtar 
Sinsh feel that for the beneficial administration of the Agriculturists’ I.oans Act 
the rates of interest must be lower than they ate at jrresent, specially in the 
case of loans dispen-ed in times of distress. 
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it to be a right policy to grant loans for improvement for a short 
period, though the rules provide that the loans might be given for 
a longer period. We think that normally loans for insprovement 
should be spread over a, period of years and that only in cases 
where the amount advanced is very small or the improvement 
effected is very temporary, the repayment should be required within 
a shorter period. 

239. The Provincial Committees have made various suggestions 
which may broadly be classified as follows :— 

(a) those which are intended to remove certain existing ad¬ 

ministrative defects, and 

(b) those which are intended to improve and extend the 

benefits available to the cultivators under tlie Acts. 

240. The more important of che administrative defects which 
call for remedy are summarized below :—• 

(1) Delay in the disposal of loan applications and levy of illegal 
gratifications. —We recommend that Provincial Governments 
should take steps to minimize these delays and to lessen the oppor¬ 
tunities for illegal gratifications. We understand that the question 
of expeditious distribution has already been taken in hand by some 
of the Governments. We agree that distributing officers should 
be of some standing and sliould be on the look-out for cases of 
illegal exactions. It has been reported by the United Provinces 
Committee that, as a result of such exactions, the effective cost 
of a takavi loan has been estimated at not less than 25 per cent. 

(2) Insufficiency of loans. —It is reported for example that 
loans for the purchase of cattle are insufficient for the purpose and 
it has been suggested that where funds are insufficient the advances 
might be restricted to a smaller number of recipients whose need 
is greatest and that their requirements might be satisfied. We 
support this suggestion. We similarly support the recommenda¬ 
tion that loans should be given on a more liberal acreage rate as 
restriction to smaller amounts might involve resort to moneylenders 
at exorbitant rates of interest. 

(3) Strictness in realizations. —We do not approve of any laxity 
in realizations, ti ough we are in favour of liberal suspensions and 
remissions when necessity arises, such as failure of crops, etc. We 
agree wdth Provincial Committees that dates of repayment should 
be fixed with due regard to the dates of harvest and that cattle 
loans should be allowed to be repaid in two kists instead of in one. 
Similarly, we agree that the recovery of loans advanced in times 
of distress should invariably be effected in more than one instal¬ 
ment. 

(4) Unfairness m realizations of joint bonds.--Whon joint bonds 
are taken, we recommend that (i) the amount due from each 
individual borrower should be entered separately in the bonds, 
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<ii) every attempt should be made to realize from each individual 
the amount so shown and (iii) joint liability should be enforced 
only as a last resort and should even then be apportioned as fairly 
as possible. 

241. We give below certain suggestions made for improving and 
extending the benefits available to the cultivator from the two 
Acts :— 

(1) The facilities available are not widely known to the public. 
We recommend that steps should be taken to remove the genera! 
ignorance about the facilities of credit and the procedure to be 
followed in securing these facilities. 

(2) The Bombay Committee refer to the successful working of 
the Land Improvement Loans Act in the Bijapur district where 9 
definite policy of agricultural improvements and famine protec¬ 
tion is being followed. The details of the scheme are referred to 
in paragraph 107 of the Bombay Committee’s report. We support 
the recommendation of the Bombay Committee that a similar policy 
should be followed elsewhere with suitable agencies for advice, 
guidance and supervision. We consider that the amount of loans 
granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act is very insigni¬ 
ficant compared to the needs of the country. Although the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture reported that the work of land improve¬ 
ment was not restricted in,any province by shortage of funds for 
loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, the Bombay Com¬ 
mittee have referred to the impression among witnesses that the 
amount tliat could be obtained as loans under the Act is insufficient 
and have further drawn pointed attention to the fact that G-overn- 
ment have no well planned policy of promoting agricultural im¬ 
provement by the grant of such loans. The Royal Commission 
have suggested various wuys in which the possibility of improve¬ 
ment should be examined and suggested to cultivators. We can¬ 
not u.sefully suggest anything more than draw the attention of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission and of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. 

(8) In backward tracts where the cultivators are not fitted to 
exercise the right of transfer of land and where co-operative credit 
societies cannot be successful and also in areas which frequently 
suffer from defective distribution of rainfall and water-supply, the 
free availability of facilities under the Agriculturists Loans Act has 
been strongly recommended. We support this recommendation 
which has also found favour with the Royal Commission on -Agri¬ 
culture. 

242. There are various other detailed suggestions made by the 
Provincial Committees which we have not mentioned above. We 
have siimrrtarized them in the appendix to the Report and indicated 
our views on them. There is, however, one suggestion made by all- 
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the Provincial Committees regarding the extent of financial assist¬ 
ance that is permissible or desirable under the Agriculturists Loans 
Act which we desire to refer to here. All the Committees are unani- 
moush' of opinion that the Act should be confined to times of 
emergency and stress and are not in favour of using the Act more 
extensively in normal circumstances. We agree that it is out of 
question for Government to provide the whole of the loan require¬ 
ments of the agriculturists and that sporadic attempts on the part 
of Government to supply a fraction of such requirements are bound 
to meet with failure. We therefore recommend that the operation 
of the Agriculturists Loans Act should be generally restricted to 
relief of distress. 

24.S. In respect of loans under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act we should like to draw the 
attention of Government to the weighty observations made by the 
Indian Famine Commission (1901) regarding the policy to be 
followed by Government in this matter. We quote below a fevy 
extracts from that Eeport;— 

“The importance of advances under Act XII of 1884 and 
Act XIX of 1883, is now generally admitted. It 
is necessai'y, however, to insist that these advances 
lose a great part of their value if they are not given 
at the proper time. Advances under the Agricultur¬ 
ists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) are most profitably 
given for the purchase of seed grain for the rahi 
harvest at the very commencement of the famine, 
and again for the purchase of plough cattle and seed 
in the months of May and June in anticipation of 
the kharif sowings. The perio'ds during which ad¬ 
vances may be most usefully distributed under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) are 
less restricted; they may with advantage be given 
until the hot weather draws to a close; but we 
have already pointed out that they, as well as the 
advances under the sister Act, are specially required 
in the very earliest stages of the famine, as a 
measure of moral strategy and to put heart into the 
people , * * * * 

(Para. 250). 

»*»«*- 

“The real justification of the policy (of Government ad¬ 
vances to cultivators) lies’’, said the Member in 
charge of the Bill, which became Act XII of 1884, 
“in the position of Government as the great land¬ 
lord of the country, and the direct bearing which the 
welfare of the cultivator has on its revenues’’. But 
a wider view may be taken of the responsibilities of 
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the Government and its interest in the cultivator as 
a citizen no less than as a contributor to its revenues 
justifies it in promoting his industry. The policy of 
the Takavi Acta should not be regarded as productive 
merely, but also as protective; and it is upon the 
protective aspects especially that we would’ insist. 
We recognize the progress that has been made since 
these measures were originally introduced, but we 
are convinced that there is both scope and need for 
a further extension of the policy in its protective 
aspect on lines of greater liberality. * * *” 

tPara. 311.) 

We would add that the grant of advances under these Acts 
should not replace assistance for famine relit;/. Tlie economic 
reactions of advancing loans under these Acts to the agriculturists 
who are affected by famine, instead of giving them relief under 
tne Famine Belief Code, are too obvious to require emphasis. 

244. The question of distribution of takavi loans through co¬ 
operative societies has also been discussed by the Agricultural Com¬ 
mission as well as some of the Provincial Committees. In Bombay, 
advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act can be made 
only through the agency of co-operative societies in \illage8 where 
such societies exist. The Madras Committee have given some 
valid reasons against such distribution and the Assam and the 
Bihar and Orissa Committees have also, for reasons which are staled 
in their reports, not supported the Bombay practice. In the 
Punjab, no loans have been made by Government through co¬ 
operative societies in the last 5 years and the following recomrr.en- 
dations have been made by the Provincial Committee in this cofi- 
nection ;— 

(1) No loans should be made by Government through the co¬ 
operative societies so long as there are sufficient funds in the co¬ 
operative movement. 

(2) No loans should be made by the revenue staff to the mem¬ 
bers of a co-operative society without the knowledge and consent 
of their society. 

(3) This consent should not be given if co-operative funds are 
available. 

24-5. The co-operative credit organisations have normally suffi¬ 
cient funds to lend to their members and they do not require loans 
from the Government for the purpose. The societies can only 
lend to their members and ,it will be inadvisable to use the co¬ 
operative agency to advance loans to non-members on the respon¬ 
sibility of the society for their recovery and their proper application. 
We have, however, no objection to Government using the co-opera¬ 
tive societies as mere agents for distribution. Moreover, it is not 
our intention that members of co-operative societies should not be 
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permitted to avail themselves of State aid under these Acts. In 
either case it must be clearly understood that the societies should 
not be responsible for watching the application of the loans or for 
their recovery. 

Other forms of assistance to rural credit provided by 
Governments in India. 

246. As stated in paragraph 46, and in Chapters IX and X, 
Governments in India also assist in various ways co-operative 
organisations for the supply of credit to the agriculturist. The 
amount of such assistance has, however, been small, mainly 
because these organisations have not so far been compelled to 
curtail their activities owing to a shortage of capital resources. 

State and agricultural credit in other countries, 

247. Rural credit in almost all countries in the world has 
received, and is receiving, the sjiecial attention of their respective 
Governments. It will suffice to summarise here very briefly the 
position in certain parts of the British Commonwealth and in the 
United States of America :— 

(1) Great Britain .—In Great Britain, the Small Holdings and 
Allotments’ Act of 1908 empowered the Government of Great 
Britain to take all the land which any individual owns in England 
and Wales in excess of 50 acres and to sell or lease it to a farmer 
or labourer. In order to help the small holders and labourers to 
purchase these holdings the Government through the County 
Councils have undertaken substantial financial responsibilities. 
The arrangement is thus described by Herrick in his Rural Credits* 
“For each small holding sold outright by the County, a purchaser 
must pay not less than one-fifth of the price in cash; one-fourth 
may be secured by a perpetual rent charge redeemable in the 
manner provided by the English laws; and the balance may be 
secured by mortgage to be paid off half-yearly in instalments of 
principal and interest or by terminable annuity. The longest 
credit which a County may allow on such a .sale is 50 years.’’ 
A large sum of money was borrowed by the Counties for 
the purchase and adaptation of these lands. The Scottish Board 
of Agriculture by the legislation of lOn was empowered not only 
to adjust the rights of tenants on the land, but also to enlarge 
small holdings and to acquire estates for sub-division and allotment 
to small holders. The Government of Great Britain appropriated 
a large sum to be used by the Scottish Board of Agriculture for 
carrying on its work. The incorporation of “The Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation Limited’’ in England under the Agricultural 
Credits Act of 1928 constitutes a distinct land-mark in the rural 


* Rural Credits by Herrick, page 150. 
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credit organisation of England. These measures are the result 
mainly of the i(^commendations of the Agricultural Tribunal of 
Investigation and the Committees on Agricultural credit. We have 
already referred to them in Chapter X of our report. 

(2) Ireland .—In Ireland since the establishment of the Board of 
Works in 1831, large amounts have been advanced to farmers for 
various beneficial purposes. Under the Land Purchase Acts an autho¬ 
rity known as the “Estates’" Commissioners” was appointed to 
enable farmers to purchase holdings. Mr. Herrick says that this body 
“is the greatest body not only in Ireland but in the world for 
using the aid and credit of the State for the purpose of enabling 
farmers to acquire real estate”. The Land Purchase legislation 
to which this betterment of rural conditions is due comprises 
a series of Acts covering a long period of years from 1869. Four- 
fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland are farmers or are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Practically all farmers are now owners 
of the farms they till, or else occupy them at fair rents judicially 
fixed. Eecently, rural credit in the Irish Free State was the 
subject of investigation by a special Commission. Its conclusions 
must be of special value to India as agriculture occupies an 
equally predominant position in the economic life of both countries. 
The Irish Commission says ;—“We believe, that the needs of the 
present situation can be moat effectively met by establishing an 
institution whose duty shall be first of all to finance the needs of 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies and enterprises. To this end we 
commend the establishment of a central institution, for which we 
propose the name “Agricultural Credit Corporation”, whose duty 
it shall be to obtain from the public the funds reeded for agricul¬ 
ture and to lend funds for agricultural undertakings”. 

(3) Australia .—In Australia, provision is made by the Com¬ 
monwealth Bank (Eural Credits) Act 16 of 192-5, for the dispen¬ 
sing of short terra rural credit by the Bank. Section 7 of the 
principal Act which defines the general power of the Bank permits 
it to acquire and hold land on any tenure and Section 34 
permits the Bank to invest any moneys held by it on loans on the 
security of land. This Act created a separate Department of 
Rural Credits as a part of the Commonwealth Bank. The new 
Department is provided with ample funds from various sources to 
5nance agriculture. The Treasurer is empowered to lend to it 
up to dB3 millions. In addition to this, 25 per cent of the net 
lunual profits of the Note Issue Department of the Bank have to be 
said into the Eural Credits Department up to a maximum of £2 
nillions. Besides these sources, the Bank is authorised to raise 
noney for Eural Credits by the issue of debentures up to four 
imes the sums lent by the Treasurer, moneys paid out of 
he profits of the Note Issue Department and the Eeserve Fund of 
he Eural Credits Department. From all these sources, the 
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Department can make advances for periods not exceeding twelve 
months to other hanks, co-operative associations, and corporations 
or unincorporate bodies specified by proclamation. The advances 
are made on the security of what is called “Primary Produce’' 
which includes wool, grain, butter, cheese, fruits, hops, sugar 
and the like. 

(4) New Zealand. — In the Dominion of New Zealand, a 
“Long Terra Mortgage Department” was added to the New 
Zealand Dank by a special enactment in 1926. 'I'he Department has 
a special share and debenture capital The share capital was 
raised by the issue of shares to the share holders of the Bank, a 
third of which was bought by the Dominion Government. 
The Government get a dividend of 6 per cent, on their 
preferential shares, while the other shareholders get per 
cent. Debentures may be raised up to thrice the amount 
of the special share capital and their repayment is secur¬ 
ed against the long-term mortgage loans, which are advanced to 
agriculturists out of this working capital. The loans are advanced 
for periods extending to 36J years on an amortization basis with 
interest at 6 per cent, plus provision for sinking fund. 

(ft) South Africa .—The Union of South Africa has a dual 
system of State Banks in relation to rural and non-rural credit. 
The “South African Keserve Bank” established by the Currency 
and Banking Act of 1920, does not itself deal with rural credit 
But a “Land and Agricultural Bank” preceded the Reserve 
Bank, having been first established by the Union Parliament Act 
18 of 1912. In the year 1926, another Act (40 of 1926) was passed 
to extend the powers of this Land Bank and to provide for the for¬ 
mation of a net work of what are called “Agricultural I/oar 
Companies” and “Rural Credit Societies”. This Act empowered 
the Central Board of the Land Bank to raise and use funds foi 
effectively financing these agricultural loan companies, rural credi' 
societies and individual farmers. Besides financing, the Centra 
Board of the Land Bank renders many other valuable services tc 
Rural Credit Organisations. For instance. Section 33 of the Ac 
says that the Central Board of the Bank may lend t( 
them the services of any of its officers or clerks an( 
pay their salaries and allowances from the funds o 
the Bank and that the Bank may authorize any person approve 
by it to keep a warehouse or elevator, suitable for the storacre c 
grain or other agricultural produce accepted by rural societies a 
security foj' loans advanced. 

(6) United States of America .—In the United States o 
America, three distinct banking systems, namely, the Pederj 
Reserve Banking Svstem, the Federal Farm Intermediate Credi 
System and the Federal Farm Loan System, help agricultun 
credit. The sections of the Federal Reserve Act most importar 
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to the farmers are those governing the eligibility of agricultural 
paper for rediscount. Section 13 (a) of the Federal Reserve Act 
provides,' subject to regulations and limitations to be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, for the Federal Reserve Banks 
discounting notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued of drawn 
for agricultural purposes, or based upon live-stock, and having a 
maturity at the time of discount not exceeding nine months, exclu¬ 
sive of days of grace. 

The Federal Intermediate Credit System grants loans for 
periods not less than six months and not more than three years. 
The Intermediate Credit Banks are Government Institutions. 
Their establishment was made mandatory by an Act of the Con¬ 
gress and the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to subscribe 
to their capital stock in such amounts as called for by the directors 
of the banks, not in excess of .5,000,000 dollars for each bank. 
To secure additional funds, these banks are empowered to issae 
and sell debentures secured by agricultural and livestock paper. 

The loans of the Federal Farm Loan System range up to 40 
years. Funds are raised by means of debentures. The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States was authorised by the Congress 
(1) to subscribe to the share capital of these banks, (2) to take up 
debentures issued by these banks, (3) to pay for organisa¬ 
tion expenses up to 100,OOt) dollars and (4) to make tem¬ 
porary deposits for the use of any land bank. Further, the 
Federal Land banks are recognis3ed as depositories of public money. 
The debentures of these banks arc exempt from federal, state, 
municipal and local taxes, and are trustee securities. The Federal 
Reserve System has also been authorised to buy and sell farm loan 
bonds. 

Further, under the Agricultural Marketing .\ct of 1929, 
Congress has made available a sum of 500 million dollars for the 
constitution of a revolving fund to be administered by the Farm 
Board and to be utilised for the grant of loans to co-operative 
associations engaged in the marketing of agricultural commodities 
and food products thereof. 

248. We have made recoramendations in Chapters IX and X 
on the subject of the financial assistance that Government should 
give to co-operative organisations, including land mortgage banks. 
We have also indicated in Chapter IX the financial facilities that 
the Reserve Bank should give to provincial co-operative banks in 
connection with the financing of seasonal agricultural operations 
and the marketing of crops. In paragraph 72, we have recognised 
that a substantial development of rural credit in India can only 
follow, and cannot usefully precede, the uplift of the cultivator in 
other directions : and in Chapter IV we have advocated the adop¬ 
tion of a progressive and constructive agricultural policy by Gov¬ 
ernment. We can only hope that as the needs of beneficent rural 
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credit are found to grow in this country, the Governments will not 
be found failing in their duty to provide additional resources, if 
necessary, in order to make such credit available to the widest 
extent. 



CHAPTER XII. 


EUEAI, .FINANCE—confmwer/. 

GOMMEECIAL BANKS. 

249. We Lave already remarked that the joint-stock ’banks play 
little direct part, and the Imperial Bank much less, in the supply 
ef credit to the' agriculturists. These banks do not look upon agri¬ 
cultural finance'as part of their general business. Banks, however,, 
do finance agriculture indirectly by financing merchants who give 
advances to the small village dealers; and some banks lend direct 
on the pledge of produce and valuaBles and on mortgage. This 
indirect financing by intermediaries is, however, costly, as a price 
not always reasonable has to be paid for it. A few banks lend to 
landholders and to the more substantial cultivators. 

2.50. The Bombay Committee have reported that the Imperial 
Bank of India has recently begun in the Bombay Presidency 
to finance big landlords on personal security with sureties, 
or on the security of produce or of gold.* The Managing 

Governor of the Bank has stated in his evidence that fke 

policy of the Bank since its inauguration has been to encourage 
advances at reasonable interest against personal security with at 
least two good names supported, if possible, by the hypothecation 
of crops and also against the pledge of agricultural produce and 
gold. This policy, he observed, has not been limited to big parties 
and has been extended to all, the only condition being that the 
borrower is a reliable party an'd the security suitable in the opinion 
of the Bank. It is reported that considerable reluctance to pledge 
stocks was experienced due to a feeling that such a course 

entailed loss of credit and standing by the borrower; this 

feeling is, however, being overcome and is less in evidence each 
year. The rate charged by the Imperial Bank on loans secured 
on gold ornaments is per cent in the Punjab. The Managing 
Governor, however, admitted that the Imperial Bank is not 
organized to deal with the small cultivators and that in the majoritj;- 
of cases the assistance given is indirect; but he informed us that 
definite instructions had been issued to the Agents of the Imperial 
Bank in various parts of the agricultural districts that they 
should encourage the small man. Advances on gold orna¬ 
ments for amounts as low as Es. 100 are made by the Bank, 
but silver ornaments are not regarded as suitable secrCrity for 
advances. In reply to a request for some comparative statement 
showing the figures of the Bank’s assistance to the agricnlturists 
in recent years by direct and indirect advances, we were told that 


• Bombay, para. 83. 
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it was impossible to analyse the assistance given to the agriculturists 
in this way with any degree of accuracy. The Punjab Committee 
have mentioned that the Imperial Bank has 34 outstations in the 
Punjab where advances against produce are negotiated and attempts 
are made through the godown-keepers at those places to establish 
contact with local dealers of agricultural produce. Demand drafts 
arising from movement of produce are also purchased by the 
Bank’s branches. The United "Provinces Committee have given 
a detailed list of the items of indirect assistance given by the 
Imperial Bank to agriculture. They are : (1) advances against 
produce to approved commission agents and dealers at all places 
where the Bank is established at rates varying from 7 to 7^ per 
cent, based on the official bank rate, (2) financing the movement 
of produce from the mandis to the consuming centres, chiefly by 
the purchase of demand drafts representing the produce despatched 
from approved customers, (3) the financing of the movement of 
produce from the distributing centres to the exporting ports by pur¬ 
chase of drafts and telegraphic transfers drawn on port towns at 
low rates, (4) loans against gold ornaments at 7 per cent, which 
are, however, not popular in the United Provinces among the agri¬ 
culturists. We understand that this description of the activities 
of the Imperial Bank applies more or less to other parts of India. 

251. Among smaller banks, we understand that in the Punjab 
the Lyallpur Colony Bank with a working capital of Ks. 6 lakhs does 
50 per cent of its business with agriculturists and that the Bajwara 
Bank is experimenting in this direction. In Burma, the Dawson’s 
Bank Ltd., is the only bank organized on western lines which 
works as an agricultural bank. It does not, however, lend for 
indefinitely long periods, and of its advances amounting to nearly 
Es. 70 lakhs, 35 to 40 per cent, are given as crop-loans. The 
principal advances are made to owners of considerable estates, some 
of whom have a paddy mill or carry on a large trade in paddy. 
In fact, the principal function of the Eangoon branch of this 
bank is the collection of deposits for lending in rural areas. In 
the United Provinces there is a small joint-stock bank in Meerut, 
which besides receiving deposits^ dealing in hundis and generally 
carrying on the ordinary business of a joint stock bank, specialises 
in financing agriculturists on the security of mortgage bonds. 
This bank has advanced no less than Es, 35,000 in a single village 
on land mortgages, though for certain reasons connected with 
recent tenancy legislation, the profit on such loans has, we are 
told, been so much reduced that the bank has suspended or greatly 
reduced this part of its bu.siness. In the Central Provinces, tlie 
Berar Bank Ltd., with a paid up capital of Es. 68,200, is said 
to be doing money-lending business direct with agriculturists. It 
advances loans on promissory notes on the security offered. About 
20 per cent of the bank's clients are said to be agriculturists, 
and the maximum period of loans to agriculturists is said to be 
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three years. Its sphere of operation is, however, limited by its 
very limited resources. In Bengal the chief business of joint-stock 
banks at present is discounting of hundis, opening of cash credits 
and granting of loans against various kinds of securities mostly 
stock exchange shares and, very rarely, stocks of agricultural 
produce. In Bihar and Orissa, the smaller joint-stock banks are 
really loan offices, advancing money to the professional and agri¬ 
cultural classes at high rates of interest from 12 to 18 per cent 
or even 22 per cent. The bigger banks perform the usual functions 
of commercial banks, financing trade and to a smaller extent 
industry. In Madras some of the joint-stock banks give advances 
on gold, on produce and immovable property and hundis and also 
on pronotes with or without joint security. The rate of interest 
on advances against jewellery by one bank is said to be 9 per 
cent and on joint loans 10 per cent. 

2-52. We have elsewhere recommended ,that commercial land 
mortgage banks on a joint-stock basis might be established 
.to advance loans to larger cultivators who can give adequate mortr 
gage security. In regard to the smaller cultivators with small 
holdings and with unsound ideas of borrowing and use of credit, 
we do not think that joint-stock banks can play any considerable 
or useful part. What the Indian ryot wants is controlled credit 
and this can only be supplied by co-operative societies. In one 
direction, however, joint-stock banks can do some useful service. 
If they would liberally extend the system of advances against pre¬ 
cious metals including ornaments, the fairly well-to-do among the 
Indian cultivators would be saved to some extent from the clutches 
of the money-lender. 

2o8. We may here mention that we have been informed by one 
of the foreign banking experts that even in western countries, 
in spite of very developed branch banking, sometimes the com¬ 
mercial banking system becomes slower the nearer it comes to 
the agriculturist, and it stops entirely at the outskirts of the agri¬ 
cultural line. In Germany, for example, there is practically no 
branch of the larger banks in any town with less than 10,000 in¬ 
habitants, which shows that the business done by the banks with 
the smaller agriculturist is unimportant; there are a great 
many large agriculturists, and these get credit from the commercial 
bank but only to a very small extent and even then only when the 
credit required is not a permanent one. On the other hand, as 
Jointed out in paragraph 69, in some of the western countries, 
Bspecially England, a very large volume of rural credit is provided, 
jy the commercial banks. But as stated in that paragraph, there 
ire special reasons in India which stand in the way of ordinary 
■ommercial banks providing any substantial amount of rural credit, 
some of the factors which affect the security that the agricul 
urist can offer against loans obtained by him have already been 
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dealt with in chapters IX and X. Certain other factors bearing 
on the same aspect of the problem are dealt with later on in 
chapter XIX. 


Loan Offices—Bengal. 

254. While in the other provinces joint-stock commercial banks 
were started in the sixties and the seventies of the last century ^ 
the development in Bengal was initially along the line of 
land mortgage banking. The first loan office was founded in 
1865 and on the 31st March 1929 there were 782 loan offices at 
work, out of which only 26 were in Calcutta and the rest in the 
mofussil. Their total working capital was about Es. 9 
crores. The paid-up capital is generally small. Out of 782 
loan offices, only 13 have a paid-up capital of Es. 1,00,000 or more. 
The percentage of reserve fund to paid-up capital is very low in 
the case of most of the loan offices of recent origin. No loan office 
has issued debentures; funds are attracted by deposits only. The 
rates of interest for deposits vary from 4 per cent for short deposits 
to 8 per cent for 7 years’ deposits. Usually the longest 
period for which deposits are received is 5 years. The 
Bengal Committee refer to some undesirable features of 
new loan companies, such as touting for deposits on which very 
high interest rates are offered. In some cases deposits have been 
accepted at 15 per cent. We are told that the authorities of a 
newly started loan office in Mymensingh were anxious to have a> 
deposit of Es. 10,000 at 24 per cent, per annum. 

255. The mam business of the majority qf the loan offices is to 
lend money not only to zemindars, but also to actual cultivators. 
They rarely finance trade or industry. A few finance tea gardens. 
Loans are given not only against mortgage and pledge of ornaments 
but also against personal security. The older companies charge 
rates of interest varying from 12 to 18 per cent in the case of 
secured loans; on unsecured loans, the rate is higher. The 
rates of interest of the newer companies for secured advances vary 
from 12 to 56^ per cent and for unsecured advances from 12 to 
112 per cent. The greater proportion of loans is advanced against 
personal security. There have been cases in which the same per¬ 
son has borrowed from three neighbouring offices against personal 
security. 

256. There is a wide-spread misgiving as to the likelihood Of 
their failure under present conditions of general trade depression, as 
they have no reserve fund worth the name. 17 mofussil loan offices 
went into liquidation during the period 1914-1928. There are toe 
many small offices and their rapid growth needs regulation. The 
Bengal Committee hold that the true remedy in the case of existing 
institutions is amalgamation, but that it is difficult to suggest an} 
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practical means of compelling the offices to amalgamate. They, 
however, recommend that— 

(a) For new offices a minimum subscribed capital of 

Rs. 50,00U and a minimum paid-up capital of 
Es. 25,000 for small banks and loan offices should be 
prescribed. 

(b) For the existing offices having a lower paid-up capital 

there should be legislation on the lines of section 4 
of the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act requiring 
a deposit of securities with Government of an amount 
by which their paid-up capital falls short of 
Rs. 25,000. 

(c) No bank or loan company should be registered in future 

■with authorised capital exceeding four times its sub¬ 
scribed capital. 

(d) No loan office should in future make advances against 

its owm shai'es, ■vdiich is row the general practice 
among loan offices. 

(e) At least 25 per cent of the profits should be taken to the 

reserve fund until it equals the paid up share capital. 

(/) For investing their reserve funds, loan offices in the 
mofussil should be allowed to open post office savings 
bank accounts and should iiave the same facilities as 
regards withdrawals as the co-operative societies. 
The maximum holding of postal cash certificates in 
the case of the mofussil loan offices should be raised 
to Rs. 20,000, but no change should be made with 
regard to the accrual of interest on such certificates. 

(g) The existing banks should be required to draw up sepa¬ 
rate balance sheets and profit and loss accounts for 
banking and subsidiary businesses. The memoranda 
of association of new' companies should be closely 
scrutinized and registration refused with a view to 
preventing the evil of combination of business with 
banking. On the other hand, all such institutions 
should be regarded as banks entitling them to all the 
privileges of banks. 

Qi) The balance sheet should give more details than at pre¬ 
sent. Window-dressing should be prevented as much 
as possible by prescribing a fixed date for the closing 
of all books. 

ii) A special Act embodying the above-mentioned nrovisions 
and arming the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies 
with wider powers of enforcing tha regulations is 
necessary. 

N 2 
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■2o7. We agree generally with the above recommendations siib- 
ject to certain minor modifications. We do not think it is advi¬ 
sable to allow a loan office to have an authorized capital up to four 
times its subscribed capital. In our opinion, the subscribed capital 
must amount to at least one half of the authorized capital before 
the loan office is allowed to commence its business. We consider 
that the minimum of 2-5 per cent for allocation to the reserve fund 
is rather high and would recommend that at least ten per cent of 
the net profits for the year should be taken to the reserve fund. 
We also recommend that not more than 10 per cent dividend shall 
be payable unless 25 per cent of the net profits for the year is 
carried to the fund. We were inclined to suggest that the re¬ 
commendations in the tw'o preceding sentences should have effect 
until a reserve fund is built up equal to the paid-up share capital; 
but in view of the "‘comparative smallness of the capital of the 
loan offices and the large amounts they obtain as deposits, we 
think it salutary to recommend that in the interests of the deposi¬ 
tors the compulsory allocation of 10 per cent of the net profits to 
the reserve fund may well he continued permanently. We consi¬ 
der that any surplus of reserves left after investing in post office 
savings banks and postal cash certificates should be invested in 
trustee securities. The difficulties regarding the purchase and 
sale of such securities which have been referred to in the Bengal 
Committee’s report may be got over by utilization of the Imperial 
Bank of India which gives free transfer facilities in connection with 
such purchases and sales. 

253. As regard.s the Bengal Committee’s recommendation that 
a special Act should be passed to regulate the operation of loan 
offices, we have elsewhere recommended that all joint-stock banks 
should be governed by a .special Bank Act. Such of the loan 
offices as are well established are really carrying on joint-stock 
banking and should automatically come under the provisions of that 
Act. As regards the others, we agree that the necessity for a 
separate Act has been made out and w^e recommend the enactment 
of a measure to he called “the Bengal Loan Offices’ Act’’ on the 
lines suggested above. A period of five years should be allowed 
to enable existing institutions to take steps to comply with the 
provisions of either the special Bank Act or the new Loan Offices 
Act. In both cases, the institutions should be prohibited from 
combining trading with their banking business. The loan offices 
governed by the Loan Offices Act should also be prohibited from 
dealing in real properties other than those that come into their 
hands in the course of their business. It should further be clearly 
provided in that Act that no auditor should be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to audit the accounts of loan offices if he is either directly 
or indirectly interested in the management of any loan office or 
is interested in any concern indebted to the loan office. 

259. In making these recommendations, we have been guided by 
the principle that the banking development of the country should 
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proceed on the basis of existing institutions as much as possible. 
We are convinced that the loan offices in Bengal are peculiarly 
adapted to meet tlie requirements of the small zemindars and the 
land-holding and agricultural classes in that province. To ensure 
the re-organization and development of these institutions on sound 
lines, we also think it necessary that a special officer should be 
appointed by the Bengal Government for the first few years at 
least of the working of the Loan Offices Act, whose duty should 
be to supervise and to give sympathetic guidance to them. 

260. One of our colleagues, Mr. N. R. Sarker, has submitted 
a note in connection with the position to be occupied by the loan 
offices hereafter in the Indian banking sphere, which is printedi 
as an aiinexure to this chapter. We recommend that the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal and the Provincial Legislature should examine 
Mr. Barker’s note fully with a view to devise a scheme to render 
to the loan offices such assistance as may help them to improve 
their present position and bring them into line wdth the other 
sound and well organized members of the banking system. We are 
of opinion that any steps that can feasibly be devised to increase 
the utility of these institutions with a view to extending their 
operations in the field of commercial banking deserve the fullest 
support of the provincial Government. 

Nidhis and Chit Funds in Madras. 

261. There were 228 Nidhis in the Madras Presidency on the 
31st March 1929, specially in the Southern and West Coast 
districts, of which 123 were in Coimbatore district alone. 
The objects of these Nidhis are described as the facili¬ 
tation of savings, the relief of members from old debts, deliverance 
from usury and accumulation of a fund for special loans and for 
various other purposes, e.g., ceremonials, maintenance, purchase 
of jewels, house-building. These loans are given on good security 
to members but in some cases, if there is a surplus, loans are also 
given to outsiders. The receipt of deposits is not usually a primary 
object, the funds being raised chiefly by subscriptions to share 
capital. 

The characteristic of a large number of Nidhis is that of a 
terminating society of members who contribute monthly an amount 
which is available for loans to members. But this characteristic 
has now largely disappeared. In some Nidhis monthly subscrip¬ 
tions to share capital has been replaced by a recurring deposit 
and a fixed small share capital which may or may not be with¬ 
drawn. 

flffie lending rates of the Nidhis are generally low. But they 
levy high penal rates payable on overdue amounts and much of 
the profits arise from this source of income. The newer type of 
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Nidhis which are developed specially in the Coimbatore area, 
charge higher rates on their loans and the rates of 12 to 15 per 
cent are not unusual among them. 

The share capital of these Nidhis is about Es. crores. 
Their deposits and reserve funds amount to another IJ crores. 
Thus all the Nidhis handle about Es. 4 crores. 

All these Nidhis are registered under the Indian Companies Act. 
Some of them are now t arrying on the business of banking and are 
indistinguishable in most re.spects from an ordinary small joint- 
stock bank. 

The articles of association of these Nidhis are in conflict with 
the provisions of the Indian Companies Act in respect of the with- 
drawability of the share capital. The Madras High Court have 
held that the liability of their members continues even after the 
withdrawal of share capital, because share capital cannot be with¬ 
drawn under the Indian Companies Act without the consent of the 
Court. The Madras Committee say that many of the Nidhis are 
excellently conducted, while some are open to very serious criticism. 

There is a great deal of variety in the constitution and working 
of these Nidhis. They partake of the nature of mutual benefit 
societies and joint-stock banks and sometimes of the Chit funds 
(vide para. 263) which are mere loose associations of a small num¬ 
ber of people. 

262. The main questions that arise for our consideration are :— 

(a) Shoidd Nidhis be allowed to take withdrawable share 

capital ? 

(b) Should the members of these institutions be permitted 

to borrow on their share capital? 

(c) If the Nidhis are allowed to obtain working capital in 

the form of share capital paid up in a number of 
small instalments, should members be compelled 
to pay a certain percentage on allotment of shares? 

(d) Should the liability of the member be limited to the 

amount of the share money actually paid or in 
arrear in respect of the shares, or should his liability 
cease with the withdrawal of the share capital? 

(e) Should they be allowed to open current accounts and 

permit their members and non-members to operate 
upon them? 

263. The Chit funds have arisen from two legitimate demands 
in villages under conditions of defective credit arrangements, 
namely, 

(1) the necessity for a lump sum to meet “some unusual” 

expenditure, and 

(2) provision of a form of saving. 
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For the diiferent types of Chit funds we invite a reference to 
paragraph 482 of the Madras Committee’s Eeport. 

While there are many properly run funds w'e are told that 
the system is open to abuse and is actually abused in a great 
■number of cases. The Madras Committee consider that effective 
control will probably result in a number of the Chit funds suspend 
ing their business. They recommend that the control should take 
the form of registration which should be optional and that without 
a certificate of registration no civil court should entertain any suit 
on' behalf of any Chit or a member of it. 

264. We have carefully considered the recommendations of the 
Madras Committee and we have also examined the model rules 
of the English Building Societies on which the Nidhis are largely 
built. Our recommendations which follow in the main the 
practice of the English Building Societies are as follows :— 

(1) The Nidhis and Chit funds in Madras should be con¬ 

trolled by a special Act of the Madras Legislature 
called the “Nidhis and Chit Funds Act”; 

(2) Su'ch of the Nidhis as have evolved themselves into full 

fledged banks should come under the general Indian 
Bank Act if they so desire; 

(3) The idea of the Nidhis transforming themselves into 

co-operativ<’, societies and coming- under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act is not favoured ; 

(4) But if Nidhis do not register themselves either under 

the Bank Act or the Madras Nidhis and Chit Funds 
Act and prefer to register themselves under the 
Indian Companies Act, they should fully comply with 
the provisions of that Act in regard to the with- 
drawability of share capital and other matters in 
respect of which their present practice is not in strict 
conformity with the provisions of that Act. 

265. As regards the detailed provisions of the propo.sed Madras 
Act, we are of opinion that the Nidhis may be allowed to retain 
their characteristic features in the provisions of the legislation re¬ 
commended above, especially in regard to the following points :— 

i(i) Nidhis should be permitted to take withdrawable share 
capital and to lend on their share capital as at pre¬ 
sent. In such cases Nidhis should not be allov'ed 
to take deposits or loans from outsiders. 

tii) Nidhis sh.ould not be permitted to trade. 

(iii) They may be allowed to obtain working capital in the 
form ct share capital paid-up in a number of small 
instalments and their members need not be compelled 
to pay a certain percentage on allotment of shares. 
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(iv) The liability of the members should be limited to the 

amount of share money actually paid or in arrear in 
respect of shares and should cease with the withdrawal 
of share capital. 

(v) Nidhis may be allowed to open current accounts for 

members on condition that they maintain adequate 
reserves for payments on demand. 

(vi) Adequate provision should be made in the Act for the 

proper audit and publication of balance sheets of 
Nidhis. 

We also recommend that promoters of Chit funds should be licensed 
and the provincial Government should consider whether a property 
qualification should not be prescribed for the grant of such licences. 
Each Chit fund must be separately registered in accordance with 
the rules to be made under this new Act. 
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ANNEXIIRE. 

Note by Mr. N. R. Barker on Loan Offices in Bengal. 

1. The loan offices, which are small joint-stock companies, are 
deeply rooted in the economic life of Bengal, and any picture of 
the present banking organisation of the province would be incom¬ 
plete, and any scheme for the future development defective, with¬ 
out a proper understanding of the important role which these loan- 
offices. play in the economy of Bengal. They have attracted the 
savings of a large proportion of the middle class population, and 
such banking facilities as are available in the rural areas are iargely 
due to them. 

2. It is my opinion that these loan offices serve a useful pur¬ 
pose even as at present, by catering chiefly to the various needs 
of the middle class salaried people, and also of the agriculturists,, 
and I think that they could be made still more useful if their 
operations were to be extended to trade and industry as well. 
Their methods doubtless require to be overhauled and brought into- 
line with modern banking principles to a greater extent than at 
present, so that they might adapt themselves to new lines of busi¬ 
ness arising out of the needs of local trade, industry and agricul¬ 
ture. Their services might also be utilized in fostering banking 
habits in the people, thereby in turn, facilitating the establish¬ 
ment of various institutions designed to serve the special needs of 
different sections of the people. 

3. The time has come when the loan offices should adjust 
themselves to the new conditions and growing requirements of the 
province. They should endeavour, wherever po,ssible, to assume 
more and more the character of commercial banking institutions 
and take upon themselves mainly, if not exclusively, the task of 
financing the movements of internal trade. Some of them might 
well continue their present activities, such as lending to the agri¬ 
culturists and the zemindars on the mortgage of land, but they 
will have to modify many of their methods, such as, for instance, 
lending for long periods out of short-term deposits- Again, some, 
of them may w'ell be expected to cater still more to the needs of 
the middle class and salaried people by undertaking functions 
analogous to those of the Building and Friendly Societies in 
Europe and America. 

4. A study of the various credit needs of the people of the pro¬ 
vince impresses one with the desirability for development of the- 
loan offices along these lines. The economic activities of th& 
people, whether in the fields of trade, industry, or agriculture, call 
urgently for the support of adequate financial facilities. They 
demand special measures for the initiation of separate types of' 
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credit agencies suited to the requirements of each class. There is 
need for credit institutions to assist the diverse economic develop¬ 
ments ; there is need for Agricultural and Land Mortgage Banks 
to help the agricultural class and encourage production from the 
land; there is need for Industrial Banks to assist in the foundation 
and growth of small Indian industries: and there is need for com¬ 
mercial banks to finance adequately the movement of goods. Fur¬ 
ther there is need for credit institutions which will cater to the 
•consumptive needs, as opposed to (he productive needs, of the 
people, thereby relieving their dependence on usurious money¬ 
lenders. All these requirements may be met effectually by a suit¬ 
able reorganisation of the loan ofSces into specialised groups, 
determined by the credit requirements of their clients, the condi¬ 
tion of their investments, and the extent of business available to 
them. 

5. The immediate problem for solution, however, is how the 
present position of the loan offices may be strengthened and im¬ 
proved. For this purpose it is necessary to investigate the reasons 
underlying their difficulties. As a rule, the loan offices, except 
the very recent ones, conduct their activities with a reasonable 
degree of caution, maintaining a due proportion of capita] and re¬ 
serve in comparison to their total deposits; but, owing to certain 
local conditions, their loans have to be made mainly to middle 
■class people and agriculturists, all of whom are directly dependent 
on agricultural prosperity for the liquidation of their indebtedness. 
Consequently during the general depression of the last two years, 
the position of the loan offices has become somewhat difficult, 
since many of them have invested a large proportion of their funds 
<in the security of landed properties, mostly agricultural. Even 
where good personal security has been available, it has been found 
difficult to realise loan owing to the e-jonomic condition of the 
borrower being imparied by dependence on agricultural income. 

6. The older institutions numbering about 400 which together 
command a working fund of approximately Es. 7 crores, out of an 
estimated total of Es. 9 crores for all (he loan offices, follow, as a 
rule, an extremely cautious policy in investment. It is true that 
investments are not liquid but bad investments have been few. 
The investments, however, of even these older institutions have 
now become more or less “frozen” for the reasons stated above, 
and it is strongly felt that any measure devised to thaw' the frozen 
assets of the loan offices would not only enable the loan offices 
to meet the demands of depositors but it w’ould also give a great 
impetus to the development of commercial banking in rural Bengal 
by giving the loan offices an opportunity of re-organising their 
working methods on sounder principles. 

7. These considerations suggest the need for a financing corpo- 
Tation, as a sort of “apex” institution . It would enable them to 
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convert their “frozen” assets into cash for investment gradually 
in more liquid forms of industrial and commercial securities, and 
it would greatly facilitate the desired re-organisation of the pro¬ 
vincial banking system by inducing the gradual transformation of 
these loan offices into nuclei of a commercial banking system, of 
the urgency of which I am convinced. In endeavouring to esti¬ 
mate the total amount of funds that would be required to render 
this service, we should remember that it is not necessary nor desir¬ 
able that all the loan offices should give up their land mortgage 
business in favour of commercial banking, and consequently, in 
such cases, no assistance would be needed. In other instances, 
again, the loan offices would themselves be able to realize, in a 
reasonable time, a fair proportion of their outstanding loans. 
Therefore, the total relief required from the proposed finance cor¬ 
poration may be estimated at Es. 2 crores, as against the total 
invested funds of these loan offices estimated at about Es. 7 crores. 
Even this amount would not be necessary all at once and the pro¬ 
gramme of relief may be spread over a period of four or five years, 
at about forty to fifty lakhs per annum. 

8. The financing corporation may be floated with an initial 
paid-up capital of, say, Es. STakhs contributed mainly by the loan 
offices themselves. In addition, debentures of twenty times the 
amount of capital may be issued on the security of the loan 
offices. This initial capital may gradually be augmented by a 
contribution of 5 per cent, of the amount paid to the loan offices 
from the debenture issues, while .again the enhancement of capital 
by this device may be made the basis of further debenture issues. 
The share capital and reserve funds of the chief loan offices of 
'Classes I to IV (as described in paragraph 433 of the Eeport of 
the Provincial Committee) is just over Es. 1 crore and these can 
easily subscribe 5 per cent of this amount without much difficulty. 
The cash in hand and with banks belonging to these classes is also 
about Es. 1 crore. Even if there be any difficulty in their sub¬ 
scribing the initial capital of the corporation in full, their influence 
over their clients and the high degree of popular confidence enjoyed 
by them would enable these loan offices to induce private investors 
to take up the unsubscribed portion of the shares in a little time. 

9. It would be the duty of the corporation to scrutinise care¬ 
fully the assets of the loan offices applying to it for advances, 
and of course it should lend only to those whose assets prove entire¬ 
ly to its satisfaction. It may lend to the loan offices on the security 
-of their general assets, or take over specific assets and pay to the 
loan offices part of the amount lent by the latter against such 
nssets and issue debentures on either of them. In the former 
j^SB, the activities of the loan offices might be- prejudiced by the 
fad; that the would-be depositors may feel reluctant to entrust 
their money to a bank whose entire assets are under a first charge. 
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but in any case, there would be good security for those inYesting" 
in the debentures of the Corporation. To naake the debenturea 
attractive, the interest may be as high as 7 or per cent. The 
Insurance companies, the exchange banks and successful Indian 
joint-stock banks can be made to interest themselves in the issues 
in the same way as in industrial or agricultural debentures, but 
within reasonable limits, and it should not be difficult to get the- 
debentures taken up. 

30. Assuming that the proposed rate of TJ per cent, interest for 
the debentures of the corporation is accepted, as the rate of in¬ 
terest generally charged on secured loan made by the loan offices 
is between 12 and 18 per cent. (para. 439 of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee’s Eeport), this would give ample margin for working 
expenses and declaring a suitable dividend to shareholders. It 
may even contribute towards reduction of interest rates on loans 
at the time of renewals. 

11. Some assistance from the Government will be necessary 
to ensure the success of the financing corporation. They will 
have to take the initiative in starting the institution and hold a 
preliminary enquiry to satisfy themselves that the debentures proi- 
posed to be issued by the corporation are adequately secured. 
The Government may also render direct financial help by them¬ 
selves purchasing certain blocks of debentures and they may also 
undertake the supervision of the working of the corporation to 
keep within sound and safe lines. This would naturally increase 
the confidence of the general public in the proposed institution. 

12. One development that may be expected is that the financial 
corporation would be in a position to influence loan offices to 
re-adjust or re-organise their affairs, or effect amalgamations. 
Thereby, they could be led to develop into commercial banking 
institutions adhering strictly to canons of sound banking practice. 
The establishment of warehouses and the adoption of other devices 
calculated to develop a bill market as recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee would help greatly in the process. 

13. The loan offices would act as agents of the corporation 
for collecting interest and instalments of the loans on the security 
of which the debentures would be issued. They may also be 
used for popularising industrial and land mortgage debentures; 
in fact, if our proposals regarding the financing of agriculture 
and industry work out successfully, the loan offices could be 
made, so far as Bengal is concerned, to fulfil further a very useful 
function. The facilities proposed to be provided through the 
corporation would, with the development of fresh lines of invest¬ 
ment, enable a large number of loan offices to find an expanding 
field for their activities in short term finance. 
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14. I do not overlook the fact that, in the initial stages at 
least, the loan offices may have some difficulty in financing trade 
and industry owing to lack of experience. Such a contingency is 
inevitable in the initial stages of any enterprise but much of the 
difficulty may be obviated by the careful study of recognised 
methods of commercial banking, by the appointment of a special 
officer to act as advisor, and by consultation and conference among 
the loan offices themselves. Fresh avenues will have to be 
explored for the employment of the funds of the loan offices 
increasingly in the financing of trade, and progress in this direc¬ 
tion would be accelerated by the corporation having a special 
department for the encouragement of such activities, 

15. The management of the loan offices lies at present in the 
hands of directors who are mostly lawyers. However competent 
the present directors may be in their own profession, they gene¬ 
rally lack commercial and banking experience. If, therefore, the 
kmn offices are to develop on commercial lines, it is highly desir¬ 
able that their management should be associated also with traders, 
merchants and amtdars whose interests these banks should more 
and more tend to serve. This is necessary, also because such 
businesslike men at the head would be able to inspire confidence 
among the general public and would also tend to attract invest¬ 
ments suitable for commercial banking, 

16. It is probable that some of the loan offices would prefer 
to continue their present system of long-term investments in land. 
Though we have proposed elsewhere the formation of special land 
mortgage banks, with initial support from the (jovernment, there 
can certainly be no objection to private joint-stock banks also 
undertaking similar activities. But, the experience of the exist¬ 
ing loan offices definitely points to the inadvisibility of utilis¬ 
ing short term deposits for these purposes. It should, therefore, 
he clearly laid dowm that those of the loan offices which may 
decide to adopt a policy of long-term credits should, have a corre¬ 
sponding volume of long-term deposits from their clients. If 
necessary, they should supplement their own funds—paid-up 
capital and reserves—by the issue of long-term debentures. 

17. In this connection, it is also necessary to consider the 
feasibility of linking these loan offices to the provincial joint- 
stock land mortgage bank which I have advocated and which 
the committee has accepted. By this method, such loan offices 
as may lack sufficient funds, and also have not raised the neces- 
eajy fund by their own debentures, would be enabled to find the 
funds for both their old and new requirement.s. The financing 
corporation recommended here may be amalgamated with the joint 
stock land-mortgage bank proposed for the big landowners and 
others if and when found necessary. 

18. We have yet to consider a further category. Some of the 
smaller loan offices that may not be able as separate units to 
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conform to the conditions of the proposed Loan Offices Act, may 
ytt be fit to combine into larger units, thenceforward developing 
on the lines of commercial banks as visualised in the previous 
paragraphs. But, I am sure that there will still be a demand for 
facilities for wage earners, salaried men and middle class people, 
for purposes for which it is not possible for the latter to approach 
the commercial banks and which make it necessary for them to- 
resort to money-lenders. I suggest that many of these loan 
offices might develop along new lines, and would do well to follow 
tlie lead of the Friendly Societies and Building Societies of 
England, America and the British Dominions, a short description 
of which may be useful. 

19. The Building Societies in the countries mentioned, perform 
a very useful social function in that while encouraging the move¬ 
ment for thrift among the middle class population, they help the 
latter in building, purchasing and redeeming houses. The extent 
of the benefit which these societies confer on the community can 
be best realised from their popularity. In 1928, there were in 
the United States about 13 thousand such societies with a member¬ 
ship of 12 millions and assets of 8,000 million dollars, while in 
1929, in England more than one thousand societies with members 
numbering about a million and a half had about £300 million as 
assets. The earlier building societies were usually formed on 
co-operative principles, but later on the ordinary joint stock form of 
organisation has gained in popularity. The loan offices of Bengal, 
have so long been carrying on functions somewhat similar to those 
of the Building Societies of the West, and they will very easily 
be able to conform to such laws and regulations as may hereafter 
have to be formed for the purpose. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RUEAL FINANCE—contd. 

Makketing and movement of crops. 

General Conditions. 

266. Th«; fact that India it.self is the main market for her agri¬ 
cultural produce makes the marketing problem a very important 
factor in rulral finance. From the Rrovincial Committees’ reports^ 
it may be computed that the value of total agricultural produce 
of British India amounts roughly to Es. 1,200 or Es. 1,300 
crores. Tluj pre-war figure for 1913-14 is given as Es. 1,100 crores 
roughly by Wadia and Joshi (vide Wealth of India, page 98). 
Out of it the value of the jnoduce exported out of India amounts 
roughly to iEs. 200 crores, if coffee, tea, vegetables and fruits 
are included: in agricidlural produce (figures are taken from Trade 
Review front 1928-29). This proportion, however, hetw'een internal 
consumptioii and export appears to he knvei- tlian that given in 
the statement sid)mitted by the Indian delegates to the World 
Ecoitcinic Conference ot i927. According to this statement,. 
India’s “total exports represent otdy 1/llth of her total pro¬ 
duction’’ (vide page 63 of the Report of the Conferenee). Nof- 
withstanding this dependence of the Indian producer almost 
entirely on the internal market, we find—and our finding has the 
support of the I’rovincial Committees and other authorities—that 
there is uo' “orderly marketing” in India and that the Indian 
producer markets Ins produce under very disadvantageous condi¬ 
tions. The .Royal Commission on .Agriculture which recently in¬ 
vestigated tlie matter say at pages 388 and 389 of their report 

“rrorii all provinces we received complaints of the dis- 
) abilities under which the cultivator labours in soiling 
his produce in markets as at present organized. It 
was stated that scales, weights and measures were 
.manipulated against him, a practice whicli is ofterr 
rendered easier by the absence, of standardised weights 
and measures and of any system of regular inspec¬ 
tion. Deductions which fall entirely on him but 
against which be has no effective means of protest 
are made in most markets for religions and charitable 
purposes and for other objects. Tairge “samples”' 
of his produce are taken for w'hich he is not paid 
even when no .sale is effected. Bargains between 
the agent who acts for him and the one who nego¬ 
tiates for the purchaser are made secretly under a 
f 207 ) 
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cloth and he remains in ignorance of what is happen¬ 
ing. The broker whom he is compelled to employ 
in the larger markets is more inclined to favour the 
purchaser with whom he is brought into daily contact 
than the seller whom he only sees very occasionally. 
* ^ ^ * 

The disabilities described in the preceding para¬ 
graphs can only be removed by the establishment of 
properly regulated markets and we hold that the 
establishment of such markets would confer an im¬ 
mense boon on the cultivating classes of India”. 

To the above catalogue may be added another disability, viz., 
that even after prices are settled, at the time of weighment the 
price is still further cut down by refusal to take delivery on the 
ground that the quality is inferior. The Madras Committee refer 
to the complaint that the bulk of tobacco grown in certain districts 
in Madras is bought by one firm for its own use, and that the 
ryots are said to be suffering from various disabilities such as 
waiting interminably at the place where the tobacco is inspected 
and purchased, and being offered in the end prices not always 
reasonable. Dr. Thomas in a dissenting minute has said that 
the attempts of the Committee at getting information from 
the Tobacco Company proved futile. 

267. The conditions of external marketing of India’s agricul¬ 
tural produce are not less disquieting. Several witnesses have stated 
before us that the reputation of Indian agricultural produce is 
very low. Dr. D. Clouston, who w’as deputed by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research to the British Industrial Fair, 
recently reported his impressions to the Council. In his report 
dated the 25th March, 1930, he states;— 

‘‘The reputation of Indian agricultural products in the 
world’s markets is low. The price paid by consumers 
in Europe for these products is based very largely 
on that reputation and this reacts unfavourably upon 
the price received by these cultivators w'ho have 
improved the quality of their produce.” 

Dr. Clouston proceeds to point out that India’s high grade 
products are not sufficiently advertised and that therefore some of 
the firms in European markets hold that India cannot produce 
high grade wheat and other products. He also gives facts and 
figures to disprove this false notion and pleads for better organi¬ 
sation. The result is that the efforts made in India to improve 
the quality of agricultural produce by the introduction of improved 
methods and improved strains of .seed bear no fruit, as the producer 
of purer and better qualities does not get a better price in the 
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markets. The Royal Commission on Agriculture have stated tlie 
position in these words at page 398 0 / their report:— 

“The incentive to grow* the unproved varieties introduced 
by the agricultural departments is pro tanto diminished 
if the cultivator fails to obtain the full premium 
justified by their superiority over those ordinarily 
grown. Again, he has little incentive to market his 
produce in the best possible condition unless that 
condition is recognised in the price he gets for it.’’ 

268. The foreign banking experts have pointed out* the 
intimate relation tii.at exists between the export market and the 
home market and have suggested that if steps are not taken to 
organize India’s exjwrts in such a way as to meet the modern re¬ 
quirements of world trade, there will be an inevitable reaction on 
the internal market to the great detriment of the cultivator. We 
are told that in other countries the banks engaged in the financing 
of the export trade render invaluable assistance by supplying their 
customers with information regarding the foreign markets .and 
of the prevailing prices and that the existing institutions which 
finance the foreign trade of India which are almost entirely non- 
Indian have not taken any steps in this direction. Further even 
in articles like tea, coffee, and rice, in which India has a large 
export trade, we understand that there are no brands by which the 
Indian articles are known in the foreign markets. The defects 
due to want of standardization and organization are obvious. 

269. These statements about the disabilities of the Indian pro¬ 
ducer in marketing his produce are more or less borne out by the 
several Provincial Committees’ reports. A few extracts will suffice 
to illustrate the position. 


Bengal. 

The Bengal Committee have observed as follows in regard to 
lack of standards of quality :— 

“By far the greatest difficulty in marketing lies in the 
ab.sence of definite standards of quality w'hich often 
disorganises the jute market in Calcutta entailing 
enormous losses on the Indian merchants who irajwrt 
jute from the mofussil centres. Jute is generally 
classified into five grades or standards known as Nos. 
1, 2, 8, 4 and rejections. But the specifications with 
regard to length, gloss, colour and strength appertain¬ 
ing to each grade are made to vary from year to year 
and sometimes even in course of one single season. 


• Afpendix 1, Enclosure XIV. 
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This variation in the specifications is stated to be 
brought about in order to depress the prices. Some¬ 
times the prices are brought down by another means 
without altering the specifications. When the season 
for jute opens the mills or rather their purchasers 
start buying operations on certain agreed specifica¬ 
tions as to the standards of the different grades, 
but after the season advances a little, purchases of 
the top grades are suspended by a concerted action, 
with the result that later in the season the quality 
of jute which could have been tendered according to’ 
the agreed specification against a higher grade has 
in fact to be tendered against lower grades, for it 
could not be sold otherwise. Several witnesses have 
estimated the loss of the growers resulting from this 
variation of grade specifications, as amounting to 
several crores of rupees. The loss which arises from 
such manipulation of standards falls no doubt on 
the Indian jute dealers in Calcutta in the first ins¬ 
tance, hut we think that it is partially shifted over 
to the cultivators as w’ell.” 

They therefore proceed to recommend “that the standards 
should be made definite by some special legislation on the lines 
of the American Cotton Standard Act, and that any difference 
arising between the buyers and sellers should be settled by a 
Statutory Arbitration Board, including representatives of both the 
parties.’’ The matter is dealt with in paragraph 287 of our Report. 

Bombaij. 

The Bombay Committee point out that some of the practices 
in unorganized markets such as fixing prices secretly and reduction 
of prices on the ground of alleged inferior quality, act to the 
detriment of the agriculturist. The Committee also refer to the 
diversity of measurements which makes it impossible for a culti¬ 
vator or merchant to know whether he is getting the same price 
as is paid to cultivators and merchants elsewhere. 


Tha Punjab. 

The Punjab Committee report that the ordinary market is 
dominated by the trader, and the cultivator has no voice in the 
control of market arrangemfents, no say in the fixing of market dues, 
no representation on market panchayats and little or no means 
of ascertaining outside prices. In both villages and markets the 
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cultivator is defrauded’ by the use of inaccurate weights and scales. 
As an instance, it is stated that 42^ seers of cotton are taken to 
be equivalent to a maund. The Provincial Committee also 
examined 1407 scales and 5907 weights and found that out of these 
69 per cent of scales and 29 per cent of weights were incorrect. 

United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Committee enumerate the following 
defects in marketing : the use of a variety of local weights and 
measures, false weighment, the levy of a number of incidental 
charges and imposts, the absence of grading and secret settlement 
of prices. In paragraph 261 of their report they refer to the 
practice in a novel form of the well-known evils of cornering and 
dumping; they say that there is some evidence to show that 
exporting firms are occasionally guilty of dumping agricultural 
produce to facilitate purchase at lower prices. 

270. More than one Provincial Committee have adverted to the 
fact that the agricultural produce is forced on the market at 
certain periods in such a way that the farmers fail to obtain the 
best price. There seems to be little doubt that financial 
pressure—the need of ready money to meet rent, revenue and 
other seasonal charges and pressure from creditors—is one of the 
chief causes which impel fanners to release their produce in an over¬ 
fed market for what it will fetch. In this connection it may be 
noted that the Punjab Committee recommend that the recovery of 
land revenue should not be effected at one and the same time 
throughout the province, but should be distributed over different 
areas in different month.s. How far this suggestion will help the 
cultivator has not been the subject of investigation elsewhere. The 

■ financial pressure to which the cultivator is subject also exhibits 
itself in the phenomenon that the cultivator in many cases sells, 
almost immediately after production, even such produce as is 
required for his consumption. He either buys it again in a dear 
market or obtains it by way of loan in kind from the village 
merchant or trader. 

Finance for marketing and movement of produce. 

271. Some of the Provincial Committees have taken marketing 
to comprise the process of transporting and selling produce by the 
farmer and have distinguished it from trading which begins when 
the produce has been handed over to a merchant. But this 
distinction has not been observed by all the Committees and con¬ 
siderable overlapping is found between the sections dealing with 
marketing and internal trade. This is not surprising as strictly 
speaking marketing covers “all the activities involved from the 
time the product leaves the producer until it reaches the consumer”. 
The essential and ordinary functions of marketing according to 
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the preliminary report of the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture and other writers on Agricultural economicB are ;— 

(a) Collection a.nd assembly. 

(b) Transportation. 

(c) Wholesale distribution. 

(d) Eetailing. 

(e) Risk-bearing. 

(/) Financing in all stages. 

*(a) Collection and assembly. —Tlie cost of this function will 
be minimized by specialisation of agriculture in a district as opposed 
to diversification, by standardisation, and grading and uniform 
packing. The formation of co-operative sale societies by farmers 
w’ill be useful in securing economy in these oj)erations. 

(b) Transport .—Transport may fall into several stages of which 
the following may be mentioned :— 

(i) from the rural areas to the railway station, 

(ii) from the railway station to the terminal point, and 

(iii) from the terminal point to the urban consignee. 

Some instances of how farmers economize in the first 
item are mentioned by the Provincial Committees. A large 
percentage of the cotton growers of Berar bring the cotton 
in their own carts. In Bunna, the cultivator often takes part 
in transportation and is paid for it. The third journey i§ usually 
in the hands of the wholesale and retail dealers who can reduce 
costs by increasing efficiency. The cost of the second journey 
is beyond the control of farmers, but large-scale collecting agencies, 
private or co-operative, m.ay be able to secure cheaper rates than 
small disorganised groups of consignors. Costs can also be 
reduced by standardisation, grading and uniform packing. We 
have referred, to the useful part that the railways can play in 
encouraging the movement of agricultural produce by giving con¬ 
cessional freight rates for its movement in Chapter IV. 

(c) Wholesale distribution. —The cost may be reduced by large- 
scale operations and by organis.ation of consumers’ co-operative 
societies and by standardi.sation and grading. 

(d) Risk-bearinfj. —Fluctuations in prices give rise to important 
maiheting risks and may be controlled by orderly marketing, by 
proper treatment of surpluses, by collection of agi’iculturai statis¬ 
tics and dissemination of correct information to farmers and by 
tariffs and subsidies. Co-operative societies of producers may also 
regulate production., 

•For the analysis of the var'oes funotiong wo are indebted to ‘ Agricultural 
Econoraice’, by G. O’Brien. 
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Such fluctuations are violent and unnatural when in a market 
where forward trading is in vogue, large quantities are dealt in 
on paper without such sales being backed by actual commodities. 
Organized forward trading centres run on approved lines—^with 
the approval of the governments concerned if necessary—would 
control such reckless operations. Raids, both bull and bear, in 
forward markets are undesirable in the interest of orderly market¬ 
ing. 

(e) Financing .—This is as important as, if not more important 
than, any of the other marketing functions. The farmers require 
finance to enable them not to unload their stuff all at the same 
time and thus depre.ss prices. The wholesale and retail dealers 
all require finance to carry on their functions. 

272. Assuming the existence of a given price, the farmer’s profit 
will be affected by the cost of all the marketing functions includ¬ 
ing- the price paid for finance. We wish to emphasise that every 
part of the marketing process is a link in a continuous chain and 
that the strength of the chain depends on the strength of all its 
parts. The Provincial Committees have rightly dealt with all 
aspects of marketing so as to give a complete picture. When 
it comes to making recommendations, we as a Banking Com¬ 
mittee are concerned only with one aspect of the subject, viz., 
finance. But we cannot deal with the question in a satisfactory 
manner without expressing our views on the other factors which 
promote orderly and profitable marketing of agricultural produce. 
Without attempting a detailed examination of these factors, we 
express our concurrence vrith the following re(;ommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in Indi^, and the various 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, for improving and orga¬ 
nising agricultural marketing :— 

(1) Improvement of transport facilities including rural com¬ 

munications. We must not be understood to mean 
that we recommend an indiscriminate substitution of 
bullock carts by motor lorries. 

(2) Lowering of railway freight rates and grant of other 

railway facilities. 

(3) Establishment of regulated markets under provincial 

legislation on the general lines of the Berar and 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Market Acts. 

(4) Standardization of weights and measures. 

(5) Adoption of measures to secure improved quality of pro¬ 

duce by organization amongst buyers and traders, 
and to guard against adulteration. 

(6) Fixation of standards and grades of commodities. 

(7) Promotion of co-operative sale societies and other suitable 

organizations for purposes of sale. 
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(8) Holding of auction sales by agricultural departments to 

ensure increased price to the cultivators who produce 
improved varieties. We advocate that the Govern¬ 
ment should not make any profit for themselves from 
such sales. 

(9) Carrying out of market surveys 

(10) Appointment of expert marketing officers on the staff 

of the Agricultural Department who should be able 
to understand the language of the market and be con¬ 
versant with the customs connected therewith. 

We should, however, like to make a few observations in regard 
to some of the recommendations mentioned above. As regards rail¬ 
way facilities, we understand that there is no guarantee at present 
as to when a consignment of agricultural produce is likely to be 
delivered and that it often happens that by the time the articles 
are received at the place of destination the prices have gone down 
considerably. This uncertainty has to be guarded against by the 
traders and it is therefore not only cheap railway freights but also 
quick movement of produce that requires consideration at the 
hands of the railway authorities. 

As regards standardization of weights and measures, we would 
invite the attention of Provincial Governments to Note ‘G’ in the 
Report of the Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
which gives the results of the enquiries made by the Board of 
Economic Enquiry into the accuracy of weights and scales in 
certain districts. We think that it is not only necessary for Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to undertake legislation for standardizing 
weights and measures, but it is also incumbent upon them to see 
that everything is done to ensure that false weights and measures 
and consequent fraud are rooted out. It has been seriously com¬ 
plained that laxity in this matter has brought about a state of affairs 
where it is possible for a trader to make irregular profits by mani¬ 
pulating the weights and scales, using one set for buying and 
another for selling the produce. 

Adulteration is undoubtedly an important factor which affects 
the market for, and. the price of, the produce. The demand for 
Indian agricultural products will receive a serious set-back un¬ 
less effective action is taken to prevent adulteration by every 
agency through whose hands they pass. With regard to the 
adulteration of milk and ghee, to the evils of which the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture have drawn pointed attention, the 
existing laws seem to be ineffective in so far as they penalize such 
adulteration only when the article used is mixed with things which 
are injurious to health. Adulteration of d'airy products will drive 
away the genuine products out of the market and thus affect the 
dairy-farming industry. - 
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273. We now proceed to treat in some detail the financial 
aspect of marketing. The first point which requires notice in 
this connection is the system of advances on crops which is pre¬ 
valent in some parts of India and has a very intimate bearing on 
marketing. The general feature of this system is that in many 
places not only do the advances carry high rates of interest, but 
they also put the borrowers under an obligation to sell their 
produce for less than the anticipated market price. The following 
are some instances : 

(i) In Orissa rice merchants sometimes make advances to the 
ryots direct. No interest is charged if there is a contract for 
delivery at a particular price and on a fixed date. But if the con¬ 
tract is for delivery at the market price at the time of delivery, 
interest at 12 to 18| per cent is charged, or less if the quantity 
involved iS large. 

(ii) It is said to be a common practice in Madras for ryots 
to take loans on condition of repayment at the harvest. It is 
usual, where the lender is a shopkeeper or merchant, to have a 
stipulation that the crop shall be sold at a rate, sometimes pre¬ 
arranged, but more frequently at the prevailing market rate or 
6 per cent less than the prevailing rate. In the case of the small 
ryot, this acts to the detriment of his interests as he has practically 
to agree to the merchant’s terms. The more substantial ryot, oji 
the other hand, can decide when to sell his produce, and as he has 
some knowledge of the market, he is able to secure a fair price for 
his produce. 

(iii) In Bengal, in places where the .system of dadan prevails, 
it is said that the cultivators cannot avail themselves of a free 
market for their produce. Sometimes, the advances carry interest 
from 24 to 75 per cent and the rate at which the grower binds 
himself to sell is often lower by 10 to 25 per cent than the anti¬ 
cipated market rate. 

(ivT In Burma, it is stated that in one or two districts the 
lenders compel borrowers to sell the produce to them, but that 
generally the current market price is paid. The reason for the 
stipulation is said to be the lender’s anxiety to prevent the borrower 
from spending his money before paying his debts. 

(v) In the Bombay Presidency, money is advanced to the sugar¬ 
cane growers on the security of the crop, with a condition that 
the gar must be sold through the money-lender. But sales are 
ordinarily effected by public auction and it appears the money¬ 
lender can secure by this system only the commission which would 
otherwise go to some other commission agent. 

(vi) In Bihar and Orissa, two kinds of advances are in vogue 
in respect of sugarcane crops ;—^ 

(a) Advapces of a large amount per acre at a more, advanced 
stage of growing, carrying interest at 12 per cent, and 
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(h) Advances of a small amount per acre at an earlier stage 
of growing, carrying no interest, but counterbalanced 
by other advantages to the lender. 

In both cases the crop is to be delivered to the lender and the 
price is the rate of the season and the cultivator appears to get 
the fair market price. 

(vii) In the case of jute in Bihar and Orissa, when the price 
is low, the ryots take a small sum as earnest-money for which the 
lender who is the buyer of jute gets merely the first refusal. The 
producer is free to sell as and when he deems fit and is said to be 
well informed as to the Calcutta price and its probable trend. It 
is reported that the system of advances is no longer considered 
profitable to the lender and that its discontinuance is contemplated. 

<viii) A system of advances carrying a liability to sell the pro¬ 
duce through the lender is also reported among cotton and sugar¬ 
cane growers and flower and ghee dealers in the United Provinces, 
and the producers are said to obtain for their produce less than 
they would have got if they had been free to market the produce 
themselves. 

(ix) It is reported that in regard to marketing of cocoanuts, 
in 25 per cent of the sales in Bihar and Orissa, the growers 
are given advances which carry no obligation at all, but carry 
interest at 12 to 15 per cent per annum. 

(x) Small planters in Coorg who have borrowed from local 
money-lenders do not get the market price, but only a definite per¬ 
centage or amount below that price. 

274. A second point brought out in the Provincial Reports relates 
to the effect of the cultivator’s indebtedness on the marketing of 
his produce, even if the cultivator does not borrow specifically for 
raising the crop. The Bengal Committee report that the cultivator 
who is indebted is always pressed heavily by the creditor imme¬ 
diately after harvest, for the latter knows that if the debtor does 
not pay after selling his produce, it will not be possible for him 
to pay till the next harvest. The effect of this pressure is so 
great that the borrower is compelled to sell his produce as quickly 
as he can, and if all sell at the same time, the price naturally 
comes down by competition. The Punjab Committee think that 
in ordinary circumstances, the seller should naturally be prejudiced 
by being in debt to his dealer if only because equality cannot 
subsist between debtor and creditor, but the evidence before 
them suggests that the disadvantage to the seller is less than is 
generally supposed and that it tends to diminish with improved 
communications, spread of education and knowledge of market 
rates. 

- 275. We have carefully considered the hardship caused to the 
cultivator by the practices referred to in paragraphs 273 and 274 
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above. In the case of crops intended for export, adequate 
remedy for these evils will not be forthcoming until arrangements 
are made for orderly marketing. But the organization of co¬ 
operative sale societies which can advance money to the cultivators 
and enable them to avoid being forced to sell their produce at un¬ 
favourable rates will go a great way to help the cultivators in the 
case of crops intended for internal consumption. We therefore re¬ 
commend that co-operative sale societies should be established 
wherever there are reasonable chances of their successful working. 
We do not recommend that such societies should purchase their 
members’ produce outright, but we recommend that they should 
continue the present practice of acting as agents to producers for 
the sale of their produce. It is desirable for the present that these 
societies should deal only with the produce grown by the members; 
but if in any particular locality the sbeiety is competent to deal with 
non-members’ produce, there cannot be any objection to such a 
course. We shall refer to these sale societies again later on. 

• 276. The next point that may be noticed is the practice of the 

sale of standing crops. It is* said by the Bombay Committee that 
a small percentage of agriculturists sell their standing crops of 
cotton, either for want of money or for speculation. The mango 
crop in Bombay is almost invariably sold when it is on the iarees 
and sometimes even before it is actually seen in blossom. The 
crop is usually purchased by contractors who pay part of the price 
immediately after the bargain is struck and the rest in instalments 
when the crop is gathered. The same practice is reported in 
regard to marketing of oranges in Coorg. We do not think that 
any useful action can be taken in this connection. 

277. We now come to one of the more important aspects of 
marketing finance, namely, the interest charges paid by the various 
middlemen for obtaining the necessary finance for moving the 
crops forward. The following summary from the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees’ reports will be found interesting ;— 

(i) Assam .—Some beparis have their own capital but others 
are financed by bigger beparis and aratdars. Occasionally culti¬ 
vators with’ sound security, who lend to fellow villagers on condi¬ 
tion of repayment by handing over of crop, borrow from Maewaris 
at 18 to 24 per cent, to re-lend at higher rates. The village maha- 
jans who make advances to growers of produce work partly on 
their own capital, and partly on loans obtained at 9 to 12 per cent 
from Marwaris and other merchants in towns on the understanding 
that the former will make over their crop to the latter. 

(ii) Bombay .—Village or itinerant dealers in cotton, petty traders 
in tobacco and rice, and contractors for fruits and vegetables, get 
their finance mostly from town merchants, shroffs and commission 
agents and pay high rates of interest which compel them to offer 
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low prices to cultivators. The rate paid by traders in tobacco, 
for instance, varies from 18 to 24 per cent. Commission agents 
have to pay from 9 to 12 per cent to local bankers when they 
themselves have to borrow. A large class of merchants and 
traders, it is stated, now remain outside the sphere of business 
of the Imperial Bank of India and joint-stock banks owing to 
the following causes, viz., disinclination to pledge stocks with, 
banks, rigidity of the regulations governing advances by banks, 
against the security of goods in the godowns of banks and publi¬ 
city given to such advances. 

(iii) Bengal. —The finance is generally supplied by traders who, 
in addition to providing theii own capital, occasionally obtain loans 
from money-lenders and indigenous bankers on hundis in respect 
of produce which is exported. The mercantile firms of Calcutta 
finance the movement of produce through their purchasing agencies 
and branch offices in the mofussil centres. In the case of inde¬ 
pendent purchasers, the finance is furnished by the money-lenders 
or by aratdars. The wholesale dealers of Calcutta obtain accom¬ 
modation generally by borrowing on personal credit and they also 
grant credit to their clients in the same way. In rare cases, rail- 
w'ay receipts and bills of lading are used as security for advances 
by banking institutions. 

(iv) Burma. —Dealers are financed by Chettiyars, Dawson’s 
Bank and the Imperial Bank of India on the security of agricul¬ 
tural produce. The rate of interest generally charged by Chettiyars 
is 12 to 24 per cent, per annum, tlie usual rate in the busy season 
being 21 per cent. But in the case of advances required for the 
marketing of ground-nuts, the interest charged varies from 15 to 
30 per cent. 

(v) Bihar and Orissa. —-The prevalent system of marketing 
finance is for the export houses and commission agents to raise 
monej' from their own banks or from the Burra Bazar at Calcutta 
and to finance the up-country traders or goladars who have no large 
capital of their own. The latter in turn finance the small heparis 
and village money-lenders who buj' outright from the cultivators for 
cash or credit already advanced. As an illustration of the 
interest rates paid, it may be mentioned that in the case of lac, 
arhatias through whom paikars sell lac to factories, charge the 
paikars 12 to 24 per cent. The Calcutta arhatias to whom the 
factories sell their product offer the same kind of accommodation 
to the factories as the local arhatias give to paikars. The goladars 
and the big grain merchants are also occasionally assisted by the 
Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks, but it is said that’ 
assistance is given on such strict conditions regarding security 
that it is r'ir,ply availed of. In one town the goladars were found 
willing to pay 9 per cent on advances from iiidigenous bankers 
ra,ther than pay per cent-to joint-stock banks. 
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(vi) Central Provinces. —The middlemen in tlie Central Pro¬ 
vinces are normally financed by the indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders, the rates of interest charged being 37^ per cent per 
annum. When advances are taken for the whole season, the rate 
is about 15 per cent. The wholesale merchants generally W’ork 
with their own capital and if they want credit, they borrow from 
banks or indigenous bankers on |the security of their goods, keeping 
these in the godowns of the lenders. 

(vii) Central Areas. —Commission agents in the mandis charge 
6 to per cent, to the bigger agriculturists and village dealers who 
store produce with them for short periods. 

(viii) Madras. —The middlemen supplement their resources 
by borrowing on short-term credit from joint stock banks, which 
discount hundis and bills, and from indigenous bankers and money¬ 
lenders, W’ho lend money by discounting hundis and also on pro¬ 
notes or personal credit. Loans and cash credits can also be 
obtained from the Imperial Bank of India but two signatures are 
required on pronotes in such cases by the Bank Act. The Impe¬ 
rial Bank of India also discounts hundis and grants loans on pro¬ 
duce. A great deal of the produce loans is said to be in the hands 
of the Imperial Bank and the indigenous bankers do not appear 
to do much business on this basis. The reason is that the mer¬ 
chant ean get loans from the Imperial Bank on this security at 
rates far below the ordinary tending rates of interest of the 
money-lenders. The urban co-operative banks also play a minor 
part and a lew of the nidhis which do ordinary banking business 
lend for this purpose. The indigenous bankers lend at higher 
rates of interest on personal credit. 

(ix) Punjab. —The commission agent works mainly with his 
own capital supplemented by deposits attracted from relatives and 
neighbours. The smaller agent obtains advances, if required, from 
the bigger agents at 9 to 12 per cent interest. The larger com¬ 
mission agents borrow from the indigenous bankers and commercial 
banks at 6 to 9 per cent according to the security offered. ‘ When 
the security is grain, the rate is 7 to per cent. When it is house 
property, the rate is 9 per cent. In the slack season rates are lower 
and are 4 to 6 per cent. Large sums are now advanced by 
the Imperial Bank of India against produce, possession of which is 
taken. Before an advance is made, the applicant’s financial position 
is carefully enquired into and also his general trustworthiness, and 
on the results of the enquiry a maximum credit limit is fixed and 
an advance is made. Generally, advances are allowed up to 75 per 
cent of the value in the case of grain and up to 70 per cent in the 
case of cotton. In the event of a fall in prices, the margins axe 
maintained either by adding to the produce stored or by repaying 
a part of the loan. Advances against produce are also given by 
the Allahabad Bank, the Central Bank of India, the Punjab’ 
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National Bank and the Peoples Bank of Northern India. 
The last two find it difficult to compete with the rates charged by 
the Imperial Bank of India. The Amritsar Sugar and Grain 
Association also grants advances at rates of interest varying from 
to per cent and up to 80 per cent of the value of the produce. 
In addition, godown rent has to bo paid. The Imperial Bank’s 
rates for financing cotton in godowns are said to be higher than 
those for grain because money is dearer during the cotton season 
and insurance rates are higher, most of the insurance companies 
in fact refusing to insure cotton when stored in factory compounds. 
Consequently the Bank’s advances are almost entirely confined to 
cotton'stored outside the faetorjc 

(x) United Provinces. —The burden of marketing finance falls 
on the pucca arhatia who borrows from his shroffs or bank 
at rates depending on his financial position, the volume of his 
business, and his relations with the shroffs or bank. In the case of 
goods which he stores, he pledges them with banks or bankers. 
The methods of the indigenous bankers are found to be more 
favourable than those of organised l>anks, as the former are gen¬ 
erally satisfied with a smaller margin and even forego it in some 
cases. They are also content to have merely the key of the godown 
in which the arhatia_ stores the goods, whereas the commercial 
banks want to put their own lock and sign-board over the godown. 

278. The methods employed for obtaining financial accom-. 
modation also deserve mention ;— 

(a) When goods are sent from one middleman to another, 

funds are generally drawn by means of darshani 
hundis which are either supported by railway receipts 
or are clean. Banks generally prefer hundis support¬ 
ed by receipts since their risk is thereby reduced, but 
some consignees insist on railway receipts being sent 
direct to them either as a matter of prestige or to 
take an advance to pay the hund-i or to save demurrage. 
The use of usance bills has become less common in 
recent years. 

(b) Some of the Provincial Committees report that the small 

beparis and village money-lenders who buy agri¬ 
cultural produce from the cultivators make their 
purchase mostly on a cash basis. If these beparis 
and money-lenders require any addition to their 
capital for this purpose, they in their turn get actual 
cash from urban centres from larger traders or urban 
money-lenders. This arrangement does not admit of 
a direct contact with the money market. If the use 
of hundis could be encouraged in connection with 
these transactions, such hundis might be discounted 
in the money market and the rates of interest paid 
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for accommod.ation for the movement of crops might 
thereby be lowered. 

Si79. After studying the position as presented in the reports of 
the various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, we have come 
to the following conclusions :— 

(a) The popular belief that the middlemen and the small 
merchants perform no useful functions is erroneous. 
Most of the Provincial Committees have found that 
the charges made by them are not exorbitant. 

(h) VCe are told that the disinclination on the part of 
merchants and traders to pledge stocks with banks 
is gr^idually disappearing. We think that in their 
own interest merchants and traders should entirely 
abandon their present attitude and take all steps that 
are possible to use the liquid goods in their possession 
for getting cheaper accommodation from banks. It 
would be a great help to agriculture if joint-stock 
banks and the Imperial Bank of India would 
adopt a still more liberal policy in the matter of grant¬ 
ing advances against agricultural produce in godowns. 
(c) Both in connection wdth advances by banks on the secu¬ 
rity of agricultural produce^ and the promotion of the 
use of bills with a view' to securing to the middlemen 
engaged in the trade financial accommodation at 
cheaper rates of interest, it is necessary to provide for 
facilities for storage accommodation in various 
parts of the country. Tf storage accommodation is 
provided in independent w-arebouses, receipts given 
by these warehouses m.ay be used as credit instni- 
ments on which accommodation may be obtained. 
The provision of storage facilities would also give the 
cultivator and seller of produce more freedom to hold 
it up if the price w'ere unsatisfactory or if any cir- 
cuTiLstances arose which made such a course desirable. 

Godowns .and W.arehouses. 

280. We recommend tliat Provincial Governments, should con¬ 
sider the desirability of advancing long-term loans at concessional 
rates of interest to co-operative societies to build godow'ns in centres 
which provide good markets. We are aware that in Madras the 
Provincial Government already grant loans for this purpose up to a 
limit of half the amount spent by the societies, not exceeding 
Es. 2,500 in each case. Wo arc informed that only a few godowns 
have been constructed in this manner and that the slow progress 
is due to file fact that the rate of interest charged on loans by the 
Government is heavy and the charges for storage accommodation 
are high owing to the expensiveness of construction and its utiliza¬ 
tion for only a few' month's in the year. We suggest Ih’af the tyrpe 
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of godowns constructed in future may be on a less expensive scale 
consistent vrith safety and that where the godowns cannot be used 
for the whole year, the possibility of hiring a godown may be tried. 

281. We fully realize that the main difficulties in connection 
with storage and warehousing would be grading and mixing of 
stocks of different parties, though it is possible that this difficulty 
would not ari.se m the case of warehouses made use of by the larger 
merchants. We find it stated in the Eeport of the Punjab Pro¬ 
vincial Banking Enquiry Committee that the cultivator has a 
rooted objectio)! to pooling and that this objection alone is a serious 
obstacle to the scheme of warehouses. We feel, however, that 
experiments should be made at selected centres, and that the 
benefits of standardization, grading and pooling, should be brought 
home to the agriculturist by this means and by propaganda and 
education, as the warehouse receipts would be welcomed in the 
money market and would be a very effective means for cheapening 
the rate for marketing finance. We should like to note that 
similar difBculties existed in Canada as late as 1907, but have been 
overcome by educative propaganda and experience of the services 
of warehouses. We, therefore, recommend that the question of 
providing warehouses by private agencies and licensing them, and 
the provision of,capital for their construction, be taken up by Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Besearch might also co-ordinate the efforts of the .Provincial 
Governments in this matter which is materially connected 
with marketing, a subject coming within the purview of 
the work of the Council under its constitution. We re¬ 
produce in an annexure to this chapter a copy of the draft 
Bill of (the late) Mr. B. F. Madon for the establi.shment of 
such warehouses. We commend the provisions of the draft Bill 
for the consideration of the Provincial Governments. We agree 
with the United. Provinces Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
that provision should be made in any future legislation regarding 
warehouses to the effect that the warehouseman should not be per¬ 
mitted to deal in, or lend money, on goods of any kind which he 
receives in his warehouse, either in his own account, or that of 
others; to buy or sell others’ goods on credit, or to act as a 
guarantor of such business. The object of this provision is to 
remove any temptation in the way of the warehouseman to tamper 
with tlie goods in his custody or to exercise undue influence on 
the depositor to sell his goods to him. We also suggest that in 
connection with any scheme for the establishment of warehouses. 
Provincial Governments should give careful attention to the follow¬ 
ing details :— 

(i) Any person who is licensed as a warehouseman should be 
of recognized integrity and should have business ability to run a- 
warehouse. There should be a licensing board in each province 
for the grant of licences, which would consist of one Government 
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officer and a nurtiber of representatives of local business inteiests, 
including agriculture especially for up-country areas. Small local 
licensing boards may have to be appointed for some divisions of 
the provinces, e.g., Gujerat, Deccan,-etc. 

(ii) The warehouseman should have a reasonably substantial 
■capital. If on the other hand he hires the warehouse, he should 
•deposit with Government a substantial amount, in cash or securi¬ 
ties. The security deposit should, however, not be so exorbitant 
as to drive out private enterprise. 

(iii) In areas where grading of produce is done, it is neces¬ 
sary that there should be representatives of the growers on 
"the licensing board. In such cases, Government should ensure the 
availability of trained and certified graders and the warehouseman 
will be required to employ only such graders. 

(iv) All produce stored in the warehouse should be insured 
against fire and other accidents. 

(v) The licensing authority should be empowered to decide 
among other things the following matters ;— 

(a) Classification of commodities into perishable and non- 
perishable articles, articles deteriorating with lapse of 
time and non-deteriorating articles^ and the appor¬ 
tionment of the risk of damage between the ware¬ 
houseman and the owner of the produce in regard to 
the class’of articles. 

(h) The apportionment of risk between the warehouseman 
and the owner of produce of any damage arising from 
riots and civil commotion. 

282. As some Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have 
suggested that Government should examine the possibilities of 
starting railway warehouses in the chief centres of trade, we 
brought the suggestion to the notice of the Railway Board and 
also discussed the matter with their representatives. The Railway 
Board were also kind enough to furnish us with an estimate of the 
cost of provision and working of warehouses at certain selected 
railway centres. These will be found in Appendix III in the 
-volume of Written Evidence. While the Railway Board state 
that they are anxious to do all in their power to help the trade 
ef the country, they consider that the proposal for the 
establishment of railway warehouses would necessitate a detailed 
investigation so that the full implications might be made clear. 
In viaw of the importance of the subject from every point 
of view we should urge upon the Government that a detailed in¬ 
vestigation of the problem in all its aspects should be undertaken 
hy the Railway Board and that the railways should be asked to 
start experiments at selected centres, as we believe that such ex¬ 
periments will be of considerable benefit to the country. 
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We ako discussed with the representatives of the Eailway 
Board the question of the railways allowing private enterprise to 
provide and work warehouses in the vicinity of railway stations 
and we have been kindly furnished by the Kailway Board w ith a 
copy of the terms of the lease that would be acceptable to the rail¬ 
ways. The Eailway Board’s letter furnishing these details is also 
included in the Appendix referred to above. There are two items- 
in those terms which, from the point of view of promoting private 
enterprise in the direction desired by us, seem to call for som© 
remarks. It is stated that on the termination of the lease any 
buildings, w'orks, etc., upon the land leased may be purchased by 
the Railway administration, and if not so purchased, should be 
pulled down and the material removed from the land by the lessee 
at his own expense within two months. We consider this most 
unsuitable for promoting private enterprise and that, at a minimum, 
the terms should be altered somewhat on the following lines :— 

If the lease is terminated by notice given by the Railway 
adnunistratiou, any building on the land constructed 
by the lessee shall be purchased !)y tlie Railw'ay 
a Jminisl ration at the current market price of 
the building, to be valued by an impartial party in 
case of difference between the Railway administration 
and the lessee. On the other hand, if the notice is 
given by the lessee himself, and the Railway admi¬ 
nistration are not willing to.purchase the building 
themselves as above, the lessee would be at liberty 
to sell the building to any other person subject to .the 
approval of the Railway Board which approval shall 
not be withheld unreasonably. 

Where railway land is not available and a warehouse is provided 
on privately owned land at some distance from the railway goods- 
shed, it is stated that a railway siding, if practicable, will be pro¬ 
vided on the usual “assisted siding” terms. In view of the im¬ 
portance to the agriculturist and the trader of the provision of 
accommodation for the storage of their produce, we trust that the 
terms for the provision of the railway siding will be more favour¬ 
able than the usual “assisted siding” terms. 

283. The subject of railway warehouses leads us naturally to 
a consideration of the question of railway receipts, i.e., receipts 
granted by the railways for the transport of goo'ds from one place 
to another. In connection with the marketing of produce, we 
have referred to the use to which these railw^ay receipts are put. 
They are either attached to the hundis or drafts on the purchaser 
of the goods, or are sent to the consignee to enable him to raise 
an advance on the security of the receipts with which to pay 
the hundis or drafts when they arrive. At present these receipts 
are not negotiable of transferable. They do not give either ai 
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full or a correct description of the goods. They are not also in 
the same position as bills of lading as, with the passing of the 
Indian Contract Act, the provision of the Factors Act making 
pledge of documents of title to goods equivalent to the pledge of 
goods has been abrogated. The decision* of Justice Waller of the 
Madras High Court clearly enunciates that banks do not get 
safe security in the shape of a railway receipt which is endorsed 
to them. Without going into all the legal complications involved 
in the intei’pretation of the sections of the Indian Contract Act and 
the new Sale of Goods Act, we recommend that a railway receipt 
should be placed by the legislature on the same footing as a bill 
of lading. This will despense with various devices that have been 
suggested to make the railway receipt a valid security, such as 
the pledgor addressing a letter to the railway company advising 
the company that he has transferred his interest in the goods to 
a bank, the bank in forwarding the pledgor’s letter instructing 
the railway company to hold the goods to its order and the rail¬ 
way company being prepared to accept such instructions. We also 
recommend that railway receipts be made negotiable and that the 
railway authorities should issue instructions that the receipt should 
give as full a description as possible of the goods covered by it. 

Marketing Boards. 

284. We are indebted to Mr. A. P. McDougall, one of the 
foreign banking experts, for an interesting memorandum on 
‘Marketing’. Two suggestions in that memorandum have im¬ 
pressed us considerably. They are the establishment of a market¬ 
ing board and of a jute control corporation. Mr. McDougall 
recommends a central marketing board with provincial branches. 
We regret we cannot accept this suggestion in the precise form in 
which it has been put by Mr. McDougall, as such an arrangement 
would not fit in with the constitution. The marketing boards 
should, in our opinion, be on a provincial basis and proposals for 
their establishment should be examined by Provincial Governments 
in connection with the creation of regulated markets by provincial 
legislation as recommended by the Boyal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture. 

The marketing board will have many important duties to 
perform. It would be one of its functions to bring about the 
co-operation of the various interests in the building of godowns 
and warehouses throughout the province. In consultation with 
the co-operative authorities, the board would assist and support 
the promotion of co-operative marketing. The board might also 
help in the marketing of products of cottage industries. It 
will be one of the main duties of the board to make 
a survey of the conditions which govern the marketing of the 
various products from*the ryot to the final market. In fact by 

♦ Judgment delivered on the 7th January 1930 in Official .Assignee of 
Madras vertua Mercantile Bank of India. 
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standardising and organising the country’s supplies of agricultural 
produce, the marketing board would help the agriculturist to get 
a full and adequate return for his production. The marketing 
surveys that we have recommended will be made under its super¬ 
vision, and the marketing officer, we have proposed, will be closely 
associated with this board. 

285. We realize the necessity for some agency to co-ordinate 
the activities of the provincial marketing boards particularly in the 
case of agricultural produce which is intended for export from the- 
country; but, as stated above, we do not consider it desirable, to set 
up any Central Marketing Board with administrative control over 
the provincial boards. Such assistance as may be given by way of 
advice and research may usefully be furnished by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch and we understand that the Council 
intend to have a separate section to deal with these problems. If 
it is found later that the work of this separate section has grown- 
and a separate department is necessary, we have no doubt that 
that department will come as a matter of course. 

Jute Control Corporation. 

286. Mr. McDougall has also recommended the establishment 
of a jute control corporation. He considers that jute is the only 
crop of any magnitude which under the existing conditions lends 
itself to such a form of control as would ensure a stabilized price 
to the grower. The corporation would have “powers to fix prices 
for the raw material, to eliminate unnecessary costs of distribution 
to control output, and it necessary to undertake distribution andj 
effect all payments’’. It should have a capital provided by the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments in the jute-growing areas and its manage¬ 
ment should be in the hands of a directorate constituted on certain 
prescribed lines so as to include representatives of all the interests 
concerned. For further details of the working of the scheme, we 
would refer to Mr. McDougall’s memorandum. We have given 
considerable time and thought to the consideration of this proposal 
for the stabilization of price and the regulation of production of 
jute. We admit that there are several good points in the scheme, 
but without consulting all the interests involved in a proposal of 
this kind it is not possible for us to support the particular scheme 
or to put forward an alternative one. We recommend that the 
Governments concerned should examine the matter in the light of 
Mr. McBougall’s proposals and introduce an arrangement which 
may be suitable for all interests affected. We also consider that 
in any scheme which may be evolved in the future, the following 
points may be considered :— 

(1) The share capital of the corporation should not be wholly 
subscribed by Government but should come from the 
producers, the business interests and the State, the 
share of the State being gradually diminished as (he 
other interests can replace it. 
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(2) The settlement of a fair price for the produce cannot be 

left to the management of the corporation but there 
should be an independent and impartial body to 
undertake this task. 

(3) The producers must under any circumstances have ade¬ 

quate representation on the management of the cor¬ 
poration so that their interests in it may properly be 
safeguarded. 

(4) We do not approve of the scheme of representation sug¬ 

gested by Mr. McDougall in the constitution of the 
board, and we particularly hold that there is no need 
for representation for overseas interests. The details 
of the composition of the board will have to be worked 
out in connection with the scheme as a whole and 
steps will have to be taken to ensure that no parti¬ 
cular interests preponderate on the board and to 
provide for the representation of the State, if neces-' 
sary. 

(5) For the successful working of the corporation, it is 

necessary that both its constitution and its functions 
should be provided for by statute. 

(6) It is essential to have a preliminary survey of jute pro¬ 

duction in the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam. 

(7) The question whether in case of restriction of jute any 

lands which are released from jute can be used for 
growing other crops is a matter which will require 
the attention of the local Governments which will, if 
necessary, consult the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research. 

(8) The Jute Committee recommended by the Royal Com¬ 

mission on Agriculture, which we have reason to be¬ 
lieve will be appointed in the immediate future, will 
no doubt deal with these and other matters. 

287. In paragraph 269 we have quoted from the report of the 
Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee their opinion that 
the absence of fixed standards results in considerable loss to 
growers of jute. We consider it important that early steps should 
be taken to remove this disability; and we should like to observe 
that it is one of the principal reasons why we advocate the estab¬ 
lishment of a jute corporation on sound lines as early as possible. 
We recognize, however, that even if prompt action is taken by the 
Governments concerned in the matter, it will take some time 
before the scheme materialises. In view, howei'er, of the great 
importance to the producer that the standards should be fixed as 
early’ as possible, we further recommend that the local Govern¬ 
ments concerned should take prompt steps , for the fixation of pro- 

p2 
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per standards of jute. These standards may be revised later on 
when a corporation, on the management of which hoth the buyers 
and producers will be represented, comes into existence. 

288. The Bengal Committee have pointed out that the East 
India Jute Association has been established with a view to impart 
a steady tone to the movements of the price of jute hut that its 
present constitution and working have not achieved the purpose. 
The Committee have, therefore, recommended that a properly 
organised futures market should be established by legislation. We 
think, however, that if action in the direction contemplated in the 
preceding paragraphs is taken, there will be no necessity for consi¬ 
dering the recommendation of the Provincial Committee. 

Chambers of Agriculture. 

289. We have, in the previous chapters referred at many places 
to the unorganized state of agricultural finance, production, and 
marketing. We are strongly of opinion that the producer should 
have a forum in which agricultural opinion on all these matters 
is focussed and crystallised into well-thought out programmes for 
the advancement of the industry. In many countries, e.g., 
Germany, the agriculturists meet in Chambers of Agriculture for 
discussion of questions of common concern. We are impressed 
with the need for the establishment of such Chambers and the 
usefulness of their activity. We consider that such Chambers of 
Agriculture might, with considerable advantage, be established on 
a provincial or regional basis. 

Co-oPBRATivB Sale Societies. 

290. The following statement gives some statistics regarding 
membership and capital of the co-operative sale societies as on the 
30th June 1930.* 


— 

Number 

of 

Socie¬ 

ties. 

1 

Member* 

ship. 

j 

In thousands. 

Share 

Capital 

and 

Reserve. 

Depo- i 
sits. 

Loans. 

Total 
VV orking 
Capital. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ajmer Merwara . 

2 

140 

10 

1 

27 

38 

Assam 

2 

131 

2 


8 

10 

Bengal 

108 

31,606 

8,18 

68 

39,40 

48,26 

Bihar and Orissa 

2 

60 

3 

• • 

3 

6 

Bombay 

81 

15,142 

8,14 

2,91 

6,03 

15,08 

Burma 

1 31 

2,141 

2,51 

30 

1,20 

4,01 

Central Provinces 

7 

1 776 

i9 

62 

12 

83 

Delhi 

Not furnished 






separately. 

1 




Madras 

73 ! 

1 6,261 

120 

9 

3,61 

4,90 

North-West Frontier 

Not furnished 





Province, 

separately. 





Punjab 

20 

4,765 

401 

1,39 

1,84 

724 

TTnited Provinces 

42 

2,436 

20 

10 

24 

54 


• The dates vary with reference to the Co-operative year in each province } 
the latest figures available are given. 
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291. According to the reports of Provincial Committees the 
position in regard to the growth and success of these societies is as 
follows: 

(i) Assam .—In order to create a favourable market for the 
grower of jute, the Nowgong Co-operative Sale Society was started 
in 1927. The business was not a financial success owing to insuffi¬ 
cient capital; lack of business experience on the part of the manage¬ 
ment ; inability to grant advances to cultivators to extricate them¬ 
selves from the grip of the Marwaris; and, finally, disloyalty on 
the part of the members. 

(ii) Bombay .—On the 31st March 1929 there were 28 cotton 
sale societies and 31 other sale societies and the total value of pro¬ 
duce sold through them was over Rs. 730 lakhs for the year 1928- 
29. We are told that the societies have been successful. The 
cotton societies supply seed to members, arrange for ginning and 
grading with the assistance of the Agricultural Department and for 
sale by auction or by private treaty. As a further step in market¬ 
ing, ginning factories have been started and their work has been 
co-ordinated with the sale societies. It is said that no difficulty 
has- been felt in regard to the supply of finance. Some societies 
levy a fine for disloyalty on the part of members. 

(iii) Bengal. —-.Co-operative sale societies have been established 
in many centres in Bengal, dealing in commodities like paddy and 
jute but, with rare exceptions, they have not yielded the expected 
results. The jute sale societies have resulted in failure. 

(iv) Bihar and Orissa .—Two experiments were made in co¬ 
operative marketing in Bihar and Orissa and both of them resulted 
in disastrous failures. 

(v) Central Provinces .—Experiments made in co-operative sale 
societies or adat shops have not met with much success. Their 
number on 30th June 1929 was 5 and the total membership 296 
and the value of business about Rs. 15,000. The Registrar’s 
report for the latest year available shows that there is a clear 
indication that these institutions stand' a better chance of success 
if the grading of cotton is regularly introduced as is the case in 
similar societies in Bombay. More intensive propaganda is also 
said to be necessary for popularising the co-operative sale societies. 

(vil Madras .—Many attempts w'ere made, some were successful 
and some proved failures. Four co-operative sale societies have been 
started for cotton. They are in their infancy. The total paid-up 
share capital of these societies amounts only to_ less than 
Es. 30,000. They are said to be a success in the limited scale in 
which they are carried on. The ryots are allowed to put their 
cotton in the godown, take advances on them and have them 
graded and sold. In the case of planting produce, it is said that 
“there is too much disparity between the big and the little to enable 
them to combine readily”. 
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(vii) Punjab .—In the Punjab, the number of societies at the 
time of the Committee’s report was 25 and the value of produce 
sold through them Bs. 58 lakhs in 1928-29. It is said that 37 per 
cent of the produce sold was on account of non-members.. It is 
also urged that these societies make little appeal to the small 
holder, and most members are lukewarm in their support and many 
do not use them at all for the sale of their produce. Beliable and 
suitable managers are not easy to secure and embezzlements are not 
infrequent. The financial position of the societies in the canal 
colonies is said to be sound, and very-little advantage is reported 
to be taken of the storage facilities offered by commission shops 
though they are mostly prepared to advance up to 75 per cent of 
the value at 9| per cent. 

(viii) United Provinces .—There has been no progress in the 
direction of introducing co-operative sale societies. 

292. We have already pointed out the directions in which co¬ 
operative sale societies can introduce economies in marketing costs. 
We agree with the Provincial Committees that the success of such 
societies depends upon four factors :— 

(i) There should be a margin between the lowest and the 
highest price during the period for which the product can be stored, 
sufficient to cover wastage, interest and management charges and 
still leave an appreciable economy. 

(ii) The management of the societies should be entrusted to 
managers with local knowledge and commercial experience. 

(iii) There should be loyalty among the producers strong enough 
to keep them from the temptation of seizing opportunities of larger 
profits by selling elsewhere, or from deserting the society cn the 
first appearance of toss. 

(iv) The society should get a fair share of the turnover in the 
area in which it operates. 

293, On the whole, we think that there is much scope for 
improving and extending the existing machinery and that with a 
clear line of advance and with sound and competent guidance, co¬ 
operative marketing is full of possibilities for the future. We may 
observe in this connection that the Economic Depression Enquiry 
Committee in Madras has recommended the organisation of more 
co-operative sale societies for all^ kinds of agricultural produce, 
especially commercial crops, and has urged that Government should 
give liberal grants to such societies for the construction of godowns. 
We also consider that Provincial Governments should not hesitate 
to make advances to co-operative banks at concessional rates of 
interest for the development of co-operative sale societies. 
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Possibility of Pools. 

294. The Bihar and Orissa. Committee point out that the 
pool involves an agreement among individual producers not to 
sell except at prices agreed on by the whole body of producers 
acting through an association, but it does not necessarily imply the 
physical collection of the products in one or more storage centres. 
They say that this form of organization is already working success¬ 
fully among the indigo growers in North Bihar and the success of 
the organisation is due to the fact that the number of growers does 
not exceed 200 in all and that they are well educated men with long 
experience of their business. The Committee add that there is no 
agricultural product in that province which at present holds out 
much hope of similar organisation and that no one has come for¬ 
ward to advocate the idea of stimulating the formation of pools. 
Other Committees are of opinion that pools are not a practical 
proposition in India at present. One Committee doubt if the 
agriculturist will gain anything in the long run by forming a pool, 
and are of opinion that pools will lead to clash of interests and un- 
"happy disputes. 

295. We have already referred to the possibility of establishing 
a jute control corporation to control the production and stabilize 
the prices of jute. We do not think it is possible to take similar 
action in regard to any other produce at present. 
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Draft Bill hy the late Mr. B. F. Madon, for the Encouragement 
of the Establishment of Independent Warehouses. 

The establishment of independent warehouses for tlie principal 
staple products of India is a necessary corollary to the establish¬ 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India. There is a wide-spread 
feeling that adequate financial facilities are not available for Indian 
products whether raw products or manufactures, and there is an 
impression that this is due to present banking resources of India 
being under the control of foreign exchange and other banks, and 
that these banks are partial to foreign products or to Indian pro¬ 
ducts destined for foreign countries, and devote their resources to 
such products only. This impression has led to great hopes being 
built on the future Reserve Bank for satisfactory facilities for the 
finance of Indian products in view of its great resources, but it is 
not appreciated that the real difficulty is not the partiality or other- 
wise of the exchange or other banks, but the want of some system 
by which goods and merchandise can be taken in pledge by banks 
on satisfactory lines. It will be readily understood that goods in 
the possession of the borrower himself cannot form a satisfactory 
security for advances on such goods, and that what is wanted is 
goods stored in w'arehouses under independent ownership, as ware¬ 
house receipts issued by such independent owners for goods lodged 
with them will give the necessary security to bankers, without 
requiring them to enter into physical possession of the same. It 
is Bills made against such goods that form the kind of Bills that 
a Reserve Bank can safely discount, and, as will be seen from thf 
provisions of the Reserve Bank Bill, it is only through rediscouni 
of such Bills that the vast resources of the Reserve Bank can b( 
placed at the service of Indian produce and Indian manufactures 
Such independent warehouses are practically non-existent in Indi; 
and for the satisfactory working of our financial machinery it i 
essential that such warehouses should be brought into existence 
To provide such independent warehouses, sufficiently large to mee 
the requirements of trade in such big centres as Bombay and Ga‘ 
cutta, and equipped on the most up-to-date lines for the handlin 
of merchandise efficiently and economically, will call for a grea 
outlay of capital, and it may fail to give an adequate return fc 
some years in view of the pre.sent practice of merchants of storin 
their goods in their own godowns. It is confidently anticipate! 
however, that the advantages offered by such warehouses to bot 
borrowers and bankers will come to be rapidly app.reciated, an 
not many years will pass before every inch of space in such war. 
houses will be called for. It is feared, however, that until a fe' 
such warehouses prove a success and give an adequate return 1 
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the investor, capital in this country, usually so shy, will not be 
forthcoming for the building of such warehouses. It is accordingly 
proposed that a guarantee of a moderate dividend be given by 
(iovernment in order to bring into existence this very essential link 
in the fabric of India’s financial organization. It is further pro¬ 
posed to create some machinery for inspection and supervision of 
warehouses that may wish to be licensed under the terms of this 
Act. Such machinery is necessary because the warehouse receipts 
are to form the basis for advances of large sums of money by 
bankers, and they would like to feel secure about such advances. 
Any attempt at supervision by them, however, is likely to be resent¬ 
ed as due to suspicion of the honesty or the solvency of the ware¬ 
houseman or the borrowing customer, while supervision by an 
impartial authority created for that purpose by Government is not 
likely to raise any such suspicions and may even be welcomed as 
inspiring greater confidence in warehouses subject to such super¬ 
vision. 


Draft of a BUI to entourage the establishment of independent 
Warehouses in India and provide for their proper supervision 
and control. 

Whereas it is expedient to encourage the establishment of in¬ 
dependent Warehouses in India, and arrange for their proper 
supervision and control, it is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Licensed Ware¬ 

houses Act. 

(2) It shall extend to the whole of British India and 
shall come into force from -. 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant to the 

subject or the context 

(a) “warehouse” will mean every building, structure or 
other protected enclosure in which any raw produce 
or manufactures are stored,~ 

(h) “person” will include two or more persons acting in 
partnership or a Company registered under the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913, 

(c) “warehouseman” means a person lawfully engaged in 

the business of storing goods and merchandise in¬ 
cluding agricultural produce, 

(d) “receipt” means receipt issued by the proprietor of a 

warehouse for goods entrusted to him for storage. 

3. The Governor General in Council may on application to 

him issue to any warehouseman a Licence for the 
conduct of a warehouse or warehouses in accordance 
with this Act and such rules and regulations as may 
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be made hereunder, provided that such warehouse is 
found suitable for the storage of the goods or mer¬ 
chandise named in the Application for Licence and 
the warehouseman agrees to comply with and abide 
by all the terms of this Act and the rules and regula¬ 
tions made in pursuance of the same, 

Provided further that each such Licence shall be on such 
terms and for such period as the Governor General 
in Council may deem fit and such Licence may be 
renewed extended or modified from time to time at 
the discretion of the Governor General in Council. 

4. The Governor General in Council is hereby authorised— 

(a) upon application of any person for a Licence to inspect 

or cause to be inspected the warehouse or ware¬ 
houses contemplated in such application, 

(b) at any time and from time to time to order inspection 

of any warehouse or warehouses licensed under this 
Act, 

(c) to determine whether warehouses already licensed or 

for which licences may have been applied for are 
suitable for the proper storage of the particular 
class of goods or merchandise contemplated in the 
Licence or Application for Licence, 

(d) to classify warehouses licensed under this Act accord¬ 

ing to ownership, location, construction, surround¬ 
ings, capacity and other qualities, 

(e) to prescribe within the limitations of this Act the 
duties of the warehouseman conducting warehouses 
licensed under this Act, 

(/) to suspend and if necessary to revoke any licence 
granted under this Act for any breach of the pro¬ 
visions of this Act or of the rules and regulations 
made hereunder. 

5. The Governor General in Council shall be entitled to 

collect a reasonable fee for examination, or inspec¬ 
tion, of any warehouse that is the subject of an appli¬ 
cation for a Licence under this Act and shall also be 
entitled to collect a fee of not exceeding Es. 
per annum for each licence or renewal thereof under 
this Act. 

(5. The Governor General in Council may upon presentation 
of satisfactory proof of competency issue to any per¬ 
son a Licence to inspect sample and/or classify any 
agricultural product or products stored or to be stored 
in a warehouse licensed under this Act according to 
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condition, grade or , otherwise and to weigh the same 
and to certify the weight thereof upon condition that 
such person agrees to comply with and abide by the 
terms of this Act and the rules and regulations 
prescribed hereunder so far as the same may relate 
to him. 

7. The Licence of any such person licensed under clause 6 

may be suspended or revoked by the Governor Gene¬ 
ral in Council if he is satisfied that such Licensee has 
failed correctly to inspect, sample, classify or weigh 
any agricultural product or products or has violated 
any of the provisions of this Act or of the rules and 
regulations made hereunder or has used his Licence 
or allowed it to be used for any improper purpose 
whatsoever. 

8. Every warehouseman conducting a warehouse licensed 

under this Act shall receive for storage therein so far 
as its capacity permits any goods or merchandise of 
the kind customarily stored therein by him which 
may be tendered to him in a suitable condition for 
warehousing in the usual manner in the ordi¬ 
nary course of business without making any dis¬ 
crimination between persons desiring to avail them¬ 
selves of warehouse facilities. 

9. Every person who deposits goods or merchandise includ¬ 

ing raw agricultural products in a warehouse licensed 
under this Act shall be deemed to have deposited the 
same subject to the terms of this Act and the rules 
and regulations prescribed hereunder. 

10. For all goods and merchandise including agricultural 

products stored in a warehouse licensed under this Act 
original receipts shall be issued by the warehouseman 
conducting the same but no receipt shall be issued 
for any such goods and merchandise or agricultural 
products unless the same are actually stored in the 
warehouse at the time of issuance thereof. 

11. Every such receipt shall embody the following parti¬ 

culars namely— 

(a) location of the warehouse, 

(b) date of issue of receipt, 

<c) consecutive serial number of receipt, 

id) statement whether the subject-matter of the receipt 
is deliverable to bearer or to a specified person or 
to his order, 

<e) rate of storage charges, 
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(/) markB, number and weight of packages received pro¬ 
vided however that where it is some agricultural 
product in bulk the description and quantity thereof 
shall suffice, 

(g) the class and grade of any agricultural product re¬ 

ceived for storage where the depositor wishes it to 
be shown on such receipt in which case it shall be 
as certified by a person licensed under clause 6 of 
this Act, 

(h) a statement that the receipt is issued subject to this 

Act and the rules and regulations made hereunder, 

(i) if the warehouseman is owner or joint owner of any 

goods, the subject matter of such receipt a state¬ 
ment to that effect, 

(}) a statement of the amount of advance made to the 
depositor or any other liability by the depositor due 
to the warehouseman for which he claims a lien 
provided however that where the precise amount 
cannot be ascertained at date of issue of such re¬ 
ceipt a statement that lien is claimed will suffice, 

(k) such other terms and conditions as may be laid down 

by the Governor General in Council in this behalf, 

(l) signature of the warehouseman or of some person duly 

authorised by him and the number of his Licence. 

12. So long as an original receipt issued under this Act is 

outstanding and uncancelled by the warehouseman 
himself no other or farther receipt shall be issued in 
respect of the same goods, merchandise or produce, 
provided however that in case a receipt is lost or 
destroyed a fresh receipt may be issued in identical 
terms and bearing the same date and number as the 
original on satisfactory security being given by the 
person asking for such duplicate on lines laid down 
in the rules and regulations made in pursuance of this 
Act. 

13. Upon demand made by the holder of any such receipt 

and offer to surrender such receipt with such endorse¬ 
ment if negotiable as may be necessary and upon 
readiness to satisfy the warehousemen’s lien and/or 
charges, and give proper acknowledgment or dis¬ 
charge, the warehouseman shall forthwith deliver the 
goods that may be the subject matter of such receipt 
provided however that all such receipts that come 
back into his hands duly discharged shall be forthwith 
cancelled by the warehouseman and preserved on his 
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recorcf for at Jeast tliree calendar years from date of 
such discharge. 

14. Every warehouseman licensed under this Act shall keep 

in a place of safety complete and correct records of 
all agricultural products stored therein and withdrawn 
therefrom and of all receipts issued by him and of 
receipts returned and cancelled and shall conduct the 
warehouse in all respects in compliance with this Act 
and the rules and regulations made thereunder. 

15. Every licensed warehouseman shall report to the Gov¬ 

ernor General in Council the condition of his ware¬ 
house or warehouses, and the contents, operation and 
business thereof in such form and at Such times as 
the Governor General in Council may require. 

16. The Governor General in Council may cause an inspec¬ 

tion or examination to be made of any warehouse 
licensed hereunder and of the goods stored therein 
and of the books and records thereof at any timq 'by 
[lerson or persons appointed by him in that behalf. 

17. Whenever as a result of such examination it is found 

that a warehouseman is not conducting his wareJiouse 
in accordance with this Act or the rules and regula¬ 
tions made hereunder or that he is charging unrea¬ 
sonable and exorbitant rates the Governor General in 
Council may order his Licence to be suspended and 
if satisfactory explanation of the breach of this Act 
or of the rules and regulations made hereunder is not 
forthcoming may order such Licence to be revoked. 

18. The Governor General in Council may order to be pub¬ 

lished in the Gazette of India the result of any in'- 
vestigations under Clause 3 or under Clauses 16 and 
17. There shall also be published in the Gazette of 
India the names and locations of warehouses licensed 
hereunder with the names and addresses of the 
Licensees as also a list of all licences revoked or ter¬ 
minated under this Act and the reasons therefor. 

19. The Governor General in Council shall from time to time 

make such rules and regulations as may appear to him 
advisable for the proper carrying out of the provisions 
of this Act. 

flO. Every person who shall forge, alter, counterfeit, simulate 
or falsely represent or otherwise unlawfully use any 
Licence issued by the Governor General in Council 
under this Act or shall issue or utter a false or fraudu¬ 
lent receipt or certificate and every person who shall 
without lawful authority convert to his own use or 
use for the purposes of securing a loan or remove 
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from a Licensed Warehouse contrary to this Act or 
the rules and regulations made hereunder any goods 
or merchandise stored or to be stored in such Avare- 
house and for which Licensed Receipts" have been or 
are to be issued shall be deemed guilty of a misde¬ 
meanour and shall upon conviction be liable to a fine 
not exceeding ten thousand rupees or double the value 
of the goods or merchandise involved whichever is 
the greater or imprisonment for a period not exceed¬ 
ing twelve months or both at the discretion of the 
Court and the owner of the goods or merchandise so 
converted used or removed may in the discretion of 
the Governor General in Council be reimbursed out 
of the fines so collected to the extent that he may 
not otherwise have been reimbursed. 

21. Any person who shall with intent to deceive draw a false 

sample or sliall wilfully mutilate or falsely repre¬ 
sent a sample drawn under this Act or shall classify 
grade or weigh fraudulently any agricultural products 
stored or to be stored under the provisions of this Act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour and upon 
conviction be liable to a fine of rupees five hundred 
or imprisonment for three months or both in the dis¬ 
cretion of the Court. 

22, It shall be open to the Governor General in Council to 

offer an inducement to the establishment of Licensed 
Warehouses as contemplated in this Act by way of 
grant of land free or at a nominal rental or by a 
subsidy towards the cost of construction or by 
guarantee of reasonable return on the total capital 
invested or in any other way that may appear most 
suitable to the Governor General in Council in such 
place or places and on such terms and conditions as 
may appear desirable to the Governor General in 
Council provided how'ever that where the inducement 
to be offered is a guarantee of a reasonable return on 
capital it shall not exceed a return of more than five 
per cent per annum and provided further that where 
any payment by the Governor General in Council be¬ 
comes necessary under any such guarantee a separate 
account shall be kept of the same and Government 
shall be entitled to one-half of all earnings of any 
warehouse so guaranteed in excess of a return of six 
per cent on the capital invested until the amount 
[larid to such wareho#!se in order to implement the 
guarantee given to it and standing at the debit of suchi 
separate account shall have beea entirely wiped off. 
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Eurat., and Cottage Industries. 


29'j. It wii] be convenient to confine ourselves in this chapter to 
the problem of financing of cottage and rural industries wiiich 
more appropriately come under the head of “village and domestic 
industries” providing subsidiary occupations to the agriculturists^ 
The other types of rural industries of the ordinary factory typo 
located in rural areas and which are more or less organized indus¬ 
tries are more conveniently dealt with in the chapter dealing with 
industrial finance, along with major industries. The Provincial 
Committees have mentioned among cottage and rural industries 
of the “village and domestic type” handloom weaving, silk, gold 
and silver thread, brass-ware, bell-metal, bidi and cheroot-making, 
mat-making, gur-making, hand hulling, extraction of oil in the 
village oil press, dairy farming and the work of the village artisans 
generally. 

297. The first question that presents itself in this connec¬ 
tion is whether the agriculturist has the requisite leisure pror 
fitably to pursue one or other of these small industries 
with a view substantially to add to his income from agricul¬ 
ture. On this question the Eoyal Commission on Agricul¬ 
ture have expressed themselves in these words: “A prominent 
feature of Indian agriculture is the amount of spare time which it 
leaves to the cultivator. This varies very greatly according to the 
local agricultural conditions, but it may be assumed as a broad 
generalisation that by far the greater number of cultiv.it ors have 
at least from two to four months of absolute leisure in the y^r. 
The methods of bringing within the cultivator’s reach Tndustrial 
opportunities to fill up his spare time must vary with local circum¬ 
stances. As agriculture in the greater part of India cannot offer 
employment for the whole of the year, the problem is 1o suggest 
lines of work which can suitably be undertaken by the cultivator 
or his family in their spare time and without detriment .to the 
cultivation of their land”. We agree with the.Eoyal Commission 
and with most of the Provincial Banking Committees, and 
hold that by far the greater number of agriculturists in India 
have the time at their disposal to pursue profitably one or other 
of the small village and domestic industries’ with a vifew to 
add to the income from a'griculture. The Eoyal Commission pro¬ 
ceed to discuss (1) the industries pursued by villa^ artisan, 
(2) the handloom, pottery and 'rope-making industries, (3) seri¬ 
culture, (4) poultry rearirig, and (5) lac industry. Apart 
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the provision of finance the factors that tend to encourage the de¬ 
velopment of these industries are, in the opinion of the Commis¬ 
sion : (1) development of new ideas such as the supply of attractive 
patterns, (2) careful and thorough instruction in modern processes, 
and (3) finding of markets in and outside the locality. The Com¬ 
mission have said that these forms'of assistance would best be given 
by Co-operative and Industries Departments to artisans organized 
on the co-operative basis. We are informed that steady and strenu¬ 
ous didusion through specially created services of advice, infonna- 
tion and education has achieved much in the development of rural 
industries in Germany and certain other countries. The following 
quotation from the United Provinces Committee’s Report is rele¬ 
vant in this connection : “Much can be achieved by State aid and 
supervision as German experience proves. In that couniry, thanks 
to the State’s economic policy, small scale industries employ 
about two-fifths of the population and more than 90 per cent of 
the industrial establishment * * • • 

Many industries, however, were “ created ’’ by State-aided 
action, for example, watch-making in Saxony and the making of 
pencils in Bavaria. Thus, new industries have been introduced on 
a large scale in those districts where such introduction was most 
advantageous. A system of farming combined with industry, 
which gives regular employment throughout the year, enables the 
agricultural countries of Europe to maintain a density of 200 to 
300 persons to the square mile. In our province where tlie density 
is from 500 to 900 in the river valleys, and where agriculture cannot" 
normally employ the population for more than 7 months in the year, 
the need for rural industries as subsidiary occupation to agriculture 
is far greater. For a stay-at-home population like ours, enforced 
idleness duriiig a year of scarcity is a paradox, which indicates the 
lack of balance of occupations in the Indian village which Famine 
Commissions have repeatedly sought to remedy’’. 

298. The next question that confronts those engaged in the 
promotion of village and domestic industries is what the chances are 
of success of the rural industries and whether they can really stand 
conrpetition with the organized factory industries. In recent years 
the Provincial Governments have set up special departmental 
agencies to make a careful survey of the various cottage industries 
which are still extant in their provinces, and to examine the pros¬ 
pects of their future stability or expansion. A special committee 
was appointed by the Madras Government to report on the pros¬ 
pects of the handloom industry, and the report recently published 
gives some interesting figures which show that in some varieties 
of textiles, the cost of production on handlooms is less than that on 
power looms. A bulletin* recently issued by the Department of 
Industries, Madras, shows that while the imports of foreign cloth 
have fallen after the War by 1,064 million yards, per annum, the 


* Bullstin No. 12, Han,dloom Weaving in tHe Madras Presidenoy, 1930. 
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Siandloom products have increased by 199 million yards per annum. 
We should also like to refer here to the following passage at page 
57 of Clow’s “The State and Industry”; 

“While acknowledgment must be made of the stimulus given 
to the industry by the political movement in favour of hand-woven 
cloth, it appears to be the case that, at present at any rate, the 
hand-loom weaver can more than hold his owm against the mills 
in simple economic competition.” 

The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture have, however, uttered 
a general note of warning in these wnrds : “Even with the aid 
of new ideas and assistance in training and mai’keting, the contri¬ 
butions w’hich several rural industries can make in reducing the 
heavy pressure on the land is infinitesimal and in the nature of 
Things they cannot, as a rule, hope for ever to survive the increas¬ 
ing competition of organized industry”. The Bihar and Orissa 
‘Committee strike a similar note, but they give particulars of some 
flourishing cottage industries in their report. 

In spite of their decline, cottage industries in different provinces 
still employ a large population. In Bihar and Orissa, we are told 
that no less than million people are supported by these indus¬ 
tries. In Bombay 300,000 people are employed in the hand-loom 
industry; and 13,000 people are employed in the gold thread in- 
jdustry in Surat. The hand-loom industry in the Punjab supports 
192,000 weavers. 

Existing position in the Provinces. 

299. We give below a brief description of soDie of the rural in¬ 
dustries dealt with by the Provincial Committees. 

(i) Hand-loom iceaving — Bombay .—The weavers are of three- 
kinds : (1) independent weavers who work at home, (2) karkhandars 
who have weavers working under their supervision, and (3) depend¬ 
ent w’eavers perpetually in debt either to a dealer in yarn or a 
karkhandar and relying on him- for supplies. The independent 
w'eavers and karkhandars receive y'arn at a high price on credit on 
■condition that the manufactured goods are sold through the lender. 
Karkhandars and the independent weavers who work Avith their 
own capital either sell through the local dalal or an adatya to the 
merchant and, if they sell direct, they often find that purchasers 
insist on credit for a month or two during which they have to find 
accommodation from the sowcar at heavy rates of interest. In 
addition to these difficulties, the products of the industry have to 
compete with machine-made goods. Co-operative industrial socie¬ 
ties have been formed to enable the weavers to overcome these 
difficulties; but compared to the Hiagnitude of the industry, the 
number of persons helped by the movement is exceedingly small. 
One notable feature of these societies is that they have comparatively 
small arrears. 
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^Hand-loom weaving — Madras. —There are four classes of 
.weavers : 

(1) Those that weave cloth for ryots who give the yarn and 
pay for the labour. This system is no longer common. 

(12) Those who buy yarn, make cloth, sell it in the local 
shandy or hawk it round the villages, and carry on 
with the sale proceeds. 

(3) Those who buy yarn from the local dealer on credit 

selling back the cloth to him. 

(4) Those who are supplied with yarn and finance and return 

the cloth to the sowcar or master-dealer. 

The fourth class is generally seriously in debt while those in 
the third class are slightly better off. The former are not 
at liberty to sell when they like, and are bound to sell their goods 
at an agreed price to the master-w'eaver or the merchant to whom 
they are indebted. Those in class (2) are in a somewhat higher 
stage economically. The difficulty of marketing is great on 
account of the fact that the mill-made cloth governs the price of 
all. The Industries Department lias done much to improve the 
industry, but with existing difficulties efforts can only have very 
slow results. The Co-operative Department has organized socie¬ 
ties of various kinds, to provide raw material and to grant loans 
and to facilitate marketing. There w’ere 45 purchase and sale 
societies exclusively for weavers on the 30th June 1929, which 
sold to the members raw material worth about Es. 1 lakh. 

Hand-loom weaving—Central Provinces. —There has been a 
considerable decline in the number of people engaged in this 
industry due to the competition of mill-made cloth and to the 
financial and marketing difficulties of the weavers. The Weaving 
Department has been studying the apparatus of weaving and has 
introduced a number of improved lly-shuttle sleys in 1,750 centres- 
capable of increasing the output by 75 per cent. No attention has, 
however, been paid to proper marketing facilities for the increased 
output, with the result that in one centre the depression in prices- 
due to overproduction made the weavers discard the improved fly- 
shuttle. The average small weaver purchases raw material on 
credit and pays heavy interest charges concealed in high prices. 
After manufacture, he has to sell the finished product for whatever 
price he can get. 

Hand-loom weaving — Punjab .—About 200 co-operative societies 
have been formed to finance weavers. These have brought down 
the cost of raw material to the weavers by 15 to 20 per cent. They 
have not however been able yet to tackle successfully the problen. 
of marketing, and the result has been that the weaver gets less 
favourable terms now from the middleman than before when the 
weaver was dealing with the middleman throughout. A sales- 
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depot has teen started in Lahore under a manager specially selected 
for his business capacity. The Committee refer to the results of 
certain special enquiries made by co-operafive industrial inspectors 
in five selected villages in five districts. Owing to competition 
with foreign imports and want of organization the weaving indus¬ 
try was found to be declining. 

(ii) Khadi production—Bihar and Orissa. —The business is run 
by the Bihar branch of the all-India Spinners’ Association which 
sells raw materials and buys the finished product. It also supplies 
the capital, managing ability and marketing organization which 
the spinners and weavers need. Most of the materials are supplied 
at cost, or at the lowest possible price, and the services of many 
able workers are rendered free. The Association suggests improved 
methods and appliances with a view to increase technical efficiency. 
The entire capital of about Es. 2 lakhs engaged in khadi production 
in Bihar, with the exception of Es. 4,000 deposits from weavers, 
has been supplied by the central fund of the Association. It is 
not known whether any interest is paid for this advance or for 
the advances in kind to the spinners and weavers. Under this 
system, khadi worth Es. 2^ lakhs was produced in about 40 
centres, khadi worth Es. 3,17,000 was sold in the year 1928-29 
and about Es. 50,000 was paid in wages to weavers. There were 
inevitable tosses on pioneering work in the first year, but last 
year, the third year of operation, showed a small profit. The 
principal activity in this business is the production of yarn, by 
the use of the charka, in the hands of persons who have had no 
previous experience in spinning. The weaving part of the business 
is carried on by the ordinary rural weavers. The organization has 
not been working long enough to judge whether it is likely to be 
a permanent financial success. Some of the pioneer centres have 
been taken over by independent business organizations but it is 
too early to say whether profits will accrue. In the slack season, 
when production is at a maximum and sales at their lowest level,, 
the Association is compelled to take advances from banks on over¬ 
draft account against the security of its stocks. 

(iii) The gold and silver thread ir^dustry — Bomhay. —The 
organization is similar to other cottage industries. The market for 
the finished product is spread all over India and the period of sale 
operations is prolonged. The! bigger karkhandars are sometimes 
able to obtain deposits from the public. The smaller merchants 
rely on indigenous bankers or bigger merchants. The iodebtedness 
of dependent workers leads to sweated labour. 

(iv) The Bhagalpur silk industry—Bihar and Orissa. —^This is 
now partly an organized and partly a cottage industry, 1,600 hand- 
looms being owned by weavers and 250 by the factories. But the 
factories also finance and market the goods of the weavers who are 
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in chronic debt to them and other merchants. The weavers work¬ 
ing in factories are equally indebted. No weaver would work on 
hire for a master unless he is paid Es. 150 to Es. 200 in advance. 
iSlo interest is charged for this advance, but if the weaver changes 
his master it must be repaid by the new master. The independ¬ 
ent weavers borrow against jew’ellery or against personal security. 
Only 30 per cent are free from debt. The rest are practically 
tied to their mahajans^ who have a sort of trade combination 
to protect their unsecured debts. No weaver can go to another 
madiajan without a certificate of discharge from his old mahajan. 
A weavers’ co-operative society was organized to help them, but 
the improvidence, dishonesty and lack of security of the weavers 
proved such stumbling blocks in the way of success that 
a sum of Es. 80,000 was lost in the venture. Advances in the 
shape of raw materials instead of cash were tried by the Bhagalpur 
Central Co-operative Bank, but they were converted into cash by 
the thriftless weavers by selling them at less than market prices. 
Government have started a Silk Institute at Bhagalpur to teach’ 
the w'eavers the use of improved methods and appliances with the 
object of helping them to hold their own, but the independent 
w’eaver suffers in competition with the factory owners, and the 
industry is thus slowly progressing towards its inevitable end, the 
factory stage. 

(v) Silk-worm rearing and silk weaving — Assam. —The rearing 
of the various kinds of silk worms, endi, muga and pat, and silk 
weavmg are important cottage industries in the Assam and Surma 
valleys. Most of the weaving is for use in the household, but 
there are professional weavers also who depend on the industry for 
their livelihood. The Superintendent of sericulture is devoting 
much attention to the rearing of the pat worm which yields fine 
silk, and progress has been made through the aid of six demonstra¬ 
tors. There is a good market outside Assam for endi and muga 
cloths, the price of which has greatly increased in the last ten years. 
Witnesses before the Provincial Committee have taken an optimis¬ 
tic view of the market. The Government emporium at Gauhati 
buys cloth from the middleman and from the actual weaver and 
sells it, the weaver receiving the sale proceeds less a deduction of 
half or one anna in the rupee. The Committee doubt whether 
much financial assistance is required by the rearer of silk worms. 
If, however, some help is required, they think' that a small grant 
from the Department of Industries might be made. The Gauhati 
emporium supplies good yarn at a reasonable rate to the sill- 
weavers and finds a market for the finished goods. For furthe) 
progress in this direction, more capital is said to be needed ant 
the Committee have recommended that Government shoub 
increase the working capital of the emporium. 
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(vi) Brassware industry — Madras. —^This industry thrives in 
Kumbakonam where there are about 100 smithies run by workmen 
and their families and 125 run by master-workmen employing 
other workers under them. The owners take brass-sheets from 
the traders, receive wages in advance either in lump or instal¬ 
ments at stipulated rates, manufacture the articles required by 
the traders according to their specification and deliver the goods 
within a month, failing which they pay interest at 12 per cent 
beyond that period. The master-workman gives advances to the 
workmen under him out of the advance received from the traders 
and pays them wages at a rate lower than that paid to him by 
the traders. Some master-workmen buy brass-sheets on their own 
account either on credit from -traders or from their own capital if 
they have any. In these cases they sell theii- finished articles to 
dealers in town for ready cash as they cannot afford to sell on credit 
to retail dealers outside the towms, but the traders appropriate 
the profit for themselves whether they give brass-sheets to the 
workmen or the latter buy them on their owm account. Workmen 
have generally money dealings only with traders, who give them 
not only their wages in advance, but also lend additional sums if 
required. The owned capital of traders is about Rs. 10 lakhs with a 
borrowed capital of an equal amount. Bigger traders who have 
their own capital do not borrow, but the smaller traders borrow 
from banks and occasionally from' indigenous bankers. Landholders 
and others who have surplus cash to invest sometimes deposit their 
money with some of these traders. The traders give their b'rass- 
sheets to workmen and pay them wages in advance. The finish¬ 
ed articles are sold mostly on credit to dealers in various parts of 
the Presidency and in Ceylon. Articles are also sent for 
ready cash or against D/P drafts to the Telugu districts. A small 
percentage of the articles is also sold for cash to local consumers. 
The industry is practically run by capitalist traders, the workers 
getting only their wages. 

(vii) Brass industry — Central Provinces. —The artisan is either 
paid wages or remunerated for his manufacturing charges. Some 
artisans borrow money from money-lenders for the purchase of 
brass-sheets for their business. 

(viii) Bell-metal industry—Central Provinces. —This is a 
flourishing industry and the bulk of the w'ares is disposed of locally. 
The big producers sell to itinerant traders on credit, and the latter 
sell to villagers on credit for four to six months, i.e., till harvest. 
The itinerant trader has to pay a higher price for credit purchases 
and in addition interest at 1 per cent per month. Some of the 
difficulties to be contended with are— 

(1) Competition of articles from Eankura (Bengal) due to the 
inferiority of the metal and lower cost of manufacture brought 
about by labour-saving machinery. There is also the competition 
of aluminium and German-silver ware. 
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(2) One big firm has obtained an advance from the local branch 
of the Allahabad Bank, but the terms are not long enough to suit 
the system of deferred sales. Some Poona and Calcutta firms from 
which raw material is imported grant credits for a month at a time. 

(ix) Bidi-making—Central Provinces. —This is one of the 
most promising forms of subsidiary industry that can be developed 
in the immediate future. The actual manufacturing of bidis is a 
simple process and is easily learnt. Provision for the supply of 
suitable Bombay tobacco can be made at reasonable terms and the 
only other important raw material, viz., tendu leaves, can be had 
in abundance in the province. The ordinary bidi-maker is paid 7 
annas a day for 1,000 bidis and many of them can earn about 
12 annas a day, if not more. The bidi establishments are largely 
managed by Gujeratis and Marwaris, w'ho have plenty of capital of 
their own. The Committee’s enquiries showed that the existing 
factories do not stand in need of financial assistance. 

(x) Cheroot industry — Burma. —The principal employs local 
girls to make the cheroots by hand at his house, and he buys the 
tobacco and other materials wdth money borrowed from the local 
Chettiyars or other lenders commonly without security. 

(xi) Bamboo mat industry — Assam. —Advances are given by 
middlemen in the shape of raw materials at high prices, the finished 
product is sold to them at low prices, and there is consequent unre- 
munerative business. The only way to improve the situation is 
by organizing co-operative societies, 

(xii) Caryet-iocaving, toy-making, etc.—United Provinces .— 
Many small industries are followed in the province of a type suit¬ 
able to provide the cultivator with occupation for his spare time. 
Carpet-w-eaving is an important rural industry. The dealers 
usually supply yarn and dyes to the weaver, who advances to the 
journeymen workers. In certain villages of the Ganges valley the 
■cultivator follows the profitable industry of turkey-breeding. 
Blower gardening and scent-making are also carried on in various 
parts of the province, and oils and scents command a large sale in 
the towns of Bengal and Bihar. In the sandy khadir along the 
Ganges and the other rivers, the making of ropes and baskets from 
grass or reeds is an important subsidiary industry. Blanket 
weaving is a famous industry in the sub-montane tracts and in 
some districts of the north-west, the women spinning wool and 
their husbands spinning during spare hours in many districts. 

(xiii) Poultry-farming—United Provinces. —Much has been done 
to improve the poultry of the province during the last eight or ten 
years. Government have given assistance to the United Provinces 
Poultry Association and the Itah’ Mission Farm, both of which 
have done much to improve the breed of the country fowls. 
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(xiv) Dairy-farming' — Assam .—^Four milk supply societies 
financed by the Sylhet central bank have been formed and the 
members who are also cultivators are financed to enable them to buy 
jgood cows and to supply pure milk at a moderate price. The sale of 
milk in Sylhet is arranged by the central bank on behalf of the 
societies. The loan is repaid by the members in easy terms by the 
daily supply of milk. It is proposed to have in due course a milk 
union to supervise the working of the societies. Government 
have recently granted a loan of Ks. 5,000 free of interest for five 
years and also lent the services of the Manager of the Upper 
Shillong Farm for organizing and supervising the societies. In 
certain other parts of Assam large-scale dairy-farming is carried 
on, financed by Marwaris. There is a ready market for the pro¬ 
ducts, and especially for pure milk. 

Work done bv Industries and Co-operative Departments in the 

Provinces. 

300. The Department of Industries in Assam is introducing 
improved looms on the hire purchase system through co-operative 
societies and granting industrial loans at 6 per cent interest. 
The Government emporium at Gauhati is providing a market for 
silk cloths, buying both from the middlemen and the actual 
weavers. There is a weaving institution at Gauhati and a new 
weaving branch attached to the Sylhet Training School. There 
are also touring weaving parties. 

The Government of Burma have for about ten years employed 
an officer as superintendent of cottage industries for the purpose 
of promoting cottage industries and improving their materials, 
appliances and technique, and in particular to assist them in obtain¬ 
ing the credit they need. The officer -works in close co-operation 
with the Co-operative Department. Besides special co-operative 
societies formed for particular industries, urban co-operative banks 
also supply credit to artisans and small industrialists. The rate of 
interest on loans from co-operative societies is 1]^ per cent per 
mensem. 

Though the Industries Department, which was established in 
Bihar and Orissa in 1920, has some duties to perform for orga¬ 
nized industries, its main function has hitherto been to assist the 
cottage workers. In this task it works in close touch with the 
Co-operative Department. Between them the t-^vn departments 
endeavour to provide the cottage workers with (1) technical assist" 
ance, (2) marketing facilities, and (3) finance. They have, to 
some extent, been successful in giving technical assistance espe¬ 
cially to weavers by introducing more efficient hand-looms and 
supplying new ideas for patterns. Technical assistance has been 
supplied both by central institutes at which -workers can be 
trained and by peripatetic instructors. The Coitage Industries 
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Institute has done something in the sphere of marketing, and 
central banks have also attempted to market the products of the 
members of special societies such as weavers and bell-metal 
workers. Through these societies too finance has been supplied. 
Under the Bihar and Orissa State Aid to Industries Act, provision 
is made for the grant of assistance by Government in the form of 
propaganda, demonstration and technical assistance. But the 
Provincial Committee reports that the possibilities of developing 
cottage industries in rural areas have not been as well examined 
as one should desire. 

The Co-operative Department in Madras along with the Indus¬ 
tries Department has done a great deal of work in improving cottage 
industries, and in organizing societies of various kinds to provide 
raw materials, to grant loans and to facilitate marketing. Under 
the Madras State Aid to Industries Act, Government assistance is 
available for cottage industries. 

The United Provinces Committee report that the Industries 
Department has attempted with success to improve technical and 
industrial training. The Provincial School of Arts and Crafts 
devotes itself to artistic education, though of late the school is 
reported to be more concerned with profit than art. 

301. There is little doubt that one of the main reason.s for the 
decline of some of the cottage industries is the lack of interest 
taken by Government in the past, at any rate up to 1921, in the 
fostering and development of these industjies. The circumstances 
^which led to this situation are detailed more fully in Chapter XVI 
and we should here like to observe that the policy therein out¬ 
lined in regard to the attitude of Government towards industries 
in general before 1921 applies also to cottage industries. After 
1921 some progress has been made in several of the provinces in 
the direction of the development of these industries, but it will 
take some time to make up the lee-way arising out of the policy 
of inactmn in previous years. In view of the fact that some of 
these industries provide subsidiary occupations for the large mass 
of the agricultural population, while some others are likely to 
provide alternative occupation for people now engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, we consider that provincial Governments should devote their 
earnest attention to the development of these industries. 

302. From a study of the Provincial Committees’ Eeports we 
have come to the conclusion that by the introduction of new and 
the expansion of the existing industries much can be done to 
provide the cultivator with a suitable subsidiary occupation for 
his spare time. Despite a complete lack of organization there 
are many thriving industries wdth established markets both in 
India and overseas. All the industries stand in need of organi¬ 
zation and guidance in the selection of designs and processes, 
assistance in obtaining suitable tools in marketing, in the diffusion 
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of market intelligence and in the advertising of their wares. The 
cheap supply of power for agricultural purposes is likely to stimulate 
some of the existing industries and also to enable new industries 
being started. There is a good deal of useful work that can be 
done by both the Co-operative and Industries Departments in the 
introduction of new and the development of existing cottage in¬ 
dustries which will ultimately result in relieving the poverty of 
the small cultivator and raising his standard of living. 

303. A common feature about these industries is Aat the people 
engaged in them do not, as a rule, make for stock but only make 
to order, having received the necessary raw material or an advance 
in money. This is said to be due to a variety of reasons, viz. : 

(1) lack of capital; 

(2) uncertainty about marketing products due to importation 

of cheaper and more convenient substitutes; 

(3) unwillingness to take up contracts for continued regular 

supply due to inability to organize the business so as 
to obtain uniformity of quality in the raw material 
and in the workmanship; 

(4) need for co-ordinating specialized functions in such in¬ 

dustries ; 

(5) the lengthy technical processes involved in some indus¬ 

tries such as calico-printing and the inability of a 
small artisan to lock up his capital for long; and 

(6) the seasonal nature of the industry and the facilities 

afforded by the middleman to keep the artisan going 
during the slack season. 

304. The result of working on raw materials supplied by dealers 
on credit and selling the finished products to the dealers is said 
to be generally to the detriment of the artisan, as he has to pay a 
higher price for the raw materials supplied on credit in addition 
to interest on their value, and is allowed lower prices on the 
manufactured goods. In our opinion, the remedy for this state 
of affairs lies in the formation of co-operative societies for helping 
the artisans, though the general experience of the working of co¬ 
operative artisan societies has not been satisfactory so far in most 
of the provinces. Some industrial co-operative societies are, 
however, working successfully. For instance, the Basin Weaver 
Society is reported by the Central Provinces Committee to be 
working very succe.ssfully. Other instances are also found in other 
Provincial Committees’ Eeports. The chief difficulties to be sur¬ 
mounted are generally ;— 

(i) indebtedness of the artisans, 

(ii) lack of organization among them, and 

(iii) marketing difficulties. 
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Peesent financial facilities. 

305. The financial needs of the rural and cottage industries may 
he summed up under three heads ; 

(i) purchase of raw materials; 

(ii) working expenses during the period of production; and 

(iii) financial accommodation between the period of pro¬ 

duction and the final disposal by sale in the up-country 

markets. 

306. The financial agencies are : 

(i) the urban and rural money-lender; 

(ii) the merchant or dealer in raw materials or produce of 

an industry; 

(iii) the co-operative banks and producers’ societies; 

(iv) the Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banks; 

and 

(v) Government through the Department of Industries and 

the Co-operative Department. 

.Several Provincial Committees report that the Imperial Bank of 
India and the joint-stock banks provide practically no finance at 
all to these rural industries. The enterpreneur is, under the exist¬ 
ing organization of small industries, the dominating figure. His 
methods and the money-lender’s methods are reported to be far 
from satisfactory. The rates of interest charged by them, in most 
cases, are exorbitant. Some independent artisans work on their 
own. If they are part time agriculturists owning land, it is easy 
to raise money on its security at the usual rate, but where this 
credit resource is lacking, they have to borrow from the money¬ 
lenders who buy their finished product and who sell the raw 
materials. As examples of the interest rates paid by traders and 
artisans, the following may be quoted from the Provincial Peports. 
The weaver in the Punjab pays interest varying from 12| to 37J 
per cent. The master workmen in the brass industry in Madras 
buy their sheets on credit from traders paying 12 per cent interest. 
Artisans in this industry in the Central Provinces have to pay 
money-lenders interest at 9 to 15 per cen_t per annum. In the 
ease of the bell-metal industry the firms who supply raw materials 
charge interest at to 12 per cent per annum. Weavers in the 
silk industry in Bhagalpur pay 12J per cent on loans against 
ornaments and higher rates on loans on personal security. The 
Bhettiyar’s rate of interest to people engaged in the cheroot 
industry in Burma are IJ to 2 per cent per mensem. In Bombay 
bigger Imrhhandars pay 3 to per cent on deposits from the 
public; smaller merchants pay 6 to 9 per cent on loans from indi- 
.genous bankers and bigger merchant's. 
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What credit agencies can do. 

307. A proper agency for financing the rural industrialist on 
cheap terms and for rescuing him from the clutches of the money¬ 
lender and the middleman, where these drive unfair bargains with 
him regarding supply of raw material and sale of finished product, 
appears to be very essential. In spite of the not very hopeful 
experience in the past, we think that co-operative industrial banks 
or well organised co-operative urban banks are the best agencies to 
meet the requirements of these industries satisfactorily. We 
recommend that co-operative institutions should be established to 
finance the rural industries on a larger scale than at present. 
German experience in the field of co-operative organization for 
small industries and small traders and retailers is worth studying, 
and this might be done by deputing men to go and study the 
problem on the spot, as it is not possible to lay down general 
principles in the case of small industries as can be done in the 
case of large industries. Such institutions should be able to tackle 
the problem of indebtedness of the artisans, and by propaganda 
and education remove the existing defects in their character and 
efficiency. We recommend'that Government should give assistance 
in connection with propaganda and education and should also be 
prepared to provide funds for the movement, if it grows on a larg& 
scale and is in need of .such funds. 


Technical adviser to industrial societies. 

308. It is not necessary for the co-operative societies dealing 
with such industries to have industrial or technical advisers on their 
permanent staff. A manager with ordinarv comraonsense should 
be able to carry on, and there should be no difficulty in securing valu¬ 
able advice and guidance from the people in charge of large-scale 
industries without any cost. 


Warehouses and co-operative sale societies and depots. 

309. The Provincial Committees have also recommended the 
establishment of licensed warehouses and co-operative wholesale 
depots for storing and sale of products of cottage industries. We 
are in agreement with this recommendation, and we hope that 
with the help of these warehouses and wholesale depots, and under 
the competent guidance of the provincial marketing boards which 
we have recommended elsewhere, most of the marketing difficulties 
will be reduced, if not altogether removed. Co-operative sale 
societies could also be of much help in opening markets for pro- 
iiicts of rural industries in commercial centres. 
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310. We may refer in this connection to the useful work done 
by the Arts and Crafts Emporium', Lucknow, which is reported 
to have established a contact between the products of the cottage 
and village industries in the province with internal and external 
markets. We support the recommendation of the United Provinces 
Committee that its activities should be extended in various direc¬ 
tions such as imparting commercial and technical education to 
the industry and trade, assisting in the production of approved 
designs prepared by the School of Arts and Crafts, advertising the 
artistic products of the industries and acting as the headquarters 
of a system of sale depots not only in the province but also in the 
major towns of other provinces. 

State Aid to Industries Act. 

311. The Central Provinces and Bengal Committees have recom-. 
mended the enactment of State Aid to Industries Acts in their pro¬ 
vinces on lines similar to those in Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
We commend these proposals to the Provincial Governments for 
their consideration and w^e are glad to note that such a Bill has 
been brought before the Bengal Legislative Council, though we 
have no information regarding its progress. We refer again to 
these Acts later on in paragraphs 414 to 418 in connection with 
organized industries. The provincial industrial corporations which- 
we have recommended elsewhere, may also help rural and cottage- 
industries. 



CHAPTER XV. 


FINANCIAL EEQUIREMENTS OF OTHER CLASSES OP 

POPUrTATION. 

312. We have dealt in the preceding chapters with the financial 
requirements of the agriculturist and the people engaged in small 
rural and cottage industries. We shall deal in later chapters with 
the financial facilities required by the classes of population engaged 
in small, middle-sized and large industries, and in foreign trade. 
In this chapter we shall devote some attention to the needs of the 
mtermediate classes of the population, namely, the middle class 
people, small traders and shopkeepers, salaried classes, contractors 
and labourers. 


Middle Class Population. 

313. In order to illustrate the problems of the middle class 
population we summarize below the position of this class from 
the Reports of some of the Provincial Committees. 

Bengal .—Credit is required for financing individuals to take up 
definite occupations. There is no association or institution for this 
purpose which could give credit on the personal security of the 
borrower or on the guarantee of a third party, but the need for such 
institutions is great owing to the growing unemployment among the 
middle class population. Financial accommodation is also required 
by this class for the acquisition of houses and other tangible assets, 
loans for which can be repaid in instalments. 

Bihar and Orissa .—Loans required by professional men and 
others engaged in miscellaneous occupations are mostly on the 
security of house property, jewellery, fixed deposits, insurance 
policies and stock exchange securities. Very few banks lend 
against personal security alone, .the money-lender charging high 
rates of interest being the usual resort in such cases. The insurance 
companies and the Imperial Bank of India advance only against 
first classs security such as Government securities and insurance 
policies, but such advances are not large. Joint-stock banks in the 
province take a much larger share than haight be expected in 
financing this class of population and it is said that the high rates 
of interest so obtained have the unfortunate tendency of diverting 
their resources from productive credit to consumers’ credit. 

The Central Areas .—The Central Areas Committee have also 
urged the need for financial accommodation for the urban com¬ 
munity and have referred specially to the facilities for acquiring 
houses. 
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Burma .—The Burma Committee refer to the example set in 
New York by the Personal Loan Department of the National City 
Bank of New York which grants loans of Es. 150 to Es. 3,000 to 
any person who earns a regular income or has his own business, 
on personal security, on the security of guarantors, or on suitable 
collateral security. Facilities are given for repayment by monthly 
instalments and arrangements are made for the insurance of the 
life of the borrower. Loans are also required to pay medical and 
educational expenses, taxes or insurance premia and for other 
objects such as the purchase of household equipment. 

Sal.\ried Classes. 

314. The Bihar and Orissa Committee report that a large 
majority of the salaried classes borrow from money-lenders at 
ruinous rates of interest. The Central Areas Committee also refer 
to the need of the clerks in Government and Municipal services for 
finance for purchase of houses, marriages in the family and educa¬ 
tion of children and add that some of them are actually paying high 
rates of interest varying from 37J to 300 per cent. 

Contractors. 

315. Contractors form a large class of urban borrowers in all 
provinces and have often to bonow for carrying out their contracts.. 
Like agriculturists and traders they are at present compelled to 
pay high rates of interest and their loans are from joint-stock banks 
and urban money-lenders on the security of house property, 
jewellery and cash certificates. In many cases, no security is 
ordinarily available and consequently they have to subject them¬ 
selves to paying the heavy charges of money-lenders. 

Small Traders and Shop-keepers. 

316. Small traders and shop-keepers also find difficulty in secur¬ 
ing credit on reasonable terms and have to depend upon money¬ 
lenders for finance. These traders and shop-keepers have them¬ 
selves to give credit to most of the salaried and professional classes 
in the cities. 

Co-operative Urban Banks. 

317. Most of the Provincial Committee agree that co-operative- 
credit societies of the Schultze-Delitzsch type are the most suitable 
banking agencies for all middle class and working people other than 
agriculturists. We agree with the Provincial Comanittees and re¬ 
commend that limited liability co-operative societies, generally 
known as urban banks, should be established, wherever necessary 
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facilities and conditions exist, for the benefit of these classes of the 
population. We have suggested in connection with the agricul¬ 
tural primary societies that their membership must not be confiined- 
to a special creed, caste or calling or to a special class of agricul¬ 
turists. In the case of these urban banks, we do not see any objec¬ 
tion to special societies for salary-earners if these societies are 
looked upon as thrift societies for collecting and investing the 
savings of their members. The duty of these urban banks should 
be to try to do for the small trader, the small merchant and the 
middle class population what the commercial banks are doing for 
the big trader and the big merchant. 

318. The following statement giving the number of members- 
and capital of the urban banks working in the various provinces 
on the 30th June 1930* shows the progress of this class of co-opera¬ 
tive society in India and the vast scope that still exists for their 
further expansion in the future :— 

Urban Banks. 


1 

i 




In thousands. 



Number 







of 

Member- 






Socie¬ 

ties. 

ship. 

1 Capital 
and 

Reserve. 

Depo¬ 

sits. 

Loans. 

Total 

Working- 

Capital. 




Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

47 

1,800 

90 

1 

3,26 

28 

1 

4,44 

Assam , . . 

4S 

8,644 

3,51 

10,71 

26 

14,48- 

Bengal 

Not furnished. 



i 


Bihar and Orissa 

79 

16,214 

10,95 

12,93 

1,60 

25,48- 

Bombay 

70 

120,058 

65,80 

2,10,59 

6,08 

2,82,47' 

Burma 

91 

1 10,584 

17,95 

10,14 

89 

28,98 

Central Provinces 

Not furnished. 





Delhi . « 

Not furnished. 

I 




Madras 

940 

1 203,714 

84,64 

64,47 

1,06,24 

2,55,35 

North-West Frontier 

Not furnished. 





Province. 


1 





Punjab 

505 

29,877 1 

Fi 

gures not availab 

le. 

United Provinces 

1 

71 

20,568 

9,67 j 

8,85 

43 

18,95 


* The dates vary with reference to the co-operative year in each province 
the latest figures available are given. 
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319. In view of the importance of the expansion of urban 
banks, we have discussed this subject in some detail with the 
foreign banking experts and w'e make the following recommenda¬ 
tions :— 

(i) .4rea 0 / operation .—The development of large urban bank.s 
should be encouraged though restrictions on the area of operation 
may be considered with reference to the extent and population of 
the towns served by these banks so that the operations of the bank 
may not become unwieldy. 

(ii) Share Capital .—In view of the fact that urban banks are 
on the limited liability basis, unlike agricultural credit societies 
where the liability is unlimited, w'e see no objection to members 
•of the urban banks being asked ordinarily to take up reserve liabi¬ 
lity not exceeding twice the subscribed share capital. Where the 
share capital is fixed at a relatively small figure, the reserve liabi¬ 
lity may, however, be correspondingly high in order to create a 
sound business basis. We consider this kind of additional liability 
a good safeguard for creditors in case of bankruptcy, and it is cal¬ 
culated to enhance the confidence of the investing public. 

(hi) Management .—It is necessary to have as manager a quali¬ 
fied person trained in banking. This necessity arises from the 
fact that there is not the same mutual interest in such institutions 
■as is expected to exist in agricultural credit societies. As in the 
case of the latter societies, we do not see the necessity for creating 
hn these urban societies supervising boards apart from the manag¬ 
ing committees. 

(iv) Business .—There is no objection to these institutions 
doing all kinds of banking business to meet the requirements of 
their members, but they should be debarred from entering into 
forw'ard delivery contracts in any market either on their own 
account or on account of the members. As money circulates more 
rapidly in urban centres than in villages, these urban banks, on 
account of this special feature, do modern advanced banking busi¬ 
ness and deal with their members on current account. The grant¬ 
ing of cash credits, dealing in cheques, collecting and discounting 
inland bills, clearing and remittance business have all been per¬ 
mitted nearly everywhere for urban co-operative credit societies and 
should be encouraged in India also. 

(v) Advances .—Advances should ordinarily not be for long 
term, but if the banks have adequate resources, they can grant 
intermediate credits up to 50 per cent of their share capital and 
reserves and 75 per cent of the long-term deposits, in conformity, 
in the latter case, with the periods of maturity. 

We agree with the Bombay Committee that urban bank’s 
■should not be allowed to finance joint-stock concerns as they are 
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not intended for such concerns. Urban primary non-credit socie¬ 
ties may be financed by urban banks according to special local 
conditions. 

We recommend that urban banks may be permitted to advance 
money on the security of gold and silver ornaments, on the former 
up to 75 per cent and on the latter up to 50 per cent of the value. 
Such loans need not necessarily be limited to the individual 
borrowing power of the members as fixed by the managing com¬ 
mittee. Greatest care is, however, required in valuing and hold¬ 
ing in custody gold and silver pledged with the bank. Advances 
^to traders may also be given on sound and authorized warehouse 
receipts. We also recommend that so far as possible these urban 
banks may adopt the Morris plan of advancing and recouping loans,, 
particularly to the salaried classes, whose character and income, as 
well as sureties, are sound. The principal features of the plan are 
usually as follows ;— 

The Morris plan bank is organized to meet the credit needs of 
the salaried men who cannot approach the regular banks. In the 
case of the salaried man the following procedure is adopted. 
Loans are made on the applicant furnishing references as to his 
character and income and two good sureties. If he borrows 
$50-00, ■ interest is deducted at 6 per cent, for the year and 
he is paid $47'00 on his agreeing to become a subscriber to the 
C class certificate on the basis of fifty weekly instalments of $1‘00 
each. There is a penalty of five cents in the case of default of any 
instalment. As soon as the fifty payments are made he becomes 
the holder of a paid-up certificate, but his loan is due only after two 
more weeks when he can use the certificate either to cancel the 
loan or to obtain a B Class certificate with interest at 5 per cent 
and make new arrangements for the repayment of the old loan. 
Ha has thus come to borrow but remains to lend as, once the habit 
of saving the weekly dollar is created, it goes on. He could use 
the B Class certificates as collateral for new loans but he need 
not provide sureties in this case. He can cash these certificates 
on a month’s notice. Thus the man who would have been at the 
mercy of a loan shark is converted into a valuable co-operai;Or. 

(vil Financing agency and balancing centre. As far as possibje 
the co-operative central banks should act as financing agencies and 
balancing centres for non-agricultnral urban banks recommended 
above. Where urban banks are stronger than central co-operative 
banks or where the latter do not meet the special requiremerts of 
urban banks, urban banks should be allow'ed to deal directly with 
the provincial co-operative bank. Sufficient cash balances should 
be kept by urban banks with the central or the provincial bank 
from which they receive discount or rediscount facilities. It might 
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be necessary, if there is a considerable development of urban 
banks, that the latter should have their own central banks differ¬ 
ent from the central banks of agricultural credit societies. But it 
will be undesirable to have a separate apex bank. There should 
be only one provincial bank apart from the provincial land mortgage 
corporation. 

(vii) Relations with commercial banks .—With the approval of 
the Registrar, large urban banks may be allowed to keep accounts 
with commercial banks, especially for the purpose of discounting, 
clearing and remittance business. 

(viii) Auditing .—Our proposals regarding provincial and districji 
"audit unions in Chapter IX apply to the audit of urban banks also. 

Co-operative Societies for Labourers. 

320. The Bihar and Orissa Committee have given some atten¬ 
tion to the requirements of labouring classes for credit and have 
pointed out that co-operative societies organized for them have not 
been particularly successful owing to the lack of thrift and educa¬ 
tion on the part of the members. As pointed out by the Townsend 
Committee on Co-operation in Madras, labouring classes are ex¬ 
tremely poor and co-operative societies for these classes offer special 
problems of organization, supervision and finance. We share the 
hope of the Bihar and Orissa- Committee that education and better 
organization may enable the landless labouring classes to form and 
work successfully co-operative societies of their own and thereby 
escape the evil effects of resort to money-lenders. We also support 
the recommendation of the Committee that employers should in 
their own interest give greater attention to the provision of credit 
facilities for their employees and should also take more part in the 
supervision of co-operative societies started for their benefit. We 
suggest that employers may assist the co-operative organizations 
by effecting recoveries of loans by deductions from wages, an 
arrangement which may form part of the contract for advancing 
the loan by the societies. 

Other Agencies. 

321. We do not think that co-operative urban banks alone can 
solve the problem of the classes of population we have mentioned 
above. Private enterprise on a commercial scale should also go 
hand in hand with the development of co-operative organizations. 
In Germany, for example, there is a great number of public bank¬ 
ing institutions which go by the name of City Mortgage Institu- 
‘tions, which are the result of extension to cities of the principle 
of Landschaften in agricultural areas. They are engaged in the 
business of granting amortization loans to owners of improved real 
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■estate or of land in process of being developed. In their organiza¬ 
tion and their regulations they resemble the Landschajten. The 
establishment of similar institutions in India is a matter of urgent 
necessity. Such institutions may be useful in relieving some of 
the sound loan offices in Bengal and some urban co-operative 
banks elsewhere of part of their land and house mortgage business 
which is not their normal function. These latter institutions can 
then render greater help to the middle classes by furnishing short¬ 
term credit, keeping their assets more liquid and increasing the 
Telocity of the circulation of capital. 

322. The Bihar and Orissa Committee have referred to the 
•difficulty placed in the way of contractors getting finance at reason¬ 
able rates by th& existing rules of business and methods of accounts 
of the Public Works Department and public bodies, which does 
iiot allow of all payments being made to the contractors through 
their financing banks or bankers. They have accordingly recom¬ 
mended that contractors should be encouraged to arrange finance 
through approved banks or bankers and that the acceptance of 
tenders should be communicated to the contractor as well as to the 
bank, which should further be assured that all monies due to the 
contractor will be paid to it. On the basis of this arrangement, 
banks would be prepared to finance contractors up to approved 
limits at lower rates of interest than are charged at present. We 
support the recommendation of the Provincial Committee that any 
technical difficulties in the way of implementing such arrangement 
should be removed. 
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FINANCIAL EEQUIEEMENTS OF INDUSTEIES. 

The position of industries in the economic life of the country^ 

323, India is predominantly an agricultural country. Accord¬ 
ing to the census tables of 1921, only about ten per cent of the- 
population was employed in industrial occupations as compared 
with about 73 per cent on agriculture. At the same time, the 
need for industrialization in India is great from a purely economic- 
point of view as well as in the interests of the agricultural 
population of India. 

324. The policy followed by the Eritish Administration in? 
India in regard to the development of industries up to the time 
of the Great War is explained in the following passage, taken 
from paragraph 105 of the Eeport of the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission (1916-18) ;— 

“The commercial instincts of the East India Com¬ 
pany had from its earliest days in this country led 
it to make various attempts to improve those Indian 
industries from which its export trade was largely 
drawn, as, for example, by organizing and financing 
the manufacture of cotton and silk piece-goods: and' 
silk yarn, although this policy met with opposition 
from vested interests in England, which were at one¬ 
time sufficiently powerful to insist that it should be- 
suspended and that the Company should instead con¬ 
centrate on the export from India of the raw 
material nece.ssary for manufactures in England. 
The effects of this traditional policy* continued for 
some time after the Company had ceased to be a 
trading body, and even after it had been replaced 
by the direct rule of the Crown, and doubtless 
moulded such subsequent efforts as were made in the 
.same direction by Government. But as laissez faire 
viev'S gradually gained increasing acceptance both 
in England and in India, these spasmodic efforts 
became less frequent, and the first attempt at a 
general policy of industrial development took only 
two forms-—a very imperfect provision of technical 
and industrial education, and the collection and dis¬ 
semination of commercial and industrial informa¬ 
tion.” 

* For instances of this policy see pages 297 to 300 of the Eeport of the Indian 
Industrial Conraiission, 
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325. This policy of non-intervention in the development of 
Indian industries was generally pursued up to 1914, Sporadic 
■efforts for giving active assistance to industries were, however, 
made by some of the local Governments, and these led in Madras 
to the development of the aluminium hollow-ware and chrome¬ 
tanning enterprises. Provincial departments of industries were 
also set up before 1914 in many of the provinces, though in most, 
cases they existed only in a state of embryo. This policy of non¬ 
intervention of Government and their attitude towards the indus¬ 
trial development of the country combined with instances of 
anomalies in the fiscal, railway and stores purchase policies till 
recently followed in the country has exposed tfie Government to 
the charge of open hostility towards the interests of Indian indus¬ 
tries prompted by the over-riding consideration of advancing 
British interests. We would like in this connection to refer to 
the speech of the President of the third session of the Indian 
Industrial and Commercial Congress, 1926.* 

326. In spite of the lack of any support from the Government 
and the prevalence of deterrent factors which the; Government did 
not attempt to remove, it is indisputable that there has been con¬ 
siderable progress in the last three or four decades in the matter of 
industrial development in India. The number of joint stock 
■companies at work registered in India with rupee capital has 
increased from 1,309 with a paid-up capital of Rs. 29 crores in 
1895-96, to 5,189 with a paid-up capital of Rs. 231 crores in 1921- 
•22, and to 6,330 with a paid-up capital of Rs. 279 crores in 
1928-29, this being the last year for which statistics are available. 
‘Some further idea of this development can be obtained by examin¬ 
ing the position in regard to five principal industries, namely, 
jute, cotton, iron and steel, coal, and tea. The numbers ot looms 
-and spindles employed in the jute mills have increased from about 
10,000 .and 215.000 respectively in 1895-96 to 50,000 and 1,068,000 
in 1924-25. The total Indian production of cotton mills has 
increased from 423 million pounds in case of yarn and 83 million 
pounds in case of woven goods in 1896-97 to 719 million and 459 
million pounds respectively in 1924-25. The production of pig 
iron has advanced from 35,000 tons in 1901 to 884,000 tons in 
1924-25. The production of coal has expanded from 3J million 
tons in 1895 to 21 million tons in 1925. The total export of tea 
Tas increased from 139 million pounds in 1895-96 to 348 million 
pounds in 1924-25. f 

327. At the same time, there is a general feeling in India that 
the progress made by India in her industrial development during 

* Report of the third session of the Indian Industrial and Commerc'al 
Congress, 1926, page’ 19 and 20. 

t The figures after 192*-25 have not been given, as in some cases the pro¬ 
duction in recent years has been helped by the imposition of protective 
duties on imports. 
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the last fifty years is very meagre compared with her vast resources- 
and the needs of her large population. This is fully borne out 
by the extent of her dependence on the imports of foreign manu¬ 
factures. In 1928-29, for instance, the total value of the import¬ 
ed articles, mainly or wholly manufactured, amounted to about 
Es. 180 crores out of the total imports of Es. 253 crores^ while- 
the total value of exported articles, mainly or wholly manufactured, 
amounted to Es. 90 crores out of the total exports of Es. SSO* 
crores. As against these figures, the value of raw materials and 
produce and articles mainly unmanufactured exported from the 
country amounted to as much as Es. 170 crores, while the 
value of such articles imported from other countries during 
the same year amounted to about Es. 23 crores. As the 
Industrial Commission observed :* “India produces nearly 
all the raw materials necessary for the requirements of a modem 
community; but is unable to manufacture many of the articles and 
materials essential alike in times of peace and war”. India is- 
still almost wholly dependent on foreign countries for the plant 
and machinery and chemicals which she requires and the produc¬ 
tion of which may be regarded as the index of the industrial pro¬ 
gress of any country. The need for a rapid industrialization of 
the country can hardly be exaggerated from a purely economic 
point of view, as it will tend to absorb that portion of the popula¬ 
tion which cannot be supported by agriculture, will provide a 
remedy for the gradually increasing unemployment among the 
middle class people, and will result in an improvement in the 
standard of living generally. As early as 1880 it was observed 
by the Indian Famine Commission that : “at the root of much- 
of the poverty of the people of India and the risks to which they 
are exposed in seasons of scarcity lies the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass of 
the population”. 

328. It is no wonder that for some years before the Great War 
Indian economists and Indian politicians had expressed their dis¬ 
contentment with the economic dependence of India on foreign 
money and foreign manufactures. According to thein^ the domina¬ 
tion which the capital, enterprise and skill of England exercised 
over the trade and manufactures of India had "an insidi¬ 
ous infiuence which paralysed the springs of all the various activi¬ 
ties which together make up the life of a nation.”! The discon¬ 
tentment was voiced in the Indian Industrial Conference which 
began in 1905. The Government of India, however, did not accept 
responsibility for giving active assistance to industries until after 
the outbreak of the Great War, when the contraction of commerce 
in the West served to bring home in a striking manner the extent 
of India’s economic dependence on Europe. 


• official summary of report. 

t Ranade—Essay-s on Indian Economics, .3rd Edition, page 92. 
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329. In 1916 Government appointed the Indian Industrial Com¬ 
mission. That body reported in 1918; and as they observed in the 
summary of their report, the constructive proposals made by them 
depended on the acceptance of two principles :— 

(1) that in future Government must play an active part in 

the industrial development of the country, with the 
aim of making India more self-contained in respect 
of men and material, and 

(2) that it is impossible for Government to undertake that 

part, unless provided with adequate administrative 
equipment and forearmed with reliable scientific and 
technical advice. 

The problem, as it presented itself to the Commission, was largely 
one of organization; and the machinery which they proposed to 
set up included central and provincial departments of industries 
manned largely by all-India scientific and technical services. Ac¬ 
cording to their recommendations, the main activities of Govern¬ 
ment in respect of industries were to include, (1) research^ C2) 
industrial and technical education, (3) commercial and industrial 
intelligence, (4) direct assistance, technical and financial, and (5) 
the purchase of stores. The Montagu-Chelmsford import on 
Constitutional Eeforms, 1917, also recognized that “the Govern¬ 
ment must admit and shoulder its responsibility for furthering the 
industrial development of the country.’’ Later, the appointment- 
of the Tariff Board, on the recommendations of the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion, contributed its share to the progress of industrialization in 
India, the industries which have benefited most as a result of the 
action taken on the recommendations of the Board being cotton 
textiles, iron and steel, and match. 

330. Under the changes made in the Indian constitution in 
1921, the main responsibility for the development of industries by 
the State passed to the Ministers in the provinces. This change- 
made it impossible for the Governments concerned to give 
effect in full to the organization recommended by the In¬ 
dustrial Commission. Nevertheless, the various recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission furnished the Ministers with valuable 
material indicating the lines on which they might proceed in the 
discharge of their responsibilities in the matter. Some 
amount of progress on the lines advocated by the Commission has 
taken place in almost every province, though the financial diffi¬ 
culties of recent years and the limitations imposed on the spending 
powers of Ministers by the diarcfiical form of constitution have- 
operated as impediments. An account of the action taken in 
various directions like organization, technical education, develop¬ 
ment of cottage industries, research and investigations, financial 
assistance, etc., will be found in Clow’s “The State and 
Industry’’, published in 1928, which also gives the action taken 
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by the Central Government in matters, witlr which the latter are 
concerned, including “protection 

331. There is, however, still a considerable amount of feeling 
among the intelligentsia of India that the State, and particularly 
the Central Government, is not taking as much interest as it ought 
to in the development of India’s industries. They contend that 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board have in many cases not 
been given effect to promptly or fully; that indeed the Board’s 
report on chemical industries, though made in 1929, has not 
yet been published; that generally speaking no revision 
of railway rates has been made on the lines suggested 
in chapter XIX of the Eeport of the Industrial Commission; and 
that for ten years no action has been taken by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment on the recommendation in para. 292 of the Commission’s 
Beport asking for the appointment at the earliest possible date of 
an expert committee to examine the possibilities of establishment 
of industrial banks in India. In a later paragraph we shall deal 
with the effect of this feeling on the investment of capital by 
Indians in Indian industries. 

332. Since the outbreak of the Great War there has been a 
marked increase in the amount of Indian capital invested in 
Indian industries, though the flow has received a check in recent 
years owing to the depressed state of business generally. Never¬ 
theless, a not inconsiderable amount of capital* invested in Indian 
industries is still non-Indian. The result is that the control and 
management in the case of some of the important industries are 
even now in the hands of non-Indian firms. The predominance 
of non-Indian management in some of the important industries 
has detracted from the value of Indian participation in industrial 
enterprises.' Generally speaking, the managing agents have not 
given any scope to Indians to hold such positions in the com¬ 
panies they manage as might have given these Indians an opportu¬ 
nity to have a comprehensive idea both in regard to the technique 
of production and management of the business. 

333. A strong feeling has, however, grown among the Indian 
intelligentsia that the control and management of Indian indus¬ 
tries should pass to an increasing degree to the hands of Indians; 
and this feeling has also been voiced in the past by some of the 
English administrators of the country\ For example, speaking 
on the 21st March 1916 in the Imperial Legislative Council on 
the resolution which led to the appointment of the Industrial 
Commission, Sir William Clark, then Member of Commerce, said 
that “the building up of industries where the capital, control and 
management should be in the hands of Indians” was “the special 
object which we all have in view’^; and he deprecated the taking 
of any steps “which might merely mean that the mahufacturer 


• We have been unable to ascertain the figures with any degree of teouraey. 
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Tiviio now competes with you from a distance would transfer his- 
Rctivities to India and compete with you within your own 
boundaries”. It is possible that more progressive assistance by 
the State towards the development of Indian industries will make 
.adequate capital available in India for investment in safe and 
■sound industrial concerns. This was the anticipation expressed 
by the minority of the Indian Fiscal Commission in paragraph 50 
-of their note of dissent. In marked contrast to the attitude of 
the State towards industries in India stands the action taken by 
•Governments in certain other countries like the United States of 
America and Japan 

The United States of America .—In the United States a 
national industrial policy has deliberately been adopted. This con¬ 
scious effort made by the Government of the country to advance 
its industrial interests is fully illustrated by the development of 
the iron industry, which is referred to in the following words by 
Professor Taussig :— 

“Eich natural resources, business skill, improvements in 
transportation, widespread training in applied 
science, abundant and manageable labour supply— 
these, perhaps, suffice to account for the pheno¬ 
menon. But would these forces have turned in this 
direction so strongly and unerringly but for the shelter 
from foreign competition?” 

The development of the American industry thus appears to have 
been expedited by timely intervention of the Government. 

Japan .—The Government of Japan has also actively associated 
itself with the process of industrialization of that country. At 
the time of the Eestoration in 1868, the economic condition of 
Japan was much worse than that of India in 1757, but during the 
course of little over half a century, she has become one of the most 
fascinating countries of the world, in so far as industrial and 
commercial phenomena are concerned.* Japan had been secluded 
from the world for about three centuries and while she had no 
powerful and wealthy mercantile class comparable to that which 
existed in England in the eighteenth century, the only industry 
in which she could take pride was the production on a small scale 
by craftsmen of special articles of luxury and military equipment 
for the knights and nobles. This, together with the extremely 
unsatisfactory conditions regarding other aspects of economic and 
political condition of the country, led the Japanese to consider 
seriously the urgency of rapid westernization of Japan, and while 
the European military equipment and methods were adopted whole¬ 
sale, the need for speedy industrialization was no less recognized. 
There were, however, very severe obstacles to be overcome. There 


Modern Japan and its problems ” by Allen. 
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were, on tlie one hand, tradition and social customs preventing 
any sort of individual initiative, while the lack of capital neces¬ 
sary for financing large-scale manufacturing industries accentuated 
these difficulties still more. The seriousness of the situation was. 
promptly realized by the Government which was thus compelled 
to step in from the very first and embark on an active national 
policy. Besides sending numerous students abroad in order to. 
study the industrial and conamercial technique of the West, en¬ 
gaging foreign experts in order to train those at home, and pro¬ 
viding other machinery for industrial training, it also pioneered' 
many new industries, such as textile, iron and steel and ship¬ 
building industries; it has supplied the capital wherever possible, 
while in other cases, it has rendered substantial help by granting 
subsidies or giving protection. The a.ssistance which the Govern¬ 
ment rendered to the industries was by no means confined to the 
above; commercial museums established by the Government in 
almost all the cities hold periodical exhibitions, thereby facilitating 
sale of goods abroad, and also supply useful information to the 
traders, while the various guilds, numbering over a thousand, 
have been established under Government auspices, with the object 
of regulating the quality of the product. The establishment of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank in 1880 and of the Industrial Bank 
of Japan in 1902 have also given much impetus to the progress, 
of Japan’s industrial development. The amazing progress which 
Japan has made in the matter of her industrial development 
during the last sixty years as a refsult of this active policy 
of the Government will be realized from the fact that the 
contribution of manufactured goods to her total export trade 
rose from 1'14 percent, in 1868 to 4252 per cent, in 1928, 
the figures for the import trade being reduced from 60’57 per 
cent, in 1868 to 15T6 per cent, in 1928. This extraordinary 
growth of industrial activity is also reflected in the figures for 
the exports and imports of raw materials; while the country at 
the beginning of her industrial career exported as much as 26‘27 
per cent, and imported not more than 4’98 per cent, of raw 
materials, the progress of industrialization has resulted in changing 
these figures to 4T7 per cent, and 53T2 per cent, in 1928*. 

Even in England wherefrom lias emanated the doctrine of 
laissez faire imposed on the governmental policy in this country, 
the need for active participation by the Government in the pro¬ 
motion of industrial interests has come to be effectively recognized 
in recent years. A reference to this change in the policy of the 
Government is made in the report of the Liberal Industrial 
Enquiry, which shows how between 1921 and MarcS 1927 art 
aggregate loan of more than £74 million was raised under the 
Trade Facilities Acts for approved purposes on behalf of privater 


• The Arahi English Supplement, Present Day Japan 1930, pages 114 and 136. 
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concerns with'the guarantee of the Government. The Govern¬ 
ment guarantee of the loans was given free of any charge. 
Classification of industries into major and minor industries. 

334. Before we proceed to deal with the capital requirements 
of industries, we may refer to a fact which we have already 
mentioned, namely, that at the outset of our enquiry we divided 
our task between the Provincial Committees and ourselves. The 
former were requested to deal with the requirements of small and 
middle-sized industries, including cottage industries, while we 
reserved to ourselves the examination of the position of the major 
industries such as cotton, jute, iron and steel and coal. Although 
some of the witnesses who appeared before us dealt in their 
written and oral evidence with a few industries which were the 
subject of investigation by Provincial Committees, notably the 
tea industry which being largely an agricultural industry came 
within the purview of the Provincial Committees, our examination 
of these witnesses was mainly devoted to the financial requirements 
of the major industries mentioned above. Most of the Provincial 
Committees toured about their provinces. As the small and 
middle-sized industries are scattered, such tours were necessary. 
We in the Central Committee, however, did not tour for our pur¬ 
pose. The major industries are all concentrated at the larger 
centres and are well represented in the various Chambers of 
Commerce and other Trades Associations. Most of the important. 
Chambers and Associations helped us with their valuable written 
memoranda and oral evidence. We deal in paragraphs 339 to- 
353 with the position regarding major industries as placed before 
us by witnesses and in the succeeding paragraph's we summarize 
the case for the smaller and middle-sized industries as presented 
by the Provincial Committees. 

Capital EEQUiREMENts op Industries. 

335. Industries require capital for two purposes (1) capital for 
block, that is, to finance fixed assets, and (2) working capital, that 
is, to finance floating assets. Block capital is required by newly" 
started industries for fixed assets, such as land, buildings^ 
machinery and other appliances of a durable and permanent 
character. It is also required in the case of established industries 
for purposes of extensions and replacements. The capital that is 
invested in these fixed assets is more or less of the nature of 
permanent investment. 

336. Working capital is required for the purchase and working 
up of raw materials into finished products, for stores, for expenses- 
incidental to the marketing of products, for financing outstand¬ 
ings in respect of goods supplied, and for providing the necessary 
funds for meeting day to day requirements. The capital that is- 
invested in this way should be of the nat>me partly of permanent or 
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long-term capital and partly of short-term finance. A recent 
writer* states that the stock of raw materials and manufactured or 
.semi-manufactured commodities never falls below a certain mini¬ 
mum and the capital required for holding these is of the nature 
of permanent capital. Any working capital over this minimum 
falls under the category of short-term finance. 

337. The relative proportion between block and working capital 
lequired in an industry varies with the nature of the industry. 
In cottage industries, for example, in which processes are not 
‘roundabout’, and the implements are comparatively inexpensive 
and few, fixed capital is very small compared with working capital, 
while on the other hand, in modern industries such as jute and 
cotton, the proportion of fixed to working capital is much larger. 
Again, as the processes of production become more and more 
‘roundabout’, the proportion of fixed to working capital increases 
•correspondingly. Taking the case of the hydro-electric industry, 
the distinctive feature of its finance is its large requirements of 
fixed capital. 

338. The period bettveen the starting of an industry and the 
time when production commences varies from industry to 
industry. In the case of a tea garden, for instance, the initial 
outlay on which for a garden of the minimum size is estimated at 
Rs. lakhs, production does not commence till after the expiry 
of at least four years from the laying out of the garden. Again 
the number of years that a cotton mill takes to become a paying 
concern is different from that taken by an iron and steel concern. 

M.ajor Industries. 

Existing facilities. 

339. The conservative school of witnesses such as the European 
Chambers of Commerce, the Exchange' Banks Association 
and the Imperial Bank of India have all stated in evidence that 
in India no industries floated on sound line.s and showing a 
reasonable promise of success have been unable to obtain 
the financial assistance necessary. According to them, capital 
required for financing fixed assets should in all cases be sup¬ 
plied by public or private subscription of shares or deben¬ 
tures of the undertaking. Wlien an industry has established itself 
in this way and is capable of presenting a balance-sheet showing 
its soundness, the commercial banks should supply the capital 
required to finance the floating assets on the security of stock 
and other liquid assets built up by the industry. It has been 
sugge^ed that promoters are often anxious to obtain Government 
patronage which would make it easier for them to obtain outside 
financial support, and that it is difficult to sympathise with this 


♦Karin Kook, “ A study of intere.st rates ”, page 0. 
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attitude on the part of promoters. According to one of these wit¬ 
nesses, in most countries all large industrial concerns have been 
developed by private enterprise from very small beginnings and 
if the same principles of non-reliance on (rovernment help be 
followed in India, no sound scheme of industrial development 
would find any difficulty in obtaining finance either for block, or 
w’orking capital from the existing sources of supply. 

340. Indian witnesses in general differ from the conservative 
school referred to in the preceding paragraph and they are extreme¬ 
ly dissatisfied with the existing state of affairs. We mention 
below the various handicaps to Indian industiies brought to the- 
notice of the Committee by these witnesses through their written 
and oral evidence :— 

(i) Banks in India do not provide finance for block capital for 
industries, though there is no reason why such finance should not 
be provided by them out of their paid-up capital and reserves, if 
adequate security is offered. It is true that theses resources are rela¬ 
tively small, but by utilizing these capital resources for the- 
purchase of debentures of industrial concerns with a view 
to passing them on to the public, banks could render 
great assistance to new industries. This process could be 
repeated continuously with very little risk to the banks 
and with great advantage to new industries. It is complained that 
conservatism and lack of initiative make the banks very timid and 
prevent them from embarking on under-writing of industrial capital 
or even lending money on the security of industrial shares to any 
great extent. The Imperial Bank of India which is the biggest 
Indian joint-stock bank that might be of some assistance in this- 
direction is debarred by statute from giving loans to industrial 
companies for capital expenditure, by the limitation of six months 
on the period of loans that may be granted by it, and by a prohi¬ 
bition against lending money on the security of industrial shares 
or immovable property. Even as regards floating capital secured 
by liquid assets, the Bank insists on a margin of something like 30 
per cent, with the result that industries have to provide not only 
the whole of the capital required for financing the fixed assets but 
also 30 per cent of the capital required for financing the floating 
assets. This attitude of the banks in India, added to the shyness 
of Indian capital, acts as a damper on the industrial development of 
India. 

(ii) Banks further usually insist on a full backing of tangible 
and easily realizable security for their loans and take no 
account of the personal credit and integrity of the bor¬ 
rowers. This is in striking contrast to the position in 
Etigland as illustrated by the following quotation* from 

♦This quotation refar'! arecificallv to farmers’ accounts but it will be seen- 
from pages 17Ptb 171 of Walter Leaf’s booli that the game practice is followetf 
in other directions- 
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Walter Leaf’s book on ‘Banking’ :—“We (i.e., the Westmiustev 
Bank) have had some figures taken out, and I confess they were 
something of a surprise to me. They refer, of course, to the loans 
we make for current business purposes. They show that of the 
total number of borrowers no less than 28 per cent had their 
loans wholly unsecured, and a further 13 per cent only gave 
partial security’’. It has been suggested that a number of failures 
of industrial concerns, due to bad management, has shaken the 
confidence of the public as well as the banks, in India, in industrial 
concerns generally and the banks are, as a result, over-cautious 
in their advances to industries and insist on tangible and easily 
realizable security as cover in all cases. It is argued, however, that 
it is the business of banks, if they have the national welfare at heart, 
to distinguish between good and bad concerns and to help those 
■concerns, about which they are satisfied that the business integrity 
of the management and the financial position are sound. 

(iii) Notwithstanding tlie view of the conservative school it is 
j^aid to be a great hardship to industries, that banks should insist 
on maintaining a margin of about 30 per cent, in regard to advances 
ogainst stocks and even a higher margin in regard to stocks in 
process of manufacture, especially when prices Iiave touched 
bottom in many cases. The bardsbi)-) is said to be further in¬ 
creased by banks not giving any consideration to the existence of 
valuable block capital as general security for loans. 

(iv) The Cotton Textile Industry is the biggest national industry 
of India. The industry has for the last few years been passing 
through a period of general depression and has also been subject 
to local vicissitudes. A number of mills in Bombay are not mak¬ 
ing a profit at present and from year to year have sustained losses 
which have led to a reduction of capital. On account of this reduc¬ 
tion in capital and the recurring losses, tEe banks are reluctant to 
make advances. The Managing Agents who finance the industry to 
a considerable extent in normal times are unable to cope with the 
requirements in such periods of adversity. It is stated that in 
•other countries of the world such national industries would in times 
of depression be nursed by a bold and sympathetic policy on the 
part of banks. 

(v) It has been suggested that banks in Ipdia are not equipped 
with the technical knowledge necessary for valuing tBe 
assets of an industrial concern and for judging whether 
the concern Is profitable and solvent. Asked whether this 
lack of technical knowledge interfered with the liberal grant of 
facilities by banks, one p'rominent Indian banker said that such 
difficulties do not exist in the case of large industries where 
sufficient Sata are available through balance-sheets and reports, 
from which the bankers can form a cori’ect opinion about the 
financial position of the concerns. He added that the smaller 
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industries, however, which were generally proprietary concerns did 
not prepare and make available balance-sheets regarding their 
financial position and that banks were handicapped by the conse- 
ijuent lack of knowledge in granting advances to them. Even if 
technical men for the valuation of the assets of the company and 
for giving expert opinion as to the solvency of the concern were 
required, it was stated that banks could easily employ such men for 
the purpose and that this would not be very costly. From their 
personal experience on the boards of industrial concerns, the repre¬ 
sentatives of an important Chamber of Commerce said that they 
had no difficulty, practical or otherwise, in getting advances from 
hanks for want of technical knowledge on the part of the bank 
management. 

The Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee have referred to the 
fact that joint-stock banks do not employ experts to make valua¬ 
tion of the goods against which advances are asked for and have 
suggested that the task of valuation might be undertaken by some 
reliable agency. The Bombay Committee have also referred to the 
lack of technical knowledge on the part of the bank staff for 
examining propositions for financing industries. 

(vi) Banks finance industries at present out of short-term 
deposits by granting advances for working capital for short periods. 
Though they are always willing to renew these loans from time to 
time provided that the industrial concern is running satisfactorily 
and the security is good, from the point of view of the industrial 
concern, this position is considered to be precarious in view of the 
fact that the concern can never be certain of getting a renewal of 
the advances. 

(vii) As stated later in paragraph 343, a great deal of the capital 
required by the cotton mills in the Bombay Presidency is 
cbtained direct by means of deposits from the public. This 
system of finance has been compared to a fair-weather 
friend. When times are bad, these deposits are liable to be with¬ 
drawn from good as well as bad concerns, thereby aggravating the 
position at a time when all resources are required to carry over 
what may be only a temporary period of depression. 

(viii) Some complaints have been made about racial discri¬ 
mination on the part of the officers of the Imperial Bank of India 
when considering applications for credit. It has been suggest¬ 
ed that the European managers of the Bank on account of 
their methods of living and social habits have greater qaportunities 
of coming in closer personal contact with European clients than 
with Indians and that this personal information and contact result 
in more favourable treatment being accorded to European concerns 
than to Indian concerns. It is further generally believed that the 
Bank lends to European concerns more freely than to Indian 
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concerns and that several Indian concerns which took the- 
Bank’s assistance have had bitter experience. It has beea 
suggested that while non-Indian concerns get fuller assist¬ 
ance from the Bank, the assistance rendered to Indian concerns 
is very small and falls much short of the actual requirements of 
the concern. We have been furnished, through the courtesy of the 
Imperial Bank of India, with the figures of advances to Indian and 
non-Indian concerns, but in the absence of fuller informatioa 
regarding individual concerns, we are unable to examine this 
complaint. We were referred in this connection by one of the 
witnesses to the system followed by the Bank of India at Ahmeda- 
bad. Instead of depending on his shroff for information regarding 
the status and position of his clients, the Manager is assisted by a- 
local board of directors who take the fullest responsibility for the- 
recommendations they make. The particular witness stated that 
he had known cases where owing to the absence of such local 
boards for branches of the Imperial Bank of India a party worth- 
Es. 3 or 4 lakhs had been reported as worth Es. 10,000 only while- 
a party worth a few thousands had been represented to be worth 
some lakhs. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank,, 
when asked to explain to the Committee the means employed by 
the Bank to ascertain the standing and repute of traders, stated :— 
‘Banks have their own intelligence departments which, by 
watching markets and the operations of dealers im 
those markets, by the receipt of information from 
many sources open to them, confidential and other¬ 
wise, by the observation of individuals by trained 
observers, by the examination of books and balance 
sheets and the summing up of the information so- 
received by the officers of the bank, arrive at their 
estimate of the credit that should legitimately be- 
granted.’ 

We might also observe in this connection that the Imperial Bank 
of India has more than 160 branches while the branches of 133 
other joint-stock banks taken together totalled 421 in 1928. 

Similar complaints against banks generally have also been 
received from representatives of collieries and tea gardens. It is- 
said that collieries and gardens under European management do 
not suffer on account of want of finance, but that others controlled 
by Indians do suffer from this cause. 

(ix) The rates of interest charged to industries for loans tind ad¬ 
vances are said to be generally much higher than the industries 
can bear. For example, the usual rate of interest on bank loans 
and advances is generally the Imperial Bank’s rate, and in some 
cakes one or two per cent, higher. As the Imperial Bank rate 
advances with reference to seasonal market conditions, industries 
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-are penalised by high interest cdiarges based on seasonal stringency, 
though the rates are not justified by the inherent conditions of the 
industries. Smaller joint-stock banks make advances to industries 
both on mortgage and personal sureties at much higher rates. 
Similarly in the case of finance supplied by Indian Princes and 
indigenous bankers and merchants a very high rate of commis.8ion 
has often to be paid to the intermediary party which arranges the 
loan and such finance is in consequence more costly than the finance 
obtained from banks. The difficulty of obtaining capital by issue 
of debentures has already been referred to and here fhe cost of 
raising capital in this manner may be mentioned. It is pointed out 
'by one witness who deals in such debenture issues that debenture 
loans generally cost about 7 per cent per annum besides the addi¬ 
tional cost involved in commissions, stamps, etc., and that the 
underwriting commission or brokerage alone varies from 2 to 5 per 
cent. 

341. At the same time many witnesses have stated that in 
India capital for industrial development is not easily forthcoming 
■from the public, and further that the financing of fixed capital 
expenditure by means of debentures is not as popular as else¬ 
where. This state of affairs has been attributed to various 
manses :— 

(1) There is no recognized method in India by which the. 

general public can obtain advice and assistance as re¬ 
gards investments in India. No doubt banks’ clients 
can obtain some sort of advice from their bankers, but 
there are many urban centres which do not still possess 
any banks and the assistance where it is available is not 
of the active, directing kind which banks in Germany 
supply to their customers, for the advancement of 
industries. The Stock Exchanges function only in the 
large seaports and an upcountry investor has little 
chance of getting in touch with any reliable or recog¬ 
nized member of these Exchanges. 

(2) The failure or lack of sucdess of many of the smaller 

industries started in India is also reported to have 
shaken the confidence of the public in industrial in¬ 
vestments to a certain extent. The (conservative in¬ 
vestor in the mofussil therefore prefei’s to invest his 
money in post office savings banks, cash certificates and 
other Government securities with ihe kno'wdedge that 
the credit of the Government is behind these invest¬ 
ments and that his money is, therefore, perfectly 
secure. 

(3) We have been told that there is a class of Indian in¬ 

vestor which look’s for capital appreciation in its in¬ 
vestments and that debenture loans with a fixed yield 


s 
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of interest and .with no prospect of capital appre¬ 
ciation have, therefore, no attraction for this class. 
On the other hand, we have been informed by the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange Association, whose opinion 
in this matter is entitled to great weight, that there 
is at all times a large class of investors which prefers 
the security offered by sound debentures to the possi¬ 
bility of capital appreciation. 

(4) In other countries insurance companies invest a large 

portion of their surplus funds in debentures of first 
class concerns. In India no insurance company hae 
yet taken to this kind of investment. This is attri¬ 
buted by some witnesses to the insecurity engendered 
by the fiscal policy of Government and by others to 
the absence of debentures of really first-class industrial 
concerns. 

(5) The heavy stamp duty on debentures and on transfers 

of debentures is also considered by some witnesses 
to be one of the impediments in the way of industrial 
debentures becoming popular. For example, in 
Bombay the stamp duty on a debenture transferable- 
by endorsement, or by a separate instrument of trans¬ 
fer, is Bs, 7/8 per thousand. On each transfer there 
is an additional duty of a similar amount. In the 
case of bearer debentures, there is an initial 
duty of Es. 15 per thousand at the time of 
issue, but there is no additional duty on each transfer. 
In order to encourage this useful fonn of investment 
among the public, the Punjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended considerable reduction 
in the duties. There are, however, other witnesses 
who think the stamp duty has nothing fo do with the 
popularity of the debentures, as the cost of the initial 
duty falls on the company and not on the holder 
of the debentures, except in the case of ‘registered’ 
debentures of which there are not more than half a- 
'dozen issues in all and where the stamp duty is the 
same as for share transfers. 

(6) Our attention has also been drawn to a practice 

whereby the whole of a debenture loan has been taken 
up by limited groups of financiers working for wealthy 
clients such as Indian potentates and merchant princes, 
who do not try to place the debentures on the market 
and thus create a market for them. In a few cases 
certain banks have, we are told, tried to introducf 
'debentures among their clients by even devising in 
stalment schemes of payment, but that small odd lot: 
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put on the market by companies of unknown antece¬ 
dents and uncertain future do not attract the investing 
public, and moreover such issues cannot readily 
be negotiated in the Stock Exchanges. Opinions as 
expressed by several important bodies vary considei*- 
ably. One such body affirms that original debentures 
are quite popular forms of security and are saleable m 
the market and that in general debentures of mills, 
tea gardens, and other sound concerns, are sought after 
in Calcutta, though such debentures are bought more 
by investors than speculators and therefore do not pass 
from hand to hand in the same easy manner as shares. 
The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association have brought 
to our notice the success of the debentures of two im¬ 
portant Indian jute mills in Calcutta. In their 
opinion, the success depends on the nature of the 
security offered, and where this is satisfactory, and the 
yield is attractive, the public readily subscribe. The 
standing and repute of the Managing Agents is also 
a matter of importance; a slight preference being 
shown, they say, for European Managing Agents. 

(7) Most of the Indian witnesses have added another reason 
for the shyness of Indian capital, namely, the 
fiscal policy of Government. When once an in¬ 
dustry is started, the industrialist has no guarantee 
that he will be protected, if any such neces¬ 
sity arises, against unfair foreign competition. We 
have heard the complaint that though machinery has 
been set up by Government to consider the claims made 
by various industries for protection, namely, the Tariff 
Board, the recommendations of this Board are not al¬ 
ways carried out by the Government. It is therefore 
argued that the investor in an Indian industrial under¬ 
taking has no assurance that the industry in which' 
he invests will reach the profit-earning stage or that 
the profits, when once they accrue, will be maintained 
by inauguration of proper protective measures on the 
part of the Government of the country. 

The Managing Agency System. 

342. We have referred more than once to the Managing Agency 
system. The important place which it occupies in the organiza¬ 
tion of industries in India justifies a somewhat fuller treatment 
in our Eeport. 

(1) Bombay. 

343. In Bombay, when an industrial concern is started, parti¬ 
cularly a cotton mill, the Managing Agents attract capital from 
their friends and others who are aware of their standing. 

S 2 
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The working capital is found from private deposits and from loans 
and cash credits from banks, and in both directions the Managing 
Agents on account of their financial standing have rendered yeo¬ 
men service to the industries. The deposits are in most cases 
for six and tw’elve months and the rates paid on such deposits vary 
from about 4g fo per cent, being to a great extent regulated by 
the standing of the individual mills and the position of their 
Managing Agents. As regards loans from banks, they are obtained 
on the guarantee of the Managing Agents and are now generally 
secured collatei'ally by a hypothecation of the liquid assets of the 
mill company. Advances to mill companies are not usually^ made 
against a peldge of stocks, as the mills do not find it convenieiit to 
place their stocks in the possession of banks. The procedure 
follov\'ed by the Imperial Bank of India is that in cases where a 
pledge on stocks is given, it is not usual to require the guarantees of 
third parties, and advances in such cases are made on the security 
of stocks. But sometimes only a ‘charge’ is given which is a very 
wide and elastic term embracing hypothecation or lien, and a 
guarantor is required only when the so-called charge is not a 
sufficient security in itself. In such cases advances are granted on 
promissory notes and as under the Imperial Bank of India Act, 
such advances must be on the security of paper bearing two 
names, the personal guarantee of the Managing Agents is also 
Taken. This personal guarantee of the Managing Agents is not 
however required in respect of advances against Government and 
other trustee securities. In some cases it is stated that the 
Managing Agents provide finance on consideration of being 
appointed agents for buying raw material and selling or distri¬ 
buting the products of the industry concerned. 

(ii) Calcutta. 

344. In Calcutta the main industries in which the Managing 
Agency system prevails are jute, coal, cotton and tea. The duties 
of Managing 4gent.s are said to be very wide. The Managing 
Agents (unless the agency has changed hands) are the founders of 
the concerns, and manage them in every way. They arrange for 
the finance, both block and working, either by raising share capital 
or arranging with banks, or other financiers or supplying it them¬ 
selves. They? purcho-se the raw materials, supervise the manufac¬ 
ture, sell the products and control the management in all spheres. 
When banks require guarantees, the Managing Agents give the 
same. We understand that these Managing Agents do not in 
many cases give their personal guarantee in the case of bank loans 
and overdrafts as in Bombay but merely give a guarantee that 
tlic overdrafts granted are always cov^ered by stocks. 

(iii) Ahmedabad. 

345. The Committee have been furnished with a full description 
of the working of the Managing Agency system in Ahmedabad 
where it is admitted on all hands to be an unqualified success. 
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.Generally speaking, the total block capital required for starting a 
cotton mill in Ahmedabad is about Es. 20 lakhs and of this Es- 5 
lakhs is initially found by share capital. As regards the balance, 
in the case of the old mills, 65 to 75 per cent of the capital outlay 
has been financed by deposits and by funds supplied by the 
'Managing Agents. These deposits used to be generally for 
one year. In the case of new mills, out of Es. 20 
lakhs required to finance the block capital, Es. 5 lakhs 
is raised by share capital and the balaiice is found in 
the form of seven-year deposits for Es. 5 lakhs and one- 
year deposits or the Managing Agents’ own capital for the remain¬ 
ing Es, 10 lakhs. These seven-year deposits are encouraged by 
the grant to the depositor of a sliare in the agency commission. 
The managing agency is made into a limited concern with a 
nominal capital of Es. 1,000, there being 1,000 shares of Ee. 1 
each, and any one who comes forward with Es. 5,000, i.e., 
Es. 3,000 in the shape of ordinary share capital and Es. 2,000 in 
the shape of deposits for a fixed period of 7 years is given one 
share of the managing agency or one thousandth share of the 
agency commission. This one rupee share has considerably more 
value than its nominal value and in some cases it is worth Es. 700 to 
Es. 800. As far as the Ahmedabad industry is concerned, the system 
is reported to have succeeded beyond ordinary expectations and it 
is even doubted if the industry would have progr(;ssed as well as it 
has done in recent years, had it not been for the system of giving 
out shares from the managing agency commission. Formerly, the 
Managing Agents used to take in persons who would bring in a 
certain amount of capital, thereby earning a certain portion of 
the Commission Agent’s share, but now the agencies have been 
made into limited concerns and shares issued, a proportion of 
which the holders may sell off at their sweet will. 

346. The deposits received by mills come mostly from indivi¬ 
duals and vary from Es. 5,000 to Es. 10,000 on the average. Be¬ 
fore the war, it is said, almost all the deposits used to come from the 
public in Ahmedabad and adjoining rural areas. But after the war, 
some of the industrial concerns in Ahmedabad have flourished and 
accumulated reserves and these reserves are now inter-deposited. 
These deposits by mill companies have taken the place of the 
deposits from: rural areas which have considerably fallen off, due 
partly to decline in their prosperity and partly to the competition 
of Government. It is said that the Ahmedabad public consider 
that it is safer to deposit with a mill than with a bank and this 
state of affairs is attributed to the business integrity of the people 
in charge of the management of the mills who look to the interests 
of the depositors as if they were their own. On the whole, there 
hak been no reduction or falling off in the total of the deposits 
received by the mills, which have continued steady during a long 
period of 25 years. 
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347. Mills in Ahmedabad obtain very little or no assistance from 
banks. So far as block capital is concerned, the banks are naturally 
unwilling to invest their funds raised in the form of short-term 
deposits in long-term investments in fixed assets of the concerns. 
Even as regards working capital, the mills are unwilling to pledge 
or hypothecate their stock with banks as Bombay mills do. It is 
said that if the mills were to hypothecate their stock, the whole 
fabric of credit including their deposit system would be ruined. 

34S. In Ahmedabad it is not the practice for the Managimg 
Agents to charge any commission for buying raw material; it is 
for selling the finished product that they get a commission. 

349. The rates of interest on deposits offered by a mill under 
a particular management in Ahmedabad during a series of years 


were as follows :— 

Per cent. 

1923 .6 

May 1926 ...... . . . 

January 1927 ......... .5 

October 1929 . . . . . . . . . 6J 


The rate -which the Managing Agents charge to the mills for the 
money -which they advance is said to be never more than 6 per 
cent and compares favourably with the rate of interest on deposits, 
inasmuch as the agents have to advance any amount of deficiency 
in the iptal finance required by the mills including losses from time 
to time. 

350. The following statement shows the various sources from 
which iniils in Bombay and Ahmedabad obtain the required 
finance :— 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Bombay. 


Ahmedabad. 


(Figures for 64 Mills.) 


(Figures for 56 Mills,) 




Percentage 


Percentage 



of total 

6nar.co. 


of total 
finance. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

I. 

Amount loaned by 






the Man aging 
Agents 

.5,32 

21 

2,64 

24 

2. 

3. 

Amount loaned by 
Bank.s 

.Amount of public 

2,26 

9 

42 

4 

4. 

deposits 

Amount of Share 

2,73 

11 

4,26 

39 

Capital 

12,14 

49 

3,40 

32 

5. 

Amount of Deben- 






ture.s issued 

2,38 (o) 

10 

8 

1 


(a) Made up of :—46 from Managing Agents. 

53 from Banks. 

1,39 from the public. 
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(iv) Bihar and Orissa. 

351. The following extract from the Bihar and Orissa Eeport 
shows the position of the Managing Agents in that province :— 
“They are most active in the coal mining and iron and steel 
industries. Of the lesser industries they support most of the 
■electrical enterprises, the lime factories and the larger mica mines 
as well as a good part of the sugar industry. They have not much 
concern with the other industries. Though without their help 
Bihar and Orissa would have been even less fully developed than it 
is, from a purely provincial point of view their activity has some 
•serious disadvantages. They have concentrated mainly on in¬ 
dustries dependent on the exhaustible resources of the province, 
and have not, save in the matter of sugar, developed other industries 
not so dependent. Though they are closely linked to the general 
money market and can hire first class business ability, their out¬ 
look is too wide, their centre of operations too far removed, and 
their financial scale too large, to secure an examination of the pos¬ 
sibilities of developing minor industries, which might be of great 
service to the masses of the provincial population. In fact they 
have, from our point of view, too many irons in the vast and 
uproarious fire of their activities. Nor can they be expected to 
feel, in addition to the stimulus of profit, the spur of provincial 
patriotism to make them take a lively and well-informed interest' 
in such development’*. 

GeNBEAL REM.4RKS ON THE WORKING OF THE SYSTEM. 

352. Although the Managing Agency system is reported to have 
done a great deal for the industrial development of Bombay, it is 
admitted that it is not by any means a perfect arrangement but 
has many serious drawbacks. There have been cases where the 
Managing Agents have, besides managing their own mills, traded 
and speculated and the resulting weakness in their position has 
reacted on the financial position of the mills themselves and led to 
the banks withdrawing cash credits even when the mills were 
intrinsically sound, merely because the Managing Agents had be¬ 
come weak. Further, although it is true that in times of crisis 
such as Bombay has been going through. Managing Agents have 
incurred extensive losses as a direct result of financing the mills 
under their c;ontrol, there have been a few cases in which' these 
Agents have turned their loans to the mills into debentures, with 
the, result that the concerns have passed into their hands and 
the shareholders have lost all their capital invested in the under¬ 
taking. It has also been pointed out that this Managing Agency 
system works well when everything goes on smoothly and when 
the industries are prosperous. During these periods of prosperity 
if more money is required by the industrial concerns, the Managing 
Agents may very often continue supplying the money themselves 
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to a considerable degree. Later on, however, when conditiong- 
alter and the industry or the particular concern comes up against 
bad times and the Managing Agents find themselves compelled tO’ 
find more money to support the industry, it is found that they 
are not able in all cases to cope with the requirements. 

353. We suggest, therefore, that attempts should be made to 
make industrial enterprises in India less dependent on this system 
for future development. The establishment of direct friendly rela¬ 
tions between industrial companies and commercial banks is desir¬ 
able especially in view of the capital demands that are likely to arise 
in connection with mergers and reconstructions which may follov/ 
the present economic depression. 


Eesult of Peovuvcial Enquiuies into small and medium sized 

INDUSTEIES. 

354. We have referred in the preceding paragraphs to the evid¬ 
ence we received in regard mostly to major industries, such as 
cotton, jute, iron and steel and coal. As already stated, the financial 
requirements of small and middle-sized industries were investigated 
by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees. The various 
industries examined by them wei'e : rice, flour and oil milling, lac 
manufacture, mica mining, sugar refining, cigarette and silk 
manufacture, cctton ginning and cleaning, the tea industry, and 
glass manufacture. The position of these industries in regard to 
the supply of their financial requirements is summarised below. 

(i) Assam. 

355. The Assam Committee have investigated the case of the 
tea industry, and while they acknowledge the difficulties of some 
of the smaller gardens they attribute this to some extent to the 
under-capitalization of the gardens in the initial stage. They 
state that the firmly established European and Indian gardens 
which have provided themselves initially with sufficient capital 
and have built up adequate reserves are able to tide over periods of 
slump. 

(li) 

35fi. The Bengal Committee in the case of tea refer also to the 
difficulties caused by under-capitalization in the first place, and the 
consequent necessity to borrow from loan offices, moneylenders 
and marwari bankers on personal security or on mortgage of the 
gardens. Nevertheless they have come to the conclusion that the 
existing financial facilities enjoyed by the gardens appear to be 
sufficient, and that the companies sho'^ld follow the sound policy 
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of builcliiig- Lip reserves from their huge dividends instead of dis¬ 
tributing the whole of them as at present. Some of our members 
tiiink that this conclusion is not justified considering the high 
rates of interest which some of the gardcn.s have to pay for finance, 
and we think that it might be advisable for the Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion which we recommend elsewhere to look further into the case 
of this industry if and when it is established. 

337. As regards the middle-sized industries in Bengal such as 
rice-mills, mills for pressing oils, ho.sicries, tnatcli factories, prin¬ 
ting presse.--, chemical works and tanneries, the Committee are 
sati.sfied that on account of the absence of suitable agencies, such 
concerns arc not flout ishing and that some method should be 
devised to ensure their stability and development. 


(iii) Bihar and Orissa. 

358. Tlio Bihar and Orissa Committee deal with the following 
industries; lac, mica, leather, oil and rice mills and other minor 
industries. With the exception of sugar mills and a tobacco fac¬ 
tory which raise their money through managing agents in Calcutta 
all tlie concerns appear to have difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
finance and have to pay exorbitantly high prices for it. 

(iv) Bombay. 

331h The Bombay Committee call attention to the brass and 
copper vessel industry as being an instance of an organized industry 
which is badly in need of financial assistance in all stages of its 
production. They also refer to other small aTid middle-sized indus¬ 
tries which have difficulty in obtaining necessary funds at reason¬ 
able rates of interest. 


(v) Burma. 

3fi0. In Burma the following industries were reviewed : rice¬ 
milling, petroleum, silver and lead, tin and \^■olf^am, electric 
supply, cotton ginning, rubber, leather, chemical, engineering and 
building. The large rice mills arc financed by the larger banks 
while the .smaller one.s are financed by Chettiyars and some advances 
ai'o also niude by private individuals, by Chinese banks and by 
Dawson’s Bank. The industry is not profitable at present, and 
there has been an appreciable contraction in the credit given by 
Chettiyars. The other indu.stries deal with the Imperial and the 
Exchange Banks and some liave access to the London money 
market. The Committee have no proposals to make regarding the 
financing of these various industries. 
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(vi) Central Provinces. 

361. The Central Provinces Committee have dealt with shellac 
oil mills, glass factories, rice-hulling mills and flour mills. In the 
case of glass factories and flour mills there are difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing financial accommodation, but no specific complaints or recom¬ 
mendations have been made. 

(vii) Madras. 

362. The Madras Committee considered the case of the leafher 
industry, and also of a few co-operative enterprises connected with 
sugarcane crushing, manufacture of jaggery, oil-crushing, rice- 
hulling, groundnut decortication, cotton ginning and the grinding 
of bones. Conditions, though perhaps not so bad as in some of 
the other provinces, inidcate that the industries ar.3 handicapped 
for want of adequate financial facilities. 

363. Tanning is a very important industry in Madras. It is 
carried on mostly with owned capital and with funds borrowed from 
the exporters and the mandi merchants. Exporting firms give 
standing advances in most cases at a rate of interest of about 9 per 
cent per annum and on the security of the stock in trade and fre¬ 
quently on the additional security of immovable properties. This 
standing advance is said to make the tanners dependent upon the 
exporting firms, thus forcing them to sell their goods only through' 
those particular firms. The Southern India Skin and Hide Mer¬ 
chants Association suggest the desirability of such standing advances 
being made by some banking institutions. The tanners a.,lso receive 
advances from the mandi merchants and exporting firms on the 
despatch of their goods to the extent of .50 to 80 per cent of the 
probable value. Rome of the exporting firms appear to charge 
interest at 9 to 12 per cent on these advances until the time when 
they reimburse themselves with the drafts drawn on the shipment 
of goods. Some of the tanners have dealings with the indigenous 
bankers for the purpose of obtaining finance for the purchase of 
raw stocks and the interest on such credits is generally 0 to 12 
per cent, though in certain cases it is as much as 24 to 30 per 
cent per annum. 


(viii) The Punjab. 

.364. The Punjab Committee found themselves unable to spare 
much time for the con.sideration of industrial finance. They, 
however, had certain special enquiries made with the help of the 
Director of Industries and the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
into certain small industries like cotton ginning, oil-milling. 
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ice-making, flour-milling, iron foundries, collieries, tanning, Hard¬ 
ware and sports-gear industries. They found that organized indus¬ 
tries financed themselves without serious difficulty at 9 to 12 per 
cent, per annum. The sports-gear industry of Sialkot complained 
of lack of sufficient capital and also of lack of facilities for 
foreign trade. The Punjab National Bank which is the only. 
Indian bank in Northern India with foreign connections is said to 
charge very high rates as compared with exchange banks in 
Bombay. 

365. Tanning is one of the most important industries of the 
province and the volume of business was estimated at about Es. 
crores in 1922. Generally this industry is in the hands of very 
poor Chamars. On account of their poverty, their prejudice 
against the adoption of new and improved methods, the competition 
of imported goods and the lack of organization, the industry is 
said to be definitely on the decline. The tanners generally borrow 
from three sources, the middleman, the professional moneylender 
and the co-operative societies. The loans are generally taken either 
by pledging their ornaments or without any security at all if the 
tanners have credit. The rate of interest against ornaments is 12 
per cent, and against personal security 18 to 36 per cent. Co¬ 
operative societies charge 12J per cent. The middleman also 
makes a profit by charging a higher price for the raw material 
supplied and by charging a commission. 

(ix) United Provinces. 

36G. There are various kinds of urban industries, viz., blanket¬ 
weaving, embroidery (chikan) industry, making of carpets and 
stoneware, calico-printing, silk weaving, gold and silver thread wir¬ 
ing, brass and copper work, etc. The people who finance these in¬ 
dustries are the itinerant dealer, the karkhandar and the large 
dealer or mahajan, all of v/hoin supply the raw material and some¬ 
times are agents of larger dealers and depend upon them or the 
maliajans for financial assistance. In those industries where the 
processes of manufacture are so specialized that they cannot be 
undertaken by the same set of artisans, the large dealer co-ordi¬ 
nates the different branches of production. To some extent the 
artisans engaged in these industries are said to be in a state of 
economic bondage to the middlemen who exploit the ignorance of 
the artisans and take full advantage of it. The Provincial Com¬ 
mittee have not gone into the question of organized industries like 
cotton ginning, sugar, and oil mills. 

Pboposals for the establishment of AN Industrial Bank. 

367. The written memoranda submitted to us, as 'well as the 
reports of the Provincial Committees, indicate a general consensus 
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of opinion that efforts should be made to start an industrial bank 
or banks to su23plement the existing facilities for the financing 
of industries. Idle Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and the Central 
Provinces Committees have recommended the establishment of 
Provincial Industrial Banks. The Bengal Committee have suggest¬ 
ed the organization of a sjiecial type of bank to help the middle- 
sized as well as the large industries. One member- of the Madras 
Committee and three members of the Bihar and Orissa Committee 
have suggested indnsirial banks for their respective provinces. 
The United Provinces Committee have left it to the Central Com¬ 
mittee to decide whether there sliould be one Industrial Bank 
with jnovincial branches or seiiarate provincial banks. 


368. The general trend of evidence before us was also in favour 
of establishing a special type of industrial bank or banks to hnance 
industrial concerns. Oven the conservative school which emphasiz¬ 
ed the importance of private effort in the matter of securing the 
initial blocJ^ capital thought that in view of the shyness of Indian 
cajiital an industrial bank might be of some advantage in mobiliz¬ 
ing capital and turning it into channels of productive investment. 
There was only one doubt viz., whether in the present state of 
.world-wide depression in almost all trades, it would not be inoppor. 
tune to start this new class of bank to help industries and whether 
it would net be advisable to await the return of more favourable 
conditions. On the other hand, the present depression and the diffi¬ 
cult conditions through ^vhicil industries are passing were consider¬ 
ed by some witnesses to be the governing consideration favouring 
the proposals for the immediate creation of the proposed new insti¬ 
tution. 

369. Opinion is divided on the question whether the institution 
should be an all-India one with provincial branches, where neces¬ 
sary, or should he started as a solely provincial institution in each 
province where it is required. 

370 The arguments adduced in support of a central institution 
are :— 


(1) The financial position of the Provincial Governments at 
the present moment is not propitious for starting 
jirovincial industrial banks. Under existing condi¬ 
tions it will be more practicable for the Central Gov¬ 
ernment to find the money required either for subs¬ 
cribing to the capital of the bank or for guaranteeing 
the return on the capital than for each Provincial 
Government to do so. 
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(2) It will be easier for an all-India bank to raise the capita] 

required in the shape of shares and debentures than 
for a provincial bank. The Directorate which will 
be drawn from the best men in all the provinces will 
be able to command more confidence and this coupled 
with their wider knowledge and outlook will make it 
possible to raise funds more economically and cheaply. 
The instance of the Madras central land mortgage 
bank was quoted in this connection, where the 
central institution was started in order to issue 
centrali;ced debentures in place of a number of issues 
by small independent primary banks which w'ere 
neither popular nor cheap. 

(3) An all-India bank witli greater resources and with its 

- funds laid out in a variety of iudu.strial concerns 
will be better able to tide over periods of loss due 
to general depression and other causes than a number 
of independent provincial banks. Some witnesses 
have, on the other hand, stated that if owing to the 
preponderant voice of the larger industries, the funds 
of the central institution came to be invested in those 
industries, the alleged advantages from distribution 
of risks would be almost non-existent. 

(4) An all-India bank would be of immense benefit to the 

country in guiding its industrial development on. 
sound lines. It will be able, by its experience and 
knowledge gathered from all parts of India and tabu¬ 
lated by a well-equipped intelligence department 
attached to the bank, to act as a guide and friend to 
all industrial concerns in India, young and old. It 
wdll prevent .uneconomical and wasteful efforts to 
start industries in places where there are no possibi¬ 
lities and it will itself be in a position to formulate 
schemes for industrial development besides ai-ialy- 
zing and criticising propositions placed before it for 
financial assistance and support. M'e have also heard 
the opposite view from some Avitnesses that it is 
not the function of an all-India inclQstrial bank to 
participate actively in directing the indnstrial deve¬ 
lopment of the countr 5 ^ In the opinion of these 
witnesses the industrial survey of the country with a 
view to exploring the possibilities of development is’ 
a matter for private enterprise as well as for the 
Government concerned; and it would be dangerous 
for a bank to advise on industrial possibilities, as it 
will increase the bank’s oivn responsibility in the event 
of any financial loss. 
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(5) It will be more economical for a central institution to 
engage technical experts to advise on industrial pro¬ 
positions throughout the country than for each pro¬ 
vincial bank to requisition the services of indepen¬ 
dent experts and pay for them. Moreover an e.xpert 
who has acquired experience with a central institution 
of conditions in all parts of India will be able to 
give more valuable advice to the bank and industries 
than one with limited experience in a single province. 

371. The arguments advanced by witnesses in support of pro¬ 
vincial industrial banks are ;— 

(1) In regard to the grant of financial assistance by Gov¬ 

ernment, it will be easier for each Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment to find its small share than for the Central 
Government to meet the requirements, large in the 
total, of all the provinces. 

(2) ‘Industries’ is at present a transferred Provincial sub¬ 

ject and if it continues to be so in any scheme oi 
future political reform in India, it is but proper that 
any expenditure in connection with financial a.ssist- 
ance to industries and industrial banks should be lef 
to be scrutinized and shouldered by the Provincia 
Government instead of by the Central Government 
For this purpose it is necessary that the proposed in 
dustrial bank should be organized on a provincia 
rather than on an all-India basis. 

(3) The advantages of a centralized issue of share ani 

debenture capital are real within certain limits. Bu 
at the same time, the urge of provincial patriotisr 
and the competition of the Government of India fc 
capita! in the all-India markets are factors whicl 
have also to be reckoned with. 

(4) Provincial banks would be able to look after the rt 

quirements of the industries in the respective pr< 
vinces better than an all-India bank, even though tb 
latter might have provincial branches. The propose 
industrial banks should also provide the financial r< 
quirements of cottage industries and a central al 
India institution would not be able satisfactorily i 
discharge its functions in this regard. The TJnite 
Provinces Committee have pointed out that thouj 
a single central bank would make both for efficiei 
management and economy, there is a danger of tl 
interests of the smaller industries being sacrificed 
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the needs of the larger. The Bihar and Orissa Com¬ 
mittee’s observations regarding the working of the 
Managing Agency system in that province from Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay emphasize the di-awbacks of 
management from a distant centre from the point of 
view of provincial interests. An important Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in their evidence have shown 
their anxiety that even within the province, the in¬ 
terests of one division which is industrially backward 
should not be over-ridden by those of another division 
which is industrially more forward and important. 
It is argued that all this points to the desirability of 
starting the proposed new institution on a provincial 
basis. 

(5) The economy arising out of the engagement of technical 
experts at the centre is, it is stated, unimportant, 
as occasions for the use of their services will be few 
and far between, and it will be more convenient to 
engage and pay for the services of the best available 
expert for the occasion than to engage a whole¬ 
time officer for the purpose. 

372. One Indian commercial body which has supported an 
industrial bank for each province has suggf.'sted that all the pro¬ 
vincial banks may be federated to an all-India institution, with the 
following functions :— 

(i) propaganda and advertisement with a view to mobilizing 

capital for investment in the shares of provincial 
banks; 

(ii) raising of funds by debentures or loans from the Govern¬ 

ment of India and distributing them as additional 
capital to provincial banks in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of each province; 

(iii) controlling the provincial banks with a view to co¬ 

ordination and to avoid overproduction in the various 
industries; and 

(iv) laying down general principles, for the guidance of pro¬ 
vincial banks and examining larger propositions for 
financial assistance to industries. 

373. The foreign banking experts in their first memorandum on 
the subject were definitely in favour oT an all-India institution, 
but after discussing the constitutional difficulty they modified their 
views, though they still considered that there should be an inter- 
provincial organization to secure co-ordination. After fully con¬ 
sidering the matter in all its aspects, we think that the- 
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balance of advantage lies in the creation of provincial institntions, 
onr detailed proposals in regard to which will be found in a later 
paragraph. It will be observed that we do not at the same time 
rule out the formation of an all-India institution should its need 
at any time be established to the satisfaction of the Central 
Legislature. 

374. We shall next turn to the examination of the details of the 
various schemes placed before us. 

(i) Capital—Shares and debentures- 

375. It is proposed that the capital of the industrial bank should 
be obtained partly from shares and partly from issue of de¬ 
bentures. Some witnesses are for placing a limit on the total 
amount of debentures to be issued in relation to the paid-up share 
capital, e.gf.j a limit of fifteen times and five times the paid-up 
capital has been suggested. Some others prefer not to have any 
limit and think that the amount of debentures to be issued should 
only be limited by the industrial possibilities in the country and 
that debentures might be issued gradually to any extent required. 

376. As regards the initial share capital required for an all-India 
industrial bank different estimates have been given; some of these 
are furnished below :— 

Cl) Es. 50 lakhs to start with, which may be increased 
gradually as required. The object is that no more 
funds should be raised than can be employed im¬ 
mediately. 

(2) Es. 3 erores, on the basis of Es. 30 lakhs for each pro¬ 

vince. In view of the potential field for industrial 
development, this is not considered adequate but it 
is suggested that it can be supplemented later. 

(3) Es. 10 erores authorized of which Es. 2 erores may 

be jiaid up initially. If the bank issues debentures 
the large share capital ivill be a security against the 
debenture issue. 

377. In the case of a provincial industrial bank, one estimate 
of the share capital required is Es. 5 erores authorized and Es. 1 
crore paid up. These figures are for the, bank in Bombay and 
are based on the industrial possibilities of that province. It is 
reported that recently two mills raised debentures to the extent 
of Es. 90 lakhs and that another is trying to raise money up to 
Es. 25 lakhs and that the provincial bank should at least have a 
paid up capital of Es. 1 crore so that with that initial capital 
and with the additional funds raised by means of debentures, the 
Bank may be able to meet fully the requirements of the industries 
in the province. 
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(Ji) Receipt of deposits. 


378. Opinion among witnesses is divided on the question of 
the receipt of deposits. One prominent Indian joint-stock banker 
is of opinion that the industrial bank should not receive deposits 
for a shorter term than 3 years, and that it should raise the funds 
required b}' means of debentuTes. The period of 3 years has been 
suggested for the reason that if the proposed industrial bank 
received yearly deposits, it would necessarily compete with 
the other indigenous banks. Another witness has suggested 
that industrial banks should receive ciu'rent and short-term de¬ 
posits and do the ordinary commercial banking business, during 
the early years of their existence. He has added that the sugges¬ 
tion to restrict the receipt of deposits to those for not less than 
3 years is not practicable, as in his opinion people would not be 
prepared to place with a bank deposits for such a long period as 3 
years. At the same time, these short-term deposits should, in his 
opinion, be judiciously laid out, and the fatal error of making long¬ 
term investments from short-term deposits should be avoided. 
Another witness again has suggested that industrial banks should 
obtain funds by long-term deposits, say for 5 years, and has pointed 
out that if the bank’s stability is guaranteed by the State, such 
long-term deposits will be forthcoming. The Managing Gover¬ 
nor of the Imperial Bank of India has stated that though it 
is possible for an industrial bank to finance both block and working 
capital by means of combined long-term share capital and deben¬ 
tures and short-term deposits, the two functions should preferably 
be kept entirely separate in different institutions which specialize 
in these particular forms of finance. The recommendations of the 
Industrial Commission which are relevant in this connection are 
quoted below ;— 

“It appears to follow that an industrial bank with a suffi¬ 
ciently large capital to ensure its safe working must, 
at any rate for some time, combine ordinary banking 
business with its industrial activities to enable it to 
obtain a return on its capital. Biit it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that, in such case, the clearest 
possible distinction must be drawn between industrial 
finance and ordinary banking business. Share and 
debenture capital and long-term deposits may legiti¬ 
mately be used for the former purpose, but short-term 
deposits never; and any attempts to employ them 
should be most strictly prohibited, if necessary by 
law.’’ 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, however, takes 
cception to this point of view and considers that the main, fnne- 
on of the bank sbculd be to provide initial capital, 

T 
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(iii) Nature of Government assistance. 

379. In order to mobilize capital for the industrial banks, 
various measures of Government assistance have been suggested :— 

(i) Guarantee of interest on share capital. 

(ii) Guarantee of share capital. 

(iii) Guarantee of interest on debentures,. 

(iv) Guarantee of principal of debentures. 

(v) Inclusion of debentures in the list of trustee securities. 

The first measure has been suggested in view of the past experi¬ 
ence of the public. If such guarantee is given, it is hoped that the 
required initial share capital will be forthcoming. Some have sug¬ 
gested that the guarantee should be limited, as in the case of rail¬ 
ways, for a period, say, of 5 or 10 years. Others consider that the 
guarantee should be permanent, but that the rate of interest 
guaranteed should be subject to revision every five years, though 
they agree that a fixed rate would be more acceptable to the pub¬ 
lic. It is said that if Government give a guarantee of interest, it 
would obviate the necessity of Goyernmenf having to find the neces¬ 
sary capital themselves. 

The second measure has been recommended by one of the lead¬ 
ing Indian Chambers of Commerce On the ground that without i" 
the bank would not be able to attract sufficient capital. When the 
possible reaction of this suggestion on the management of the bank 
was pointed out, it was stated that a few Government directors on 
the board would be able to guard against the danger, though they 
might have no power of veto. 

The third measure has been favoured generally by most of the 
witnesses. Some of the witnesses wdio have suggested guarantee 
of interest on share capital do not think that Government 
guarantee in respect of debentures is necessary^ as the debentures 
will be issued on adequate securities, though others want to have 
a double guarantee in respect of interest on both share capital 
and debentures. As regards the question of limiting the liability 
of Government in this matter, it has, on the one hand, been pro¬ 
posed that Government should guarantee the interest on debentures 
issued during the first five or ten years. On the other hand, an 
important Indian Chamber of Commerce thinks that no limit 
should be placed on the guarantee in view of certain practical diffi¬ 
culties in the matter. For example, supposing the industrial bank 
finances several industries like the iron and steel industry, the cottor 
industry and so on, the guarantee will have to last till the business 
becomes a paying concern, and the period required to nSich the 
profit-earning stage varies from industry to industry. It believef 
that the failure of a properly managed bank worked on sound line; 
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will only be a remote contingency, and as an extreme case, a pro¬ 
vision might be made for Government winding up the business of 
the bank after a reasonable trial. It therefore favours the principle 
>of indefinite guarantee with certain reservations. 

The fourth measure is recommended in case it is considered 
necessary. The Industrial Commission reported that “a powerful 
and well-directed stimulus is needed to start the economic develop¬ 
ment of India along the path of progress. Such a stimulus can 
only bo supplied by an organized system of technical, financial 
and administrative assistance ”. It has therefore been suggested 
that Government should follow an active and energetic policy of 
encouragement and support, and should undertake the responsi¬ 
bility of lending financial assistance of industrial banks, either in 
the shape of direct subscription of capital, or in the form of 
guaranteeing repayment of capital and interest in respect of deben¬ 
tures issued by them. The interest of Government could be safe- 
guai’ded by the nomination of a Government director on the board 
of the bank in addition to a director to w’atch the interests of 
debenture holders. 

The last measure has the general support of witnesses, though 
a prominent Indian banker thinks that at the present stage the 
debentures should not be treated as trusffee seeurities and that the 
results of the working of the proposed new institution will hafe 
to be w'atched before such a step , is taken. 

380. It may be added that a few witnesses including one of the 
Suropean Chambers of Commerce are not in fayonr of any 
’•uarantees by Government. They observe that the business 
)f any bank, the • interest on the share capital of which is 
Guaranteed by Government, would of necessity be very limited 
ind inelastic, as it would not be prepared to take even the ordinary 
■isks which every bank runs in making an advance to a customer. 

(iv) Nature of Government control. 

3SJ. In view of the various suggestions made for financial 
ssistance by Government, some kind of control by Government 
ver the management and the activities of the bank is generally 
dmitted to be necessary. It has been suggested in the first 
lace that the following restrictions on the activities of the banks 
lay well be placed ;— 

(i) The hank should not lend more than 10 per cent, of iti^ 
capital td aJ particular industry or to a particulaT 
.group of industries. Some witnesses would go so far 
as to raise the limit to 25 per cent and to include the 
reserves of the bank with the paid-up capital for pur¬ 
poses of this rule: while others would reduce the limit 
lo 5 per cent. 

T 2 
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(ii) Advances should be made only after the prospects of the 

industrial concern have been declared to be favourable 
by tlie Government or the bank’s technical expert. 
An Indian Chamber of Commerce has suggested that 
Government may employ a competent expert to ad¬ 
vise and report to them about the nature of the bank’s 
commitments and its financial jxisition from time to 
time. 

(iii) Applications for loans should be entertained only after 

50 per cent, of the reijiihed capital of the company 
has been subscribed and paid up. This would mean 
that the industrial bank would not take the whole 
risk and that the promoters and the public would also 
take a substantial risk. Some witnesses who accept 
the principle of this re.striction have stated, how¬ 
ever, that they are not w'edded to the figure of 50 
per cent. 

(iv) The bank siiould satisfy itself that the management 
of the industrial concern is in the hands of competem 
people having enough experience in the particulai 
line. One of tlio Indian' Chambers of (Commerce hai 
siiggesicd that following the model of German banks 
the proposed industrial bank should retain some 
ccncrol over the industrial concerns which it helps oi 
promotes. One witness has gone so far as to say that 
the industrial bank could claim all the rights of i 
partner in the industrial concern without the liabili 
ties. 

382. In the second place, it has been i^roposed that Governmen 
shotild have an active voice in the management of the bank by th 
appointment of one or two representatives of Government as direc 
tors of the bank, with or without the power to vote or to vetc 
One important Indian Chamber would prefer the appointment c 
these directors by the Legislative Assembl_v, though it is m 
particular that the selection should be made from among the men' 
bers of that body. Witnesses arc not generally agreeable to coi 
cede the right of veto to the Government nominees, as they considt 
such rigid Government control neither necessary nor desirable, i 
Government only guarantee the interest on the share capital or o 
debentures or on both, the directors of the bank who will be s 
keen and practical businessmen may, in their opinion, be expect* 
to conduct the affairs on sound lines in the interests of the shar 
holders, and the interests of Government can not be more impoi 
ant than those of the shareholders so as to render the grant 
powers of Acto to tiie Government director necessary. The oppositic 
of some of the wdtnesses to the grant of the right of voting to tl 
Government director is probably based on the precedent of tl 
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ition of the Government representative on the Central Board 
he Imperial Bank of India, but it is apparently overlooked that 
addition to the non-voting Government official on the Board 
;hat Bank, there are four directors nominated by Government 
) have the right to vote. 

383. In view of the burden placed on the Indian taxpayer by 
various proposals for Government assistance, it has been sug- 
fced that a limit should be placed on the extent of non-national 
icipation in the share capital of the industries which the bank 
illed upon to finance and also in the .share capital of the indus- 
1 bank itself. 

(v) Nature and scope of advances. 

381. Most of the witnesses who have advocated the scheme of 
industrial bank have done so with a view to provide finance for 
art of the initial block capital of industries and for the capital 
lired for any future extensions, such finance being provided 
er in the form of a direct loan to the industrial concern or by 
er-writing the capital issue of the concern. They think that 
bank would be of great use in regard to netv and young indus- 
3 , though they have no objection to old and well-established 
istries, such as cotton and jute mills, being also financed by the 
k. They contemplate that existing commercial banks will 
iinue to provide working capital to industrial concerns from their 
•t-term deposits on the security of the liquid assets of those 
lerns. But in cases where such accommodation is not easily 
hcoming from commercial banks, the proposed industrial 
k will provide also the working capital. Moreover it is possible 
; in order to keep its funds fully employed and to meet the 
'enience of industries, the industrial bank may find it necessary 
ngage in the financing of both the short-term and long-term 
Is of industries, though a few witnesses consider that it would 
nore advantageous that the industrial bank should specialize 
re grant of long-term loans for financing block capital. It has 
been suggested that it will take some time for the industrial 
bilities of the country to be investigated and for new organized 
stries to be started, and meanwhile it is proposed that the 
drial bank should develop the cottage industries whose im- 
mce from the point of view of the well-being of the rural popu- 
is cannot be underrated. 

:e German system op providing finance for indt/stries. 

55. We are aware that in the various proposals put forward by 
ncial Committees and by witnesses before us they have been 
inced by what they conceive to be the relation between banks 
ndustry in Germany. We have had the benefit of studying 
int book on “Joint Stock Banking in Germany” by P. Barrett 
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Whale, which has been considered by the German expert on 
Industrial Banking appointed to advise us as the only comprehen¬ 
sive and neutral study of the subject giving the facts with careful 
comments and cautious conclusions. We propose to give here s 
brief description of the relations between banks and industrial firms 
in Germany as gathered by us from a study of this book and oui 
discussions with the experts. 

386. An industrial firm in Germany lias what is called a curren 
account connection with its bank, which is distinct from th 
current account as used in relation to banks and thei 
clients in England or in India. In the ordinary curren 
account connection, the customer is sometimes in debt t 
the bank and sometimes has a balance to his credit. Man 
claims thus arise on both sides wdrich are not settled ind 
vidually but are settled periodically, usually every .six months. T1 
extent of the customer’s indebtedness, the maximum period h 
which it may be outstanding, and the security to be given, are fixe 
by agreement from time to time after consideration of all tl 
circumstances of the case. The current account advances a: 
used by the average German firm not only for the purpose of pr 
viding itself with working caintal but also for supplying bloi 
for extensions in anticipation of recourse to the investment mark( 

387. Industries in Germany provide themselves with init 
capital in two ways. Either the promoters invite the public to sv 
scribe the capital and to help to bring the company into existenc 
or the promoters themselves take over the entire capital in the fi 
instance with the intention of placing the shares among the put 
subsequently. Although promotion of industrial companies 
subscription was the general practice at an early period of Gern 
industrial development, the second method is said to have cc 
pletely siipplanteci the first in later years. In comiection w 
the second method of promotion, because the investing pu 
either require a lead or feel a reluctance to decide on participai 
in an undertaking before it is fully launched, banks in Germ 
have played an important part in providing the greater part of 
initial capital, wliich is subsequently placed among the inves 
public either by offering them for public subscription or by di 
sale to customers or to banking firms in relation with the ba¬ 
in order to reduce the risk borne by a single bank, and to en 
the success of the issue, it is very common for several banks 
bankers) to join together in what is called a konsortiiim 
pledge themselves to accept a certain portion of the issue, 
important to notice that the investment of German b 
in shares of induftriai companies is not a long-term invest) 

.and is resorted to merely as a safe and liquid investmenl. for 
of the bank’s resources in first class securities. It is not incoi 
able that circumstances may arise wdien on account of the 
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proviii”' onsLiccotHful, the banks may be compelled to hold the 
securities almost indefinitely. But such a situation is regarded as 
involuntary and incidental. From the bank’s point of view, its 
participation in the promotion of new industrial companies is con¬ 
sidered useful for acquiring business connections or extending the 
bank’s influence. 

388. It will thus be seen that when industrial companies wish to 
procure new capital, whether from existing shareholders or by issue 
of new shares or debentures in the general capital market, the 
German company arranges the transaction with the bank with 
which it is in permanent banking relations. The ordinary banking 
business in wliich deposits from the general public are employed 
is decidedly the most important business of German banks. In 
addition, there is a department for industrial and similar finance, 
with a limited share of the bank’s own resources, for carrying on 
financial transactions arising from time to time in the relations of 
the bank with the industrial and similar joint-stock companies. 
These financial transactions require a certain amount of capital 
investment \\diich is kept in conservative relatjon to the share 
capital and reserves of the bank. While it retnain.s more or less 
stable in the aggregate, its composition is changing as quickly as 
market conditions will allow. If the imblic is not responsive to 
the offer of securities resulting from such industrial financing, it 
follows that the banks cannot continue their assistance to industries 
until the public is again prepared to put up the new capital required. 


Our proposals. 

Some General Principles. 

388. In the preceding paragraphs we have given an account of 
the financial requirements of industries in Indi;i, as placed before 
us by witnesses and by the Provincial Banking Committees and 
we have de.scribed the various proposals nhich have been placed 
before us for improving the present position. We shall now pro¬ 
ceed to record our conclusions and to make our recommendations. 

Shh. We must adn\it, that some misapprehension exists in the 
minds of some of the people who have favoured us with their 
views about the proper function of banks in the matter of providing 
industrial capital. Generally speaking, initial block capital for 
industrial enterprises should be put up by private or public 
sub.<Ti[)tion. Such block capital for sub.sequcnt improvements and 
pxtensions as is not provided out of undivided profits should be 
su])plied by increase of share capital or by issue of debentures; 
but pending a favourable opportunity for such further issues of 
share or debenture capital, commercial banks might be expected 
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to supply finance for these purposes in the form of temporary ad¬ 
vances provided that adequate security is forthcoming. Further 
the ideal arrangement is that industrial enterprises should also pro¬ 
vide out of their initial capital the minimum necessary working 
capital, the amount of which will depend on the particular facts 
connected with each industrial enterprise. Any extra requirements 
of working capital over and above this minimum might be met by 
short-term advances by commercial banks which will be entitled 
to require that the industrial enterprise maintains a safe and proper 
relation betw'een owned and borrowed capital. 

What commercial banks in India can do. 

391. We consider that in India, in connection with the issue of 
shares and debentures by industrial companies, such of the existing 
commercial banks as are well established and carry on their 
ordinarjf banking business on the safest and soundest lines, might 
with advantage to the industries follow, as far as possible, the 
German system. We do not, however, think that it is to the advan¬ 
tage either of the commercial banking system or Indian industries 
that any of the weaker banks should participate in such industrial 
financing. This new class of business requires much experience 
and an established policy of sound banking. It also demands con¬ 
siderable capital and a firm resistance to the speculative tempta¬ 
tion which easily arises in a line of business where securities are 
created and sold. The bulk of the joint-stock banks in India are 
at present not ready for this activity, and even the larger ones can 
cultivate it only slowly, with great caution and preferably under 
competent guidance, as participants in strong syndicates. It is, 
however, possible that the Imperial Bank of India may, as soon 
as a Reserve Bank comes into being, make a start in the above 
direction and give a lead. In fact some witnesses have proposed 
that, when the Reserve Bank is established, the Imperial Bank 
of India should be converted into an industrial bank and the enor¬ 
mous experience and training of its ofiScers should be directed to this 
branch of hanking to the great benefit of the country. It must 
be recognized that this is a matter which entirely depends on the 
wishes of the shareholders of the Bank. We desire, therefore, 
to state that our recommendation is in the nature of a suggestion 
to the shareholders of the Imperial Bank of India and we are sure 
that if our suggestion is carried out, it would not only promote the 
general industrial development of the country but would also be 
equallj^ profitable to the Bank itself. 

392. The total capital and reserve of the Imperial Bank of India 
amount to Rs. 11 crores. Similar figures for the nine big Indian 
joint-stock banks are Rs. 7-5 crores. If 10 per cent, of the total 
capital and reserves of these ten institutions are utilized in the 
manner suggested by us in the preceding paragraph, we hope that 
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with the co-operation of the public, which will, on account of the 
increasing association of banks with industrial shares and deben¬ 
tures, have greater confidence in these securities, it will be possible 
for the commercial banks in India to render to industries in India 
financial assistance of no mean magnitude. 

393. We have referred in a previous paragraph to the practice 
in the cotton mill industry in certain centres of India of depending 
on deposits from the public for financing block capital. We agree 
with the criticism that has been made that dependence on such 
deposits has its dangers, especially at a time of depression. We 
are of the opinion that capital which is required either perma¬ 
nently or for long periods should be raised by means of shares and 
debentures and not by means of deposits. It is therefore desirable 
that with the co-operation of banks these deposits should be replaced 
by share or debenture capital as soon as possible. We contemplate 
that these conversion operations should be slowly and gradually 
undertaken by baailcs as part of the new line of'business which 
we have recommended above. 

394. We have heard it in evidence that it is necessary for a 
commercial bank to have technical experts on its staff to facilitate 
its operations with industrial concerns. We do not agree with this 
view, as it is not possible to cover the technique of all the industries 
by such an arrangement. We consider it useful that a com¬ 
mercial bank which has business relations with industrial firms 
should have somebody on the management, say an Assistant 
Manager, who is fully conversant with the financial side of indus¬ 
tries in general. We understand the Imperial Bank of India have 
special departments in the local head offices for this purpose. 

395. Witnesses have referred to the need for a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of banks towards industries. We realize that 
that is the secret of the German banking policy in respect of 
industries. German banks delegate a member of their management 
to act on the Board of Supervisors of companies with which they 
have business relations in order to maintain a close connection with 
those companies. The presence of these bank delegates is of con¬ 
siderable use to the industrial undertakings in view of their general 
experience in finance. It is also of advantage to the banks them¬ 
selves as a measure of protection against losses. In fact the 
system of close intercourse between banks and industries thus 
brought about creates an atmosphere of mutual confidence with 
resultant benefit to both parties. It is, however, essential that the 
banks must not allow themselves to be drawn into liabilities and 
investments which are not compatible with sound banking. We 
consider that this successful German model may be copied by banks 
in India which may establish useful liaison between themselves and 
industries by appointing one of their Managing Directors 
or Managers as one of the directors of the industrial 
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concerns financed by them. Besides the furnishing of periodi¬ 
cal balance sheets, and the representation of a member of the 
bank’s management on the boards of companies, it is necessary, 
for the establishment of an effective liaison, that the entire banking 
business of an industrial concern requiring accommodation from a 
bank should be concentrated in the hands of one bank and not 
split up among several banks. 

396. With the same end in view, tiz., the creation of a sym¬ 
pathetic attitude on the part of banks towards industrial concerns, 
we recommend the appointment of local Advisory Committees in 
banks. We have already referred to the establishment of local 
boards by the Bank of Inclia, which have rei)laced the Bank’s shroff 
in the matter of providing the Manager v/ith reliable information re¬ 
garding the status and financial position of the Bank’s clients. 
We agree that such local boards are very useful and desirable not 
only to help the bank in assessing the financial position of its clients 
but also in removing from the minds of its clients the suspicion 
of unfair or unsympathetic treatment. In order not to weaken 
the responsibility of the management it is, however, necessary that 
these local boards should be invested wdth functions of a purely ad¬ 
visory character, and should be appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the bank. The Board of Directors will no doubt choose for the 
advisory boards leading men in local business and industry, who, 
in their opinion, will command the confidence of the publie and 
especially of the bank’s clients. 

897. We have referred to the complaint that banks in India 
insist on the full bacliiug of liquid asset.s for their loans and take 
no account of valuable lilock capital. We have ascertained that 
banks in Germany make their advances on the security, of block, 
the liquid assets of the indnstrial enterprises being left unencumbered 
as security for suppliers of raw' materials to the industries. In 
Canada, banks are prohibited by law' from advancing against immo¬ 
vable property and advances are secured b}' liquid assets; but banks 
are allowed to take real e,state as additional cover to existing debt. 
The practice thus varies from one country to another, and no hard 
and fast rule can be laid down regarding the form of security for 
advances. Even in India the practice is not uniform in all parts. 
Joint-stock banks in the Punjab make advances on the security 
of !)lock to the extent of 20 to 30 per cent, of its estimated value, 
the limit having been 50 per cent, before 1926. While we recognize 
that the question of deciding about the nature and adequacy of 
securities offered for loans should be left to the final decision of 
the banks th.emselves. w'e sympathise with the wdtnesses who plead 
for a more liberal policy on the part of banks in the matter of 
advances. In particular, we consider that industrial concerns in 
India may reasonably expect to have the w'hole of their working 
capital supplied by commercial .banks if adequate security to the 
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satisfaction of the banks is offered and if it is recognized by the 
industrial concern that the banks can demand repayment of the 
whole or part of the amount lent if they find it necessary to adopt 
6ucn a course. 

398. It is further commonly complained that banks in India 
lend much less on personal security than in other countries, and 
that this practice is specially inconvenient to the cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad which take deposits from the public, as the grant of 
security by the mills in the form of hypothecation of stock would 
affect most prejudicially the whole fabric of the mills’ credit. We 
have dealt at some length in another chapter of our report with 
the causes that have led banks in India to demand tangible security 
as cover for their advances. We wish to state here that according 
to our information the grant of advances on personal credit in 
western countries is limited to big firms of undisputed standing. 
W'^e cannot therefore recommend an indiscriminate extension of 
the system of granting clean credits by banks in India, but we hope 
that with the increase in the number of similar large firms in 
India the reluctance of banks to lend without security will gradually 
diminish. We have had no evidence regarding the policy followed 
by the Imperial Bank of India and other joint-stock banks in the 
matter of advances to existing firms of standing and reppte. If, 
however, these banks make no difference between borrowers of 
different standing and follow the same poli(;y in either case, we 
must then plead for a change of policy on their part both in the 
interests of the industry and the interests of the good name of the 
banks, as otherwise the banks’ methods might be stigmatized as 
primitive and undei'eloped. 

Provision of Umg-terni capital and the fiscal policy of Government.. 

399. In making our recommendations in the previous paragraphs 
as to the various directions in which existing banks in India can 
make themselves more serviceable to industries, we have more or 
less accepted the position that the industries in India generally 
need financial assistance for block and working capital over and 
above what is available to them at present. After studying the 
evidence placed before us and before the Provincial Committees, 
we have further come to the conclusion that as regards initial 
capital for promotion of industries the existing facilities are so 
inadequate that the proposals w^-e have made in the previous para- 
,orai)lis will not fully meet the situation. The publie in India 
prefer to invest their savings in Government securities and in 
Municipal and Port Trust loans to investing in indnstiial securities. 
This state of affairs may be partty due to the principle of ‘safety 
first’ followed by Indian investors; but we attach great importance 
to the opinion of several witnesses which has been confirmed by 
those of our colleagues in the Committee who are bankers, that 
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confidence on the part of the investor in securities of the latter 
kind would have been greater, and consequently his willingness 
to invest in them, if the investor had the knowdedge that decisions 
relating to industrial and fiscal matters rested solely and finally 
with the government of the country responsible to its legislature. 
We also consider that the high rates of interest paid on Govern¬ 
ment borrowings in recent years have been partl_y responsible 
for tbs relative popularity of Government securities - as compared 
with industrial shares and debentures. It may be asked how 
a change in the present position regarding fiscal policy would help 
to direct capital to industries, if Government securities continued 
to carry high rates of interest as at present. We think that a 
nationalization of the country’s fiscal policy would, with similar 
reforms in other spheres of national life, enable industrial invest¬ 
ments to become equally attractive with Government securities. 


400. We give below figures showing the net capital invested 
annually in joint-stock companies from the year 1910-11. These 
have been taken from the statistics of paid-up capital of companies 
given in the publication of the Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta :— 


Rs. (Crores.) 

1910- 11.2'6. 

1911- 12 ..5-3 

1912- 13 ..2-7 

1913- U.4-5 

1914- 15.4-2 

1916-18.4-3 

1916- 17 ...... ... 5-9 

1917- 18.8-2 

1918- 19.7-5 

1919- 20.16-6 

1920- 21 . 41-2 

1921- 22 .ee-i 

1922- 23 .. . ... 29-2 

1923- 24 .... 5-5 

1924- 25 . 10-2 

1925- 26 . 1-4 


1926-27 


— •05 


1927-28 


— •5 


1928-29 . 


2-9 


It will be seen from the above figures that except in a few' years 
of abnormal activity the funds available for promotion of com¬ 
panies have always been small and that the complaint that private 
subscription to the share capital of industrial undertakings is not 
adequate is fully justified. As stated in the earlier paragraphs 
of this chapter, the need of encouraging industrial development 
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has long been felt in India. In view of the unfavourable 
world outlook for agricultural produce, industrialization has been 
pressed in other countries in order “toi strengthen the home 
market, improve trade balances and reinforce the very basis of the 
public revenue”. These reasons, coupled with the necessity of 
making India more self-sulBcient and less dependent on agriculture, 
make it imperative that some steps should be taken to mobilize her 
resources for the promotion of new industrial undertakings and for 
the expansion of existing ones. 

Provincial Industrial Corporation. 

401. We assume that the development of industries within their 
territories will be one of the functions which would vest in the 
provincial Governments under the constitution. We therefore re¬ 
commend that, as an exception to what i.s stated in paragraph 390 
above, if a provincial Government in the discharge of its responsi¬ 
bility for the development of industries within its territories finds 
it necessary to ensure the supply of financial facilities to industrial 
concerns, a I’rovmcial Industrial Corporation, with branches, if 
necessary, and working with capital initiall}' or permanently 
supplied by the provincial Government should be established. This 
recommendation is based on the assumption that the impending 
changes in the constitution of India will obviate any undue inter¬ 
ference on the pari of the central authority with the borrov/ing 
powers of the provincial Governments as may liave taken place in 
the past. We note that five of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees i>ave recommended the establishment of such institu¬ 
tions and have referred to particular types of industries which need 
financial nssirdance. Our proposals cover the case of such industries, 
but they are not necessarily restricted to them. We have carefully 
considered the question whether W’e should define in any way the 
classes or the character of industries which might expect to be 
financed by the proposed corporation, but we have come to the con¬ 
clusion that such definition is not called for. Circumstances vary 
fiom province to province and we think it und(;sirabie to fetter in 
any way the discrctioii of provincial Governments in a matter which 
is of fundamental importance from the point of view of provincial 
development by suggesting hard and fast criteria for the grant of 
assistance by the proposed corporation. At the same time, following 
the Indian Industrial Commission, we hold that the advisability of 
giving assistance in any particular case should depend on the extent 
to which the enterprise will be of benefit to the public, and will 
add to the productive power of the province and provide employ¬ 
ment for its people, and not merely on its probable advantage to 
the promoters of the industry. 

402. It is not possible for us to estimate what should be the 
initial share capital of the proposed corporation. The amount 
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would naturally depend on the conditions of each province. We 
should prefer that the Corporation obtains its share capital as far 
as possible from the public; but in view of the obvious limitations 
in the present circumstances of India, it is necessary that Govern¬ 
ment should take such portion of the share capital of the Corpora¬ 
tion as cannot be raised by public subscription. We do not approve 
of the suggestion that Government should guarantee the share 
capital of the Corporation or the dividend on such capital, as in 
our opinion provision of share capital by the Government wouM 
■give greater confidence to the public than either of the other two 
measures. Moreover, the shareholders in an ordinary Corporation 
should be prepared to go without dividends for a certain initial 
period and we do not think it is reasonable to expect Government 
to guarantee dividends o-n shares in regard to the Industrial Ctfr- 
•poration. It might further be cheaper from the point of view of 
the Corporation that Government should borrow and supply anv 
deficiency in share capital than that the Corporation should raise 
the whole of the share capita! even with Government guarantee of 
dividend. 

403. The share capital should be supplemented by debenture 
■capital not exceeding at the outset twice the amount of the share 
-capital. There should be no difficulty in raising tliis proportion of 
^•debenture capital if the investments of the Corporation are sound. 
If in order to attract investment in such debentures it is fcfund 
necessary that Government should offer a guarantee of interesi! on 
them, Government may give a limited guarantee, e.p., limited to 
the first issue of debenture or limited to a certain period of currency 
of the debenture issue. 

404. We are aware that in connection with the issue bf deben¬ 
tures by co-operative banks provincial Governments have under¬ 
taken to subscribe to the issue. We recommend, that they 
might follow a similar arrangement in the case of debenture 
issues of the Provincial Industrial Corjtoration and that they 
might, if neces.sary, purchase a portion of these issues until a 
regular market has been created for them. 

40-5. We have already referred to the suggestion bv some 
witnesses that the debentures of the Industrial Corporation should 
be cla.ssed among trustee securities. We do not support the pro¬ 
posal until the results of the working of the Corporation are known 
for a certain period, say five or ten years. The question should 
then be examined by Government in due course. 

406. The Industrial Corporntion we have proposed mav secure 
•additional resources by taking long-term deposits from the public; 
ffiut an immediate beginning v.dth deposits for less than two 
yyear-s' is undesirable, as it is our intentibn fliat the proposed 
Corporafi'on should specialize in the provision of long-term 
capital to pudnsfries which should continue to obtain their working 
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■capital from existing institutions. When long-term deposits are 
talv'cn, the nionoy thus acquired should not be lent out lor longer 
periods than the curiency of the de[)osits. We do not think that 
these restrictions would in any way lianiper industries for whose 
benefit the Corporation is being established. On the other hand, 
we attach great importance to ihe fact that an institution working 
with s|)ocial patronage from Covernnient should not cotnpete with 
pri\ate joiitt-sto.vk banks to whose development in the future we are 
looking forward. 

107. In order to safeguard the interests of Goveniuient, we re- 
ci.nuticncl tlial in cases wlicre (.iov«'rnineiit subscribes to tbe share 
capital or debenture, capital of the Corporation, or guarantees the 
interest on its del)Ciittires, it should he entitled to be represented 
on the floard of I tireetors of The Corpoialif)U daring the continu¬ 
ance of such interest in, and liahility for, the concern. Wo have 
carefully considered the (picstion wliothcr the Government repre¬ 
sentative in such cases should he invested with the power of veto 
in the deliberations of the Hoard. Wo do not approve of such a 
provision. We think, hov.cv-.'r, tliac should a provincial Govern- 
rnont so desire, the Govevmuent Ifirector may be cnltrled lo ask for 
a reference lo the Government if !»« docs not ngrPe with the view.s 
of the l•.<ajority of the IV/ard in regard t.o important matters like 
increase or reduction of eapital, gratiting of loans in any particular 
cases and ajipointinettt of chief officials of the Corporation, 

40S. Ill our opinion, it is not advisa))le to fetter the. discretion 
of the ui;lutgciiiont of llie new Industrial Corporation in regard to 
the grant of advanc<-s in the manner sugge.- ted hy several witnesses 
hefore us. Jhit we rccounuend that hy-laws slionld he framed 
hv the CoiporalioJi drfiuiug the conditions under which financial 
facilities iuiiy he g'autid hy it to indu.vtrial concerns in order to 
on.sure lliat the laY-^inesrs of the ('orjiuralion i.s done in a fair and 
impartial manner; and tluif so long as Government has an interest 
in the Corp-oration. eitlioi* on accouuf of its Ito’ding it portion of 
the share or dehcniure cajiita! or its guaranteeing interest on the 
deh.c'i'Ui■■ucli 1.y-]itw,.« siTouId require the sanction of the 

vei'itni.?nt. 


.1;? aU-lwlhi InrItifi.'Ui! Ci^yporntiim. 

4i10. i e aii'l will lie certain iiulnstr.,'.^ uio.stly of a national 
nr iuvvwant charaefm- tlic development or which will fad w;thin 
the fnnclions of the Federal or the Central Government and not 
of I lie proviiwial (loxerimient --. Further, laoviucial Goyermnents 
UMV theuiselvos seek in cerhtin olher oases tlic formation of an 
.\ll-Tndia Corporation to .seenre projx-r liai.son in tho matter of 
finance, and a direct connection with the large spending depart- 
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ments of the Central Government, aa well as direct correlation for 
the industries as a whole with railway rates, customs, stores pur- 
cdiase and other policies of the Central Government. There must 
therefore l)e cases in which the vehicle of giving financial aid to 
industries should preferably be an All-Iiidia Industrial Corporation. 
As the Central Government will praciically have no territory of its 
own and as the collective benefit from the All-India Corporation 
will flow' back to the provinces, the general economic considerations 
leading to the establishment of s'Ucli an All-India institution may 
find strength from the support of the Provincial Governments. 
We should like ii to he dearly under.stood tliat oar recom¬ 
mendations do not rule out the formation of such an institution 
when its need is established to the satisfaction of the Pederal or 
the Central Legislature. Pending the formation of such an 
institution, we contemplate that the provincial Corporations should 
for juatters of common interest combine into a Central Association 
like the Central Association for baidv.s which we liave recommend¬ 
ed olsew’here. 


POtKTS OF DIFFEKEXCE WITH FOKBIGN BANKING EXPERTS. 

410. It reniaius for us to eommeut on a few points in the 
separate report of the foreign Vianking experts which relate to 
certain conclusions of our.s in this cliapter. 

411. The experts do not subscribe to the statement in para¬ 
graph 097 that industiial concerns in India may reasonably 
expect to have the w'hole of tJieir working capital supplied by 
commercial banks if adequate security' to the satisfaction of the 
banks is offered. They also consider the use of the expressions 
‘ideal arrangement’ and ‘minimum working capitar used in para¬ 
graph 390 as too weak. After our discussion with them we feel 
that there is no difference betw'een their view's and ours on any 
question of principle. As regards the use of the expression 
‘minimum working capital’ we find that on page 9 of Karin 
Ivock’s “Study of Interest Kates” (Stockholm Economic Studies, 
No. 1), reference is made to the demand for w'orking capital over 
and above the minimum required for financing the minimum 
amount of stocks or raw material held in the oi'dinary course of 
business, which demand is usuallv covered by short-term borrowing. 
AVe do not therefore see anything “w'eak” in our use of the 
expres.sion. In the course of discu.s.sion it also seemed clear that 
aftci’ a concern had been working for some time it might have 
considerable reserves in the nature of investments ag.ainst which 
it might (juite legitimately obtain the whole of its working capital 
from bainks. and none of our banker colleagues oensiders that there 
is anything objectionable in such a course. 
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412. The foreign banking experts consider our proposed scheme 
of Provincial Industrial Corporations as unsound and suggest that 
the work of the Corporations should be restricted to pioneer enter¬ 
prises of a non-competitive character, the opening up of mineral 
resources and large public utilities, principally electrical power 
schemes. In their o[)inion small industries should be removed from 
the scojje of the fmaucial assistance to be given by the {Corporation, 
.and financial assistance by (Tovernment to the Corporation should 
be confined to the taking up of the share capital. As regards the 
-scope of the proposed Corporations, we would observe in the first 
place that the experts have not given due consideration to the 
'Unanimous opinion of the Provincial Committees, and the need 
brought out in their reports, for financial assistance to existing 
tsmall and middle-sized industries. In the second place, the experts 
seem to have overlooked the fact, or what is more probable they 
were unaware of it, that the Industrial Commission of 1916—18, 
after a careful study of the need for industrial development in 
India, recommended in paragraphs 293 to dOl of their report that 
Covernment loans to industries, which would iwcording to them 
he replaced eventuclly by loans from industrial banks, should be 
given to small and cottage industries, to middle-class industries, 
.as well as to largo industrial undertakings. ]n the case of the 
last named categories, they ob-served :— 

“The advisability of giving such aid depends on the extent 
to wliich the starting of the enterprise in question 
will be of benefit to the public, and not mei’ely on its 
probable advantage to the promoters of the industry. 
'I'lius, the starting of a new or the improvement of an 
existing iiidustrv', when such a measure is required 
to supply an existing deficiency in the interests of 
national safety, is clearly a case for direct aid. There 
may also be a few cases where a new industry or 
process will liave such an important bearing on the 
economic development of the country as to deserve 
Government help, Finally, it may even he found 
that the extension of an existing industry to a new 
locality will benefit local consumers or producers 
so markedly as to merit Government assistance. ” 

We prefer to be guided in the matter Ky the conelusions of th'o 
Indian Industrial Commission. In the course of discussions witK 
us, it appeared that some at any rate of the experts had no objec- 
■ion in principle to the industrial bank extending its operations 
iver a wider range of industries, but they were apprehensive tha? 
his would result in risks which it would be unwise for an indus- 
rial corporation to undertake at the earlier stages of its existence, 
[n their separate report, the experts base their objection to onr 
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proposals on the ground that these would involve the taxpayers in 
serious losses. Wc consider that the inlerests of the taxpayers 
would be more effectively safeguarded by the provincial Govern¬ 
ments responsible, as they will be in the near future, to the elected 
representatives of these taxpayers than by the imposition of 
arbitrary limitations on the operations of the industrial corpora- 
tiojis, which may have tlie effect of defeating the object for which 
we want to sec them established. We have already recommended 
that by-laws should he framed by the corporations to define the 
conditions under which fimtneial facilities may be granted by them 
to industrial concerns; and that such by-laws should require the 
sanction of Government so long as Government has an interest in 
the corporation. We have no doubt that in framing the by-laws 
some general provisions will be incorporated on the lines indicated 
at the end of |)aragra])li 40S above; and that all ])i-oiiosals for 
financial assistance from industrial concerns would be carefullj’' 
and fully serntinized from every point of ^■iew by (he Corporations 
and that they would also take the customary precautions against 
loss wliich any sound hanking concern would naturally take. 

413, As regards the actual forms of liiiancial assistance that 
Government sltoulcl ghe to the Industrial Corjjoration wc have 
proposed that subscription to the share capital should be limited 
to that portion which cannot he raised from the [)nl)lic, and that 
Government may, in order to attract investment in debentures 
issued by the Corporation offer a limited guarantee of interest on 
such debentures and also take up a portion of tlie deWentiires mitil 
a regular imarket (ov them has he<'U created. The suggesfion of 
the oxj)orts that Goveruruenl should not give any assistance in res¬ 
pect of debenture capital does not take info account the specia' 
Indian conditions. Tt has been our experience in connection witl 
co-operative hanks tliat the two forms of Government assistaivv 
|iropf)sefi by us in connection with debenture capital aia' valuabh 
in creating confidence in the minds of the investing public. Hen 
too, therefore, we are unable to modify our conclusions. 

GOVKUmiUNT .\NI> TNDrSTlilES. 

414. Before ^\■e conelude this chapter, it is necessary to dcf 
crihe the, part played by Government in the provision of fmanc 
for industrial concenis. 

In three provinces, there are statutory provisions for the gear 
of assistance hv Government to industries, namely, the State Ai 
to Industries Act in Madras and Bihar and Orissa and the Indu 
trial Tjoans Act in the Punjab. All these Acts were passed i 
10113. Under the Madras Act, Government can aid new ar 
nascent industries or industries newly introduced into an area < 
cottage industries, provided that the concerns are registered 
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ludiu. Art rupee coiiipaules ;uk1 comply with the Goveniment rules 
regarding the constitution of the Hoard of Directors. The assist¬ 
ance* consists of loans, guarantee of casli credits with banks, taking 
up shares or tlebentures, guaranteeing interest on capital, grant on 
favourahle terms of land or raw material and grant of subsidies for 
re.search. The Bihar and Orissa Act is modelled on the lines ot 
the Madras Act and its object, apart from propaganda, demonstra¬ 
tion and tecimical assistance, is to give long-term finance to suit¬ 
able industiial enterprises, in tlie shape of direct advances at low 
rates of intciest, subscription to debentures, guarantee of cash 
credits with lianks, siip[)ly of machinery on hire purchase basis aud 
granting of laud and other Govenuiient property on favourable 
terms. Applications for assistance for Rs. 10,000 in any of 
these forms have to be advertised and objections invited in three 
suocessive issues of the local official Gazette and the loan has to be 
formally sanctioned by a majority of the members of the Board of 
Indu.stries. Thi.s publicity and formality, considered necessary in 
the interests of the tax-payer, is stated to aftect the credit of the 
applicant which is further damaged if the application is refused. 
Owing to lack of technical and engineering qualifications on the 
part of ihe Director of Industries and liis staff, and the incomplete¬ 
ness of the enquiries conducted by the Board of Industries whose 
uieTiihers are alt busy men, it, is stated that serious losses hate 
been incurred. The rate of interest on advances is til- per cent, 
pel' annum, and Joans cannot lie given to the old established indus¬ 
tries unless they liave been started in a new area. In the Punjab, 
loans under the fndustrial Loans Act are generally limited to 
Rs. 10,000, and only twice bas this limit been exceeded. The 
minimum loan is R.s. 500 the rate of interest 6 jier cent per annum, 
and the maximmn period of loan 10 years, thougli the jieriod 
actualH allowed is only 5 years on the average. 

415. The total loans granted or guarantees made by the 
Madras Government amount to Es. 8 laklis, of which about a 
sum of Rs. 4 lakhs of loans including intei’est given to one paper 
mill has had to be vM'itten off. It is reporte.d that jirospects of reco¬ 
veries in certain other cases are also doubtful. The Madras Com¬ 
mittee add that Government’s attempts to assist industries have 
met with little response and less success. The total amount actu 
ally paid or giauanteed up to date in Bihar and Orissa i.s also 
aho.it Rs. 8 lakhs of which a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs has proved 
to he irrecoveralile. The Committee add that the Director of 
Industries in the province expressed a desire before them to be 
relieved of the heavy hanking responsibility placed on him in the 
matter of the working of the Act. In the Punjab, the total amount 
of loans outstanding at the end of 1920-30 is reported to be Rs. 2-53 
lakhs. The Committee find it difficult to say if the working of the 
Act is likely to involve the Government, in financial loss. 

V 2 
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416. 'Although there is no Act in Bombay corresponding to 
those in Madras, Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab, the Govern- 
iiient of Boinbiw tinunc;e industries through co-operative societies by 
means of loans or supplies of implements on the hire-purchase 
system. The Bombay Committee report that during the last seven 
3 'ears loans were given to two concerns, namely, lis. 6 lakhs to a 
sugar factory and Its. .^) lakhs to a weaving factory. The Com¬ 
mittee recommend that there sliould be an Act for State aid to 
industries so that the policy of assisting industrie.s which hold out 
a reasonable prospect of success and which are likely to assist in 
tlie economic development of the country may be pursued systema¬ 
tically ; for this purpose the Department of Industries should be 
endowed with sufficient resources, charged with definite functions, 
and invested with authority to carry out the industrial policy of 
the Government. They also suggest that there should Ix^ close co¬ 
operation in regard to the development of industries between the 
Department of Industries, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Co-operative Department. Facilities at State expense for research 
into processes of production and methods of organization are also 
recommended. 

417. The Bengal Committee also propose that a State Aid to 
Industries Act for the province should be passed without further 
delay on the lines of the Acts in Madras and Bihar and Orissa but 
with modificatio:is on more liberal terms. A Bill w'ith this object 
in view is at present before the local Legislative Council. The 
Central Provinces Committee too have supported the passing 
of a State Aid to Industries Act on the lines of the Bill that 
recently failed to materialize into law, which would give wide 
powers for granting credit facilities to deserving medium-.sized 
as well as big industries. The Central Areas Committee also have 
.suggested that the local Governments should extend to these 
areas the benefits of the Madras State Aid to Industries Act with 
the addition of a provision for granting, free of charge, or on 
favourable terms, the services of Government officials and experts 
for s^^aiting, and oflering advice in connection with, the industries. 
They have added that the possibilities of developing small indus¬ 
tries should he explored by the Board of Economic Development 
which they have proposed. In view of the evidence of the Director 
of Industries, the Bihar and Orissa Committee have recommended 
that the Industries Department might share with hanks and ap¬ 
proved shroffs the task of examining proposals for the provision of 
credit to industries, as well as the risk of loss after credit has been 
provided, and that the banks and shroffs might receive a commission 
for this assistance including the sharing of risks. 

418. The State Aid to Industries Act deals with two forms of 
.ossistance to industries, viz., provision of banking and credit faci¬ 
lities and grant of other forms of State aid such as subsidies, grants 
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of land, etc. We, as a Banking Committee, are concerned only 
with the provision of the first form of assistance and from this 
point of view, we approve of the recommendations of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committees referred to above for the enactment of pro¬ 
vincial legislation on the lines of the Madras State Aid to Indus¬ 
tries Act to provido credit facilities to new and nascent industries 
or industries newly introduced into an area or cottage industries. 
We further recommend that any Government assistance in regard 
to provision of capital under such legislation should be given 
through the Industrial Corporation, if and when one is established 
in any province on the lines suggested by us. We have been 
influenced in the latter recommendation by the evidence of the 
Diretttor of Industries in Bihar and Orissa, referred to above. 

Diffepenge of opinion within the Committee. 

r » ' ’ 

410. In his dissenting minute our colleague, Mr. N. B,. Sarker, 
has disagreed with some of our recommendations on the subject 
of the financing of industries. We find-that the main points of 
difference between him and ourselves are as follows :— 

(1) Mr. riarker wants that we should unconditionally re¬ 
commend tlio establishment of I'rovincial Industrial 
Corporations, at any rate in certain provinces, instead 
of making our recommendation in this respect 
dependent on the circumstances mentioned by us 
in paragraph 401, namely, if a provincial Government 
in tire discharge of its ro.sponsibilities for the develop¬ 
ment of industries within its territories finds it neces- 
sory to ensure the supply of financial facilities to 
industrial concerns. 

(‘21 While we should like to leave the details of the scheme 
of Provincial Corporations to be worked out by the 
provincial ministers, in consultation with the provin¬ 
cial legislatures concerned, Mr. Sarker would like us 
to lay down some broad rules for the guidance of these 
authorities, both in regard to the functions and busi¬ 
ness of the Corporation. 

<?>) Mr. Sarker does not agree with us in regard to the re¬ 
commendation in paragraph 403 of our report in 
regard to the proportion of debenture capital to sham 
capital. 

We have given careful consideration to Mr. Barker’s arguments,, 
but see no reason for modifying our conclusions. 
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Generai.. 


420. Tlio total volume of the import aud export trade of India 
has amounted in rceeiit years to a large sum in the neiglibourhood 
of Rs. 000 crores a year. The countries which participated in this 
trade to the extent of Rs. 10 crores or over in 1928-29 were :— 


Croros of rupees. 


United Kingdom .... 


• 

• 

• 

183 

United States of -America . • 




« 

56 

Japan ••.... 


• 


■ 

61 

Germany . . • « • 



• 

» 

47 

Netherlands and Dutch East Indies 


• 



30 

France ...... 





22 

Xtaly . . 4 4.4 




• 

22 

Belgium 44... 





20 

Ceylon . . 4 44 


• 


• 

16 

Straits Settlementfi . . 4 





13 

Australia .44.. 





15 


421. The huanoiiig of this fon. 
two operations, via. :— 


igii trade generally consists of 


* (1) the financing from the Indian port to the foreign port or 
vice versa, and 

(2) the financing from, or to, the Indian port to, or from, 
the up-country distrihuting or collecting centre. 


422. With regard to item (1) in the previous paragraph the 
actual forms in which financial accommodation is given are des- 
crihed in paragraphs 427 and 429. The hulk of this husiness, 
which consists mainly of dealing in foreign bills of exchange or 
foreign remittances, is in the hands of non-Indian banks, popularly 
known as exchange hanks. As stated in paragraph 42, 
the mimbcr of these hanks is eighteen. Two of these, viz., 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son (Bankers) and the American Ex¬ 
press Co?npanv Incorporated, do not play an imjiortant part in con¬ 
nection with the financing of foreign trade as they deal mostly with 
tourist traffic. Of the rest, five have a considerable porl ioit of their 
business in India, viz., the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, tlie National Bank of India, the Mercantile Bank of 
India, the P. and O. Banking Corporation and the Eastern Bank. 
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The remaining eleven are branche.s or agenvicR of large banking 
•corporations doing a major portion of their business abroad. Eight 
banks have tlicir head oflices in Einilaiid; three in Japan; two in 
Holland ; two in the United States of .America; one in France; one 
in Portugal; and one in Hongkong. The various classes of 
busiiu'ss nnderlakcn by the.se hanks generally are given in para¬ 
graph 4‘J. 

■123. There is no provision, statutory or otherwise, which lays 
an obligation on these exchange banks to furnish to any autho¬ 
rity in India any figures relating to their business in India. For 
piu'posos of the Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India, a 
publication issiied by the Director (joneral of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence, figuies of Indian deposits and Indian cash balances are 
furnislu'd by the exchange banks confidentially to the India 
Office, which consolidates these figures and siifiplies the 
consolidated figures for all banks to that officer. 'Uhe following 
statement gives the figures so made available for a series of 
years 


— 

Number 1 
of 1 

banks, 

1 

Capital 
Reserve and 
Ke.st. 

£ (1,000) 

Deposits 

in 

India. 

Cash 

balance in 
ludiu. 


i 

£ (1,000) 

£(1,000) 

913 (Pre-war year) , 


37,825 

23,276 

4,411 

916 . . . . 

i 

63,070 

55,700 

22,487 

02C . , . . 

15 1 

90,217 

.TO,105 

18,881 

021 , . . . 

17 i 

11 1,632 

56,397 

17,675 

922 .... 

18 

112,221 

r-5,038 

12,132 

023 ... . 

18 i 

140,103 

51,332 

10,859 

924 ... . 

18 . 

130.464 

52,976 

12,275 

125 ... . 

18 , 

138,311 

52,909 

7,062 

120 , . . . 

18 ; 

148,003 

53,G5S 

8,040 

)27 . . . . 

18 

180,919 

.51,647 

6,098 

128 ... . 

18 

187,923 

63,354 

6,042 

N.B .—^Deposits an.l Cash balance 

j in India havt 

) boon oonvertocl into sterl* 


g at tho rate of Is, 6</. a rvipoo. 

4'2-1. There is no leg-il bar to an Indian joint-stock bank under¬ 
king the first of the operations mentioned in paragraph 421. In 
le days of the East India Company this business w^as mostly in 
le hands of Agency houses referred to in paragraph 24 and of the 
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banks started in India under their aagis. One of the existing ex¬ 
change banks, the National Bank of India, was actually established 
in India with a rupee capital, though soon after its establishment 
it converted its capital into sterling and transferred its headquarters 
to London so as to be at the centre of international finance, follow¬ 
ing in this respect the footsteps of some of the great merchant 
banking houses of tlie Continent in the eighteenth century. We 
also understand that some of the now defunct Indian joint-stock 
banks liave at different times engaged largely in the business of 
foreign exchange. For example, the Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, was known to have developed a large foreign exchange 
business before its collapse in 1923, operating in London firstly 
through correspondents like Parr’s Bank and Boulton Brothers, 
and later on through a branch of its own. During its six years 
of independent existence, the Tata Industrial Bank, Limited, also 
engaged freely in foreign exchange. At the present moment, how¬ 
ever, only two or throe Indian joint-stock banks take an insignifi¬ 
cant part in this business. We have made enquiries, and discussed 
with many of our witnesses, the rea-sons wliy the business has now 
become practically a monopoly of non-Indian banks. Tlie four 
main reasons given are : 

(a) the competition of well established non-Indian exchange 

hanks with large capital and reserves; 

(b) the absence of branches of Indian banks at London anc 

other irnpor’tant foreign centres which precludes then 
from taking part in arbitrage and direct exchange 
transactions; 

(c) the small profits now realized from the business; and 

(d) the full employment of the resources of Indian bank 

in internal business of a more profitable character. 

We may quote in this connection at length the views of a prominen 
Indian joint-stock hanker :— 

“The chief difficulties in the way of an Indian bank openin 
a branch in London for exchange business ar 
as follows:— 

(1) The bank must have a large capital, say over Es. 

crores, in order to command credit in the Londo 
discount market as well as with tlie exchang 
banks doing business in India. 

(2) To open a branch in Tjondon and maintain it o 

sound and proper lines, the institution should h 
in a position to bear a loss of Es. 5,000 or rno: 
every month for a period of at least fHree years o 
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account of working expenses and other unforeseen 
Josses which miglit naturally result for want of 
practical experience. To expect the branch to be 
self-supporting within three years of its existence 
would be too optimistic a view to adopt considering 
the strong position of tlie exchange banks and the 
very narrow margin on which the branch must work 
to attract business. 

(3) The branch must have a trained and reliable stalf with 

some knowledge of international exchange. 

(4) The floating resources of the bank should be large 

enough to permit a big turn-over. 

(5) The political movement in India would affect the 

Ijanking and trading facilities which an Indian bank 
could expect from British and foreign banks in 
London and at other places. 

(6) The bank should have its head office in London rather 

than in India as its chances of securing import and 
export bills as well as bills for collection would then 
be greater and, being on the spot, the bank would 
be more conversant with the international mcnetfixy 
situation. 

(7) The bank could hardly expect to receive in Ijondon 

local deposits or other business from the British 
public or merchants and manufacturers. Even 
banks like Cliartered, National and Mercantile are 
not much patronised by the public in London, and 
are chiefly known to business firms trading with the 
East. 

Some of the above difficulties are by nature such that they 
cannot be removed by Government interference or 
legislation. They could only be solved by mutual 
trust and good-will. But, besides the above difficul¬ 
ties, exchange banks in India, British and foreign, 
have been so well established and so well provided 
with funds through their Indian branches and the 
London discount market at relatively cheap rates that 
it would be extremely difficult for an institution out¬ 
side their circle to compete with any measure of 
success, at least for a time after the starting of the 
exchange business. Government, however, could 
encourage approved Indian banka to establish branches 
in London by giving them a part of their exchange 
business, and by lending part of their surplus funds 
at cheap rates.”- 
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425. Tlie Imperial Bank of India is prohibited by its charter 
from dealing in bills of exchange payable outside India, and is 
permitted to make remittances only for the bona fide personal re¬ 
quirements of its constituents. 

426. The excliange banks have branches at several up-country 
places, details of vliich are given in ))aragra[)h 455. lii the case 
of trade between these places and foreign countries, it is possible 
for a merchant to obtain financial facilities from an exchange 
bank to cover the second part of the operation mentioned in para¬ 
graph 421, as well as the first, part by a single transaction. For 
example, in the case of goods imported to Itelhi, the inward bill 
drawn by the foreign exporter is sent to the brunch of tlie exchange 
hank in Delhi, and is collected in due course from the importer 
there and the proceeds remitted abroad. Siinilariy in tlie ease 
of exports from, say, Amritsar, the Indian exporter can draw a 
hill on the foreign buyer under a credit opened l)y tlie buyer, and 
•sell it direct to the branch of the exchange liank at Amritsar. 
We mulerstand that Indian importers and exporters prefer the 
financing to he arranged by a single agency as tin's arrangement 
is found eheajier by them ; and w'e would in this connection invite 
a, ref'eionce to para. lOG of the report of tlie Puiijah Banking 
Committee. In np-conntry places, however, where there are no 
hranches of exchange lianks the importers or exporters must make 
separate arrangetnents for the finance of the movemeni of their 
goods from or to the Indian ports through joint-stock hanks or 
other agencies. The financing of the binsiness in snch cases falls 
definitely into the two operation.s mentioned in paragraph 421. In 
regard to the second of these operations, in the case of exports, 
the Imperial Bank of India, the Indian joint-stock banks and 
the indigenous bankers take p.art in the financing of the move¬ 
ment of the produce from the collecting centres to the ports; 
and the financial facilities given consist of purchasing demand 
drafts drawn by tlie exporter’s agents on their principal’s firm 
at tlie port. As regards imports, the movement of imported goods 
from the importing point (o the distributing centres in India is 
generally financed by commission •igent.s, nhroffx and Indian joint- 
stock banks. 


AIf.oii.vnisw of Finanpe. 

IC.rpnrtft. 

427. When an exporter sells to a foreign buyer, say in fKe 
United Kingdom, credits are usually opened witli the Tjondon banks 
and finance houses and advi.sed to India through the medium of 
the exchange banks. The bills against snelT credits are drawn 
principally at S months’ sight, though longer usance paper is 
sometimes negotiated, and they are chiefly documentary'. The liills 
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may be D. A. or D. P., Die general practice being to draw D. A. 
bills. The rate for a 3 months’ bill is higher than that for a 
demand bill to allow for interest during the usance of the 
bill, this rale being regulated by the rate of interest ruling at the 
'Centre on wJiich the bill is drawn. These bills, whatever their 
usance, are sent to London and presented for acceptance, and after 
eudorsemem by the exchange banks in London are usually dis- 
»counted in the open market. For purposes of redi.scount of paper 
with tl)e E.ink of lingland, two Lritish signatures on .such paper 
aie necessary. In this way the exchange banks receive back in 
sterling the equivalent of their rupee, payments in India. At 
times it may suit tlu' exchange bards.s to hold the ])urchased bills 
until maturity, (’..(!■, if the l)anks are well supplied with funds 
and there i.s no immediate jiro.spcct of the money being profitably 
employed, the lulls will be held in portfolio until due date, but 
if trade is lu-isk or money is tight, tlie bills may be discounted, 
even at some .sacrifice in the rate. Should the bills Be sent ffir 
collection throngh exchange Banks, the Indian exporter has to wai6 
for the maturity of the bill before be get.s the value in rupees. 
This practice is not common. 

428. The bulk of the bills between India and Europe, America 
■and the Colonies is in sterling. The drafts from and to Japan are 
in terms of yen while with China, they are in tenns of mi>ee.s. 

Imports. 

429. .As regards the iinfiort trade, the bulk of it from Western 
■countries is financed as follows : — 

(n) by 60 days siglu I). P. drafts drawn on the Indian 
importer, 

(b) by London Banks’ acceptance of “house” paper. By 
thi.s expie,ssion i.s meant a documentary lull drawn by, 
say, a Ijondon exporting bouse on the London office 
of a foreign bank which accepts the bill and retimis 
it to the drawer who in turn discounts it in the 
London Money Market. The accepting bank for¬ 
wards the relative docimients to its bninch abroad 
for collection of the proceeds of the goods from the 
exjiorting firms’ foreign office and a remittance ia 
sent to fajudoii at or before the maturity of the bill. 

Both imstruments are generally drawn in sterling. In the 
former case intei-ost is payable, usually at 6 jicr cent, from the 
date of the bill to the approximate date of arrival of the proceeds 
of the bill in London. In the latter, the paper i.s discounted in 
the London Market at the prevailing di.sconnt rate, whi<-li is 
invariably lower than the rale of interest charged on 60 days 
.sight D. P. drafts, and importers who have London houses of 
the standing to arrange for acceptance of their paper benefit 
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thereb}’. As, however, 60 days’ sight D. P. sterling drafts 
are generally used in connection with imports by Indians, it will 
be seen that in both ex^xirts and imports by Indians the adjust¬ 
ment of interest between producer and consumer is effected in 
India and interest has to be taken into consideration at this end 
in fixing prices in both cases. Imports of sugar from eastern 
countries are financed by bills in sterling, but a fair amount of 
business is done with Java in guilders. 


Rupee import hills. 

430. It will lie noticed that the bulk of both exports and imports 
is financed by means of sterling bills. In the case of exports, it 
is fairly clear that so long as credits can be opened in London, it 
must be to the advantage of the Indian trader to be able to draw, 
bills on London, and have acce.ss thereby to the discount facilities 
of the biggest international market in the world. In the case of 
imports, however, a comparatively small amount of the trade is 
financed by bills which get the benefit of the Ijondon discount 
market. The question, therefore, arises whether from India’s 
point of view, it would not be advantageous to introduce rupee, 
bilks in connection with the import trade of India. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the exchange banks did not see any material differ¬ 
ence between the sterling and rupee bills from their own point 
of view; though from the [x»int of view of promoting a bill-market 
in India, they agreed that rupee bill.s might be useful, their adop- 
j tion being a matter between buyer and seller. In fact 
•^in the import trade rupee bills are already in existence in 
I some cases. They pcjinted out that the bulk of the import bills 
coming out are for relatively small amounts and that so far a.s 
those bills at any rate are concerned, the chances of creating a 
discount market are not very great. If the Indian importer, 
insisted that the foreign exporter should draw on him in rupees 
the exchange banks, they said, would certainly have no objection.-! 
It was pointed out In- some witnesses that manufacturers were 
now very keen on disposing of their products and that it should 
be a good opportunity for Indian importers to take advantage of 
the present keen competition among sellers to get them to accept 
the proposed change in the system in so far as imports are con¬ 
cerned. 

In their memorandum on the Money Market, the foreign 
experts have stated as follows in regard to this question :— 

“At the present stage w-e consider the improvement of the 
inland bill and money market as the fundamental 
and primary problem. This problem must be solved 
before progi’ess to an appreciable extent can be 
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expected in the use of rupee bills fci settling foreign 
tnuisactions. The question as to what currency the 
bill will be drawn in, forms jrart of the conditions 
which have to be agreed uixtn by buyers and sellers. 
It needs no comment that they will try to find the 
cheapest solution. Under normal circumstances the 
currency of that country will be preferred where the 
lowest rate of interest prevails and the money and 
bill market is so well developed that no doubt can 
exist about discount facilities being available at any 
time during the currency of the bill. These condi¬ 
tions are lacking in India. As long as this is the 
case, trade and industry will be hampered and the 
cost of imported goods raised by enforcing sellers of 
foreign goods to draw rupee bills.” 

This opiniiui assumes that the import trade of India is financed in 
the cheapest way with the help of the London money and bill 
market. The assumption is 0 {>en to criticism. As pointed out 
in a previous paragraph, the bulk of the Indian import trade is 
financed by 00 days’ sigltt D. P. drafts drawn on the Indian im¬ 
porter, and the latter has to pay interest, usually at 6 per cent, 
from the date of the. bill to the approximate date of the arrival 
of the proceeds of the bill in London. This rate is raised when 
the Bank of England rate goes above o per cent, and for the greater 
part of th(^ year 1020 was 7 per eent., having been as high as 7:} 
per cent, from the middle of October till the end of November, 
during which period the Bank of England Bate was 6:V ^ler cent. 
The rate of interest payaible by the Indian importer in respect of 
the import bills whicli arc now being drawn in sterling currency is 
thus not based on the ojien market rate of discount in London 
So long as this state of things continues, we think that for the 
import business of India, which on private account amounts 
approximately to Bs. 230 crores a year, the natural bill market is 
in India and not outside India. We agree with the suggestion of 
the foreign experts that the exchange banks should consider the 
possibility of changing their present custom to the extent that they 
should be prepared to accept the bills, instead of purchasing them, 
in the same w'ay as house paper of a London exjxirt house is now 
iccepted by them and the bills could then be discounted in the 
jondon market as described in paragraph 420 (b). If this sugges- 
ion could be followed, and the benefit of the cheap funds in the 
London discount market is pas.sed on to the Indian importer, 
hen we agree that any artificial measures for the introduction 
)f rupee hills would be of doubtful advantage to India. We 
ommend this suggestion to the exchange banks for their careful 
onsideration, and we hope that it will be possible for them to 
:et over the difficulty that the majority of Indian import bills 
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are tor small amoiiiita. We also liope tliat when tlio Keserve 
Jiank is established and tlie average interest rate in India is 
brought down b}' eileetive tueasnres on the part ot the banks 
to deal with the seasonal stringency in the money market, the 
Indian money and iliaeount market will compare favourably with 
that at centres outside India, and that trade will have recourse 
to both kinds of bills, rupee bills and bills in foreign cutrcncies, 
according to its convenience. If in the meantime im 2 )orters iu 
India, hnd it convenient to have the foreign e.vporter draw on 
them in rupee bills, we tru.st that, in view of the fact that the 
re[)rosentatives of the e>;<-hange banks have already stated that 
the hanks woukl have no objection to the introduction of ruj)ee 
hillls for im[R)rt Imsiness, the exchange banks would also co¬ 
operate and encourage any ellorts in this direction, with a view 
to developing a bill-market in India. 

Acceptance credit. 

431. In .\merica , the arrangement for financing the export trade 
used to he somewiiat similar to that obtaiumg iu India, but after the 
estal)lishinent of the h’ederal Eeserve Banks the use of the dollar 
acceptance is said to have been developed and the simplicity oi 
the system to Lave promoted ihe foreign export trade of .\merica, 
Sir Basil .Blackett, in his memorandum submitted to the Conr 
mittee, has explained how in the face of \\orld competition Indii 
cannot afford to overlook any improved method of handling ho’ 
annual [troduction of agriculture and other commodities, and hat 
suggested in this connection the dovelojmient of the practice o 
drawing rupee hills liotli in regard to exjtorts and imports and th 
use of tlio ru[)ee acceptance credit in conneedion therewith. Th 
(juestion of creating rtgiee bills in regard to imports has been deal 
with in the previous paragraph. As regards exiaorts. Sir Bits 
Blackett is of opinion that the system of bank acceptance credi 
can be made to serve in providing the finance of India’s expo) 
coimuoditics which require extensive accommodation during th 
entire season, pending such actual time as shipments are mad 
and sterling or other foreign currency sold to tlie exchange banks 
At present, the finance obtained l)y (he merchant is by means < 
a. cash credit at a high average rate of interest with Ihe addl'd cond 
tion in some cases that interest will be charged on at least ha 
the maximtipi amount of the loan, wliethor fully availed of or no 
Sir Basil Blackett has pointed out that the inelasticity of this syste 
must be felt as a hardship by the exporting community and tliat 
would he to the. advantage of that coininnnity if in place of this ca; 
credit system the system of acceptance credit were introduce 
under which the exporter could arrange with a bank in India f 
an acceptance credit to be established in his favour. This wov 
enable the exporter to draw' on the bank for the amount cf t 
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acceptance and would make it poshikle lor liiin during tlie life of 
these drafts to send tlic goods forward, drawing an exjxirt draft 
on his customer and olTer it for sale to his banker in Ii(.|uidatiou 
of the obligation at the maturity of the I’upee draft to wliich the 
hanker lias given his acceptance under the credit. .\s a result of 
this arrangement, Sir Basil expects that the financial burden 
idaced at present on the exporter during the period his 
merchandise is stored and is awaiting an opportunity for sliip- 
rnent aliroad, would lie considerably lightened and that the piesent 
restrictions on the volume of his business nould be reduced. We 
are told that, in inland banking in India the acceptance credit is 
in use only to a limited extent and the reasons for this are stated 
to be tlie following : — 

Oi) the practical non-exi.stence of documents of title such 
as warehouse warrants and railway receipts in suit¬ 
able form, 

(b) the efficiency of the cash credit sy.stem which is much 
greater than would appear from Sir Basil Blackett’s 
memorandum, 

(r) the high stamp duty on bills, and 

(d) the difficulty of introducing a form of hill which would 
he accepted throughout India. 

If the difficulties in («), (cj and (d) could be overcome and a true 
banker’s liank was brought into existence along with an organiza¬ 
tion of Micrchant hankers and acceptance hotises, we tliink tluit 
it woukl be ])ossil)le to estalilisli a wider ust‘ of the system of 
acceptance credit. 

432. In paragraph 421. we have mentioned that the financing 
of the impoi't and expori trade might he considered under two 
main o])erations. In paragraph 42(5 we have briefly indicated the 
part played by the exchange banks in regard to the second of these 
operations, and we have dealt at some length with the mechanism 
of the first o[K'rafion in |>aragraphs 427 and 429. .\s a good deal 

of discussion has centred round the former opi'rafion, it may bo 
convenient to deal wuth it further in somewhat greater detail. 

43:’, As regards the export trade, the movement of the produce 
from tlie village to the uiandi, as already descrilied in chapter 
XIIT, is financed by zeuiiiidtirs, moneylenders, indigenous hanks 
and bankers and co-operative societies. The Imperial Bank 
of India and the Indian joint-stock banks also hel[i in 
financing in villages as they lend money in mnndis agrfinst 
pledge of stocks in the godowms of commission agents and 
exporting houses, the commission agents and exporting houses in 
turn lending to village producers against the latters’ contracts to 
deliver produce at subseejuent dates. The exchange banks have 
no direct part in the movement of produce at this stage, but wheir 
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the produce is moved from the mandi to the exporting pons, the 
exchange banks along with the Imperial Bank ol' India and the 
Indian joint-stock banks take a part in the financing of the move¬ 
ment. The indigenous banks and some of the exchange banka 
make advances against produce in godovvns, but the exchange 
banks usually limit their accommodation to sucli firms as do 
export business. In mandis the exporters usually take delivery 
of the produce through a shroff (guarantee broker) who finances 
the payments and receives a commission of J to pjer cent for the 
transaction. The shroff is paid for the juice of the commodity 
by means of demand drafts drawn on tlie exjrorter's firm at the 
port and signed by the firm’s representative at the larger centres. 
These drafts as already stated are purchased by the Imj)erial Bank 
of India, the indigenous banks and the exchange banks, and the 
shroff thus receives funds to finance further transactions. 

4;t4. Turning to the import trade, we have mentioned that the 
movement of imported goods from the importing centres to the 
distributing centres in India is generally financed by commission 
agents, shroffs and Indian joint-stock batiks. At inland importing 
centres like Amritsar, Cawnpore and Delhi the import bills are 
mostly D. P. and are paid on or before due date by the importers, 
who in case of need may obtain facilities for payment of the hills 
by means of loans granted by the exchange or joint-stock 
banks. The loans are given against a margin of 20 per cent 
of the value of the goods plus all import charges, and usually carry 
interest at about tlie Imperial Bank rate. 

After taking delivery of the goods, the importers sell them 
fo dealers either for cash or on credit fj'om 2 to 4 months with 
interest at 6 per cent or more per annum. The wdiolesale dealers 
in the larger distributing centres similarly deal with tbe retail 
dealers in the villages by selling to them either for cash or on 
credit. In the latter tran.sactions, commission agents plav an 
important part; they buy for the larger village dealers who in 
turn sell to the smaller village dealers who sell to the ryots against 
their promise to pay when the crops are sold. The rates charged 
by the commission agents for this finance vary from fi to 9 per 
cent. 

43o. We have stated in i)aragr.aph 42 that the exchange banks 
also finance imports of bullion, both gold' and silver. It 
TQay not be out of place here to describe the method 
of financing followed by these banks. Most of the bullion 
is imported into Bombay by the dealers, the majority of 
whom are members of the Bombay Bullion Exchange, Limited. 
These dealers send orders for their requirements either direct or 
•through exchange banks or brokers. The orders are placed 
;generally in London, although, in the case of silver, orders are 
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sent to New York direct to a certain extent. As soon as an advice 
is received from London or New York of the purchase of bullion, 
a remittance is arranged through an excliange bank and a contract 
for the purchase of bullion T. T. is made and both the exchange 
bank and the dealer abide by its terms. The contract is made 
with the exchange bank by the dealer tiirough certified brokers. 
The bank in Bombay is given written instructions by the dealer 
whom and w'hen to pay in London or New York, as the case may 
be, against complete shipping documents; and it instructs its 
office or agents to make the necessary payment. On 
arrival of the bullion in Bombay, the bank clears the consignment 
and stores it in its strong rooms and the dealer has to arrange to 
take delivery within seven days. Interest at the Bank of England 
rate, subject to a minimum of 4 per cent, per annum, has to be 
paid by the dealer to the bank from the date of payment in 
London or New York to the date of payunent in Bombhy. 
Loans against bullion are given both by the joint-stock banks 
and exchange banks. The rates charged approximate to the ruling 
rates for call funds in the market. The banks require a margin 
of 5 per cent in the case of gold and about Rs. 5 per 100 tolas 
in the case of silver, though the margin in the case of silver 
varies according to the market conditions and movement in prices. 

Existing Facilities. 

436. We have been informed by the representatives of the 
Exchange Banks’ Association that merchants are at present able 
to obtain from the exchange banks all the assistance they require 
to finance their import and export trade, provided they are of good 
reputation and possess means in rea.sonable proportion to the 
trade that they do. They have added that it is only 
in cases where banks are unable to ascertain even approximately 
the financial status of a merchant that the latter finds difficulty 
in securing the accommodation he may need for hirs business. In 
their view, no solvent business-man should experience any diffi¬ 
culty, provided he furnished the necessary information in the form 
of a balance-sheet. They have therefore suggested that all mer¬ 
chants in their own interests should adopt the business-like practice 
of having their books regularly audited by a recognized account,int 
and a balance sheet in correct form drawn up from time i,o t'me. 
According to them, the European firms invariably have their 
balance-sheets audited by a Chartered .Accountant, but it is excep- 
donal among Indians to have their balance-sheets similarly pre- 
oared and audited. This opinion is generally endorsed by the 
European Chambers of Commerce. 

437. The Indian Chambers of Commerce and several Indian 
■vitnesses consider that the financing of the foreign trade of India 
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IS from the Indian point of view in a most unsatisfactorj’ condi¬ 
tion. The main reasons for this contrary view held by the Indian 
witnesses have been stated to be as follows :— 

(a) The share of Indians in tlie foreign trade of India is, 

according to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
t.'aicntta," less than lo per cent of the total. Tins, 
they allege, involves the loss to India of a large 
amoimt in the shape of commission, hroketiige, and 
iiiSLirance, paid to non-Indians. It is believed tliat 
this preponderance of the non-Indian element tn the 
foreign trade of India is <liie to the large facilities 
given by tlte non-Indian exchange banks to their 
nationals operating in India. 

(b) At present in financing the external trade of India, the 

exchange banks have almost a monopoly. There 
are oitly two or three Indian joint-stock banks who do 
a little of this business, but almost the whole of it 
is really in the hands of non-Indian banks. The 
Imperiai Bank of India i.s prevented from engaging in 
this Inisiness by the provisions of the Act g'CA-ennng 
its openilions. The resources of the other Indian 
joint-stock hanks (with the exception of a few) are 
not snfhoient to enable them to engage in the busi¬ 
ness. Even with sufGcient resources, it has been 
found difficult to compete with the well established 
non-Indian banks. 

The Exchange Banlis’ Association have furnished a statement* 
regarding the partici|)ation of Indians and non-Indians in 
the country’s foreign trade which shows that the Indians have a 
iarger sb.are than 13 per cent., and that the share of Indians in 
tliis trade lias been gradually increasing. This statement, how¬ 
ever, !ms been criticised on the grounds that (h it does not give 
fhe actual figures for India but only percentages for the individiial 
..ciiti'es, and (ii) it ignores that portion of the import trade which 
i.s handled by the non-Indian who arranges for the documents to be 
made out in tire name of the final buyers wlio are Indians. Fur- 
iher it is stated tliat if we take into account the figures of foreign 
T-ade handled without bank inteiwention and which is almost wholly 
in the hands of noii-Indinns, it wall he,found that the total parii- 
<-ipation of Indians is much low^er than shown by the figures give^ 
in tlie statement. It lias not been possible for us to vcirify the 
figures given Iry the Indian Chamber of Commerce or by the 
Exchange Banks’ .\ssociatioD. 

438. In addition to these two general complaints, w’hich are 
not strictly relevant to the problem of banking facilities, various 
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other difficulties wliicli arise from tlie existing arrangements liave 
•been brouglit to the notice of the Committee bj* Indian witiiesses. 
These are mentioned in the succeeding paragraphs, togeilier 
with the observations made by the representatives of the exchange 
banks in regard ic them. 


•lyil. One difficulty is that Indian merchants who imiwrt from 
abroad cannot do so on D. A. terms and can do l)usiness only on 
.1.). P. terms. It i.s .«aid that in order to encourage the import of 
Manchester piece-goods, facilities have recently been offered to 
tnerchan'.s engaged in that trade, but in the case of other com¬ 
modities siifh facilities arc not freely available. The representatives 
of the exchange? banks liave referred in the fir.st place to the 
practice followed l)y tlie exchange hanks of releasing iniiHMted 
goods on trust receipts, which in tlieir opinion, more or less, takes 
the place of the system of drawing bills on I). A. terms. Secondly, 
they have pointed out that D. terms are mostly arranged between 
the exporter abroad and the importer in this country, and the 
reason for the present practice of drawing invariably on D. P 
terms is probably that importers arc mostly people with limited 
means. It has been contended by the exchange banks that they 
have no jwwer to grant D. A. terms without instructions from the 
exporter abroad. The lack of such P. A. facilities has i)> some 
•ases been nllrihutod to the bank references given by the exchange 
banks, hut the representatives of the latter have pointed out that 
bank references are not the solo basis of guidance to the exixnter 
jbroad who also tries to get into touch wuth the importer in India 
hrougli a travelling agent, and unless he is thoroughly satisfied, 

10 does non allow D. A. tenns. The I’eprosentatives have repu- 
liated the suggestion that the exchange banks have been discourag- 
ng P. A. facilities with a view to encouraging loan business on 
rust receipts in order to earn a higher rate of interest, and they 
F.nvo also denied the other suggestion that the present jiosition i= 
lie to the fact that the exchange banks are all non-Tndian and 
hat if thei’c were Indian exchange b-anks, the import bill.s would 

11 drawn P. A. instead of P. P. 

^40. Another grievance brought to our notice by some of the 
adiail witnesses is that in order to' get a confirmed letter of credit 
aened, even first class Indian importing firms are required to 
lake ii deposit of 10 to I."! per cent, of (he value of goods with 
ie’exchange banks, while European houses in Calcutta are. not 
•qiiired to make such' deposits. The representatives of the cx- 
lange banks have ]X»inted out that at least 9/lOths of the import 
usiness is done w’ithout credits at all and that the question of 
?pos;ts in other cases really depends upon the standing and the 
■sition of the merchant and also to some extent on the nature of 
e cornnioditv iinporfed. Thev have added that it is not a universal 
istcir. to call for deposits and that in the case of well-established 
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fii'iiis deposits should not he called for. They have stated that 
there is absolutely no discrimination between Europeans and 
Indians and the same rules and same standards are applied to both 
classes of customers. 

441. There have also been complaints in regard to the bank re¬ 
ferences given by the exchange banks. It has been pointed out by 
one Indian Chamber of Commerce that in the case of some Indian 
firms satisfactory references were not supplied by the exchange 
banks to over.seas merchants, though in the case of foreign 
merchants whose resources were considerably lower than those of 
Bome of the Indian firms, the banks of foreign countries supplied 
pery good bank references. The exchange banks’ representatives 
have said that banks always give the best report they can, based 
lijion their knowledge of the resources of the clients. They have 
observed that in the case of European clients the managers of banks 
have more intimate knowledge of their integrity and resources, 
but in the case of Indian clients through their shroffs and other 
members of the staff, they make an honest endeavour to get at a. 
correct idea of their financial standing. 

441. -Another complaint made by some of the Indian witnesses^ 
„is that the Indian merchants have no opportunity of knowing 
under what rules the members of the Exchange Banks’ Association 
work and the alterations made therein from time to time. The 
action of the exchange banks in discontinuing the system of partial 
deliveries has been mentioned and it has been complained that the 
decision of the exchange hanks was arrived at without any previous 
notice of the change to the merchartts. The representatives of the 
exdiange banks have assured us that the Assodation bad no idea 
of keeping their rules of business secret and that, in fact, ht 
Calcutta, in view of certain requests that had been made for a 
copy of the rules of business, the rules were aotnally published 
in 1026. Alterations in thc.se rules are not made frequently anc 
though the Association did not send the alterations to the customer.- 
direct, they had been made available to them through the exchange 
biokers. The representatives were quite willing to make arrange¬ 
ments for the suj)p!y of copies of the rules to merchants and wl 
have since been informed that copies of the rules are now freeh 
availalde to eonstituoiits on application. As regards the case o 
jiartial deliveries, wc have been told that (he system was a pureh 
temporary phase rendered necessary during the period of slump it 
1921, and that as soon as the stocks had. been cleared, the systen 
was automatically diseontimied. We have suggested to the repre 
seiiTatives that before making any alterations in the rules of pro 
cednre, it might he useful to Indian as well as European merchant 
if the .Association consulted the Chambers of Commerce and othe 
i-epresentatives of merchants. Wc have been informed that if thi 
changes are such that Chambers of Commerce and merchant 
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^ould be seriously interested in them, the Association would be 
happy to consult them before amending the rules. We can con¬ 
ceive of changes in the rules which the Association may consider 
unimportant, but which may not be regarded in the same light by 
the merchants and we would therefore impress on the Association 
the advisabihty of consulting commercial bodies in all cases. 

443. At present the exchange hanks charge a penalty for the 
late completion of exchange contracts. It has been represented to 
us that this penalty is rather high and is capable of reduction. The 
representatives have explained that a bank has always to act up to 
its contract and that this penalty is intended only to make the 
merchant also act up to his part of the contract. Under the 
present system, the merchant has a whole month before him to 
decide whether he can fulfil the contract or not, and the present 
penalty, if it should be a deterrent, cannot be much reduced. 
They have, however, agreed that there is no reason for a difference 
in the penalty rates charged in Calcutta and Bombay, which are 
l/3’2d. per week (equal roughly to 9 per cent interest per annum) 
and 1 per cent over Bank rate respectively. They have also ad- 
initted that it is a matter for consideration whether the rates can¬ 
not be levelled down. We understand that the penalty in Calcutta 
has since Ix^en changed to the same basis as in Bombay. 

444. When a foreign exporter draws a draft on an Indian iiR- 
Dorter and the draft is held by an exchange bank in India for coHec- 
•ion, the Indian importer has to pay the bank in rupees at the 
lank’s selling rate for demand drafts and he is not allowed to pay it 
nther by the demand drafts of another exchange bank, which 
lay be had at more favourable rates except on payment of a com- 
nission of \ per cent or by his own cheque on his London agent. 
5o far as Calcutta was concerned, an importer could pay for the 
Iraft by the T. T. of another exchange bank (being a member of the 
Exchange Banks’ Association) without any charge and the repre- 
entatives of the exchange banks have agreed that an exchange 
ank is not justified in refusing the importer’s own cheque on his 
gent in London where funds are known to be available. They 
ave expressed the view that if the question is put before the 
Ixchange Banks’ Association, it would be considered. As regards 
lie method of payment by demand drafts of other banks, we under- 
tand that it is not the practice of exchange banks to accept them, 
B by this method of payment the bank which gets the bill for col- 
‘ction would not receive anything for all the trouble in the business 
ndertaken by it. We do not see any reason why the practice in 
ilcntta regarding payment by T. T. should not be follow'ed at 
her centres or why an importer with available funds in London 
lould be forced unnecessarily to incur the double expense of 
ansferring them to India and back. Although we understand that 
ises of this sort are of rare occurrence, we trust the .\ssociation 
ill take steps to remove this grievance at an early date. 
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41o. Another coiiiphiiiit iironiineiitly put forward the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, relates tc 
tlie attitude of the excliange banks in regard to Indian insurance 
companies. It has been stated that tlie.se banks arc literally forcing 
Indian exporter.s to insure their gtX)ds with foreign insurance com¬ 
panies. A concrete case was quoted where one of the leading firim 
in Bombay which used to insure its ex^^rts with an Indian insur¬ 
ance company was told by one cxcluinge bank that a limit ol 
Es. 4 lakhs would be placed as a maximum amount which conk 
be in.sured with that company. It was added that there were 
several such instances where Indian fimi.s were not permitted t( 
insure their goods with Indian companies. As a result of thif 
altitude on the part of the exchange banks, it is alleged that evety 
year India is making payments abroad in the form of insurancf 
premia to the extent of nearly Es. 2 to Es. 3 crores, which shouh 
properly go into the pockets of Indian insurance companies. 

A similar prejudice against Indian insurance companies formerl- 
existed on the part of the Imperial Bank of India, but they nov 
accept without limit policies of certain Indian insurance companie 
which have agreed to allow the bank to have access to their book 
at any time in order to satisfy the hank that the company is rc 
insuring part of its risks, and to supply all other information vt 
quired. 

The representatives of the Excliange Banks’ Association hai 
explained that the question of insurance has always been a vei 
difficult one with the banks, that there is no prejiidk 
whatever against Indian insurance companies as such and that 
is really a question of the standing of the insurance companie 
As ail illustration of their sympathetic attitude, they quoted oi 
instance where in the terms of an old letter of credit it had bet 
stated that insurance with a particular non-Indian company ,shou 
he made, and where the exchange bank which was dealing with th 
letter of credit had the terms modified .so that the, insurance con 
be made with an Indian company about whose standing the hai 
w'as quite .satisfied. 

It was suggested to the representatives that the Exchan 
Banks’ Association should lay down standards to which the iust 
ance companies should conform for ohiaitiing tlie confidence of t 
exchange banks and that the Exchange Banks’ Association shov 
thereafter publish a list of Indian and non-Indian insnrnncp coi 
panics w'hich conformed to those standarcils and whose policies shoi 
he accepted by all tlie exchange banks without limit. The rcpi 
sentatives w’ere not in a position to say whether tlii.s could he dm 
hecausc the question was in their opinion really one for each ha 
to decide for itself, hut they said that if the suggestion was i" 
before the exchange hanks, it would receive every considcratic 
Wc have been informed, since this question was first raised, tl 
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with the approval of the Loudou Exchange Banks’ Association 
every support is now being given to Indian insurance companies. 
In view of the rapid growth of Indian insurance companies during 
the past ten years, and the fact that no bank has ever incurred a 
loss on an Indian Insurance policy, we trust that the establishment 
of more cordial relations between the exchange banks and Indian 
insurance companies may be s]>eedily effected. With this end in 
view we suggest that some understanding might be arrived at by 
the exchange banks in consultation with representatives of the 
Indian Insurance Companies similar to that between the Imperial 
Bank of India and these institutions. 

44b. At present when a draft on an Indian importer comes 
through an exchange bank, he merely gets an informal note advis¬ 
ing him that the draft has come and he has himself to go to the 
bank and examine the documents. The custom in England and 
other western countries is to send such documents to the drawee 
at his office for acceptance. We liave been told by the representa¬ 
tives of the exchange banks that it is impracticable to send out 
drafts for acceptance as in England owing to the difference in 
ruling conditions. In England, people are quite alive to such 
things and every firm has got a responsible clerk who attends to 
them readily. In India w'hen bills are sent round with document.^ 
attached for acceptance, it is often found that the party is available 
only after five or six visits. Thi.s may be true in regard to petty 
Indian merchants and dealers. We doubt, however, whetlier it 
applies to big Indian merchants, for example, those in Clive Street, 
Calcutta, or in the Fort, Bombay. The representatives have 
agreed that there would be no objection to send out the bills to such 
people at their respective business places. As regards the allega¬ 
tion that some European firms had this facility while no Indian 
firm had it, it has been explained to us that this might he due to 
tlie European firms having asked for the privilege and the other.s 
not having asked for it. The Exchange Banks’ representatives 
have assured the Committee that here too there is no question of 
discrimination. We are sure that the .Association fully realizes the 
fact that anything which disturbs the smooth working of the bank¬ 
ing mechanism injures both the mechanism and those who deal with 
it and we sincerely trust that no effort will be wanting on their part 
to remove all causes of misunderstanding and dissatisfaction in 
the minds of the Indian mercantile community. 

SL'GGESTTONS made by witnesses fob the EF.GUL.4TION OF THE 
OPEB.\TIONS OF EXCHANGE BaNKS. 

(i) Licensing of Foreign Ba}ilis. 

447. It has been suggested that foreign banks operating in 
India, that is those which are not registered under the Indian law. 
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fihould be required to take out licences for carrying on their busi¬ 
ness in India. At present they are not subject to any legal restric¬ 
tions in India. They are e.Kenipt from all the statutory obligations 
to which Indian joint-stock banks are subject. They do not even 
publish their balance-sheets giving the information about their 
Ijtdiau business separately from their other business. They draw 
a large part of their working capital from Indian deposits; never¬ 
theless the depositor.s are not protected by any regulations govern¬ 
ing the operations of such banks in India. Some control over the 
foreign banks is also recommended on broad national grounds. For 
example, it is argued that it may be necessary to restrict the 
operations of any bank which worked against Indian interests 
by, say, refusing to accept policies of Indian insurance companies, 
even though they were sound; deliberately placing difficulties in 
I he way of Indian traders, which were not justified ; and by impo.s- 
ing unjustifiable handicaps against their Indian customers. One 
British Chamber of Commerce has suggested that India is now 
over-banked, so far as facilities for financing of foreign trade at 
the ports are concerned, and that power should be given to some 
authority in India to stop the opening of further exchange banks. 

448 . Various authorities have been named for issuing, renewing, 
or cancelling licences, namely:— 

(1) The Finasce Department of tlie Government of India, 

(2) The Standing Finance Committee, 

(3) The Reserve Bank Board, and 

(4) The Bankers’ Association in India. 

440 The representatives of the Kxch^ange Banks’ Association 
feel that the British banks which have had a long history of service 
to India .should not be penalized in the same way as other foreign 
banks, but they have no objection on principle to a system of licence 
if it is required from every bank in the country, whether Indhan 
or foreign. They have, hoyvever, added that licences should be free- 
ly granted to all the existing banks and should also be similarly 
renewed provided they complied with any provisions of the 
Indian Jaw relating to such banks. They contemplate 
that one of the conditions of the licence would be the submission 
of periodical statements relating to the Indian affairs of these 
banks, and tiaat they might be required under any future Reserve 
Bank .4ct to place certain percentages of their time and demand 
liabilities to the public in India as interest-free balances with the 
Reserve Bank. If as a result of our recommendations, it is pro¬ 
posed to have an independent audit of all banks operating in India, 
the representatives of the exchange banks have stated that these 
banks would have no objection to such audit. Similarly, they 
have agreed to abide by whatever might be prescribed for banks as 
a whole in India.- 
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450. Other conditions in tl)e licence suggested by witnesses 
nre ;— 

(a) No foreign bank having a capital and reserve of less 

than £1 million should be given a licence. 

(b) Foreign banks sliould not borrow in India more than 25 

per cent of their paid-up capital and re.serve, and in 
no case should the borrowing by a foreign bank 
exceed its total advances in India. 

(c) Foreign banks should accept policies of approved Indian 

insurance companies. 

(f!) In the event of liquidation or failure, ihe assets of the 
Indian offices of the foreign bank should be ear¬ 
marked for the SiUtisfaction of Indian creditors, and 
iliis prior charge of the assets of the Indian branches 
should not be deemed to prejudice the claim of Indian 
creditors on the general assets of the bank in case 
Indian assets were insufficient to meet the claims in 
full. 

(e) Foreign banks should give an undertaking to train and 
employ a definite percentage of Indians in their 
higher grades. 

451. From a study of the literature relating to the treatment 
of non-national banks in other countries as far as available, we find 
that provision exists in the laws of various countries for regulating 
foreign banks by means of licences granted by some prescribed 
authority in the country. To quote only one instance, foreign 
banks in Japan established in accordance with foreign laws have 
fo apply to the Finance Minister for permission to carry on banking 
business within Japan snd the Minister is authorized to impose 
specific restrictions on the issue of licences. This latter provision 
has the purpose of giving to the applying foreign institution treat¬ 
ment equal to that which a Japanese institution enjoys in the 
country of the foreign bank. The introduction of a similar system 
is, in our opinion, necessary in India partly in the interests of 
depositors, partly for ensuring the grant of reciprocal treatment in 
foreign countries to Indian banks and partly for giving the Reserve 
Bank some control over the banks operating in the country. We 
cannot think of a better authority than the Reserve Bank for under¬ 
taking this task of scrutinizing application.^ from nnn-Indiaii banks 
to do banking business in India, and for granting licences in 
approved cases. We, therefore, recommend that, all non-Indian 
banks wishing to do hanking business in India should be required 
to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank when it is established. 
We further recommend that in fairness to the banks already estab¬ 
lished in this country, licences should be freely granted to them. 
Bverv licence should be in force for a stated period and should be 
automatically renewed if the licencing authority is satisfied that the 
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provisions of ludiau la^v ajjplicable to the bank and other condi¬ 
tions specified in the licence, are complied with. These conditions 
should be the following :— 

(;) In addition to periodic statements provided for in the Reserve 
Rank Bill of 1928, the non-Indian banks should furnish to the 
Ee.serve Bank annual statements showing their assets and liabili¬ 
ties relating to their Indian business as prescribed by the Reserve 
Bank from time to time. 

Hi) For a few years to come, at any rate, the banks should 
submit to some prescribed authority in India, preferably the 
Reserve Bank, periodic reports of Indian and non-Indian business 
handled by them. 

(i/t) Other conditions might be imposed on the basis of recipro¬ 
city. For example, even the Bank of England has laid dowm that 
no financial accommodation would be granted by that Bank on the 
security of bills unless the bills bore two English names of which 
one should be the acceptor. Tliere are various restrictions imposed 
by the laws of foreign countries on non-national banks working 
there.* The power to impose similar conditions in the licences tluit 
would be granted by the Reserve Bank would enable the Govern¬ 
ment of India to accord reciprocal treatment to non-Indian banks. 

We do not approve of any otlier conditions in the licences a.s 
suggested by witnesses and referred to in paragraph 450. The 
suggestions contained in conditions (h) to (e) of that paragraph 
require special treatment and have been dealt with by us separately. 
As regards condition (u), we prefer not to fetter the di.scretion of 
the Reserve Bank by any hard and fast rule regarding the capita! 
and the reserve which a non-Indian bank should have before it 
commences operation in India. 

(ii) Restrictions on Receipt of Deposits. 

452. As regards restrictions on the power to receive deposits in 
India, vra’ious suggestions iiave been made. No case of a non- 
Indian bank going into liquidation w'ith resultant loss to the Indian 
depositors has been brought to our notice, but the necessity 
for some prote<'tion against a future contingency lias been em¬ 
phasized. Some have suggested that foreign banks should liring 
50 per cent of their working capital from abroad. Others think 
tliat such restridions are too drastic, and Hint foreign lianks sliould 
' he allowed to receive deposits to the extent of the trade in Indian 
hands wliich they finance. Others again do not want to prevent 
the foreign hanks receiving deposits, lint at the same time have 
Tcconirnended that as these banks are able to secure deposit? in 
India at cheaper rates tlian Tndi.an hanks, they should be required 
to ]iay a special tax of I per rent on rdl fixed deposits received in 

* Appendix II of tl'e Volume of Written Evidence. 
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]ud:a. Il, has also been suggested by some witnesses that loreign 
banks should be aliovved to receive Indian deposits only if they sub¬ 
jected themselves to the control arising out of registration under 
the Indian law with rupee capital and Indian directorates. On 
the othei- Imnd, there were some witnesses who were against placing 
any restrictions, as they were of opinion that individual liberty 
should be conceded to depositors to place tlieir money in any bank, 
foreign or indigenous. 

4 . 53 . It was stated by Mr. R. W. iicaurnont-Pease, Chairman 
of Idoyds Rank, in his speech at a recent annual general meeting 
that “the total of deposits received in India (by that bank) largely 
exceeds the amount of the bank’s advances and no portion of the 
hank’s deposit.s at home is used for the purpose of making loans 
in India’’. This statement has led to an enquiry in Indian circles 
whether the banking re.soiirces of India are being administered 
to the best advantage of her ow'ii nationals and for the furtherance 
of Indian trade, commerce and industry. One prominent Indian 
banker in liis evidence before us said that the exchange banks do 
not at ]iresent employ in India all the money they receive on 
deposit in India, and a portion of this surplus money taken from 
tlie public in India is invested in business outside India. He 
tlierefori! suggested that restrictions should be placed on the receipt 
of deposits by the exchange banks in India in order to prevent 
such e.xport of funds from India. On the other hand, it lias 
been pointed out that there are seasons in the year in India when 
the oxcliaiige banks are borrowing money from other countrie.s, 
in order to finance the foreign trade of India, and that during 
the slack season tliis money that is brought-out from abroad is 
remitted back. ' ' 

4-54. The Managing Governor of the Imix-rial Bank of India 
was definitely asked the question whether he would favour the em¬ 
ployment of Indian deposits with cxidiange banks in investments, 
say, in the Federated Dlalay States or in Japan. He replied that 
lie was strongly against any interference with the free flow in 
liankers' funds between different countries. He thought interference 
with economic forces must in this, as in other instances, react in 
ways which largely defeat the purpose aimed at and cause hardship 
to third parties. In hi.s view, tlic interests of depositor.s as well as 
those of borrowers must be considered. If banks could no^ find 
snflicient investments of a suitable character in India for the poten¬ 
tial deposit money, they must reduce deposit rates or invest money 
eisewliere. In his opinion India had probably benefited 
more tban most countries by the u.se of foreign capital and, if 
freedom in the movement of capital was interfered with, foreign 
capital wmuld not be so readily available. 

455. It has been suggested by some of our Indian w'itnc.sscs that 
the exchange banks with cheaper money received from Indians 
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theniselves offer unfair competition to Indian joint-stock banks. At 
present the Indian joint-stock banks have to pay higher rates of 
interest than the exchange banks for deposits taken from the public, 
and tlie complaint is that the exchange banks through the facilities 
of <'heaper money available to them quote lower competitive lending 
rates to the detriment of the Indian joint-stock banks. It is ob¬ 
served that tiie lowering of the lending rate by exchange hanks, 
though it is immediately heneticial to the public at large and to 
the trade of the countiw, i.s at the cost of the indigenou.s hanks, 
and that as the interests of the general public in the long run coin¬ 
cide with the interests of the Indian joint-stock banks, the ex¬ 
change banks should be denied all avenues of cheap money in India. 
The point in this suggestion relates more to the competition oi ex¬ 
change banks in the field of financing internal trade than foreign 
trade. As regards internal trade, the exehango banks contend that 
there is not much eonipetition between them and Indian joint-stock 
banks. It is true that a few of them have branc.lies at .some of tlie 
larger inland centres, but it is .staled that thc.se branches concen¬ 
trate chiefly on import bills though advances are also granted 
against goods intended for export. They do not operate jn the 
districts or smaller centres, nor do they compete in storage business 
in respect of agricultural produce in the mofnssil. The number 
of such up-country branches of exchange banks is also not large 
as shown by the statement below ;— 

Statement shou'ing the location of branches of exchange banks 
and the Hates of their opening. 


Cawnpore 


, Chartered . 



opened 1020. 



National • 



*» 

IS.SO. 

Delhi . 


, Chartered . 




1912. 



National . 

• 


» * 

1895. 



Mereantilo 



>» 

1912. 



Lloyds . 



i * 

1912.* 

Amritsar 


. Chartered 



t » 

1910. 



National 



»• 

1900. 



Llo.vds 




1930. 

Lahore 


National . 




1900. 



Lloyrls 



I* 

1028. 

flimla . . 


. Mereantilo . 




1923. 



Lloyds . 



>» 

1910.* 

Ra-.ralpindi . 


. Lloyds 



1« 

1906. 

Peshawar 


. Chartered . 



t* 

1920. (Close l 1930.) 

Srinagar 


. Lloyds . 



»> 

1918t 

Murreo . 


. Lloyds 



»1 

1907.* 

Gulmarg 


. Lloyds . 




1909. 

New Delhi 


. Lloyds 




1927. 


‘l.lfi. .Mthough the number of np-coimfry branches of exchange 
hanks is not large, it has been brought to our notice that in recent 
yciir.s there has been a movement among the exchange banks to 
get a. footing in the interior of India through the acqni.sitiou of 
fharos in other hanks. For example, the F. & O. Banking Cor¬ 
poration, .‘^oon after its flotation in 1020, purchased the Allahabad 

* King, Kinc and Co. anial^nmato 1 with Lloyds Bmk, February 1923. 
t Cox and Co. Ilitto. 
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Bank, which is an Indian joint-stock bank with about forty branches 
and sub-agencies in the interior of India. Lord luchcapa 
commenting upon this acquisition said that “Our purchase of tlie 
Allahabad Bank gives us a footing in the interior of India which 
it would have taken years to work up”. The controlling interest 
in the P. & 0. Banking Corporation itself was acquired in 1927 
by the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, which pur¬ 
chased 196,OoO out of 259,416 shares. Regarding this development, 
Mr. Baster in his hook “The Imperial Banks” says ;—“It means 
that one of the greatest exchange banks is directly interested in 
developing banking facilities in the interior of India, which, to all 
exchange banks is, in the main, unknown territory. Although’ 
Englisli banks can never hope -to serve the w’hole of India, a 
development of this kind cannot fail to have beneficial effects of 
vital importance in Indian economic development, if the other 
banks follow suit”. 

It has been suggested to us that the Chartered Batik should be 
made to divest itself of its interest in the Allahabad Bank through 
the P. & 0. Banking (’orporation by the latter selling its shares in 
the Allahabad Bank to tlie public, or by some other means, and 
that if the Chartered Bank is not willing to do so by persuasion, 
it should he compelled by legislation. We deal in Chapter XXV 
with the general que.stion of regulating the acquisition of such 
controlling interests; but here w’e need only remind the advocates 
of the proposal that we are not writing on a clean slate, and we 
cannot conceive of any measure calculated to carry out the pro¬ 
posal which will not in es.sence he an act of expropriation. More¬ 
over, we have grave doubts whether any such measure can ,be 
recommended in the interest of development of banking facilities in 
India. 

457. A complaint has been made in this connection that the 
exchange banks at these inland centres encourage foreign traders 
to compete with Indian merchants in regard to the movement 
of the produce to the ports or of the imported goods from the 
ports to the interior. The European exporters and importers 
already ha\e a large share of India’s foreign trade and it has been 
pressed on ns that the grant of this opportunity to them of further 
increasing their inland business must strongly be deprecated. 
As stated already, the representatives of the Exchange Banks’ 
Association have observed that this complaint is not justified and 
that Indians are securing an increasing sliare in the ‘direct import 
and export business. We understand that many of the inland 
branches of the exchange hanks were definitely opened at the 
request of the Indian traders, who wanted to have a direct connec¬ 
tion from the interior with the foreign importer and exporter. 

4.58. The proposal to place restrictions on the receipt of deposits 
by the exchange bank.s has also been recommended from another 
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point of view. A large porliua of tlie foreign trade of India is in 
the hands of non-Tiuliaiiji, and it is strongly felt that it is not in 
the interests of India that tiie savings of Indians should be utilized 
to help non-Indians to make a profit. It has, therefoie, been 
suggested that exchange hanks .shcnid he allowed to receive 
deposits ill India only to the oxleiit of the ivqnironients for 
financing the foreign trade which is in the hands of Indians. 

40'..). It is, of course, a fact that exchange banks do not coinpeto 
w'ith the .Indian joint-stock bunks in the matter of aiiiacting 
deposits by offering bettor terms. Jlut it has been eoiiler.ded that 
the Indian banks, being late-comcvs in the field, have found them¬ 
selves arrayed against a number of foreign institutions, Avhicli had 
already gathered enormous influence and created valuable good-will, 
and which by virtue of these advantages and the greater reserves 
and resources acquired by them in the proc.t'ss of years, irre.'i.>.lably 
draw business to a much greater extent than the former. It has 
fuTther been argued that a.s the exchange banks are now in a 
monopolistic position in regard to the supply of financial facilities 
for foreign trade, people who are engaged in that business have 
to open accounts willi thorn, in order to show their stability and 
to got good facilities from those banks. Some portion of tlie deposits 
llius received by the exchange hanks consists of ciiirent dei) 0 .sits 
which come to them on aecoimt of the monopolistic iiauire of 
their business, and the restriction.s proposed on their power to 
receive deposits are intended to counteract this niifair advantage. 
One of the witnesses who referred to this maintenance of cmrent 
accounts by people engaged in foreign trade for the sake of e.stab- 
lishing their credit with these banks himself admitted that his 
firm, which had been dealing with the exchange banks for years, 
was not required to deposit a single pie wuth them for ibis pur¬ 
pose. .■\s suggested by the exchange banks’ representatives, the 
real position perhaps is that new customers of exchange banks 
Avho wish to open credits in connection with foreign trade are 
naturally required to make «-erlain dep<.'sits Avitb tbcm and such 
initial deposits are only tcni|K)rary until tlie banks gel some know¬ 
ledge of the working of these customers and come to liave greater 
confidence in them based on Ibis knowledge. 

460. On the, general question of placing restrictions on the 
receipt of deposits by tlie exchange banks, tlie views of the 
Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India are us 
follows:— 

“The result of placing restrictions would be that the 
exchange banks would have to transfer funds bor¬ 
rowed in other countries and/or Ixirrow from tlie 
Imperial Bank of India to replace the Indian deposits 
w'hi(“h they now have to the extent recpiired for their 
exchange business. Exchange operations would las 
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Iiauipeied oonsi«l«?iably, and the higher rest 
funds would possibly necessitate increased cxchango 
luargins. liiasuuich as foreign funds were 
brought in, the interest on them would leave tlio 
country. Their hiianee of internal trade would be 
allowed to decrease as they would not bring in 
foreign funds or borrow to any great extent for this 
purpose. The ahruffit, merchants, etc., who are now 
financed by the exchange bunks w'ould have to go 
elsewhere for the tnajor portion of tlteir finance a)id 
the deposits formerly taken by the exchange banks 
would also he diverted to other banks. Owing to 
their very high financial standing and their very 
strong hi'.liince-slicels, the exchange banks are able 
to borrow their funds in Jntlia at low rates of interest 
and coricspondingly low rates are (;harged to the 
shroffs and the luerchaiU.s. The Indian depositors 
place their ftmds with the exchange banks and 
accept the ielativ(.>lv low rates offered as they are 
satisfied that tlicir deposits are (ptite safe, and they 
would be ninvilling to place them with banks on 
which they do not place so much reliance except at 
higher rates and not at all to a large extent. Pro¬ 
bably the only non-exchange bank w-hich could 
attract the bulk of their deposits is the Imperial 
Bank of India and the prohibition would give that 
bank a somi-mono|_)oly. Tuasmuch as funds were 
deposite<l with other hanks at liigher rates, the cost 
of finance to the yhroffn and merchants would 
increase coiTespondingly and trade would suffer.” 

401. According to the same anlhority, the result of placing res¬ 
trictions on tlie exchange hanks receiving deposits in India would 
be tliat exchange banks would Iiuve to realize their considerable 
inveslineiits in India Government seenrities for the purpo.se of 
repaying their Indian deposits, thereby depressing the prices of 
the latter to the further detriment of tlte large lioldings of the 
Indian joint-stock banks in these securities. 

4G‘2. Further, although exchange banks have large dettosits, the 
amount of free or cheap deposits is limited. During the busy 
season they have to compete for available deposits, and they are 
frequently able to offer rates which induce Indian banks to lend 
to them. This bears out the fact mentioned by one Indian banker 
that the deposits of the Indian baiiks are not affected by those 
of the exchange hanks. The compulsory diversion of deposits, 
even partially, may therefore result in those s.ame deposits coming 
back to tlie exchange banks through the Indian banks at an in¬ 
creased cost for use in foreign exchange operations, and the addi- 
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tional cost would be passed ou to the Indian trader and ultimately 
to the Indian producer, so long as margins are kept at the narrow¬ 
est limit by competition as at present. It has also to bo remember¬ 
ed in this connection that fleposits are a form of borrowing in 
India and that the Indian Government itself is continuously 
borrowing in the London Money Market large amounts for capital 
and general purposes. 

463. We do not think that it is a correct interpretation of the 
speech of IMr. Beauinont-Pease that the Indian branches of 
exchange banks are not drawing on their Head OfQces outside India 
but have more than enough funds from India itself. We are 
fairly sure that it is not true that the exchange banks on balance 
take money out of India for use elsewhere or that deposits received 
from Indians are utilised for financing non-Indians engaged in the 
foreign trade. We give below certain figures which we obtained 
from the exchange banks :— 

Statement showing deposits, advances and investments at 31st December 
1929 of the exchange banl~s in India, 

All figures are in efores of rupees. 

Dejm.sits in India, 


.1 

Current accoorit.s 
and money 
payable at call. 

1 

Fixed and 
short deposits. 

Total. 

Non-Indian 

. 

15 

1 

12 

27 

ilidian « 

• ♦ • 


20 

39 

1 

1 


Total 

3t 

1 

32 

66 


Outstanding loans and overdrafts outside India • 


Leans, cash oredits, 
overdrafts and local 

* Advances in India. bills discounted 

(excluding bills of 
exchange). 

Non-Indian ........ 15 

Indian 31 

Total 46 

I.'.vcstments in Oovernineiit and other Ttidiau Trustee 

Securities and Indian Treasury Hilts ... 26 

Hills of Exchange in transit to l.ondon imd elsewhere 

over.seus . * . . . .10 


* Mr. Buckley informs us tin t these adva'cjcs aie in connection with the 
export and imiroit trade. 
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It will be seen from tJie above statement that of the total deposits 
of 66 crores, 27 were fi’om non-Indians and 39 from Indians. 
These deposits were in part utilized in advances which amounted 
to lo crores to non-Indians and 31 croa-es to Indians. The balance 
of 20 crores, togetlier with loans and over-drafts from outside 
India amounting to 22 crores were invested mainly in bills in 
transit amounting to 10 crores and in GoTeniment and other 
Indian securities, including treasury bills amounting to 26 crores. 


464. We doubt whether the prevention of the exchange 
banks from receiving deposit.s from the Indian public would actually 
lead to the growdh of indigenous joint-stock banking on sound 
lines. If the indigenous banks require to be protected against 
their foreign rivals, it is because at present they lack experience 
ind reserve.s. Both these take time to acquire and the pace can- 
lot easily or safely be forced. Nor is it at all certain that by 
docking the channels which the public at present iirefer, we shall 
56 able to force the deposits in the desired direction. The public 
ire now perfectly free to use their own initiative and di.scretion 
n choosing repositories for their own money. We are sure that 
n course of time they can be persuaded, for practical as well as 
entimental reasons, to make their dejxisits with the Indian banks. 
I'his will surely be w'hen the Indian banks have gained experience 
nd strengthened • their resources, and if seems to us to be 
lifting the cart before the horse to attempt to strengthen the 
ndian banks by deflecting the deposits of the public. Incidentally, 
ne way of winning greater confidence with their own people would 
e for the Indian joint-stock banks to accumulate adequate reserves 
'Inch w’ould make them immune from the effects of a decline 
1 the price of Government securities. 


le 


ID the State of 
establish branches or 
and do restricted 
this limitation is 


465. We are aware that the proposal to place restrictions on 
receipt of deposits by exchange banks in India is sought 
) be justified by the position which obtains 
ew York, where foreign banks cannot es*''! 
ike deposits, hut can only open agencies 

jsmess. -We may point out that this ........ - ... 

)sed by a New St^ale Uw and not M 

ive been unable to asceri.7in fne reason^ led to the ehact- 
ent of the State law which we understand has beeif fh force felr 
er a century. We also understand that there has been a pro- 
■sal before the State legislature in recent yeans for the removal 
the restriction, but that no progre.ss has been made so far iiitli 
s proposed legislation. We are not aware of any other country 
State in the world where the receipt of deposits by forei'^n banks 
legally prohibited. 
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466. We give below a comparative table showing the deposits 
received by the exchange banks and those received by the Imperial 
Bank of India and the other Indian joint-stock banks :— 


Year. 

Deposit« in Lakha of Kupees. 

Percentage of total 
deposits. 

Exchange 

Banks. 

Im p e ria 1 
Bank. 

M 

o 

o . 

00 

^ C 

a 

•3« 

Total deposits 
of till banks. 

9 

bo 

a 

“ § 

W 

Ira p e r i a 1 
Bank. 

I ^ 

o 

o 

1 00 

a 
a 9 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




1913 (pre-waryear) 

31,04 

36,49 

24,10 

91,63 

34 

40 

26- 

1919 . 

74,36 

68.21 

61,27 

2,03,84 

36 

33 

31 

1920 . 

74,80 

78,02 

73,48 

2,26,30 

33 

34 

33 

1921 . 

75,20 

66,78 

80,16 

2,21,14 

34 

30 

36 

1922 . 

73,38 

67,01 

66,02 

hO-Ml 

38 

20 

33 

1923 . 

68,44 

74.20 

47,69 

1,90,33 

36 

39 

26 

1924 . 

70,63 

76,71 

65,16 

2,02,63 

35 

38 

2r 

1926 . 

70,66 

77,83 

37,91 

2,06,29 

34 

38 

28. 

1926 . 

71,84 

73,90 

63,16 

2,08,69 

34 

36 

31 

1987 . 

68,86 

72,07 1 

64,30 

2,05,23 

34 

36 

3L 

1928 . 

71,14 

71.30 j 

66,35 

2,08,79 

34 

34 1 

32 


It will be seen from the above statement that there has practically 
been no change in the respective proportions of banking deposits of 
the Imperial Bank of India, the Indian joint-stock bisnks and the 
exchange banks during the last ten years and that as compared 
with the pre-war year 1913, the share of the exchange banks has 
not shown any increase. If the tendency continues unchanged 
in future, any limitation on the receipt of deposits by exchange 
banks seems unnecessary. If, however, it appears at some substJ- 
quent date that Indian banking deposits are going into the hand^ 
of these banks to a greater extent than at present, the reasons foi 
the changed development will have to be investigated. For th( 
present, the position in regard to the Indian banks seems to b( 
quite satisfactory if it is remembered that during the decade tw'i 
important Indian banks, namely, the Alliance Bank of Simla ani 
the Bengal National Bank, failed. 


467 In Oiir opinion there is one important reason why Indi 
Vnonld be particularly cautious in taking any action at this stag 
to restrict the operations of foreign banks within her territonef 
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On grounds of sentiment, as well as of a more rapid economic 
development, her intelligentsia are anxious that a substantial 
portion of the business connected with the financing of her foreign 
trade should pass into the hands of national banks. The success¬ 
ful fulfilment of this natural desire must entail the opening of 
a network of branches of Indian banks at various important centre.s 
of the world. If. however, India at this stage w'ants to introduce 
measures restricting the operations of foreign banks within her 
territories, the success of the ideal referred to in the preceding 
sentence is sure to be largely hampered; for other countries are 
likely to imitate India in the matter of restrictions on the opera¬ 
tions of foreign banks. Indeed, the retaliation may be directed 
immediately against the operations of Indian banks and bankers 
working in particular localities. It would not be inappropriate in 
this connection to give the following quotation from paragraph 778 
of the report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee :— 

“In India proposals have been made for the protection of 
Indian banking, meaning that banks managed by 
Indians should not be subjected to the competition of 
foreign banks. In these proposals the term foreign 
bank includes banks incorporated in the United 
Kingdom and the British Colonies but not European- 
managed or any other banks incorporated in India. 
But (as we have pointed out in paragraphs 8, 69 and 
424) the term India is ordinarily used in Burma so 
as to exclude Burma, and the term indigenous cannot 
be properly applied to the Chettiyar community in 
Burma. In the event of Burma being politically 
separated from India, banks in Burma which have 
been incorporated in India wdll thus be as foreign to 
Burma as banks incorporated in England or else¬ 
where. But we are opposed to protection for the 
present; w’e think that in Burma at the present time 
it would be detrimental to the general welfare of the 
country. The agriculture of Lower Burma and much 
of its trade and industry are relying at present upon 
foreign capital.” 

468. For the reasons given in the y)receding paragraphs, we are 
opposed to the suggestion that exchange banka should be prohibited 
from taking deposits in India. In our opinion, such a measure is 
not necessary for the development of banking facilities in India; 
nor is it desirable at this stage in the wider interests of India's 
development. Further, for similar rea.sons, we are not in favour 
)f limiting the operations of the exchange banks to port towns 
ind requiring them to close down the inland branches of existing 
janks within a specified period. We think that such a restricTion 
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may be detiimental to the interests of the raerchants engaged in 
the foreign trade of India. The facility of direct connection with 
the foreign exporter and importer is a real advantage to the Indian 
trader and it is not for ns to dictate how the Indian exporters 
and importers sliall do biisine.s.s in future, c.sitecially when such a 
course may involve increased cost to tliem. We have, however, 
recoinniended in Chapter XXV that in order to ensure a well- 
ordered development and extetision of joint-stock banking in India, 
any bank desiring to open a new branch in India should be required 
to obtain the ajrproval of some authority in India, preferably the 
Heserve Bank, before doing so. That regulation will automatically 
apply to the non-Indian banks also, and to that extent, we have 
no objection to the existing freedom of exchange hanks to open 
new branches in the interior being curtailed. Should this curtail¬ 
ment involve any hardships to the merchants engaged in the 
foreign trade of India, the matter will no doubt be represented 
by them to the Reserve Bank. 

469. As an exception to what we have stated in the preceding 
paragraiih, we have no objection to a provision being made in the 
licences to he issued under the proposal made by us in paragraph 
451 to foreign banks with their head offices in the State of New 
York or other countries wdiich limit the operations of foreign banks 
within their territories, imposing similar restrictions on the business 
of such banks. This arrangement would be in accordance with the 
policy of reciprocal treatment advocated by us in that paragraph. 

(iii) Registration of Exchange Danhs with Rupee Capital. 

470. It has been suggested to ns that foreign banks should not he 
allowed to do business in India until they register themselves under 
the Indian Companies Act with rupee capital and have an Indian 
directorate. This suggestion has in view, among other objects, 
the protection of Indian depositors and the guarding against unfair 
racial discrimination. Some witnesses who made this suggestion 
did not wish to make it a main point, if the protection to deposi¬ 
tors and Indian interests was ensured in other w’ays. It has been 
pointed out, on the other hand, that the facilities now offered by 
exchange banks to Indians and non-Indians engaged in foreign tradf 
are as cheap as can be expected, partly as a result of severe com 
petition and partly on account of the fact that the exchange bank; 
have intimate association with the Bondon Money Market and an 
able to get funds from that market at relatively cheap rates. Thi 
access to the London Money Market is a valuable privilege er 
joyed by the non-Indian banks and the history of the Nationr 
Bank of India affords an apt illustration in this connection. Tb 
head office of this hank was first in Calcutta and the Bank ha 
rupee capital. In 1866 its head office was changed to London an 
its rupee capital of about Rs. 32 lakhs was converted info sterlir 
of arbout £500,000, requiring reprrfientation of non-Indian interes 
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on a wider .scale. At the time this transfer was made, 4 out of 
the 7 directors of the Bank were Indian,^. The representatives of 
the exchange banks drew the inference that the directors realized 
that it was advisable in the interests of the Bank to transfer its head 
office to the central market of exchange. If the existing excliange 
baidcs in India were converted into rupee companies with Indian 
directorates, it is stated that the existing advantages from the pre- 
.sent as.sociatioa may be discontinued. This would re-act upon the 
facilities made available by the banks to their customers. 
We are not in favour of this proposal which in our 
opinion would have obvious disadvantages from the point of 
view of access to the Tjondon market. While this reason has 
perhaps application to the present moment, we are opposed to the 
proposal on more general grounds. Thie establishment of a 
Beserve Bank and the progress of Indian banking should go hand 
in liand. The time may come when the exchange banks will find 
that for some of their Indian business recourse to the Reserve 
Bank is more valuable than recourse to the London market, 
and they would be required from the commencement of the opera¬ 
tions of the Reserve Bank to keep a deposit with that bank 
equivalent to a prescribed proportion of their liabilities to the 
public in India. We take it that to all intents and purposes the 
Indian branches of exchange banks already work on a rupee basis; 
and we do not personally see any banking advantage in the cir¬ 
cumstances in an Indian registration or a rupee capital. On the 
other hand, there are difficulties in the way of converting the 
exchange hanks into rupee companies under any reasonable 
scheme. When taking over the assets and liabilities of the existing 
banks, the rupee company may be expected to pay for the good¬ 
will and the co.st of this would have ultimately to be borne by the 
customers of the new" company. Further, the proposal is likely to 
result in the splitting np of existing institutions into smaller 
institutions with reduced capital and reserves. The depositors 
would not in that case have the .security of the existing international 
resources <3f the exchange banks. This would defeat one of the 
main ohjecds of the proposal. 

The real intention behind the proposal .seems to be to provide 
in the near future that a majority of shares in the new institution 
should he held by Indians. This is part of a larger question, 
namely, how" far any restrictions can he placed on the law'fnl trading 
activities of non-Indians in India and cannot properly be settled 
by the Banking Bnqniry Committee. 

471. Some witnesses did not go .so far as to suggest that the 
existing hanks should be registered under the Indian law. Tliey 
would he satisfied wdth an Advisory Board to he associated with 
the management of each exchange bank, w'hich would be consulted 
by the latter in all matters like the granting of advances and cash 
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credits. This, it was thought, would remove the existing pre¬ 
judices against exchange banks and the complaint that the banks 
were not treating Indians in the same way as non-Indians. One 
objection against this proposal is that these Advisory bodies, as 
their name implies, would be merely advisory and that their re¬ 
commendations would not be binding on the banks. Nevertheless, 
we think that the appointment of local Advisory Boards at each 
branch would help to establish a sympathetic contact between the 
existing non-Indian management of banks and the Indian custo¬ 
mers ; and we support the suggestion. 

(iv) Training and Employment of Indians. 

472. At present there is no arrangement by which exchange 
banks take Indians for training and employment. The only 
appointments in these banks, apart from the posts of cashiers, which 
Indians can aspire to are of a clerical character. Increased employ¬ 
ment and training of Indians has therefore been advocated by 
several witnesses for various reasons :— 

(«) There is a paucity of Indian exchange banks and if 
the existing non-Indian exchange banks help Indians 
to get the necessary training, it will supply India 
with a number of trained men in the held of exchange 
banking which will facilitate the opening of exchange 
banka by Indians. 

(b) The exchange banks have been established in India 
for a long time and have been carrying on their busi¬ 
ness with the help of Indian deposits, though it is 
true that the banks themselves have at times im¬ 
ported funds from abroad. Considering the fact that 
they derive a considerable portion of their profits from 
dealings in trade with Indian merchants and from 
Indian deposits, expression has been given to a strong 
feeling by Indian witnesses that these bank.? should 
give adequate employment to Indians in the higher 
appointments under them. At present, the banks 
import their superior ofiBcers from overseas who are 
naturally paid a higher salary than it would be 
necessary to pay Indians locally recruited for 
such service. It. would, therefore, be in the 

interest of the banks themselves, as well as 
of the bank’s customers, to reduce their over¬ 
head charges by replacing highly paid non-Indians 
by Indians who are not so costly. One suggestion 
made is that the exchange banks might follow the 
scheme started by the Imperial Bank of India. 
Other suggestions have also been made demanding 
the- fixing of certain percentages for the employment 
of Indians in higher posts. 
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473. The representatives of the exchange banks have, however, 
■contended that it would be difficult to place any restric¬ 
tions on their choice of officers. Further, the shareholders of these 
institutions also naturally have a right to say to whom the working 
of banks in India should he entrusted. They have pointed out 
that officers in the higher grades of service are men recruited for 
service throughout the world and not merely for service in India, 
and that this circumstance might prove to be a difficulty in the 
way of Indians being employed in such higher posts. 

474. We are impressed by the fact that though the exchange 
banks have been operating in India for more than half a century 
they have not employed a single Indian in the superior grades 
of their service. It can hardly be contended that the hanks have 
been unable during all this time to find even one competent Indian 
who could be entrusted with a superior officer’s position in their 
jrganization. Even the foreign banking experts have admitted 
he force of the Indian point of view that banking in the hands 
)f foreign institutions does not give as much employment to 
Indians as would be the case with purely Indian banks, and they 
lave suggested that the policy of training and employing 
hdians should be encouraged by the foreign banks. We recom- 
aend for the consideration of the exchange banks that they should 
lave a scheme of probationary assistants on the model of the 
mperial Bank of India’s scheme and promote to higher posts in 
ue course such of them as they find suitable to hold responsible 
ositions in the management. While international education and 
xperience would be a valuable qualification for all members on the 
:aff of these banks, we do not think the introduction of the scheme 
e have proposed is incompatible with business principles or effi- 
ency. 


Opening of an Indian Exchange Bank. 

475. We have already referred to the fact that the share 
Indians in the port-to-port operations connected with the 
lancing of India’s foreign trade is very small. Indians attach 
eat value to their participation in this field of business and it has 
en a sore point with them that the Imperial Bank of India, which 
the only Indian bank of standing that can compete with the ex- 
ange banks, is debarred by an Act of the Legislature from engag- 
5 in exchange business. The main reason advanced for- the pre- 
it restriction is that foreign exchange business is attended with 
k and the Imperial Bank of India, so long as it continues to keep 
} Government balances, should not be allowed to take this risk, 
e existence of any undue risk in this direction is, however, 
lied by some witnesses, 'Another reason, which has Heen sug- 
ited is that the Imperial Bank of India is holding the balances 
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of the exchange banks and it should not therefore be allowed to 
use these balances to compete with the exchange banks. Although 
the Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India stated before 
the Committee that he did not think that the'Government of India 
had placed the existing restrictions on that Bank with the 
object of securing an advantage to the exchange banks, witness 
after witness suggested that the action of the Government of 
India in this matter was a surrender to the unjust demands of 
the foreign institutions to prevent an Indian institution of standing 
from competing in their preser\'ed field. 

476. Several witnesses have suggested to us that the best way to- 
obtain for Indian banks a share in the exchange business is to 
liberate the Imperial Bank of India from its present restriction 
on its doing this business. It has, however, been observed that 
some of the Indian banks that favoured the Imperial Bank’s doing 
exchange business have been actuated by the desire to lessen the 
competition of that Bank in the financing of internal trade. On 
the other hand, some witnesses have suggested that exchange bank¬ 
ing is a very technical business and that the existing staff of the 
Imperial Bank of India is not qualified to handle it. The Managing 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India admitted that exchange 
banking was technical, but he thought that given the liberty tc 
do exchange business, the staff of the Bank could soon be trainee 
for the purpose and that the Bank would be able to establisl 
without any difficulty the necessary valuable connection with th' 
London Money Market in order to take its place among the ex 
change banks. 

477. Speaking from the point of view of trade alone, it ma 
be said that the facilities available at present for financing India’ 
foreign trade, both imports and exports, are sufficient. But e 
already stated the agencies which cater for these needs are all c 
them of non-Indian origin and the few Indian banks which at or 
time or other attempted to engage in exchange business have nevf 
attained anything like even a partial success. As a result, tl 
Indian importers and exporters have been left with no other alte 
native than to depend absolutely on the facilities which the foreig 
banks toay offer to them. 

478. The extent of a nation’s participation in its foreign tra( 
(jfepends considerably on the facilities which the banking syste 
gives to its traders. We have already referred to the various cas 
of alleged racial discrimination which almost all the Indian w 
nesses, including responsible Chambers of Commerce, placed befo 
us. The representatives of tKe Exchange Banks’ Associati( 
denied the existence of any racial discrimination and asserted th 
credit was impartially available to all customers, Indian or nc 
Indian, according to their financial standing irrespective 
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nationality. They admitted, however, that through social inter¬ 
course their higher officials had more opportunities of obtaining 
intimate knowledge of the integrity and the resources of non-Indian 
clients than of Indians. It is impossible for us to come to any 
definite conclusion as to liow far the allegations made by the Indian 
witnesses are justified by the actual conditions and practices pre¬ 
vailing, particularly as even Indian clients are reluctant to disclose 
the full facts connected w'ith their relations w'ith their bankers; 
Dut the fact remains that there is a strong feeling among most 
Indians that foreign banks do discriminate against them. It is not 
unnatural that a foreign bank should endeavour to do as much as 
possible to promote the interests of the nationals of its own country. 
It is for this reason that even after the British banks had become 
well-established, we have had the advent of American, French, 
Japanese and Dutch banks in India catering chiefly for their own* 
nationals. The fact that non-British foreign banks have entered 
the Indian banking field and have continued working under condi¬ 
tions and at a time when it is complained that exchange business 
brings little or no profit is conclusive testimony that the import¬ 
ance of the individual nation’s interests has outweighed the ques¬ 
tion of loss, if any, in maintaining the Indian connections. 

479. We have studied with great interest the measures that 
Germany took to increase the participation of German banks in the 
financing of her foreign trade. Some of these measures seem to 
us to be well adapted for India and we shall refer to them in due 
course. We only wish to mention in this connection one of the 
reasons which induced German banks to undertake those measurea 
and which in our opinion very aptly illustrates the conditions itt 
India. The methods followed by English banks in granting credit- 
accommodation for foreign customers, including Germans, were 
considered very conservative and the tendency of both the British 
export merchants and the British overseas banks was to keep dowB 
the length of credit terms. The conservatism also extended to the 
selection of firms to which credit was given. In both these res¬ 
pects, namely, the period of credit and the standing of firms, the 
German banks that were created were distinctly more accommoda¬ 
ting and this assistance enabled German exporting merchants to 
capture trade. The author of the book “Joint Stock Banking in. 
Germany’’ says that— 

“It can hardly be doubted that this credit policy contributed 
to the growth of the German export trade and, judged 
on the whole, as a policy applied to the trade of a 
country which came late into the world’s markets, it 
seems to have justified itself by its results.” 

480. The history of Japan also furnishes an interesting object 
lesson. In 1880, Japan founded a special bank for foreign trade 
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finance, the Yokohama Specie Bank, “with the avowed purpose of 
fostering the overseas trade of Japan.”* It is now generally 
admitted that “the marvellous expansion of the foreign trade of 
Japan in the past half century owes much to the banking facilities 
afforded by this bank and that as a result of these facilities the 
participation of the Japanese in that trade has increased substan¬ 
tially. It is possible that the venture may have resulted in a 
considerable amount of financial sacrifice to Japan; but the amount 
of such sacrifice which a country should submit to in order to 
secure lasting advantages to its economic life, and the steps which 
it should take to minimize the sacrifice, are matters for the careful 
consideration of the Government and the public of the country. 

481. After a careful review of the position and of the share taken 
by India, both in carrying on the business of her import and export 
trade and in the provision of banking facilities for such trade, we 
have come to the definite conclusion that it is not desirable that 
India should rely for all time on the facilities afforded by non-Indian 
institutions for the financing of her foreign trade. The financing 
of foreign trade is, however, essentially international, and in so far 
as it involves co-operation between two countries, there will always 
inevitably be a considerable foreign element in it. In order that 
India might obtain her legitimate share, both in the sphere of 
banking and of trade, we think it is necessary to take action in more 
than one direction. 

482. In the first place, we consider that such of the Indian joint- 
stock banks as are well established should open foreign connections 
useful to their clients. This was one of the methods adopted by 
German banks in similar conditions and has much to commend 
itself as it obviates the necessity of opening full-fledged foreign 
branches at greater cost. In our opinion, even this small develop¬ 
ment should assist the natural growth of the Indian share in India’s 
foreign trade, both directly by the facilities afforded to the custo¬ 
mers of these banks and indirectly by providing a further stimulus 
to the foreign banks under the stress of competition to assist the 
Indian merchants to a greater degree. 

483. In the second place, we consider that on the establishment 
bi the Beserve Bank and the simultaneous withdrawal of the 
restrictions now imposed on the transaction of foreign exchange 
business by the Imperial Bank of India, the latter should be induced 
to take an active share in the financing of India’s foreign trade. 
The agency business which the Imperial Bank of India at present 
transacts for some of the exchange banks, the amount of inland 


• Parker Willis and Beokkart: Foreign Banking Systems, p. 822. 
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trade finance connected with foreign exports and imports which 
passes through its hands even at present, and the wide area of its 
operations are factors which in our opinion should facilitate the 
successful entry of that bank in the field of foreign trade finance. 
We accordingly recommend that the Reserve Bank should enter 
into a definite arrangement with the Imperial Bank of India for a 
period of five years or such other period as the Reserve Bank may 
consider desirable, by which the Reserve Bank would utilize the 
Imperial Bank as agents wherever the former has not got a branch 
of its own and the latter has one, on terms to be settled between 
the two banks. When a concession of this kind is given, it would 
not be unreasonable to insist on a preponderance of the national 
element in the institution receiving the concession.* We therefore 
recommend further that the arrangement between the Reserve 
Bank and the Imperial Bank of India should definitely provide 
that during its continuance— 

(1) 75 per cent of the Directors on the Local Boards and 

a majority of those on the Central Board, of the 
Imperial Bank should be Indians, and 

(2) no further recruitment of non-Indians to th’e staff of 

the Imperial Bank of India should be made except in 
special cases and with the approval of the Finance 
Minister of the Government of India. 

Provision (1) is easily understandable, but it may be asked why 
provision (2) is necessary, seeing that the appointment of Ihe stall 
of banks is a matter for the bank’s directorate and the bank’s 
shareholders. Our sole reason for suggesting that provision is the 
complaint of dissatisfaction we have heard from various quarters 
regarding the unsympathetic attitude towards Indians of non-Indian 
officials on the staff of the exchange banks. In fact we have heard 
this complaint to some extent even in regard to the Imperial Bank 
of India itself. 

484. We shall perhaps be justified in devoting some space in 
this connection to a discussion of whether the concession that we 
propose to be given to the Imperial Bank of India in the preceding 
paragraph is really a concession. It is possible to argue that; 
(1) when the Reserve Bank is established, it will not have branches 
at more than three or four places and in order to carry out its 
duties as Government bankers, it will have to use one or other 
of the commercial banks for doing Government Ireasury business 
as its agent at other places; (2) that thfe Imperial Bank of India 
is the only institution in India which has got branches at a large 
number of places where there are Government treasuries, and it 

* Of. Recommendation VI in Fart III of the Report of the External Capital 
Committee, 1Q2S. 
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will be in the interests of the Reserve Bank itself to entrust its- 
agency functions solely to that bank and (3) that the arrangement 
recommended by us in the preceding paragraph does not therefore 
imply any real concession to the Imperial Bank. While we are 
prepared to admit the force of the reasoning, we do not think that 
it is in the interests of other joint-stock banks in India and of their 
future development that the Imperial Bank of India should have a 
monopoly of this agency business for all time to come. We 
think therefore that the Reserve Bank should have power to make 
its own arrangements for this agency work either through the 
Imperial Bank of India or any other joint-stock bank which it 
may select. If the Reserve Bank selects accordingly a number 
of joint-stock banks for this business, it will entail the loss of 
the privileged position which the Imperial Bank of India enjoya 
at present or would enjoy as the sole agents of the Reserve Bank. 
The Indian joint-stock banks know full well the value of such a 
privileged position, especially from the point of view of creating 
confidence in the mind of the public and of attracting large 
amounts of cheap deposits. We have said enough to show that 
the arrangement that we have proposed, giving a monopoly of 
agency business, coupled perhaps with liberal terms for carrying 
on this business, should be considered a sufiicient inducement by 
the Imperial Bank of India to undertake active financing of India’s- 
foreign trade. We would leave it to the Reserve Bank to make 
the terms of the arrangement sufficiently attractive for the 
achievement of the purpose for which we are recommending it, 

485. If, however, the Reserve Bank finds it impossible, to 
arrive at a satisfactory settlement in the matter with the Imperial 
Bank of India, or if the former finds that within the stipulated 
period the Imperial Bank of India is unable to participate actively 
in the financing of India’s foreign trade, we recommend that the 
Glovernment of the day should take steps to secure the establish¬ 
ment of an Indian Exchange Bank, We have considered it advis¬ 
able to make the starting of an Indian Exchange Bank conditional 
on the non-fulfilment by the Imperial Bank of India of Indian 
aspirations in the field of foreign trade finance, as we are averse 
to a new venture being undertaken with assistance from the funds 
of the State until an effort has been made to explore whether 
the same object cannot be achieved through an existing institu¬ 
tion the building up of which has cost India much time, trouble 
and money. 

486. The lines on which we recommend that the new Indian 
Exchange Bank should be established are as follows :— 

(1) The capital of the bank should be three crores of rupees. 
It may not be possible to raise this amount all at 
once, but that would not create any insurmountable 
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difficulty, for as the bank will be able to attract busi¬ 
ness only by degrees, the acquiMtion of its capital 
may be spread over a period of, say, three years. 
Of the total sum of three crores, it may be found 
sufficient to call up two crores in the first year and 
another one crore during the next two years. The 
capital of the bank may be increased as and when re¬ 
quired, particularly when the establishment of foreign 
branches is taken up. The subscription to share 
capital of the new bank should, in the first instance, 
be open to joint-stock banks registered in India. 
Such participation in the creation of new banks is 
neither unusual, nor is it a recent development. As 
instances may be mentioned the Deutsche Asiatische 
Bank, British Overseas Bank, liloyds and National 
Foreign Bank and the recently formed Internationals 
Boden Credit Bank. If the share capital is not fully 
subscribed within a prescribed time, the balance 
which cannot be raised by such subscription should 
be supplied by Government, which should arrange 
gradually to dispose of their holding later to the 
general public. 

<2) So long as Government holds more than 50 per cent, of 
the capital, it should have a predominating voice in 
the appointment of the directors. 

(3) The question of entrusting the work connected with 

Government remittances to a department of the new 
bank working under the control of the Reserve Bank 
should be considered in consultation with the autEori- 
ties of the Reserve Bank. There should, however, 
be a clear stipulation that the new bank will not be 
allowed to make a profit on any Government remittance 
purchased by it in the open market in its capacity as 
agent. 

(4) Further details of the scheme will have to be worked out 

in consultation with the Reserve Bank and with due 
regard to the circumstances prevailing at the time of 
the creation of the new Indian Exchange Bank. 

487. Although we have suggested a share capital of Rs. 3 crores 
with Rs. 2 crores initially paid up, we think the Bank would re^v 
quire further working capital of a considerable amount. It would 
not immediately be able to attract deposits from the public which 
can only come by the confidence created in the minds of the latter 
by its sound working and management. In the meantime We 
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think that the Bank will have to depend to a great extent on the 
facilities afforded by the Eeserve Bank for financial accommodatiork 
based on its portfolio of export and import bills. We observe that 
on page 262 of his “Organization of Indian Banking” Thakur re¬ 
commends a capital of Es. 10 crores for such a bank, of which 
one-half should be paid up initially.' Thakur does not give any 
detailed calculation in support of his figure, but he states as- 
follows :— 

“In order that the representative Exchange Bank of the 
country should command requisite confidence in the 
outside world, which is so essential for its successful 
working, we have recommended such a large capital. 
The bank will need deposits and discounting facilities 
in foreign countries and they will not be forthcoming 
to the extent desired and necessary, unless there is 
sufficiently large capital at its back. If, however, 
the figure of Es. 10 crores is considered too high it 
may be reduced to Es. or Es. 5 crores.” 

We also note that the initial capital provided for the Yokohama 
Specie Bank was 3 million yen at a time when the total foreign 
trade of Japan was about 82 million yen ; and that with a total 
foreign trade of over 4,000 million yen its present capital stands 
at 100 million yen while it holds 20 million yen on a quasi- 
permaneqt loan account from the Bank of Japan at a special low 
rate of '2 per cent. We recognize that with the establishment 
of the Eeserve Bank the considerations mentioned by Thakur for 
providing the new Indian bank with a larger capital will lose some 
forces but we have little doubt that the bank with a share capital 
of Es. 2 or Es. 3 crores will fail to secure a material share of 
the foreign exchange business of India unless it received financial 
accommodation in other directions from the Eeserve Bank. We 
would leave it to the Government of the day, if and when they 
decide to take action on our recommendations in this particular 
matter, to settle an adequate amount of capital for the new bank 
in consultation with the Eeserve Bank, and after careful considera¬ 
tion of the financial accommodation which the latter may agree 
to provide for the former. 

488. It has been suggested to us that the existing exchange 
banks are so well entrenched in their present position that in order 
to give the new bank some chance of competing with those institu¬ 
tions it is necessary to give it a position and prestige by giving it 
'the sole monopoly of Government remittances. The idea underlying 
the suggestion is that the new Indian Exchange Bank would be able 
to sell to Government all the sieriing resources in its hands and the 
other exchange banks which now sell exchange to Government 
would have to do it to the new Indian Exchange Bank. 
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We have discussed this question carefully with the foreign 
banking exjjerts and we agree with them that there are various objec¬ 
tions to the proposal as put in this form. Firstly^ it will be the 
primary task of the Reserve Bank, w’hen it is established, to main¬ 
tain the stability of the international value of the rupee. For this 
purpose, and for tlie purpose of keeping the Secretary of State in 
funds, it will be constantly in the market buying sterling exchange. 
It will, however, have to conduct its operations in such a way as 
not to upset the market and it is not inconceivable that occasions 
may arise when instead of going into the market, it will have to- 
depend on its accumulated holdings of foreign exchange to supply 
the Secretary of State with funds. Partly because it is difficult to 
distinguish the Reserve Bank's remittance operations on behalf of 
Goveruinent and its operations for currency puqioses, and partly 
because the considerations which would govern the operations of 
the Indian Exchange Bank in the exchange market would be 
entirely different from those that w'ould govern the Reserve Bank,, 
we tind it difficult to support the proposal to give the new Indian 
Exchange Bank a monopoly of Government remittance. Secondly 
we do not think that the Indian Exchange Bank w^ould be able 
to secure the full amount of Government remittance as cheaply as 
the Reserve Bank. It will have to depend upon its competitors for 
enabling it to complete a major portion of the remittance program¬ 
me of Government, and we cannot say w’hether the existing ex¬ 
change banks will not force the rates against the Indian Exchange 
Bank and Ihereby against the Government and the tax-payer. 
While the Reserve Bank will be fully armed to deal with such a 
situation, should it arise, the Indian Exchange Bank will be 
powerless to cope with it. Moreover the Indian Exchange Bank 
itself which will, after all, be a shareholders’ bank might legiti¬ 
mately charge the Reserve Bank some commission on its business, 
ev^n if it did not try- to make a profit. 


The specific proposal that we have made in this connection 
meets, in our opinion, all these difficulties. By making the new 
Exchange Bank merely an agent of the Reserve Bank and giving 
the latter full control over the remittance operations and by provi¬ 
ding that the new Bank should not make a profit on any remittances- 
wdiFch it makes as the agent of the Reserve Bank, we have purged! 
the scheme of its inherent drawbacks and bestowed on the new 
Bank a unique and privileged position. 


We iinderstand that the Yokohama Specie Bank and the 
Bank of Japan afford an interesting parallel m this connection. 
The Bank of Japan, we are told, entrusts all its foreign exchange 
operations to the Yokohama Specie Bank^ We have, however, 
no accurate information about the extent of this foreign exchange 
business, the precise nature of the arrangements in force, or the 
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degree of success wliieli has attended this scheme. Of one thing, 
however, we are clear, namely, that th.e introduction of a systein of 
dual control over exchange operations is definitely to be avoided 
when starting a Eeserve Bank. 

489. From what we have .stated above, it will be seen that it is 
our intention that the hew Indian Fxchange Bank should not be 
started until after the Eeserve Bank has come into existence and 
until after the sclteme of participation of the Imperial liank of 
India in tlie financing of foreign trade has been tried and iound 
wanting. It has been suggested that the Ee.serve Bank may take 
a long'"time to come into being and that any avoidable delay 
creating the new Indian Exchange Bank v.ill only strengthen 
the chain that hold India dependent upon the foreign banks. 
We are unable to aiipreciate this suggestion. We can by no 
means agree that tlie delay in bringing the new Indian institution 
into existence caused by the delay in the inauguration of the 
Eeserve Bank can he avoided, for we have showm that, in our 
opinion, the new Indian Exchange Bank cannot take its proper 
place among the exchange hanks in India without the advice and 
assistance of the Eeserve Bank. On the other hand, we have made 
it quite clear that what India wants for a sound development of 
her banking system is the immediate establishment of the Eeserve 
Bank. We cannot obviously subscribe to any suggestion which 
assumes the contingency that the establishment of the Eese^e 
Bank may be delayed, nor can we agree that any other banking 
measure is more urgent and imperative than llie one to establish a 
sound and strong central banking institution. 

Che.ation of "Joint” Banks, 

490. A suggestion was made by .some of our colleagues at a late 
stage of our deliberations that the real and permanent solution of 
the problem of financing India’s foreign trade, both from an 
economic and from the national standpoint, is the creation of 
"joint” banks, in which the controlling interest w'ould be a part¬ 
nership on e(iu<al terms betw’een Indians and Europeans, or mem¬ 
bers of other countries with which W'e carry on our foreign trade. 
One of the main objections to tl)e existing exchange hanks is that 
they are foreign, and the propo.sal to enforce registration 
as rupee companies is an attempt to Indianize these foreign 
institutions with a view to removing one of the causes of ill-leeling 
between tlie Indian mercantile community and the.se banks. It 
w'as pointed out however that the mere idea of foreign trade implies 
"two parties, one Indian and the other foreign, and it is not to the 
interest of either that either should have a. dominating voice in 
the financing of the busine.ss. In so far as the trade is mutual 
and involves co-operation, so should the financing of the trade. 
With this object in view, it w'a.s .suggested that banks might be 
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formed by mutual arrangement between India iind tlie principal 
countries with whicdi she trades in which the rupee capital would 
he furnished by Indians, and the foreign capital by the partner 
abroad, the control and establishment being under joint supervi¬ 
sion, and the profits realized from the business being shared be¬ 
tween the parties. 

491. The idea of joint banks in the sphere of international 
trade, whicli postulates co-operation and good-will among nations 
trading with each other, is a valuable one. It brings out, in the 
special field of banking, the basic fact of the economic life of 
nations, namely, economic solidarity, which is apt to be lost sight 
of when economic affairs are deliberated upon in an atmosphere of 
isolation, the fact being that economic welfare is interdependent 
and should be regarded from that point of view. This fact is 
strikingly brouglit out in the distress which has been caused 
by the world-wide economic blizzard. It may not be possible to 
make an immediate advance in the direction of joint banks in 
these times of widespread depression in business, but there is no 
reason why they should not be a success when prosperity returns. 
Apart from the service w'hich they may render to trade, they are 
certain to promote international co-operation and to eliminate 
many causes giving rise to misunderstandings and friction. 

492. A variant of the scheme based on the same principle of 
co-operation was also suggested; but no clear cut proposals were 
placed before us and we can only indicate the lines on which bene¬ 
ficial action might he taken, if practical bankers in India and 
ibroad would consider the development of mutual advantage. It 
las been maintained that owing to the cut-throat competition of 
•ecent years both in internal and external trade, there has been an 
ncreasing tendency for joint-stock banks and exchange banks 
0 endeavour to poach on each other’s preserves in the struggle 
or fresh business. It is therefore suggested that joint-stock banks 
ind foreign banks should endeavour to find some method of affilia- 
ion or amalgamation, which would result in co-operation instead 
f competition, and would at the same time avoid the undesirable 
riticism that either party was aiming at confiscation, absorption 
r domination. Beference has*already been made to acquisition 
f Indian banks by foreign banka and its effect on national 
mtiment. What, however, is aimed at in the idea under 
msidcration is an affiliation under which each party might hold 
n equal interest in the other, and the two institutions would work 
igether not merely as agents or as formal shareholders in each 
hers’ ccmcerns, but as one concern being directed and run for 
le interest of both; with free interchange of expert staff, full and 
anlf consultations as regards policy, and a genernliy recognized 
utual responsibility for each other’s well-being. 
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In a matter of tliis nature it is obviously impossible to suj.’gest 
any foiin of coui[)ulsioii or Icf^isiation ; the matter is primarily one 
for sharelujUlers aiul directorates. We feci however that if “joint” 
banks on the above lines coiild be evolved out of existing institu¬ 
tions the lesult would he advantageous not only for the institutions 
concerned, hut also for the country as a whole. 

Points of oii'KF.rucNi i', uktwkkn r.s anu the Foreign FiXimitTS, 

Bef<»re concluding tills chapter we should refer to that part 
of the report of the foreign experts which deals with the financing 
of foreign trade. The report is based upon tlie fnovisional conclu¬ 
sions conununicated to them at an early stage of our final delibera¬ 
tions, which differ considerably from the final scheme as developed 
in The preceding [laragraphs. We have taken into account all the 
considerations mgu'd by the foreign experts and the scheme as 
fintilly embodied in this chapter meets, in our opinion, mo-t of 
the criticism levelled against the original sclumie. There, however, 
still remains one essential [loint of difference. While the foreign 
experts ,say that they cannot (auicern themselves with the ambi¬ 
tions or desires of a political or nationalistic character, we our¬ 
selves feel that we should be failing in onr duty if in addition 
to discussing the problem from the point of view of the present- 
day requirements of trade only we did not also give due consi¬ 
deration to wider economic issues like those referred to in ])aragraph; 
479 and 4tt(K Onr published diwnssions with the foreign experts 
and the economic literature of other countries will show tlia. 
national amihtions and desires have indeed played a very grea 
part in the shaping of policies of these countries in varied sphere 
of life. This essential difference in onr view-points accounts fo 
the experts not advocating any Government assistance to the ne\ 
Indian Exchange Bank in any cii-cumstances. We on our pai 
are convinced that if the attempts to obtain the whole of the shar 
capital of the new Bank from Indian joint-stock hanks do m 
prove successful, there is nothing inherently wrong in the Btat 
providing the balance of the <-apital with the intention of disposin 
of it to tile public as soon as circumstances permit, if it agrei 
with ns that such assistance will he in the best interest of tl 
economic advancement of the country. 

Y 494. In view of the importance of the problems discussed i 
this chapter we may now hricQy summarize our recomincndatioi 
as follows ; 

(1) There are certain direidions in whicli the existii 
mechanism of foreign trade finance may be improve 
such as encouragement of Indian insurance coi 
p.anies, grant of equal facilities to Indian and no 
Indian traders and training and enifiloyment 
Indians by exchange backs. We have made o 
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reconiUKMidatioMs in rc},^•lrd to these matters in para¬ 
graphs 415, 47J and 474. In oiir opinion the best way 
to impleiuent these recommendations Is for ttie 
Government of India to arrange for a convention with 
tlie exchange hanks. 

(ii) Steps should also lie taken to secure for Indians a larger 
sliare in the financing of the foreign trade of their 
country. W'e suggest that the first steps should he 
in the direction of using e.xisting Indian institutions 
for tliis pnifMXse. Gur recommendations in regard to 
tlie ioint-stO(-k hanks other than the Imperial Bank 
of India are contained in naragra])h 4S‘2. \Ye hope 
that joint-stock htinks nuiv be persuaded to increase 
their activities in tliis field hy theii- o'.v'i self-interest. 
As regards the Imperial Bank of India, we have sug¬ 
gested certain valuahle inducements on certain condi¬ 
tions in paragraph 4 h;!, 

■{iii' If the attempts to secure for Indians their legitimate 
share of foreign trade finance hy using cxi.sting 
machinery arc not crowned with success, we have 
no hesitation in recommending the cstablisliment nf 
a new Indian Exchange Bank with the facilities and 
privileges required for guaranteeing the success ol the 
new institution. 

(iv) Wo have also suggested in paragraphs 4U0 to 4h2 that 
the (piestion of estahlishment of “joint” hanks 
may usefullv he exjiloreil fully hy the parties con- 
cerneil. 

DIFFECRNCI! ok oriNfON WITHIN TltK ('O.MM1TTRE. 

4fio. Those of us who have .suhscrihed to the viewii and reeom- 
nieiidatioiis in this cdiapter desire to add the following ohsiu vations 
on the dissenting minutes signed respectively by six of our 
■colleagues and hv Mr. Sarker so far as they relate to the subject 
of the financing of foreign trade. Our colleagues differ from ns (i) 
in the analysis of the present position and (ii) in the recommenda¬ 
tions made to meet it. 

X,—Minute of S(X nissENTiNC. members. 

(i) Aiuiiysin of the present position. 


406. In paragrajih 477 of our re]K)rt we liave stated our corudiu 
sion that the facilities available at present for financing India’s 
•oreign trade are sufficient. By this we meant that the existing 
lanks give merchants all the assistance required to finance this 
rade provided the merchants are of good reputation and possess 
neans in a reasonable proportion to the trade that they do. The 

X 2 
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autliors of tlie dissenting minute justify their dissent from this 
conclusion on two grounds :— 

(1) the direct evidence of Indian commercial bodies; and 

(2) the indirect evidence from a comparison of the share of 

Indians and non-Indians in the external trade of 
India. 

497. As regards (1) they admit that many of the witnesses 
were not prepared to give details of their grievances for formal 
submission to the (Jommittee. While we can appreciate the 
reliK’tance of wilnesses to siihslantiatc tlu^charge publicly before 
the Committee, W'e find it hard to accept these charges when the 
witnesses w'cie unwilling to supply information even confiden¬ 
tially and when it was thus not j) 0 ssihle for us to pursue the 
matter further.* 

49S. Ill contrast to these charges of racial discrimination, 
we have the authority of certain other witnesses and some Pro¬ 
vincial Committees that the facilities are adecpiate. l*’or example, 
the Ifornhay I’rovincial Banking Enfjiiiry Committee report that 
in regard to iiufiorts "the, existence of the Port Trust warehouses, 
coupled with tliat of tlie well-organized system of credit given by 
exchange hanks and im[)orting hou.ses, has resulted in the adequate 
financing of the trade in imjxirted goods and tliere does not seem 
to be any demand for greater facilities,’’ Again, in regard to ex¬ 
port hills, even the Indian Chamher of Commerce, Calcutta, or 
whose evidence (he dissenting minute is mainly based, admit tha' 
lliere is a great conqx'tition among the exchange banks foi 
securing such hills. The Chaiiiher, how-ever, pointecl out a mini 
her of directions in which Indian exporters and importers wen 
experiencing difficulties. Wc have dealt with lliese complaint 
fully in paragraphs 489 to 446 of our Eeport. The representalive 
of the Exchange Banks’ .•\ssociation, wlio appeared before us an- 
with whom we had a long and frank discussion ?n ('(imcra, oh 
served that some of the complaints were brought to their iiotic 
for the first time and could have been easily and quickly remedie 
if they had been brought to their notice earlier. (Question N( 
3460. Oral Evidence.) In fact in several instances tlie Exchaiig 
Banks’ .Association have already taken action, such as the pul 
lication of the rules of tlie .Association, the levelling down of tl 
penalty rate in Calcutta for the late fulfilment of contracts, tl 
reduction of the rate of interest on import bills from 6 to 5 pi 
cent and the issue of in.strnctJons for giving more liberal suppo 
to Indian insurance companies. In these circumstances w'e eanir 
but adhere to the conclusion recorded by ns as to tlie adequacy 
the existing facilities. We understand that our six colleagues wl 

* Please see quesfciou 1239 et 3e<j., Volume of Oral Evidence. 
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have signed the dissenting minute had no information about the 
reduction in the rate to o per cent whicli was communicated by 
one of our colleagues to the members of tlie Committee who have 
subscribed to the views in tliis chapter, only at the time when 
they were considering that dissenting minute. 

49‘.). A.s legards the indirect evidence from the share of the 
Indians in the fordgu trade of India, the authors of the dis.senting 
minute icfer to the figures furni.shed to tus by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, and the Exchange Banks’ Association. 
It is pointed out in the dissenting minute that the figures fur- 
nishetl by the Indian Chamber are based on official and private 
publications. The Hecretary of the Chamber has added in his 
letter forwarding the estimate that the. (igures relating to articles 
rf trade other than jute and cotton have been verified by personal 
inquiries from the jieople in the trade. Wo. should like to ob.serve 
n this connection that in paragraph 5 of his note relating to this 
■hapter, Mi'. Barker slates that from the enquiries which he has 
aeen able to make, he is inclined to believe that the actual propor- 
ion is about 20 per cent. We liave also recently been furnished 
vith another e.stimate based on the customs returns for the Port 
tf Calcutta which, shows the share of the foreign trade of Calcutta, 
a the hands of Indians to be 30 per cent. The fact that the 
roportion is different in the different estimates supports onr con- 
liision that no reliable judgment cun he based on tlio.se estimates 
ithout further investigation. As shated in paragraph 437 of our 
leporf, it lias not been possible for ns lo verify the figures given 
thcr by the Indian Chamber of Commerce or by the Exchange 
anks' .Association; we have oimselves pointed out the obvious 
■awhacks of the estimate furnislied by the Exchange Banks’ 
ssociation ; hut we cannot, in fairness to ourselves, accept any 
timatc as correct “in the absence of a more acenrate estimate’’, 
'ara. 7 of the dissenting minute). 

oOO. In ]uiragraplis 5, 6 and 8 of their dissenting minute our 
Ileagiies have made an incursion into the liistory of commercial 
tercourse of India with other nations. Neither the author whom 
ey quote in paragraph 5 nor their own observations in paragraph 
set out the historial facts in tlieir proper [lerspeclive. We do not 
ifKise to deal with this ])art of the minute as it is not necessary 
• our purpose. We only desire to make a passing reference to 
! inconsistency in the statements made in j>aragraphs .■) and 8. 
r colleagues state that of the two causes of the initial concentra- 
11 of foreign trade in the hands of non-nationals, the concentra- 
a of foreign trade finance in the liands of banks controlled and 
i by non-nationals has played the more important part. The 
hor whom they quote in paragra])h 5 is of the ofiinion that 
most the entire foreign trade had passed into the hands of 
mpeaiis when European banks came to be established.’’ If the 
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foreign trade of India laid already passed over into non-national 
hands, there was obviously nothing further left for the non-national 
banks to do to bring about sueh a transfer. The authority quoted 
by our colleagues and the statenient that they themselves make 
are in centliet with caeii other. 'J'he reasons why the Indians did 
not possess any share of the foreign trade with Europe after the 
Western powers, successively the Portuguese, the Dutch and the 
]<higlish, liad acquired the mastery of the seas are well-known facts 
of history and we do not propose to dilate on them, 

oOl. Our colleagues infer that the small percentage of Indians’ 
share in the foreign trade of India is due to the financing of their 
trade being the monopoly of the non-national banks. We are not 
prejiared fully to subscribe to this view as we liave no doubt tliat 
there are otlier factors wliich play a more important part in the 
situation. .At the same lime, we have admitted in paragraph 47H 
of our report that it is not unna'.urai that a foreign hanlc should 
endeavour to do as much as possible to promote the interests of 
tlie nationals of its ow n country. It is exactly for this reason that 
we have come to th(' conclusion that it is not desiralde that India 
should rely for all limes t>n the fatalities afi'orded by non-Indian 
banks for the financing of iier foreign trade. We have rpioted in 
this connection from I’rol'essov T.larrett Whale's book “Joint-Sfoek 
Panking” and jiointed out how national banks can give e.xtra- 
lilieral facilities to merchants and firms of their own nationals 
both in the matter of the pei'iod of credit and the selection ol 
firms. In fact the author of the hook traces tlie growth o 
(iermanv’s export ti'acle to the adoption of such a liberal ci'odi 
policy fjy the (ierman ci'edit l.ianK'S. 

5()'2. (liir colleagues refer to the exchange banks’ di'inand fron 
merchants of audited haianco-sheets of the latter's financial posi 
tion. We do not think that it is correct to say that the exchaiig 
hanks insist on their clients furnishing balance-sheets audited b. 
tiuditors approved by the htink. The representiitivcs of th 
exchitiige hanks liave definitely stated that it is only in case 
where tlio hanks are unable to asccrtairt even approximately th 
financial status of a merchant that the latter finds any difficult 
111 securing the accommodation that he needs. They have adde 
that merchants and firms who maintain regular accounts and ai 
■willing to publish their balance-sheets duly audited find very litt 
difficulty in getting tlie accoinmodation which the hitter rcqttir 
They did not lav ttny em[)hasis on the htilance-sheets being auditi 
by (jUiilified chartered accountants, 'riiey only w'anted tl 
accounts to be audited by acioiintants who were on the approvt 
list of Government. In fact this matter w'as cleared np in tl 
oral examintition of witnesses by two of the members -who ba 
signed the dissenting minute (Questions 8081 and 3082). V 
wish further to add ih:0 the exchange banka do not insist c 
balance-sheets in all cases. 
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503. Our colleagues refer to the invaluable assistance rciulered 
by banks engaged in the financing of export trade in other coun¬ 
tries in the matter of supplying their customers with information' 
icgarding foreign inarlicts and prevailing piices, and observe that 
ilie lack of similar facilities in Iiidia is due to the non-Indian 
character of the banks engaged in the financing of foreign trade. 

It is true we have relerred to this complaint in {)aragraj)b ‘26H, 
but we are not conversant with the practice in other countries nor 
are we aware whether merchants and firms rely upon this assist- 
:mce in their foreign trade Inisiness without any supplemental 
assistance liorn other sourccH. In anj' case the lack of such 
assistance in India if detrimental to tho.se engaged in foreign trade 
will affect non-nationals much more than nationals, and one would 
hiive ex[)eci.ed complaints to have been forthcoming from repre- 
scntativf's nt the f(a'mcr. We have recommended the establish¬ 
ment of marketing boards in various provinces and it vvill be one 
of their functions to obtain and pnl>lish information regarding 
foreign maikets and foreign prices. We cannot stiy how far banks 
•all usefully add to the service rendered by marketing boards in 
this direction. 

.■)()4. Our coHetigues have refcircd to foreign banks nioiiopolis- 
ng the best medium for banking investments, namely trade bills, 
ind leaving to Indian ioint-stock baiiLs only such investments as 
hose on landed ]iroperty or on sliort-]>oriod tidvaiices against raw 
natorial in the mofnssil during the period of the marketing of the 
tops. We are constrained to draw attention To the inconsistency 
n tlie argument of our colleagues. When tlie question of reviving 
lie indigenous banker wtis considered by ns_ they agreed that with 
he revival of the indigenous lianker, conditions for tlic extenBioii 
f the bill-raarlcet Avill be created and the indigenous banker whose 
niowledge of k.x'al and trade conditions mu.st form tlie basis of good 
dlls would provide the commercial baiik.s and the Reserve 13ank 
vith a gradually increasing number of genuine bills. In fact it 
las been pointed out liy the authors of the dissenting minute that 
he volume of internal trade is as much as Rs. i),000 crores; and if 
bill-market securely based on this enormous volume of internal 
rade of the country developed, we think that that would give to 
te indigenous lianker and the commercial hanks in the country a 
ife, adequate and liquid form of investment. We have pointed 
lit in Chapter XTlf that the existing methods of marketing finance 
re undeveloped and that the replacement of cash and open account 
redit .system by bills is a reform which is most urgently called for. 
Ve thiiik, therefore, that if instead of directing the attention of 
he Indian joint-stock banks and the indigenous bankers to the 
eld of foreign trade finance which is already well organized, their 
fforts were directed to the development and organization of inter- 
lal trade finance, great and lasting benefit would accrue to the 
ountry. 
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oOj. Our colleagues have referred to the introduction of rupee 
import bills. We have already dealt with this subject fully in 
this cha[)ter of our report. We should add that the rate of 
Interest on import bills has recently been reduced to o {)er cent. 
We should not pass unnoticed the statement in paragraph 22 of 
the dissenting minute that “even though hilLs could be discounted 
in the Indian money market at under 6 per cent the Indian im- 
{X)rter imrst finance bis im[)orts at a rate of interest, the minimum 
of which is G per cent Tiiis is hardly correct. Tlie e.vcbange 
bank.s do not insist on retaining the import bills in their portfolio 
till maturity nor do the^ force the importers to continue to pay G 
per cent when a<-commodal ion is availalilc locally at lower rates. 
1'he Indian importer is always at lihcriy to retire the inpHirt bills 
before due date and if he prefers the 6 per cent rate under the 
inteiest clau.se (now .1 per cent) to repayment by loans raised 
loc'ally, it is because in the majority of cases even the G jier cent 
rate is more advaiitagoous than what he would obtain from the 
Indian money market. 

(ii) Recommendations. 

50G. Our colleagues see no reason to suppose that the attitude 
of the Imperial Bank of India towards Indians would be more 
sympathetic than that of the foreign exchange banks and they 
therefore do not feel it would be a satisfactory solution of the 
problem to induce the Imperial Bank of India to take to foreign 
exchange business on the conditions stipulated by us. We do not 
think it is necessary to repeat the arguments which we have given 
in paragraphs 483 and 485 as to the desirability of utilizing the exis¬ 
ting inacliinery of the Imperial Bank for achieving the object 
which both the authors of the dissenting minute and ourselves 
have in view. One of the conditions which we wish to impose on 
the Imperial Bank of India nnder onr proposals is that 75 per 
cent of the directors on the local boards and a majority of the 
directors on the Central Board should be Indians. This recom¬ 
mendation, which is in accordance with the recommendations of 
the External Capital Committee, coupled with the increasing 
Indianization of the .staff, is in our opinion, bound to result in 
provision of larger facilities to Indians engaged in the foreign trade. 
Moreover, we have no doubt that with the grant to India of : 
fuller measure of self-government both the Imperial Bank of Indi; 
and the foreign exchange banks will make themselves more accom 
mod.ating to the interests of Indians even if Indians may liave an; 
legitimate complaints in this rcRjM?ct at present. If for any reasoi 
it is found impossible to use the machinery of the Imperial Ban! 
of India, to fulfil Indian aspirations in the Geld of foreign trad 
Gnancc. we deGnildv recommend that a. new Indian Excliang- 
Bank should he started. 
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507. Our disseiitin<f (rolleiipiius desire tlmt tlie State .sliould 
initially suhseribe the share eajiital of the new Indian Kxehange 
Bank. In other parts of our report we have recommended that 
the State should actively help in the establishment of various ins¬ 
titutions which, in our ojiinion, are more urgently necessary than 
a new Indian Fjxcliange Bank. We w'oidd draw special attention 
to our assumption regarding the establishment of the Eeserve Bank 
as early as possible with capital provided by the State. That insti¬ 
tution is the first jiie-requisite for the reorganization and deve¬ 
lopment of Indian banking and is urgently required in order to 
make iiKicased banking facilities available to agriculture, at pre¬ 
sent the main industry of India. The imposition ot an obligation 
on the (loveinnient iimnediately to start the State E.vchange Bank 
in advance of tlie Eeserve Bank may weaken the pow'er of Gov- 
•ernment to provide the capital required for the Eeserve Bank. 
We do not, therefore, think it will be wise to delay action in these 
other directions by insisting on the provision ot State capita] for 
the purpose of the new .Exchange Bank. Further, the object ot 
creating a new Exchange Bank is to get for Indians not only a 
greater share of the foreign trade but also a greater share of the 
financing of such trade. We have already observed that a tew 
of the existing Indian joint-stock banks are taking a part—though 
an inconsiderable part—in this finance. For example, the Central 
Bank of India in 1!)80 had a turnover of about TIJ million in 
foreign exchange and it is not unlikely that, left to itself, that bank 
will be able to develop its business within the next few years to 
a greater extent.* We, therefore, think it inadvisable to create a' 
State Exchange Bank which would add to the difficulties of the 
existing joint-stock banks and thereby lessen their chances of 
taking their proper place in the financing of India’s foreign trade. 
Our colleagues liave themselves admitted tliat in actual practice 
very few hard and fast rules can be laid down demarcating the 
dividing line between the field reserved for internal trade and that 
for foreign trade. We are quite sure that the new Indian 
Exchange Bank, if it is to be a success, would find it necessary 
to give its clients a direct connection from the interior^ with the 
foreign importer or exporter. This w'ould involve competition with 
the existing banks and in order to avoid this competition, our sug¬ 
gestion that the Indian joint-stock banks should first be asked to 
subscribe to tlie capital of the new Bank' is justified, The new 
Bank formed accoiding to onr plan would be able to use its mem¬ 
ber banks for financing the portion of the trade from the ports to the 
interior and even if it had to enter into the field of internal trade 
financing, the profits from this business would accrue to the Indian 
joint-stock banks and Ihe, entry into that business would not there¬ 
fore be resented as creating unfair and unhealfliy competition. 

The Tata Industrial Bank . . . did as much exchange businers as any 
exchange bank in India during the first few years of its life.” Sinha s “ Early 
European Banking in India ”, payo 220. 
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508. Holding as we do, along with the authors of the dissen¬ 
ting minute, that tiie national aspiration to secure for Indians an 
increasing .share of the financing of India's foreign trade is qmte 
legitimate, we have no hesitation in recommending that if the 
joint-stock banks are unable to put up the capital reipured hy 
the new Kxcliange Hank, and hy tliat time have also been una'ole' 
to satisfy Indian aspirations in this connection, the State must 
step in with all its poi'.cr and inlliience to make the new Banlc a 
.success. We do not, however, anticipate tliat such a contingency 
will arise as we are sure that the Indian joint-stock hanks wilt 
realize their responsibility in this matter. 

•jOU. The authors of tlie rlissenting minute justify the creation 
of a State Exchange Hank on the grouitd that it will provide a 
suitable institution to liaiidle the remittance operations of the Clov- 
ernmeiit. Thev add that the large amounts of remittance which 
(iovernment lane annually to make abroad necessitate the start¬ 
ing of an imsiitulion for such remittances. We cannot see the loicc 
of their argument in this matter. Even if the State Exchange 
Hank be started, it will not he in a position to provide the sterling 
resources reijuired by (iovernment for meeting tlieir charges in 
J'higland. W’o understand that one diftieiilty with the Indian joint- 
stock' hanks which are now operating in the exchange field is that 
their share of the im|Mjrt hills is greater than their share cl the 
export hills. Vniess the new Hank chat onr eolleagues propose is 
able to oust all the existing lianks from the field of foreign trade 
finance, we cannot see how tlie new Hank will he able to suppK' 
Hovei'iiment with the amount of remittances required without 
going to the other hanks for a major portion of their sterling funds 
ahi'oad. The reason w'hy we recommend that the Reserve Hank 
should consider using I he new Indian hixchange Hank as its agent 
for making leinittanee oiieiations is that the arrangement will give 
the new' Rank a prestige in the Indian hanking system, wliieh, 
■W'ith the other facilities recommended hy us, such as the provision 
of rediscount privileges by the Reserve Hank, will enable the new 
Hank to eoiiifiete with the existing exchange banks. 

510. We do not understand the reference to the profits of the 
East India Company arising from the reservation of foreign .ex¬ 
change business to itself and tlie .suggestion that the Rtate should 
take over that business today. The position of the East India 
Company was entirely different from that of the present (lovern- 
ment. The former was a ti'ading body and as such could use the 
sterling re.sourees at its disposal arising out of its trade for meeting' 
its sterling requirements to defray the charges of the riovernment 
in England. The Ciovenmient is no longer a trading body and it 
passes onr comprehension how it would be able, through the State 
Exchange Hank, to find the sterling Avherewuth to meet its lequire- 
ments in England. 
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511. Oiir collcaj.;Ties say that we entertain tlie apprehension that 
(lie loreifiii exahaiipe hanks will put np a very severe competition 
ajiiiinst the Indian Exchange Bank and prevent it I'roia carrying 
on its nonnal operations. We cannot trace anything in the report 
wliich can liave given them tliis impression. Onr object in bestow¬ 
ing on tlie new Bank certain privilege,s is to create confidence in 
the minds of the pnblic and to direct the foreign trade business 
to the new institution. In this connection we slionld like to refer 
to paragrajili 45 of Mr. Sarker’.s dissenting minute on this 
chapter. 


5]‘2. Onr colleagues have referred to the ai’guments in paragraplr 
IsS of onr Beport against giving the now Exchange Bank a niono- 
j'olj' of Oovernment lemittance free from any control from tJie 
Beserve Ikank. This argument had reference to a proposal that 
had been made at one stage of onr delibenitions tind we do not 
see any point in the reference of onr colleagues to this argument, 
when Viy making even their new Exchange Bank an agent of the 
Beserve Bank in the matter of remittance' operations and by ]'io- 
viding that the Bank .should not do this hnsine.Ss for profit they 
liave accepted the conclusion in the paragraph of our report referred 
to above, in support of wliich these arguments were adduced by 
ns. 

5l;i. (Inr colleagues state that we admit tliat the Yokohama 
Specie Bank furnishes an interesting parallel in connection with 
the (luestion of the' relation between the State Exchange Banlc and 
the Beserve Bank in regard to the remittance ojierations. We hav'e 
made no such admission and in fact, from a recent hook, wliich we 
have had an opportunity to study, we do not think tliat 
5’okohania Specie Bank furnishes any guidance in the matter. 
The balance of trade in merchandise in Japan has generally been-, 
advei'sc as show ii by the' following figures* ;—■ 

(Tn millions of .ven.) 


.. —"ii 

1920 —388 

1921 —301 

1922 . —26S 

1923 --634 

1924 . —646 

1025 . —267 

With the balance of trade nnfavourahle against Japan, we do not 
see how the question of either the Yokohama Specie Bank or any 
other exchange bank in Japan helping the (lovernment of Japan in^ 
their remittance [irogramme arises. 


Problems of Japanese Exchange, 1914-26,” by Inouye, page 223. 
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5i4. Our colleagues desire, that the new I'ixchan^e Bank should 
%e starled inimedifitely without waitinjf for the establishment of the 
Reserve Bank, d'hey admit that tlie new ]3ank would lequire 
Birther resources besides its sliare ca^ntal and that tlieso resources 
may he found partly from deposits from the public and partly 
through advances from the Government. 'L’hey liave agreed vvith 
riB in connection wilb the provincial industrial corporations that 
•an institution working with s|)ecial patronage from Government 
should not compete with private agencies to whose development 
in the future all of us are looking forward. W'c cannot, tlierefore, 
appreciate the satisfaction with whidi tliey anticipate the attrac¬ 
tion of a large amount of dejwsits from the piil)lic hy their State 
Exchange Bank in competition with existing joint-stock banks. 
As regards Government, throiigli the fiirrcncy Department, pro¬ 
viding additional working capit.al for the new institution by dis¬ 
counting import and export bills, this will surely lead to the 
addition of one more agency for the su]')ply of c-iirrency in this 
‘Country, when the present dual agency for controlling currency Jiiid 
credit is already n matter for standing criticism. We are, tliere- 
fore, convinca’d that the establishment of a Bieserve Bank is ahso- 
diitely essential before any scheme for the creation of an Indian 
Exchange Bank is confemplatcd. We further hope, as already 
pointed out in paragraiih 486 of our Report, that the full details of 
the scheme for a national institution of the kind we have in view 
would be worked out in consultatimi with the Reserve Bank, 
which e.stahlished on the basis which wc contemplate in paragraph 
606 will be in the best position to give tlu' most disinterested iind 
-valuable advice in the matter to the Government of the day. 

ol.R Our colleagues have referred to the existence of two money 
•markets in India at the pre.sent day and suggest the entry of Indians 
into the field of the financing of foreign trade as a solution lor 
unifying the two money markets. We have referred to this sub¬ 
ject in paragraph uTB of our Report wherein we have indicated the 
■proper solution for the unification of the markets. That .solution 
is not for all the existing institutions to compete in order to cap¬ 
ture the comparatively small amount of hills that now exist in the 
foreign trade hiisiness but to develop, on a large scale whicli 
India’s internal trade jestifies, an expanded hill business which 
would make it easy for capital to flow from one market to the 
other and tliereby' level down all existing differences and finally 
lead to the abolition of two .separate markets in India. 

510. Onr colleagues differ materially from us in recommending 
•that the iiew Exchange Bank should be started immediately irres- 
•p«ctiv‘} of the establishment of the Reserve Bank. As already 
ixrinted out, there are various other recommendations of an urgent 
character like the development of agricultural liiils, with the resul¬ 
tant inciease in banking facilities available to agriculture, which 
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are wholly dependent on the establishment of a Reserve Bank, In 
paragraph 48 of the note of dissent, our colleagues have said that 
the reason why they have thought it fit to single out the finance 
of foreign trade for special treatment involving the adoption of 
immediate steps without making similar recommendations io 
regard to rural, industrial and commercial finance is the presence- 
in the field of financing of foreign trade of powerful vested inter¬ 
ests which renders delay in taking remedial measures detrimental 
to national interests. We regret we are unable to agree with our- 
colleagues in this respect, as we consider the other things to ho¬ 
of a more unjtHi character from the point of view of the economic 
welfare of tlie country than tlie needs in the spliere of the finance 
of foreign trade. Indeed if, in the latter sphere, the cstahlishment 
of an Indian Exchange Bank by itself is likely to help a section 
of the commnnity which is comparatively wealthy in securing a 
larger share of a profitable trade, one may be jiardoned for asking, 
the question whether that section of the community itself should, 
not take combined action to secure the necessary remedy even il 
such action involves a certain amount of extra expenditure to ifc 
during the period wliii-h must elapse before it can secure the desired', 
goal. 

517. As regards the reference of our colleagues to the branch, 
activities of tlic exchange hanks, we note that they inopose the- 
closif g down of existing branches of the exchange banks on account 
of tlie unjustified encroiichment in the field of finance for internal 
trade to the han’assinent of Indian joint-stoc“k hanks. We might 
point out that there are no branches of excliange banks in 6 out 
of the !) provinces in India, namely Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, .Bombay, Central Provinces and ALadras. They cannot, 
therefore, be said to have encroached on Indian joint-stock hanks 
ill any of these provinces in all of which the development of banking 
facilities is urgently necessary. The branches of the foreign ex¬ 
change banks, where they exist, serve a definite purpose, and vve- 
are not jirepared to deprive the public of the facilities which it 
derives from their existence. We may observe that in almost all 
of these places certain Indian joint-stock banks have opened 
branches long after tlie establishment of branches by the foreign 
ex<‘hange hanks. W^e should like to add that if the Indian public 
dislikes the operations of tiiese branche.s of foreign banks, it can 
take effective action in securing that they are closed down by 
withdrawing its custom from them. As a contrast to the opinion 
of our colleagues, we would refer to Mr. rochkhanawala’s evidence 
before us where lie has said that if foreign exchange hanks prefer 
to open a branch at a certain place where there are no banking faci-. 
lities, he would not prevent them from going tliere (Question. 
1 , 000 ). 
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II.— Dissenting mincik of Mu. X. E. Sarker, 

;518. Ill dealing witli tlie dissenting luiinde of onr .six colleagues 
at some length we have answered many of ttie points raised in 
Mr. Sarker’s minute. We deal below' only with a few points which 
liave not been covered by onr comments in tlie preceding para¬ 
graphs or in the body of the report. 

519. Mr. Sarker has given a reconstructed table showing the 
leapective shares of the exchange banks, the Imperial Bank oi' 
India and the Indian joint-stock banks of banking deposits in 
India. Brom that table he conies to tlie conclusion that there has 
been a disproportionate growth of the share of deposits with foreign 
banks. M'e do not see any justification for his including the 
figures of the Allahabad Bank in the heading of “foreign banks’’ 
a.s this bank still continues to do only inland trade business and is 
a bank registered under the Indian Companie.s Act. 

520. As regards the conditioms of the licence, the main points 
of difference Iretween Mr. barker and onr.selves is that w'o do not 
agree with the confinement of the business of the e.\change bank.s 
to port tow'ns and the restriction on the acquisition by exchange 
banks of shares in other Indian banking concerns. We have 
given our reasons very fully in the body of the report as to wliv we 
have not been able to accept these conditions. Mr. Sarker has 
referred in this connection to the jiroceedings of the International 
(.inference on the Treatment of Foreigners held in Paris in 102'.). 
We regret that for want of time it lias not been possible for us to 
obtain and study this document, Fven assuming, as Mr. Karker 
says, that it was accepted in the course of discussions at that 
Conference that the right of international commerce w'ould not 
apply to the retail trade or hawking or peddling, we wish- to point 
-out that the business of exchange liaiiks at their iipcouiitry 
'branches would not seem to go against this principle, as at the.se 
places their business is connected mainly with international trade. 

521. As regards the rest of the conditions, w'e have embodied only 
some of them as conditions in the licence to be granted by the 
Eeserve Bank and have left others for a convention between the 
Government and the exchange banks. Mr. Sarker himself admits 
that it is )io.ssihle that such a convention may be established in 
which ca.se he thinks that the conditions need not he included 
specifically iu the licence. It is only if Government fail to estab¬ 
lish such a convention that he suggests that the terms should be 
•enforced in the licence. 

522. Mr. Sarker has suggested the introduction of an Exports 
Credits Scheme on the lines of those in force in Great Britain and 
^Germany. This matter was never discussed before the Committee 
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and it i.s not po.ssiblo toi ns at tins stage to express any opinion on 
the question. 

o'i.'i. As regards Air. Sarker’s coniinents on oiir reeonimenda- 
tion regarding joint (lanks, we liave ourselves admitted in our 
report that no concrete sclieme was [>laced befoi’e us. The idea of 
joint hanks seems to be a valuable one, and has been tried in otlier 
eountiies, but tlie details mu.st be worked out by practical finan¬ 
ciers and only when tliere is a prospect of trade revival. 

5'd4. Ill our scheme of rccommeiulations we have provided for: 
the establishment of an Indian ]',x(hango Bank only after attempts 
to secure for Indians their legitimate share of foreign trade finance 
by using the e.xisting machinery are not crowned with succe.ss. 
We have, tiierefore, not thought it nece.ssary to fill in the details 
of the new institution and have left them to be worked out in con- 
■sultation with the Beserve Bank with due regard to the circums¬ 
tances prevailing at the time of the creation of that flank. We 

accordingly tliink it will serve no useful puqiose for us to criticise 

the details of the Indian Exchange Bank given in Mr. Sarker's 
dis.senting minute. We note that Mr. Sarker is of the ()uestion that 
the new Indian B.xchange Bank should be started immediately after 
the e.stabli.shment of the Reserve Bank and that the new Bank 
should not be a purely State Ex< hange Bank as i>roj.K)sed by our 
.six dissenting colleagues. 

III. —CoNcr.usiON. 

52:j. Finally, we wish to add that we do not feel that it Is 
necessary to make any modifications in our recommendations in 
this chapter. We have no doubt that when a constitution of 

the type envisaged by us comes into force, if the authorities 

find that a Reserve Bank has not been established by then, 
or that its early establishment is not a ])ractical proposition, 
they will take such action a.s they may find feasible to give effect 
to the princlpes underlying our various recommendations witJi due, 
regard to the degree of imjiortance they may attach to each of these 
from the point of view of the economic welfare of the country as 
a whole. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

THK BANKING SYSTEM AND THE MONEY MAKKET. 


The Iju'erial Bank of India, 

.V2G. In Chapter III, we liave alieacly described the functions 
and working of tfie Imperial Bank of India and in subsequent 
chapters wc liave made various reconnnendations in regard to the 
directions in which its ja-esent useful activities may be extended.. 
We have suggested that :— 

(i> it might use the indigenous bankers as agents for collec¬ 
tion of checiues and bills in the same manner as it 
Uses joint-stock or co-operative banks (paragraph; 
14-2), 

(ii) it might discount the bills of indigenous bankers inoro 

freely tliau tit present (paragraph 144), 

(iii) the assistance rendered to co-operative banks in the 

matter of cash credits and overdrafts against sound' 
security should be continued ([laragraph Ifil), 

(iv) it should grant to the co-operative biinks remittance 

facilities for other than co-operative purposes on the- 
same Lenns as for joint-stock banks (paragraph 182),. 

(v) it should continue to follow a liberal policy in the matter 

of granting advances against agricultural produce in 
godowns (paragraph iBoi, 

(vi) the existing practice of giving loans against gold orna¬ 

ments should be further developed (paragraph 252), 

(vii) within safe and proper limits it should extend the 

assistance at present given to industries on the lines 
followed by joint-stock banks in Germany (paragraph 

391), 

(viii) under conditions exjilained by Us it should endeavour 
to take its proper place among the banks financing 
the foreign trade of India (])aragraph 483'. 

527. I’here are a few other miscellaneous matters connected 
witli the Imperial Bank of India which we. propose to deal with' 
in this chapter. When the Beservo Bank Bill was introduced in 
the Assembly, another Bill to amend the Imperial Bank of India 
Act, 1920, was also simultaneously introduced with the object 
of freeing the. Bank from the restrictions which on account of 
its hybrid nature were imposed upon it, and of modifying the 

( 368 ) 
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control of (government ov('r its operatioiH In paragriiplis 34 and 
35 ivo liavi; refencd liricfly to tlio re^^tnctions and to tlie nature 
of tliG control ; but it Avill h<! convenient to give in some detail the 
salient features of the amending Hill of Itl'i? as modified by the 
Joint rorninittee of the Central Legislature. They are :— 

(a) The Imperial Hank should under arrangements with the 
Reserve Bank of India act as agent of the, latter in places where 
the Reserve Hank has no branches. 

(h) The provision that gives jiower to the Governor General 
to issue instructions to the Hank in respect of certain matters 
should be repealed. 

(c) Rower should be given to the Hank to establish branches 
or agencies at such place.s in India or elsewhere as it deems 
advantageous. 

(d) The Central Hoard should consist of the following Governors, 

<i) the President and the Vice-President of the Local Boards 
established by the Act, (ii) a Managing Governor appointed by the 
Central Board, (iii) a Deputy Managing (ilovernor appointed by 
the Central Board, (iv) the Becretaries of the Local Boards estab¬ 
lished by the Act, and (v) such number of persons to represent . 
any Local Boards established hereafter as the Central Board 
might prescribe. The Deputy Managing Governor should be 
entitled to vote in the absence of the Managing Governor, but the 
Governors specified in clause (iv) should not be entitled to vote 
and they will be given only the iiower to take part in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Board. 

(e) The Bank shoidd he authorized to make advances and open 
cash credits on the security of debentures issued under the autho¬ 
rity of a Municipal Board or Coniiihttee. 

(/) The Bank should he empowered, subject to any general 
or special directions from the Central Board, to make advances 
and onen cash credits on the security of fully paid shares and 
delienturcs of companies with limited liability whether registered 
in India or elsewhere. 

( 7 ) The Bank should be allowed to advance freely on hypothe¬ 
cations instead of being restricted to making advances only against 
goods in its possession. 

(h) The Bank should he allowed to buy and seii foreign bills 
of exchange. 

(i) The existing restrictions on the borrowing of money in 
England by the Bank should be removed. 

(;) Tlie statement of the balance of the Bank should contain 
he particulars, and should be in the form, required by se<dion 132 
)f the Indian Companies Act of 1913 and the provisions of section 
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136 of file same Act should apply to the Bank in like manner as 
Uiey apply to a hanking company, 

{k) Various administrative defects in the working of the Bank 
should also be removed. 

WiTUDKAW.Mj of ItESTtdCTlOXS. 

d'28. It will he seen from the above tliat some of the important 
restrictions on the oiXTations of the Bank were left untouched. 
We understand tlial, this was duo to the fael that the Managing 
(.loveriiors of the Bank desired their retention in view of the special 
position whicth it was tlum <-OMtcmplated that the Bank would 
occupy even after the Ifeserve Bank had hceti established. As 
stated ill paragriifili ISl, we do nut desire to tetter the disen-tion 
of the R('ser\e J.-Iank in tlu' mailer of its choosing its own agents 
and wo would prefer to giv(> the Tfesiu've Bank full discretion to 
utilize tlie 'fm[)erial Bank as its agents in the 'country until the 
Board of the Beserve Bank are alile to mal:e fiennancnt arrange¬ 
ments with th(' Imperial Bank or any oIIut bank. We have sug¬ 
gested that under certain conditions the Beserve .Bank might give 
the Imperial Bank a monojioly in agency business. If, however, 
this is not found feasible, (be position of the Imperial Bank' of 
India would be on a par with the other joint-stock banks in the 
country and we would not he opposed to the restrictions imiiosed 
by (he jirescnt .\ct and proposed to he rotairu'd in the amending 
Bill being withdrawn. 

SPRCT.tr. rH-tUTER. 

*i‘20. The question lias been raised whether when the Beserve 
Bank is created it is nen-essarj^ for flic Imixi-ial Bank of India 
to have a special charter of its own. This suggeslion is mainh 
based on the suspicion that a special charter would give thi 
Imixirial Bank of India a position and pirestige which would h( 
detrimental to the interests of the other joint-stock lianks in tlii 
countiy. Certain obligations arc imposed on (he Indian joint 
stcK'.k companies by the present Indian Comiianics Ai't and tha 
the Imjierial Bank of India is free from these obligations unde 
its speenal charter is also another consideration urged in favour f 
this suggestion. We have already mentioned in j)aragra.])h 52 
that ill the Tnqicrial Bank of India Amending Bill as modified h 
the .Toint Committee Jirovision has been made for the Tmperi; 
Bank fulfilling tin' very important requirements of Sections B: 
and 136 of the Indian Conpianies Act in (he same way as otla 
joint-stock lianks in the country. .Mthoiigh we propos(> that tl 
Reserve Hank of India should be given fuH discretion in the malti 
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of (.■hoosiii” its iiijents, we feel tliiiT tlie fact that flic ]ii!)!erial 
Ifiink of Iiulia has a larffor number of branches spread tbroiighoiit 
flic eouiitry than any other joint-stock bank would lead the Kcserve 
Bank of its own accord to hawe the Imperial Bank of India as 
its chief, if not its sole, a^ent. This agen(;y business would include 
(iovernment Treasury business and tve think that it is on tl»e 
Avhole desii'able to continue the special charter with suitable 
amendments. 

Ol'ENING OF BRANCllKS. 

■I.'tO, Til ihe Ih'serve Rank Full of l!!d7 [irovision was made 
foj- the pT'ant of certain interest-free balances to the Inifierial Bank 
of India wiili a view to encourage the extension of its branch 
banking activities in tlie interior. It was urged at the time that 
the only jiossibility for iiidigenon.s banks to develoji their business 
was to o{)en hrauclics where the Imjierial Bank of Iiulia had none, 
and tluit this fKissihility would he shut out if the (.loverninent gave 
any special concession to the Imperial Batik of India wlticli wtis 
not given to the other lianks. The force of this argunient appears 
to have been aigireciated iiy the Toint Coraniittee which recoin- 
niciidefl the oniissioii of this jmivisiou in the amended Bill. We 
are in full syuipalhy wirh the a.spiratioiis of the Indian joint-stoek 
hanks and w(' consider that any facility given by Ihe Provernment 
or hy the Reserve l-iank, when it is established, should he freely 
available not only to tlie Imperial Bank of India but to all other 
joint-stock banks in the country. With this end in viow^ namely, 
TO encourage the opening of branches of joint-stock bank.s, we 
have elsewhere reconimonded that the BeseiU’o Bank may place 
for the first five yvar.s with every new branch opened by an ap¬ 
proved joint-st(X'k bank at a centre, where there are no joint-stock 
lianks, a deposit of such sum on such terms as it may consider 
necessary, 

odl. In their separate report the foreign experts have referred 
to the reconiniendarion in the preceding jiaragrapli, w'itli which 
they do not agree on the ground lhat it would be, contrary to the 
princi])les on wdiich the ]X)licy of a Beserve Bank should he based. 
We have pointed out that the provision for giving assistance to the 
Imperial Bank of India in order to enable it to open hratudies in 
the. interior was rejected by tlie Joint rornrniltee of the Central 
Tiegislature not on tlie ground of any opposition to the principle 
of such assistance but because, they were against giving preferential 
treatment to the Imperial Bank of India, ns compared wu'tli otKer 
hanks. Our recommendation simply extends the general principle 
to all the ioiiu-stock hanks in the interests of extension of hank¬ 
ing tliroiighout India. As stated in ('Chapter XXTII in connection 
with the policy of the Reserve Bank and its relations to otlier 

y 2 
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banlfK, a gieat deal must be left, in matters of this kind, to the 
discretioJi of the vnanu^mnienl of tlic Ik'scrve Ihink. 


Tndian'iza'j'ion of staff. 

332. The question of Indiaiiizaf.iun of the staff of the Tuip_erial 
Banlc of Lirlia has lieen |iresscd before ii«, Tlic Bank ha.s iilready 
inaugurated a scheme of training younr Indians nhiidi is des- 
oiibed in the evidence of the Managing {Governor of the Tnijierial 
Bank of India. We have been told (hat staff officers of the Bank 
are now to nn ineveasin;;' extent iieing promoted from the Assist¬ 
ants trained in the Bank under tlic proliationers' .scheme and tlio 
folknving figures have been supplied siioxving the direct recruit¬ 
ment in Jjoiulon anti from tlie staff in India during the last six 
years ; — 


1925 

19->6 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


In paragraph 4h3, we Jiave recommended tliat if the Imperial 
Bank of India is given, in connection witli its entry into tlie held 
of. foreign trade finance, the special concession of being appointed 
the sole agent of tlie Ecserve Bank at certain filaces in India, no 
furtlicr recruitment of non-Indians to the staff of the Imperial 
Bank should be made except in .special cases with the approval of 
the Finance Minister of the Government of India. "Wliile wc con- 
sider sucli a condition justifiahle in connection with fhe grant of 
any special concession to the Imperial Bank of India, we do not 
think it necessary to make any recommendation to cover the 
interim period before the establishment of the Eeserve Baulc. If 
the privilege of the free use of the Governmerit balances and 
other concessions now enjoyed by tJie Imixirial Bank of India 
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ifl a consideration in favour of the proposal of further Indianization 
as urffed by wil nesses, it lias also to be remembered that these 
privilejjes are not {jiven without a quid jm) quo and tliat tlui Im- 
l)eria[ Bank of India has to incur a large exi)enditure on account 
of tlie staff employed fr>r carrying on the Government Treasury 
business. Wc should at rlie siune time like to add that the ques¬ 
tion of Indianiziition stat>ds on its own merits as a matter of policy 
in India. 

Several of our inemhers have urged that the appointment 
of the staff is a matter which should in all circumstances be left 
solely to tiu' discretion of tlic Central Board, and consider that their 
hands shotdd not he h'ttcrod in making appointments to the 
snyjerior staff. In view of the arguments produced in the Ileport 
of the Kxternal Capital Committee, however, we con.sidcr that 
the concessions we recommend and which are referred to in the 
previous paragraph, justify our proposals regarding not only a 
majority of Indian directors but a definite restriction oh the further 
recruitment of non-Indians to the staff. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE BANKING SYSTEM AND THE MONEY MARKET— 

contd. 

OOMMERCIAL BANK!N(}. 

General. 

In Ihe exiwt scnisc of tlie woril, coininercial bankiii}' in 
India is iindoitakijn l)\ tlie Jiniierial JianU of India, the foreign 
banks fdiiunoidy known as exrliango banks, the Indian joint- 
stock banks and many of tlie indigenous bankers. Wc have 
dealt in ('ha|)ler XVITT with certain ojieraiions of tlie first of 
thesi^ institutions, and in Chapter VIIT we have dealt witli the 
last-named institution. In Chapter WIl we have d<>alt with 
the operations of the <rxehange banks, mainly in connec.tion with 
the linaiieing of foreign trade. The remarks in this chapter 
refer chiefly to tlie operations of Indian joint-stock banks, though 
they also apply in certain cases to similar ojierations of the other 
institutions. 

5do. In India, as in almost all other principal countries of the 
•world, commercial banks are eng.agcd mostly in the distribution 
of credit. The right of issuing notes is denied to them, this latter 
function being the privilege of the State in India and of the Central 
Banks in the other princitml countries excepting Canada, where 
commercial banks still iwssess the right of issuing notes, and 
certain other countries where the power is in the process of transfer 
to a Central Bank. For the purposes of their lending operations, 
the banks have to dcjiend almost wholly on the resources wliich 
they can secure by attracting deposits from people who have money 
to spare for the time being, or by obtaining loans against their 
investments of various categories. Nevertheless, commercial 
banks render a most valuable .service to the economic life of the 
community by mobilising the banking resources to which we have 
referred and making them available to the best interest of the 
community. 

For reasons wliich we have stated in Chapter X'NHT, Indian 
joint-stock banks practically take impart in the financing of India’s 
foreign trade from the. stage at which exports leave her jmrts, or 
to the stage at whicli imports arrive thereat. We have in that 
chapter made certain suggestions for increasing the participation 
of Indian joint-stock banks in Ibis business. 

587. Following the orthodox practice of English banks, Indian 
joint-stock banks, generally speaking, give loans for short periods 

‘ { 874 ) 
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and against cinfain forms of so(mrity. ’'I'lit; result is, as lias been 
broiiglit out in Cliapter XVI, that they do not take any material 
part in the financing of industries, iiidiki' the Cierman or C.'onti- 
nental hanks in klnrope. In that chapter, v\e liave made ci'rtam 
recominendations on the subject. 

1)FA FJ.OPMENT OF DEPOSITS AND OF liANKINC;. 

e.'k-!. hh'oni wlial has lanm stated in paragrajih e.').") it will lie evi¬ 
dent that tlie development of commercial liaiddng depends mainly 
on tlie How of deposits. ()n a comparison of the figures of deposits 
of the hanking institutions from the year lOlO to the year 192fi, 
the expei'l.s were led to draw the inference that desjiite the estah- 
lishment of now bank's and branches deposits have not develo|-)ed 
and that the country accordingly is not “hounding with untapped 
lianking possiliilities”. Tl miglit appear, at first sight, from the 
following table of deposits with thi' various classes of hanks for the 
ton years ending 1928, tliat there is not much scojie for the develop¬ 
ment of deposits : — 


Year. 

Iinporiat 
Hank of 
Imlia 
(Private 
deposits.) 

Exchange 

banks. 

Joint 

Stock 

banks. 

Total 
of all 
banks. 

910. 

,920. 

68 

78 

In crorea of r 

"4 

76 

upces. 

61 

73 

203 

226 

921. 

00 

7 5 

80 

221 

922 . 

67 

73 

65 

195 

923 . 

74 

68 

48 

190 

924 .... 

77 


5.5 

203 

925 . 

78 

71 

58 

207 

926 . 

74 

72 

03 

209 

)27 . 

72 

61) 

04 

205 

928 . 

71 

71 

• 

06 

208 

t is not, however, eoricet to infer 

from these figures 

that the 


)anking re.sourees of India are limited. The following factors have 
o be'taken into account : — 

(D The number of prineiiial towns whicli possessed a bank or 
i hruich 01 ageiny of a bank was only 185 in the year 1919. In 
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19’2o it was 339, showing an increase of eighty-three per cent, 
blit nevertiieless a very insignificant increase, considering that tho 
number of towns in India is about 2,300. It is true that the in- 
ve.stigations of tho Provincial Banking Knquiry Committees indi¬ 
cate that there is little hoarded wealth m the country held in pre¬ 
cious metals other than investments in ornaments and jew’cllery. 
It is olivious, however, that the alisence of bankhig facilities at 
most of the urban centies must result in the temporary locking up 
widi individual ]iossessor3 of large sums of money which may be 
required for e.\pendifure later hut which, if commercial banks were 
in existence at such centres, would he made available for tht; deve- 
lopiiicnt of credit facilities, particularly to meet seasonal require¬ 
ments. We have not overlooked in this eomieciion the existence 
of indigenous banlcers, but it aiqiears from the reports of llie Pro- 
viue.ial Banking Pm(|uiry Committees that it is not the universal 
praetiee of these bntdveis at all iilaees in India to ai:c:ept deqiosits 
from the public. Considering the fact that the vast bulk of the 
peofile live not in towns but in villages, the ahsemec of hanking 
facilities to the people at large becomes all the more noticeable. 

f'2i The deposits with co-onerative central hardcs and banking 
unions on 30th June 1930 were Rs. 18J erores. further, in 
spite of various restrictions on investments in the postal savings 
hanks and post office cash certificates, the figures of these accounts 
increased from Its. 27 erores in 1921-22 to Rs. 72 erores in 1929-30. 
These facts, together with the? increase in (-ioveniment borrowings 
(ly sfiort-torm loans and the treasui'y hilh-, at any rate, durioi' the 
last few years, indicate the existence of potential banking re¬ 
sources in India. The Committee recognize at the same time that 
to the extent that tiiese short-term loans and treasury hills are 
taken up by b.iuks out of deposits, the increase in Government 
borrowings by this method would not he a separate factor. 

(3) .Mtliongh no ai'ciirate figures of export of capital from Indii 
are available, it is generally accepted that resources which wouk 
ordinarily have remained in India liave had in recent years f 
tendency to bo remitted abroad, and this would partly affect banl 
deposits. 

(41 The dupliiration of deposits has been very mucli less diiriiq 
recent vears tliari before, (he balances of the excliangc hanks am 
of file joint-stock' bank.s willi otlier hanks and interlending lunon: 
hunks being very much less than wdiat they were ten years ago 
The deposit figure.s of 1928 would, if these balances were exclude 
throughout the deceiuiiiim, .show a larger increase during the perioi 
than is apparent. 

(5) 'The last years of the deeennium were years of trade depre; 
sion, while the ('srlier Vf-ars were of the boom (leriod. A statisticr 
coinjiarison of the mere figures of total deposits,- therefore, doe 
not convey a true idea of the position. Owing to acute trad 
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depression, a slirinknge in the loRiis advanced by banks is inevit¬ 
able, and tlie figures ol' total deposits must necessarily be affected 
to the extent of deposits ordinarily created by such loans and 
reflected in the returns for the year's when trade is brisk. Further, 
it must be remembered that llie bank failures’during the years 
19'2'2 and 1923, particularly the failure of the Alliiince .Bank of 
Simla, must necessarily cause a temporary set-back. During these 
two years as many as 35 bank.s failed, their total paid-up capital 
being 11s. i(j9 lalclis, and their subscribed capital Ks. 1,020 lakhs. 
Dcspife tliese adverse facloi's, tlwre has been a steady increase in 
the \olume of rle[iosits irf the hanlcs from the year 1900 to the year 
1928, a:-; will be seen from the following fable : — 

(rrorf.s of Rs.) 


Year. 

Trnperjal 
Bfinlc of 
India. 

Exchange bants. 

Joint-stocli Vanias. 

Total 
of all 
banks. 

Deposits 

(Private). 

i 

I 

Deposita 
(in India). 

Number 

of 

report¬ 

ing 

bank?. 

Deposits. 

Number 

of 

report¬ 

ing 

banks. 

Deposits, 

1000 . 

13 

11 

(S) 

8* 

(0)* 

32 

1 005 , 

1 

17 

(10) 

12» 

(9)* 

61 

1010 . 

j 

i 

25 

(11) 

26* 

(10)* 

83 

1015 . 

\ 

1 so 

.33 

(tl) 

19 

(46) j 

01 

1020 . 

i '8 

7,1 

(16) 

73 

(68) 

2,26 

! 

1920 . 

78 

71 

(18) 

58 

(74) 

2,07 

1928 . 

1 

71 

1 

71 

i 

(IS) 1 

1 i 

66 

(74) 

2,08 


• Oiio^ not insliulo rip;iircs relatir " t-: witli capital and renorvo of 

Rs. one lath and onci' but lo-is tlian A lahbs. 


It may be Doled that the doposit.s received by indigenous bankers 
have not been included in the foregoing tables owing to want of 
reliabl(> statistics; nor have we fora similar reason included the 
deposirs received by indn.strial enterprises like the cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad and Bondiay. 
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53'.). Ha-viiig regard to all tlio factors affecting the volume of 
deposits, and also to tlie experience of banics that have opened 
hranche.s in the niofu.ssil and succeeded in atti-acting local capital, 
we are inclined to believe that there i.s still considerable scope 
for the developHncni of banking, cpeciall)' brancli banking, ni the 
<;ouiilry and for securing depo.sits in increa.sing amounts particu¬ 
larly from places where there are no banks at ]n’csent. The 
brandies of the lm])erial Bank of India, for instance, have been 
very succes.sful in raising local deposit.s. In Fmgland, partly as a 
result ot the great development of branch banking in recent years, 
the deposits of the ‘lug five” in lOdis amounted to -fT.GGb millions, 
01 ' about 14 times their (‘apital and reserves which totalled TTIG 
niillioiis. 'I'hc corres|;<inding Ggures for the same yiuir of the five 
biggest joint-stock hanks in Tndi.i excluding tlie Imperial Bank, 
are respei'tively Bs. ID crores and Bs. 7 crorcs. 

540. At the same time we recogni/.e tliat the estahiishment ol 
a. hraiich hank may not always l>e a remunerative ]iroposition 
to the hank fi'om the outset. We accordingly re<-onnnend that 
with a view to encouraging the opening of liraiu hes by joint-stock 
hanks, the Beserve Bank niiiy place, for the first five years, with 
every new branch openml by an approved joint-stock bank at a 
centre where there is no joint-stodc banlc, a deposit of such sum 
on sncli terms and conditions as it may consider necessary. 

all. It will, however, lie long before India is provided with a. 
net-work of branches of joint-stock banks. Partly for this reason 
and partly to utilize the valuable knowledge and re.sniirces of the 
indigenon.s liankers, it is nece.ssarv to link np the latter with tlie 
Beserve Bank and thus to strengthen their jiresent position imi! in¬ 
crease their utility, jiarficularly for the purpose of providing hank¬ 
ing facilities in ureas wlicre there is no hank at presmit and to 
classes of pnjudation wliose rcipurcmenls are not generally catered 
for by joint-stock or co-operative hanks. The exad method of 
linking the indigenous tianki'rs with the Be.serve Bank has uiready 
been dealt with in jinragraphs l.'lt) and IP). 

512. A (omp)laint has been made in the reports of some of the 
Provincial Committees that the deposit.s collected l)y tlie com¬ 
mercial as well as exchange banks at tlieir branches at certain 
mofiissil centres are diverted to their head offices for investment in 
otlier centres at rates of interest more favourable than those 
ohtainalile at the place wliore the money is eoliccted. Tt is also 
urged that even during the busy season when there is a demand 
for funds in these inofussil cenlres, the capital raised locally is not 
used for financing local reijuircmciits. Rnch a compiaiiit is. 
however, often made in other countries also in a general way 
against liic joint-stock hanking system and the Bonihay Pom- 
mittiie have refeired to a similar complaint made to the Com¬ 
mittee on Agricultural Credit appointed in year 1022 to enquire 
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into the adequacy of credit facilities available for agriculturists 
in Great Britain.* The Central Areas Coinniittee suggest that 
brandies of all banks sliould be coiiipeiied by law to invest a fire- 
scribed niinirmini percentage of deposits and of the proceeds of 
bills collected by them witJiin tlie speidfied areas in whit h the 
branches are located, f We are not in favour of imposing any 
such restrictions, as w(', consider that they will be unworkable in 
yiractice and nia.y oficrate lo the disadvantage of the community 
as a whole. We tni.st that when the Reserve Bank is cstabhsited 
it will make it it.s policy to see that tlie recjuirements of the various 
parts of file country in r.egard to banking facilities are duly met. 

54d. It lias been urged by some of the witnesses that the com- 
petition of the Imperial Bank of India and of the exchange banks 
in the domain of commercial banking is too powerful to admit of 
a healthy growth of the Indian joint-stod; banks. It is suggested 
that there sliould be some i-estnctions on the opening of new 
brandies at places where the Indian joint-stock banks have estab¬ 
lished themselves. The joint-stock banks are not tbetnsdvfs. 
immune from the charge of crushing competition with anotliei 
banking agency. Some of tiie Provincial Committees repoii, that 
the position of the indigenous banker is weakening owing to live 
competition of the branches of joint-stock hanks estalili.slieil in 
the provinces. I’his is, however, a natural process of evolution 
beneficial to the body politic, altliongli affecting adversely indi¬ 
vidual interests. 

54-i. The {xrsition of the Imperial Bunk of India as bankers to 
Government gives it an advantage over tlie Indian joiiit-.stock 
banks, but its competition with banks is not at pre.sent acute, 
thougli according to certain witnesses it is keenly felt. There is 
no competition at present in regard to borrowing rate.s and that in 
regard to lending rates is beneficial to the pulilic. It has brought 
down the incidence of interest diarge.s for local trade. Similarly, 
the bTanches have been instrumental in providing facilities for 
remittauce and assisting in the easy flow of money from one c(‘nire 
to another as the exigencies of trade require. 

545’. In our opinion it i.s not advisable in the larger interests 
of the country to place any definite restrictions on the Iniu.-Ii 
activitie.s of the banks in India. In order, however, to ensure 
a well-ordered development and extension of joint-stock b.aiilnng 
in the <‘ountry, we recommend tiiat any bank desiring to oricn a 
new lirancb in India sliould bo required to obtain the approval of 
the Reserve Bank before doing so. Licences .should he freely 
granted io the already established branches and it would be die 


♦Bombay, paia. 164. 
tCentrai Areas, para. 234. 
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business of the licensing authority to see that the provisions of 
the law and any other conditions syiecified in the licenses are 
complied with, 

5-JG. If banks do not find it worth while to open regular branch¬ 
es owing to iiisiif'ticieiit business possibilities, we recommend for 
their consideration that thev should I'pen, in small centres conti¬ 
guous to [daces where there are regular branches of hanks, sub- 
oflices or part-time hranchos which might <l(!v<'lop into branches in 
course of time. ^\’e umh'rstand that this system has wtaked 
satisfactorily in rural areas in England. The Imiicrial Hanlr of 
India has also followed with saiccess this system of serving rural 
ai'eas. Within the last few years it has opened several pay offices 
and out-station offlce.s at small centres of trade. Besides three 
local Iiead offices and IGl Inanchc.s, there are at [H'esent d sub¬ 
agencies, 26 ])ay offices and 21 ont-station offices of the Bank. 

617. Another suggestion worthy of consideration in connection 
with the (|ncstion of the paying capacity of })ranches is ectmomieal 
m;inagement. It has been stated by a witness that it is one of 
the weaknesses of most of the Indian joint-stock banks that their 
cost of management is disproportionate to their earnings. It is 
urged tliat these hanks have been content to be mere imitatioms of 
expensive Fniroi'ean models and that the management is unduly 
influenced by a. false sense of prestige in maintaining larger and more 
expensive establishments than is justified by the c^xigeueies of busi¬ 
ness at different bianehcs. It is suggested that these hanks should 
aim at combining the. reputed efficiency of the 1‘hiropean system of 
hanking with (he proverbial economy of indigenous hankers. We 
have not had anv material before ms to form an oidnien as to 
whether the Indian joint-stock banks are run on an extravagant 
scale and wdiether there is mm-h scope for retrenchment. It is, 
however, a matter which wc commend for corusideriition to the 
management of the lianks. 

518, A .•aiggeslion has been made tliat Postal Savings Banks 
should iicrniit deposits hifing wilhdrawm by cheques. Wc propose 
to consider this suggestion separately in ('haptcr iXXIV. But the 
development of any otlier banking hnsinos.s Iw these Savings Banks 
is not recommended at this stage, as it would make it more diflfi- 
cnilt ;uid less attractive for joiiit-.stock hanks to open branches at 
snitahk' places. It would aBo iiilerh-re with Hie dcsiriihle develop¬ 
ment of the indigenous hanker and of co o)ierative hanks. Nor 
(in wc helicv(^ that the post offme could find, on its nre.sent scale 
of salaries, trained mim who could lie trusted witli the work'. If 
higher saki’ics were paid, the operations of the department would 
become nrohihitively costly. 

540. We are of opinion that no obstacles should be ])ut in the 
way of mergers among smaller joint-stock banks hy stamp duties 
or taxation, and that any existing obstacles in this direction should 
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be removed. For example, if an amalgamated bank comes under 
the .siipcr-tax law, owing to the fusion of individual banks which 
were tree irom such an impost, an exemption from super-tax for 
n limited period is recommended. 'flic question whether tliei'e 
should be any control over a bank securing a majoiity ownersliip 
of another bank's shares is dealt Avith in Chapter XXY. 

IfiSTRinrmo.N of Commicrcial Cueoit : Loans by Banks. 

550. FJavnig surveyed the situation as regards the inflow of 
banking resources, we may now examine the distribution of com¬ 
mercial credit. The advances given by commercial banks fall 
under three classes ; (1) advances against tangible and marketable 
security lodged or pledged with the lender, (2) clean advances 
against personal credit with a .second signature to the pro-note, 
and (3) clean advances against the personal credit of the borrower 
only. In India advances are mostly of classes (1) and (2), while 
in western countries, with liigidy developed baidcing systems, 
advances of class (3) occupy an iraportant place. 

551. Twe-name borrowing is a method of raising funds encour¬ 
aged by hankers in India. A promissory note endorsed by a shroff 
or shroffs, or by a managing agent or a firm of agents, is one of 
the securities beloved of lianker.s. In Chapter XVI we have 
referred to the practice of requiring the signature of managing 
jgeiits, even in case of advances made on the hypothecation of 
stocks. The hundi wliich is still largely in vogue among merchants 
n India, tluDugli its use lias considerably fallen olf, is also in effect 
i two-name paper. Considering the volume of trade and the 
inancial accommodation required by the merchants, the quantity 
if two-name pajKir acceptable to bunk.s is, liowevcr, limited, so 
hat the loans made by the banks on the security of sucli paper 
'orms only a small proportion of the total accommodation 
llowcd by them. Tlie hulk of the credit is based on the tangible 
ecurity of valuable assets such as bonds, shares and immovable 
oroperty, or on the security of merchandise deposited either in the 
lank’s godowns or in the godowns of the borrower under letters 
)f hvpotliecation. Wc have heard in evidence that incrcliauts and 
diroffs who comtune trading with hanking have a great aversion to 
he pledge of stocks. It is, however, a hopeful sign for the future 
hat suc h prejudice is now' slowly dying out. 

552. Tlie most favourite mode of borrowing is the cash credit 
ccomit under whicli an advance is allowed again,st a promissory 
lote signed by the borrower and secured by liypothecation of 
tocks. Under the cash credit system, interest is paid hv the 
orrower only to the extent to which the credit is availed of from 
av to day and he can reduce his obligation at any time subject in 
ome cases to a minimum interest clause, by which is meant that the 
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bank would charge its client intercBt on a minimum amount which 
i.s generally about one-half of (he maximum limit of the drawing, 
power allowed to (he borrower by tlie bank. Similarly, the Ijank 
can curtail or withdraw the facilities at any time, sliould it bo 
necessary to do so. It has tims advantages for the borrower as 
well aa the lender. We are informed, however^ tliat the popularity 
of the system, stands in the way of development of bills and 
acceptance credit. We deal with this aspect of the ()ue8tion in 
Chapter XXI. 

56‘<. The principal reason for tlie dili'ereuce between the prac¬ 
tice of banks in India and in western countries to which we have 
referred in paragraph -5.10 is the tradition established by the old 
Presidency Banks, and later followed by the Imperial Bank of 
India, ba.sed on the restrictions imposed u 2 )on them under the 
Acts governing their operations. This tradition, which hits been 
followed by other joint-stotP banks and has been J'cinfoiced Iry the 
provisions of the Indian C'omjianies Aid, requires that for the pur¬ 
poses of the biilance-sheet a hank's advance.s should be classifiet 
as secured and iinsocurc'd .and siiown separately in the balance- 
she(*t. 'rho granting of unsecurc'd loan^ on pro|)crly ap[.>i'aisct 
credit, instead of heing legarded as ideal hanking, is actually re¬ 
garded by the sliareliolders as making for lack of safety for the banl 
and evidence of misonnd banking. In tlie form of balancc-shee' 
which we are recommending in ('hapter XX\', it will not be neees 
sary to show separately nnst'cnred loans on personal credil ; and w. 
hope that this change will help to remove the prejudice ag.ainst thi 
form of loans. 

554. Other reasons for the difference in practice nientionc' 
above are : — 

(a) the absence of touch and the ladi of knowledge resull 
ing therefrom between borrowers and lenders in tl 
princi|)a! money market centres, 

(l>) the absence of the policy of 'one man, one bank’ whic 
obtains in western countries, 

(c) the practice in India, which has been materially assisti 
by, and has in its turn fostered, the managing agen< 
system, and. 

I'd' the absence of institutions like ‘Seyds’ and 'linns' f 
siqiplying information about the financial standing 
borrowers. 

XEIOn KOR A MOHR PROORF.S.STVK TOUCY. 

55.5. We consider that banks in India generally .should ado[ 
an far as possible and consistently with .safety, a more progres.si 
jKilicy in the matter of granting clean advances on the persot 
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<redit of l)orro\vers. Jii oiir opiiiioH, the elian^fe vviil ho fitcilitatoil 
by (lie groutli of the practiee ‘one man, one hank’. It is ^gener¬ 
ally assumed that a clean advance on a single-name pro¬ 
missory note, unsecured by collateral, is less secure than two- 
name or collateral paper. In practice, however, clean loans on 
persona] credit of an individual of undoubted means and character 
turn out to he just as safe and satisfactory as any other. On the 
principile that in number there is strength, the banker in India 
usually likes to have collateral security. In the case of bazar 
discounts, however, although lliere may he more signatures than 
cne on the iiaja-r discounted by him, lie invariably looks for pay¬ 
ment only to the regular customer wiio presents the two-name 
or collatimal pajH^i- to the bank, namely, the endorser. 'I'lie ordi¬ 
nary drawer of tlie note or hill is often imknoMTi to the bank. Thus 
in a large nnmher of cases fhe basis of credit is the banker's con¬ 
fidence in the individual ■customer, hut such confidence in turn lias 
its foundation in si knowledge of llie borrower’s personal int'.grity 
as well as his fiiian<'ial .‘■tanding and liis ability to lirpiidate the 
loan at the proper time. It is, therefore, on tlie accuracy of tiie 
banker’s knowh'dcre in this respiect that the pro^ijiects of recovery 
of loans depend. So long as trade and industry were conducted 
on a relatively small scale and so long as there was an intimate 
ttnich lietwi'on the hanker and the borrower, the banker’s jiersonal 
impression, confirmed by bazar reports, formed a fairly accurate 
basis of loans. ’With the growth of large scale enterprises and 
iiicrea.se in fhe mimher of bii.siness conceriui, the banker cannot be 
cxfKicted to maintain such close personal touch with the borrower. 
It is, tlierefore, incumbent upon him to sniiplement his general 
knowledge by reliable information obtained through other sources. 
Organized agencies for supplying information concerning fhe 
financial standing of borrowers have not yet been started in India. 
In England Seyd’s, and in .•\merica Dim’s and Bradstreet’s, are the 
principal commercial agencies which render such information 
available to banks. They collect data concerning the standing 
and credit position of corporations, firms and individuals and supply 
(he information to their members and subscribers. Tiie service 
primarily consists of reports on parties about whom the subscriber 
makes an in(|uiry and ratings of capital and credit of jiractically 
every business concern in a particular country. With new con¬ 
cerns springing up from day to day, it i.s impo.ssible in practice to 
furnish up-to-date information concerning all establishments, but 
the information collected by these agencies and revised from time, 
to time forms an important means of verifi.catioii in most cases, 
and upon request the agencies also furnish special and up-to-date 
reports to tlieir customers. We mulorstand that individual 
hanks in India at present maintain special establishments for 
obtaining information in regard to their customers. We recom¬ 
mend that the problem of pooling tliis information and organizing 
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eoine sy.stem ol' collecting reliable inforinaiion, a system suited to 
the needs of Indian custon\ers and coniorming, as jnuch as p;),ssible, 
to Indian cu.stom, slioidd be studied by tlie banks and the I3a)ikers' 
Association proposed by ns. 

5uG. The mo.st inipoitant source of credit information is, how¬ 
ever, the balance-sheet or financial statement furnished directly by 
the borrower. It has been brongbt to our notice that the boirower 
in India is reluctant to divulge freely to bis banker his financial posi¬ 
tion. It is not necessary for us to examine the rpiestion whether 
the desire to maintain such secrecy is cherished in India to a greater 
degree than in western coimtrie.s. The Alauaging (lovcrnor of the 
Imjierial Bank' of India, on being questioned as to the diffcnlty 
which, vve were told, hampered hanks in India in this rcsjiect, 
observed tliat the information necessary to conduct a satis¬ 
factory banking business in India was available in the great majority 
of cases if the correct method of obtaining it were followed. He 
added that the success or failure of the ell'orts to obtain the in¬ 
formation must depend on the ability with which the banking busi¬ 
ness w'as conducted. We find tliat the banks that require financial 
statements before entertaining applications lor loans generally have 
no difilcultv in obtaining them from borrowers. We are, therefore, 
inclined to think that wherever banks in India require informa¬ 
tion about the financial ]'»o8ition of their borrowers, they find no 
<lifficidty in obtaining the same if they can maintain tlie proper 
touch with their clients. 

5fi7. Another method of obtaining credit information is the 
direct interchange between banks of their per.-onal knowledge and 
experience relating to common customers. Such an intercliange of 
information is not uncommon among the banks in India, hut it 
appears to us that in this as in other mutters more free and full 
co-operation is necessary. We refer later to the formation of a 
Bankers’ Association to promote such co-o])eralion. 

Othkk uefkct.s in existing .vub.vngemf.nts. 

(i) Ahsei^ce of hills and hank acceptances. 

658. One of the most important defects in the present mecha¬ 
nism of commercial hanking in India which stands in the way of 
the developnicnt of credit facilities is the scarcity of trade hills and 
the absence of bank acs-cptanccs. We have dealt witli tlio latter 
in Chapter XAHI. We shall deal witJi the former in Chapter 
XXI. 

5 .“d. Owing to the scarcity of bills, commercial banks in India 
invest a relatively large proportion of their resources in gilt-edged 
securities as compared with bills. In Chapter XX some statistics 
have been given relating to the Tiondon Clearing Banks for 1988 
and in Chapter XXI certain statistics have been given for the six 
important Indian joint-stock banks for the same year. It will be 
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seen from these that wliile the total investments of the Indian banks 
amounted to Its. 20 crores against total advances aggregating Ils. 33 
crores, the corres[)OTiding figures for the English banks amounted 
to i.”259 million and ±945 million respectively. It is hoped that 
the position will improve with the disappearance of the present 
depression in trade, the establishment of a Reserve Bank and the 
development of a hill-market in India. The matter is dealt with 
further in Chapter XXT. 

(ii) Developmpnt of cheque habit and use of vernacular scripts. 

5G0. Jjater on in chapter XXIV we have dealt fully with the 
question of the development of the (dicqiie habit and the part 
w'hich hanks can play in this matter. One of the factors retarding 
the progress of hanking in this country is the paucity of iiersons 
able to read and write English, this being the language in which 
all organized hanks carry on their business. Cheque-books and 
pass-books are printed in English and only a few commercial banks 
recognize cheques and signatures inscribed in the vernacular scripts. 
All the Provincial Committees have reconimended that the banks 
should freely allow the use of the local vernaculars. The main 
scripts are 13, as noted below, and two to four scripts would have 
to be recognized in each province. 

(1) Assame.se; (2) Bengalee; (3) Burmese; (4) Devnagri; 

(5) Gujerati; (6) Gurraukhi; (7) Kanarese; (8) Mala- 

yalani; (9) Modi; (10) Sindhi; (11) Tamil; 

'(12) Telugu; (13) Urdu. 

There can be no question that the extension of hanking facili¬ 
ties for borrowing and saving will be facilitated by the use of 
vernacular scripts in the various fields of banking including 
cheques, ptiss-books, and paying-in slips. The Boinhay Pro- 
vinciidi Conimittee state that banks sometimes require account 
holders, unable to write English, to sign blank cheques in advance 
in the vernacular, in the presence of bank officials, it being left 
to the account holders to fill in blanks as regards date, name and 
iinount as necessity may arise, and that the customer is generally 
isked to indemnify the hank against the loss that it may be put 
o owing to any negligence on the part of the customer in regard 
o the custody of such cheques. The Committee point out that 
mch restrictions on the use of the vernacular script must 
nvolve serious inconvenience, risk' and hardship to the deposi- 
or. We are of opinion that any such restrictions are likely to 
lefeat the object in view in recognizing Ihe use of the vernaculars, 
lamely, an increase in the clientele of the banks. We revert 
o the question of the extended use of the vernaculars, with a view 
0 popularizing the banking and investment habit, in Chapter 
:XTV. 


7 . 
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(iii( Legal hindrances. 

56]. The development, of the credit system depends not only 
upon the growth of business and the business relation of the banker 
and the businessman, but also on the efficiency of a legal system 
designed to safeguard the rights of individuals and to enforce a 
prompt fulfilment of contracts. Credit at reasonable rates would 
be impossible if the lender has to insure against legal impediments 
and risks of unfair treatment in law courts. In the following para- 
graphs we .shall deal with certain legal hindrances in the way of 
develoinneut of credit facilities in India to which our attention has 
been drawn from various quarters. 

5tV2 The Provincial Committees have called attention to several 
legal difficulties experienced by banks. Where property is trans¬ 
ferable without any legal or customary impediments, it forms a 
sound and valid security, but where tliere are in operation legal 
enactments placing irnpedimcjits against such tratisfers, various 
complierations ari.se in connection with the banker’s advances to his 
customer. The difficulties as regards land tenures and the provi¬ 
sions of the Land .\lienaiion .-Vets have been dealt with by us in 
Chapter X. Here, we should like to refer to certain other difficul¬ 
ties arising in connection with the advances made by commercial 
banks to their customers on the .‘■eenrity of immovable proirerty. 
Certain Hindu as well as Mnhammedan laws and customs relating 
to succession and transfer of rights put serious obstacles in fhe 
way of bankers in this country providing financial accommodation 
on the security of what is ordinarily considered to be a normal and 
reliable bank security. For in.stance, in a joint Hindu family 
governed by the Mitakshara law all the members acquire a right in 
the ancestral property by birth and the accrual of that right dates 
from conception, so that there is always the possibility of having 
a transaction impugned by a person who at the date of transaction 
was not born. In order to charge a joint estate, it is necessary 
that all the members of the family .should join in the execution of 
the deed or should give their consent, or it should be made by the 
head of the family in his cuyiacity as karta nr manager. The 
powers of the karta are, however, strictly limited and a charge 
created by him is binding on the family fjroyierty only if the loan 
is taken for a purpose necessary or beneficial to the family or is in 
discharge of a lawful antecedent debt. If a banker wdio grants a 
loan on the security of the joint estate files a suit to enforce the 
charge , the burden of proof that before he m.ade the loan he satisfied 
himself that the loan was taken for purposes binding on the family 
lies on the banker. This and several other difficulties must dis¬ 
courage a banker in accepting property belonging to .such families 
as a bank security. 
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Similarly, in the case of Muhammedan customers, the banker 
i.s confronted with doubts and difficulties. A Muhammedan has 
the customary fxiwer of informally binding iiroperty by verbal 
wakfs or trusts, and the defence in certain cases in a mortgage suit 
against a Muhammedan is that the property mortgaged was in fact 
(he subject of religious endowment. Besides, a Muhammedan 
cannot dispose of by will more than one-third of his property with¬ 
out the concurrence of liis heirs; his heirs on his dying intestate, 
have, therefore, to be traced to the third generation in the ascend¬ 
ing and desc-ending lines. 

From the purely banking point of view the time has, in our 
ofiinion, arrived when the lliruhi law and the Muhammedan law 
should he reviewed in tlie light of recent experience, and steps 
should be taken as early as possible to remove the impediments 
which now stand in the way of immovable property belonging to 
a Hindu or Muhammedan family being accepted by bankers as 
a normal .security. We recognize, however, tliat other considera¬ 
tions may be involved; and we must accordingly leave it to the 
Governments concerned and their legislatures to weigh the various 
considerations involved and determine what action should be 
taken in the matter. 

.'5dh. For temporary loans, mortgages created by a simple deposit 
)f documents, without any mortgage instrument or registration, 
ire a great convenience to the commercial community as w’ell 
IS to banks. Such an arrangement saves considerable amount 
if time, trouble and expense in registration and it also avoids 
lublicity. Under Section 58 {/) of the Transfer of Property Act, 
low'ever, equitable mortgages cun he effected, only in Calcutta, 
dadras, Bombay, Karachi, "Rangoon, Moulmein, Bassein and 
.kyab and in any other towm which the Governor General in 
'ourc'il may, by notification in the Gazette of India, specify, 
'here is good reason for this restriction, as it would be dangerous 
) extend such facilities to places where people are illiterate and 
ackward. The Act, however, recognizes that the facilities could 
? gradualiy extended to commercial centres where people are 
ore advanced. Accordingly, some of the Provincial Committees 
rve recommended that the provisims of the Act relating to 
inifable mortgages should be extended to other important centres 
trade and commerce (both internal and port towms) tlironghout 
idia. We concur in tliis recommendation. 

564. In view of a recent ruling by the Bombay High Court in 
nnec'tion with hearer iustrumeni.s of credit, it is now' incumbent 
inn hanks and business houses to examine all endorsements', on 
nrer cheques. The practice that was in vogue before was bised 
1 the principle “once a bearer always a bearer’’, but it was held 

the High Court that the character of a negotiable instrument 
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which was drawn payable to bearer in the first instance Cc id be 
effectively altered by any subsequent endorsement. A Bill was 
thereupon introduced in the Lephslative Assembly on 2nd Septem¬ 
ber 1920 to provide that negotiable in.stniments, including cheque.s 
mid bills of exchange whicli are expressed on the face of them as 
drawn to hearer, should not in any circumstances lose through 
endorseinent their character of bearer instruments. The Bill was, 
however, rejected, as, among othei' rea.sons, it was considered desir¬ 
able to await the recommendations of our Conunittee in the matter. 

The question lias .since been fully considered by the Provincial 
Committees and some of them have recommended that the Negotia- 
able Instruments Act sh.ould be amended so as to ]>rovide that 
cheques originally drawm to hearer would, despite any endorse 
ment, retain their character as hearer instrimieiits. We concm 
in this recommendation. We also approve of the recnmmendatioi 
made by the Madras Committee that any holder of a cheque shouh 
have the right to alter the charaeter of the cheque from “bearer’ 
to “order” on the f;icc of it and that the alteration should b‘ 
supported by the name of the drawer or holding endorser w'h' 
makes the alteration. It should not, however, he altered b 
endorsement on the hack of the cheque. We further recom 
mend that hundis which are drawn in the form of cheques shouN 
be treated similarly. We are not, however, in favour of interferin 
with the existing practice in regard to other hundis and do nr 
recommend th.at tfie principle “once a bearer, always a bearer 
should be made applicable to such hnndi.r. 

It has been represented to us that banks need protectio 
against frauds in connection with goods which they allow' to remai 
in the custody of borrowers. In such cases a document known ; 
a trust receipt is signed by the borrow'er who thereby binds hims6 
to hold the goods in trust for the bank. It is an arr'angeme 
very convenient to the commercial community and is large 
•availed of. Owing, liowcver, to a recent decision of the Madr 
High Court vihich arose out of a prosecution in.stituted at t 
instance of the Central Rank of India against two groundnut e 
porters in Madras, it is feared in banking circles that there a 
difficulties in the way of successfully prosecuting the executar 
of trust receipts without proving actual loss to the bank or like 
hood of loss arising from their fraud. We are not in a position 
examine the details of the commercial practice and the legal in 
nence attached to these trust receipts and are unable to pronour 
an opinion ns to wdiether any, and if so what, protection in ad 
tiou to that already given by tlie existing provisions of the law 
neces.sary and whether any remedy suggested may not lead to of 
legal difficadties. Wo, however, sugge.st that the legal position 
regards this matter may be investigated by the legal advisers 
Government and such action taken as may be considered necessa 
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Eemittance Facilities. 

5<i6. One of the essential services which commercial banks are 
expected to render to the public is to transmit money from one 
centre to another quickly and economically. The rate charged for 
internal remictanee by tlie Imperial Bank of India is one anna 
per cent on sums above Ks. 10,000. In case of telegraphic transfers 
the telegram charges arc added. Tlie joint-stock bank.s are allowed 
a concession rate of half an anna per cent for sums of Its. 10,000 
and over for transfers of funds between their branches. The rates 
charged by the joint-stock banks to their customers vary according 
to demand and supply. The cost of internal remittance in India 
is, however, according to the information supplied to us higher 
than in other countries and we recommend that it should he 
reduced as far as possible with a view to a better utilization of the 
lesources of the country and a lowering of the rates of interest 
generally thro\ighout the country. It is understood that in Canada 
internal remittance is allowed free by banks between places conti¬ 
guous to one another, say within about 300 or 400 miles and that 
only a small cliarge is made if the distance is greater. The charge 
for remittance in Java is only 1 guilder for remittance of 1,000 
guilders or above irrespeetive of the amount. It may be expected 
that with the facilities afforded by the Eeserve Bank, when it is 
estahli.slied, the commercial banks will ho in a position to offer still 
better terms for remittance. If transfers of money for member 
lianks and bankers were made by the Beserve Bank' free of cost 
as a national service, it would, we think, liave a good influence on 
the equalization of interest rates throughout the country. It will 
perhaps be not possible in the beginning to forego tlie charge, but 
it might be possible to do so at a later stage. In this connection 
we should like to call attention to the follow’ing observations made 
by the Boyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance em¬ 
phasizing the need for the extension of cheap remittance facilities : 

“In any" scheme of hardring reform that may he planned, 
we trust that due emphasis will be laid on the pro¬ 
vision and extension of cheap facilities to the public, 
including banku and bankers, for internal remit¬ 
tance.”* 

In tlie meantime we consider it desirable for the Imperial Bank 
af India to reduce the remittance cost to the public by extending 
the l;a!f-aiini rate for itmitfaiice of E.«. 10,000 and above to trans¬ 
fers between any two hanks. 

The co-operative societies are tlic most suitalile agency for the 
extension of remittance facilities to rural areas. We have already 
lealt with their difficulties and grievances in this respeed and made 
lur recommendations in Chapter IX. 

• Report of the Royal Comm'Sricn on TnUien CiiiTPn''y nnd Finance, ID 26, 
aragrnph 215. 
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Want of Intek-bank Co-operation. 

567. It may be expected that the esiablishment of a central 
banking in.stitution will promote regular business relations between 
the different types of banks, including indigenous bankers. Some¬ 
thing more is, however, e.ssential to bring about closer co-operation 
among them. They seldom meet to discuss matters of common 
interest, or to agree upon lines of co-operation which could bring 
about an improvement of standard, eliminate elements of weakness 
or foster the combination of smaller banks with larger units. Wo 
are. therefore, recommending in chapter XXIII the creation of an 
All-India Bankers’ Association, and for further details we invite a 
reference to that chapter , ' 

Future of Indian .Ioint-Stock Banking, 

508. The chequered history of joint-stock banks as briefly depict¬ 
ed in Chapter II, together with the difficulties they have experienced 
and are experiencing as brought to our notice in the evidence of 
our witnesses, shows that the problem of tlie development of joint- 
stock banks is one which deserves the fullest and most sympathetic 
consideration by Government. On the one hand they are looked 
upon as dangerous rivals by the indigenous bankers and on the 
other they frequently find thernselves in opposition to the old 
established exchange banks and the powerful Imperial Bank of 
India. Placed in this position, therefore, they have been called 
the Cinderella of the Indian banking system and have only been 
able to exist amidst bickerings, suspicions and cut-throat competi¬ 
tion. Despite all difficulties, Indian joint-stock banks liave shown 
considerable stamina, and while tlie weaker hanks have failed to 
survive, others have made creditable progress. For example, 98 
institutions with 300 branches in 1921 have expanded their sphere 
of influence and there were 133 hanks with 421 branches in 1928. 
This expansion in face of adver.se factors reflects the persistence 
and enterprise of the founders and management of these institu¬ 
tions, and it is our desire that the efforts which have been made 
in this sphere of Indian banking should be recognised both by 
Government and by the Beserve Bank in due course. It may 
perhaps he stated that onr proposals in this chapter are not ver> 
constructive and will not he of any great practical benefit to the 
ioint-stock banks, but we must emphasize that the remedies musl 
come largely from within. Joint-stock banks can learn mud 
from their rivals on both sides; they must incorporate the economy 
and adaptability of the indigenous hankers with the efficiency anr 
modern methods of the western institufions. It is a truism to sa^ 
that the foundation of successful hanking is good bankers, and ye 
the fact is sometimes overlooked. With good bankers forthcominj 
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the next step is the eliniiflation of unheaitliy competition and tlio 
substitution of a spirit of co-operation and joint action where such is 
in the comuioii interest. We recomnieiid elsewhere the formation 
of an All-India Bankers’ Association which should have as one of 
its main objects tiie formulation of conventions and working prin¬ 
ciples vvliich will prevent overlapping and what we have called un¬ 
healthy competition. We iiave also suggested that ihe expansion 
of branch l)anking should be under the guidance of the lleserve 
Bank. Other methods by which tlie develofiment of the joint- 
stock hanks may lie a.ssistcd may be devised by tlie Beserve Bank, 
and we strongly feel that their interests must be steadily borne in 
mind by the authorities of that B.ank nlien it comes into being. 
In the meantime we feel that the credit operations of Government 
should be arranged as far as possilile so as to cause Ihe minimum 
of difficulty to such hanks either in the way of putting up the 
price of credit or of depreciating the value of the reserve assets of 
such institu'tion.s. 

5G'^, The removal of hindrances by law can do no more than 
create a healthy atmosphere for the development of banking. But 
the attainment of the desirable re.sult, viz., an adequate development 
of banking on the correct lines, depends essentially on the private 
initiative wiiicli the necessary legislative measures are intended 
to promote. The real problem in relation to commercial lianking 
ill this countiy, which must lie regarded as one of paramount im¬ 
portance, is the very scanty development hitlierto attained in this 
line of hanking business in India. This development i.s essentially 
dependent on the extent of private enterpi ise that may be directed 
to banking business. And we cannot too much emphasize the need 
for a systematic profmganda that should he carried on to infuse the 
necessary 0[)tiinism and initiative among the enterprising sections 
of the public. Wbile the mea.snre.s proposed by ns have a parti¬ 
cular bearing on the qualitative aspect of commercial banking, 
the need for the develojiment of its quantitative aspect is also 
equally imperative. As has been previously stated, there were 
in 1928 only 839 towns in tlie wliole of India served by either a 
bank or brancli or an agency of a bank This number of 3.3tf 
against the total number of 2,300 towns strongly jwints to the 
need of expediting the expansion and progress of commercial 
banking in this country. 


Points of differencf. with Porktgn Kxpf.rts. 

.'570. Tn their report tlie foreign experts state that in so far as 
our conclusions rainld load to tlie liew tliat the commercial banks 
failed to provide the country with banking facilities which could 
leasonahlv be expected, they cannot agree witii us. We should 
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like to point out that there was nothing in our provisional conclu¬ 
sions, which they had before them when they wrote their report, 
that would justify any such inference. On a study of the figures 
of deposits received by tlie bardvs from tiie year T‘.)19 to 1928 the 
experts were led to draw the inference that deposits had not deve¬ 
loped and tliat tlie country was not “hounding v ith imlapped 
banking iios.sibilities.’’ We, therefore, con.sidered it necessary to 
review the situation as regards de|K)sits and to point out tliat having 
legard to all the factors influencing tin; developmeni of deposits, 
it would not be correct to infer tliat the banking resources of India 
were limited and tliat there' was cousciiuently no scojio for the 
development of branch hanking. 

ofl. The only other point concerning commercial banking in 
regard to which the cx[)erts have recorded their dis.sent from our 
conclusions refers to the absence of tonch and the lack of knowledge 
resulting therefrom between borrowers and lenders. The experts 
stale tluit although our conclusions did not clearly indicate the 
defects from which the absence of touch and lack of knowledge 
originate, they gathered from their discussions with vis and from 
our provisional conclusions that it was the banks in the principal 
money markets that, in our opinion, were mainly responsible for 
such defects. We should like to point out that our suggestion that 
the banks with the assistance of tlic Bankers' Association proposed 
by us should co-operate with a view to collecting and pooling reliable 
information regarding the credit position of their Indian customers 
and conforming as much as possible to Indian custom was not 
intended as a criticism of the banks. It is intended merely to 
stress the desirability of better co-operation between the. banker 
and his customer in this respect and to suggest the means by which 
their credit operations can be facilitated and developed. 

It was not our intention to draw any comparison between the 
attitude of the Indian bank customers and those in western coun¬ 
tries, hut the experts have drawn a comparison. They observe that 
a great difference exists between the attitude of the two classes cf 
cvistomcrs and that secrecy about business affairs seems to be much 
jnore cherished in India than in other countries. Such an infer¬ 
ence, we are constrained to observe, cannot be drawn from the 
material placed liefnro us. Some of the witnesses, no doubt, made 
sucli a statement, but the fact is, as stated by the Managing Gover¬ 
nor of the Imperial Bank of India, that banks following the correct 
method of obtaining information find no difficulty in getting it. 

572. In their observations concerning Begulation of Banking 
tlie extie.rts refer to our provisional conclusion regarding the inad¬ 
visability of placing restrictions on branch activities as being in- 
con.«isteiit with the rocommeiidatiou made by us to make the open¬ 
ing of new branches of hanks dependent on the ajiproval of tlie- 
Reserve Bank. Our {xisition is that while we are not in favour 
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of the imposition of any specific restrictions on the opening of new 
brandies by banks, we. consider it desirable to ensure a systematic 
expansion of branches under tlie general supervision and control of 
the central banking institution of the country. We have exiiros.sed 
the opinion ihat licences should be freely granted and we take it 
zliat nonnally the lleserve Bank would oiTer every encouragenieni. 
for the extension o7 branches. The experts themselve.s recognize 
that if the Beserve Bank were made the licensing authority, it 
“would handle the system in a sound and impartial way’’. They, 
however, record their dissent a.s regards the reasons given in justi¬ 
fication of the recommendation, particularh? the reason that such 
control is partly necessary in the interests of depositors. This 
particulai' aspect, of the (pie.stion lias been dealt with by us in 
Chapter XXV. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE BANKING SYSTEM AND THE MONEY MAEKET— 

(contd.). 

EbLATIONS BRl VVIiKN THE VAKfOUS PARTS OF THE InDIaX BaNXCING 

SysTEsr. 

573. Having described tlie com[)onent parts of tlie banking 
system in some detail, we now proceed to consider the relations of 
the several parts to each other and to tlie money market. The first 
thing that strikes the observer is the absence of a central co¬ 
ordinating agency in the Indian Banking system. In the absence 
of such an agency, the Imperial Bank of India plays the role of 
a bankers’ bank. There is no legal provision compelling the other 
banks to maintain minimum balances with it, although the ex¬ 
change banks and important joint-stock banlc.s in practice keep 
the major part of their cash balances with it. The Imperial Bank 
of India renders valuable service to the ordinary joint-stock banks 
by granting loans against the security of Government paper at 
Bank rate, although the relatively high level of the Bank rate or. 
occasions detracts considerably from this facility. Owing to the 
special privileges enjoyed by the Iraiierial Bank of India as the 
Government banker, the joint-stock banks look upon it more as 
an unfair rival than as a friendly co-adjutor. Some of the joint- 
stock banks also regard tlie foreign exchange banks as formidable 
rivals on account of their large re.somxes and their ability to attract 
deposits at more favourable rates of interest than the joint-stock 
banks themselves. The penetration of the foreign exchange banka 
into inland business botli at the ports and in the interior is also 
naturally looked upon by the Indian banks ns an encroachment 
upon the latter’s [iroper field of activities. As regards the co¬ 
operative banks, the primary societies have no contact with credit 
agencies other than co-operative. The provincial and central 
co-operative banks, however, keep small current accounts with the 
Imperial Bank of India and some central banks have similar 
"arrangements with other joint-stock banks. The provincial banks 
have also cash credit facilities with the Imperial Bank of India 
and an arrangement for overdrafts; but the latter has recently 
insisted that in such cases the existing cover for the cash’ 
credits in the form of demand promissory notes of primary 
societies should be rejilaced by Government securities. There 
is a growing feeling among the joint-stock banks and the 
Imperial Bank of India that the co-operative banks are beginning 
to compete with commercial banks and indigenous bankers in forms 
of banking wliich are outside co-operation, e.g., opening currenf 
accounts, puicliasing drafts and selling remitfance, etc. The co¬ 
operative banks have no relations with the indigenous bankers and 

( 391 . ) 
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money-lenders, except that some local bankers and money-lenders 
have recently be^nn to defwsit monkis in the central banks. Some 
of them are now directors in central banks, while a few' acu as 
treasurers and keep their cash balances in current account, lliere 
is no regular connection between the indigenous bankers and the 
money-lender.s, nor does any close connection c-xist between the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India and the joint-stock hanks. Neither the shroffs 
nor the money-lender.s ordinarily keep accounts with the Imperial 
Bank of India' and if they do, it i's for purposes of remittance or pay¬ 
ing bills drawn on them by outside merchants and collected through 
the Im[>erial Hank of India. In the busy season when the supply of 
hundis exceeds the capacity of shroffs, a temporary link is establish¬ 
ed between the Imperial Bank of India and the joint-stock banka 
on the one hand and selected shroffs on the other who are on the 
approved list of tltese banks. The re-discount facilities given by 
the banks are also subject to certain maximum limits based on the 
financial standing of the shroffs. The banks advance money during 
these periods usually for fiO days against the .shroffs hundis drawn 
by an approved merchant and endorsed by him or by another approv¬ 
ed shroff, if he is not himself on the list of approved .shroff.?. They 
also make advances against demand promissory notes signed by two 
shroffs on the approved list of the bank or by one shroff and one 
merchant. 

574. With the banking system so loosely organized, we cannot 
expect the bank rate in India to have the same significance and 
the same influence on the money market as in other highly 
developed banking ,sy.stems. To illustrate our remark, w'e may 
briefly describe the essential features of the London Money Market 
and compare it with the Indian Money Market or Markets, for, 
as we shall show presently, there is more than one money market 
in India. 

575. The foundation of the London Money Market is illustrated 
by the following table which gives the main items on the assets aide 
of the London Clearing Banks for some date in 1928 : 


Liabilities.' 


Capital and Re.serve . 
Current and Deposit 
accounts. 


(In millions tfn millions 

of Assets.* of 

pounds.) pounds.) 

133 Cheques in Transit ... 48 

1,769 Inve.stments . . 2.’)9 

Bills discounted .... 246 

Advances to eustomers . 945 

Money at Call and Short Notice . 145 

Cash . . . • . • 197 


• These statistics and much of the information in this paragraph have been 
taken from Spring-Rice’s Lecture in the School of Oriental Studies in 
Novem ber 1028. The statement is not intended to be a complete balanoe-ahees, 
but all important items have been included. 
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The chief source of supply of funds to the banks is cnrreni ancJ 
deposit accounts. The banks do not pay interest on large portions- 
of the balances, left with them on current accounts, but they pay 
interest on time deposits w hich is generally 2 per cent below the 
Bank Bate. Besides cash, the main items of liquid assets are 
bills di.scountcd and money at call and short notice. Of the sum 
of £145 millions lent at call and short notice, about two-thirds are 
lent to the discount market against bills accepted by first class- 
banks and finance bouses in the City of London. These loans are 
either made for the niglit or for a week, and tlie latter class of loair 
carries interest at present at 1 per cent below the Bank Bate. The 
interest charged on over-night loans is comparati'veiy low. The 
rate for 7 days’ loans to Irili-brokcrs is called the market rate for 
loans in the money market. The funds available with the bill- 
brokers for discounting bills consist of funds obtained from the 
London Money Market, i.e., money lent at call or short notice by 
all the deposit banks and amounting in all to about £150 to 180“ 
million ; and of further resources placed at their disposal by other 
lenders such as the finance houses and merchants. The remainder 
of the money at call and short notice other than that lent to the- 
discoiint market, is loaned by them to the stock exchange and for 
the financing of stock honght by speculators which have to be 
settled for fortnightly in the stock exchange market. If owing to 
any reason tjie banks arc unable to lend the discount market all the 
money needed to finance the bills, the bill-brokers obtain accom¬ 
modation from the Bank of England cither by discounting approved 
bills at the Bank R-ate, wdiich is the official minimum rate, at 
which the Bank of England will discount bills, or by w’ay of loans 
from the Bank of England at J per cent above the Bank rate. 

,576. The following statement gives a. clear idea of the relations 
betw'cen the various money rates rnling in the Tvondon Money and 
Discount Markets : 
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y77. We inuy now deal with Indian conditions. There is no 
fixed relation between the rate paid by banks on deposits and the 
Imperial Bank rale. As regard.s the distribution of the total 
iissets of the various banks, the effects of stock exchange operations 
vary in different centres. Probably in Bombay they assume 
greater importance than in Calcutta. Normally, however, they do 
not constitute a factor which is considered of serious importance. 
The holdings of bills have never been on a large scale, and such 
bills as have been purchased have been looked upon as a definite 
investment and there has rarely been any question of rediscountiiig 
them. In the case of foreign bills in connection with external 
trade, those representing exports have at once to be sent out of the 
country for acceptance and are placed, if necessary, on the London 
Discount Market, while tho.se representing import.s are lield by 
the banks till maturity under an interest clause. This point 
has been dealt with more fully in Chajffer XV IT. In the case 
of inland bills representing movement of goods internally, these do 
sometimes find their way into the portfolio of the Imperial Bank 
of India through indigenous bankers or shroffs. But in the absence 
of proper warehouse receipts it is difficult to distinguish inland 
trade-bills from finance hills and there is no regular organized 
market on a large scale for dealings in such bills. 


The Bank B.atf. and the Different Money Markets. 

578. Now let us see what Bank Bate means in India. The Im¬ 
perial Bank Bate, though quoted in financial journals along with 
the bank rates of the Central Banks of other countries, has a 
different significance from those rates. Whereas the bank rates of 
Central Banks usually denote the rates at which first class trade bills 
can be discounted at the Central Bank, the rate published by the 
Imperial Bank of India denotes the rate at which it is prepared to 
grant demand loans against CoA^ernment • securities. From the 
banking point of view it is obvious that this form of security must 
he at least as acceptable as trade bills and one would therefore 
expect the. offical rate of the Imperial Bank of India to be the lowest 
rate at which credit can be obtained. An examination of tlie follow¬ 
ing table w'ill sliow that though there is an intimate connection 
between tlie Imperial Bank Kate and the Imperial Bank Hundi 
Bate, wliicb is the rate at which it will discount or re-discount 
first class bills of 61 days’ date, the latter has sometimes been 
higher and sometimes lower than the official bank rate. The table 
illustrates further the differences between the “Bazar” rates, the 
inter-bank call money rates and the official rate :— 
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Bank 

rate. 

Call money rate. 

I Imperial 

J Bank 

1 Hundi 
rate. 

1 

Bazsr Bill rate*. 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

j Calcutta. 

Bombay^ 


Ter cent. 

j Per cent. 

Ter oenf^. 

Per cent. 

1 

1 Per cent. 

1 

Per cent.. 


1 1 

1st April w>5 

1 ' i 

to 1st March 1926. 



April 

7 j 

.*> j 

fij I 

1 7 

10—11 

Hi 

May 

! T 1 

1 

! 

1 


7 

10 — 11 

Hi 

Juno 

0 : 

_ 1 

ei 

j 

1 

10—iOJ 

104 . 

July 

^ ! 

-.1 

31 -4 1 

1 

51 

10 - loi 

9i 

August 

4 ' 

f 

• 1 

li 1 

n 

10-101 

8 S 

September 

4 


H ; 

H 

10—101 

8 |-, 

Ootobsr • 

5 

h\ 

1 1 

i 

5 

lol — 11 

9* 

November 

! 

5 

H 1 

15-2 1 

1 

H 

101-11 

H 

Doeombor 

! 


3 1 

H 

lo-io-i 

Of 

January . 

0 

n 

3.1 

t) 

10—101 i 

1 

0 } 

February • 

0 

1 

tf-5 

c 

10—104 

9t 

March 

0 

G i 

i ! 

nj —6 

(i 

10—104 

lOi 


t ' i 1 

1st April 1026 to 1st Marc 

h 1927, 
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0 

; 

Gl| 

(1 

; 1 

10—104 

9i 
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6 

i 4 

i 

4i —6 i 

1 

G 

10—104 

9i 
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,■) 

! 

4 

4 

10—104 

7i 
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4 

! 2i 


4 

1 

10 

7J 

August 

4 

I 1 

1 

3 

10 j 

6 i 
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4 ' 

1 

1 

i 1 

1 

■>' i 

10 

6 i 

October . 

4 

i 

1-1 

3 

10 

6 } 

November , 

4 j 

i 

1 

3 J 

10 

6 i 

December , 

* i 

i 

i~i 

3 

10 

H 

January . 

= i 

4 

4i 

-li 

10 

84 

February , , i 

C 

4i 

5—51 

(1 

u 

91 

March . « 

7 

(1 

j «J—ej 

7 

u 

104 


* The baZar rates are those at which the bills of small traders aie discounted 
by shroffs. The rates for bills of large traders an<l shroffs me not given separately 
as they follow very closely the Imperial Bank hundi rate. 
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Bank 

Gall money rate. 

Imperial 

Bank 

Hiiridi 

rate. 

Bazar bill rate*. 

Calcutta. 

Bomba3'. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

_ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

For cent. 


Jsi April 19ti7 Ic 
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i J92S. 
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« 
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5 

H 

3 

5 

0 
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4 

2 
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S 

IJ 
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c 
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4-45 

6 

8-9 
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7 
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7 

r, 
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7 
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7 

4i 
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7 
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Jst 

ipril loss io In Mure 
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. 

/ 
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9f 
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7 
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7 
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92 
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7 

4 
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7 

10 

9 
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(i 

3 

45-15 

65 

0 

62 

August 

5 

n 

25-3 

6 

9 

61 
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5 

35 

35-32 

5 

9 

fit 
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2-25 

6 

0—10 

61 
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B 

2-15 


5 

9-10 

62 
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>> 

15 

.3 

0 
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H 
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7 
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7 
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... 
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f> 
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8 

11 — 12 
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♦ Ploaao see footnote on jirevious page. 
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Bank rate.l 

Call money rate. 

Imperial 

Bank 

Hundi 

rate. 

Bazar Bill rate*. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent; 


1st April 1929 to 1st March 1930. 


April . , 

8 

5 

04 

8 

11—12 

a 

May 

7 

24 

34 

7 

10 -11 

84 

J une . 

0 

14 

34 

6 

10—11 

6i 

July 

5 

14 

14 

5 

10 

5 A 

August 

fl 
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14 

5 

10 

5A 

September 

5 

14 

14 

5 

11 

C 

October . 

5 

24 

3-34 

5 

a 
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7 

2 

24 

7 

11 

8i 

December, 

7 

! 14 

4J 

7 

11 

9.'r. 

January . 

7 

1 "" 

5 

7 

a 


February . 

7 

44-54 

64 

7 

11 

9i 

Marcli . . 

7 

6 

41 

1 

11 

9* 


579. The problem of the independence of the variou.s money 
markets in India and how to make them more inter-dependent has 
occupied much thought, and has been tlie .subject of long discus.sion.s 
with both local witnesses and with the foreign experts. The bazar 
rate.s quoted in the table are those of Bombay and Calcutta for 
small traders’ bills, those of other vip-country market.s not being 
avail.able. An interesting feature is that this bazar late of Calcutta 
changes very rarely outside 10 and 11 per cent whereas that of 
Bombay seems to have .some remote connection with the Imperial 
Bank rate and the call money rate. Tlie fact that a call rate of 
f per cent, a hundi rate of 3 per cent, a bank rate of 4 per cent, 
a Bombay bazar rate for bills of small traders of Gif per cent, and 
a Calcutta bazar rate for bills of small traders of ].0 per cent 
can exist simultaneously indicates an extraordinary singeishness in 
the movement of credit between the various markers. The 
Bombay Committee have also |tointed out that in Bombay City 
alone there are the Gujerati, the Marwari and the Multani bazars 
with their different rales. The last mentioned is more closely 
connected with the Imperial Bank rate owing to the fact liiat 
Multanis do a fairly extensive business with the Imperial Bank of 

* Plea.sp ,'ieo footnote on page 39S. 
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India. The other bazar rates do not necessarily bear any relation 
to the Iniperia.1 Tank rate. 

5S0. Tlie iudepe 2 idence of the call money market i.s perhaps the 
simplest to understand, and may be dealt with first. In must 
money markets of the world it will be found that the rates for day 
to day loans arc considerably lower than the bank rate. In fact, 
the rates represent different cdiarges for different articles. The call 
money rate is the rate for siirplua money seeking employment for 
possibly a minimum period of 24 hours, whereas the bank rate 
indicates tlie charge for the use of money for a specified period. 
^Further, call money is repayable at the option of either the lender 
or the borrower, while advances against securities at bank rate 
are usually repayable at the option of the borrower only. The 
latter normally, tlierefore, should be higher than the call money 
rate. In other countrie.? the call money rate tends towards a bank’s 
demand deposit or current account rate while the bank rate indi¬ 
cates a lending rate. It is possible that one reason of this is that 
the supply of currency and credit is properly regulated by the 
Central Bank taking away surplus funds from, or supplying new 
moneys to, the market as may be necessary. But in India we find 
that call money is sometimes unlendahle in the slack season at 
almost any rate when treasury bills are not available, while it 
may not lie obtainable even at bank rates in the busy season. 
"While the existence of differences between call rates and bank 
rates in normal circumstances requires no special action, it should 
be noted that in conditions of exceptional ease or stringency call 
money rates may have considerable importance in connection with 
exchange considerations. Any special action in the matter will be 
one of the functions of a Central Bank under modern conditions. 

581. The explanation of differences between bazar rates for 
small trader.s’ bills and the Imperial Bank rate is much more 
elusive. In India there are two money markets, namely, the 
Indian money market or the bazar, and the market controlled by 
banking institutions working on we.stern lines. The natural 
link between the two markets would appear to _ be a steady 
supply of trade bills endorsed by reliable firms or discount houses 
which are in touch with both markets, and are able to meet the 
needs at one end of the merchant who prefers the ela.stic methods 
of bazar finance, and to take advantage at the other end of entn^ 
into the central money and discount markets. It has been pointed 
out that though the Bank of England rate controls money rate.s in 
London and large centres, there is often considerable divergence 
in rates in the provincial towns, and that 'the levelling down of 
rates mmst be a matter of slow growth and development. The 
ultimate ideal mrHst be tKe mobilization 'of tlie wEble bf JKe 'floating 
resources of the country into one large pool into which bills ean 
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find their way with as little delay and with the intervention of a» 
few intermediaries as possible. At present the resources more 
closely resemble a stream which is constantly being blocked by 
obstacles preventing a free flow of bills. 

582, We have referred to the fact that the banks’ deposit rates 
in Jjondon follow the Bank of England rate automatically and 
that in India, although the same causes w'hich result in a change 
in the Bank Kate wmuld affect the deposit rate also, the mere fact 
that the Bank Kate has altered does not necessarily change the 
deposit rate. This uncertainty and this undefined position in India 
were brought to our notice, and we w’ere told that such a state of 
affairs could not be remedied until India got a highly organized 
money market as in Iiondon. It was the unanimous opinion of 
witneses, and we agree W'ith that opinion, that in order to organize- 
the Indian money market on sound and modern lines it is essential 
that thp Eeserve Bank should be started as the centre of the Money 
Market. In fact this was the view held by the late Mr, Benjanun 
Strong in his evidence before the Koval Commission on Indian. 
Currency and Finance, B)26. He said that the establi.shment ot 
a Central Bank was the best means of establishing a properly func¬ 
tioning money market and that the absence of a Central Bank 
results in developments that are distortions of the money 
market. He referred to the chaotic position of the New York 
money market before the Federal Keserve Banks were established 
and to its better organization after their establishment. 

583. A large number of wdtnesses before us complained of the 
dual control by the Government of India and the Tm[)erial Bank 
of India over the Bank Rate and suggested that until a Central 
Banking Authority can be created the regulation of the Bank Rate 
should be in the hands of the Imperial Bank of India without 
interference from Government. The Managing Governor of the 
Imperial Bank of India pointed out that .so long as the control of 
the currency is in the hands of the Government of India, it 
impossible to take from them the pow-ers over the Bank Kate 
which that control gives them. Tho.se powers confer the right to 
expand and contract the currency^, and the supply of currency is 
an important factor in determining the Bank Rate. He added that 
even if it were possible to take away the powers of Government in 
this matter, it is clearly to the advantage of the country that 
currency and credit should be managed by the two authorities 
working in sympathy. Even witnesses, who suggested that the 
Bank Kate should he entirely dictated by the exigencies of the mone¬ 
tary situation in India and .riionld in no way be subject to control 
by the Government of India, admittefl that such' interference by 
the Government would be inevitable in emergencies arising from 
international considerations, and this has been the experience of 
England and the United States of America. 
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Seasonal Stringmcy. 

584. ^^'e have referred to the powers in the hands of the Gov¬ 
ernment to expand and contract the currency. There is one aspect 
of the exercise of tiie powers of expansion which has come in for 
a good deal of criticism. Under Section 20 of the Indian Paper 
Currency Act, Act X of 1923, the Governor General in Council is 
authorized to issue currency notes to an amount not exceeding 
Ks. 12 crores against bills of exchange maturing within 90 days of 
the date of such issue and satisfying other conditions as tlie 
Governor General in Council may by general or special order pres¬ 
cribe. The memorandum of procedure now in force for the issue 
of this additional currency is printed in Appendix III in the Volume 
of Appendices to the Report of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926. It is prescribed in that memorandum 
that this additional issue will take the form of a loan to the Im¬ 
perial Bank of India against demand promissory notes with a certi¬ 
ficate that internal bills or hundis which satisfy the provisions of 
Section 20 of the Act referred to above, and whose discounted 
value does not fall short of the amount of the additional issue, 
are held by the Bank on behalf of tlie Government. No issue 
can be made until the Bank Rate rises to 6 per cent and the entire 
amount outstanding at any time bears interest at Bank Rate sub¬ 
ject to a minimum limit of 6 per cent for the first Rs. 4 crores 
and 7 per cent for the subsequent Rs. 8 crores. It is a 
aniversal complaint of banks and merchants in India that 
the fixing of arbitrary rate.s for the issue of additional cur- 
-ency against trade bills jienalizes commerce and industry un¬ 
necessarily. It has, therefore, been suggested that the issue of 
iinergency currency, by which name the additional issue is popu- 
arly called, should be at the current Bank Rate wiih no fixed 
ninimum and that this procedure would be analogous to the 
)ractice in other countries w'here rediscount of trade bills by the 
entral banking institution is at the Bank Rate. It is hoped that 
y adopting this suggestion, in practice, the control of Government 
ver the Bank Rate wouldIBe removed and their interference would 
e confined within its legitimate sphere. 

585. So long as the issue of additional currency is wutbin the 
iscretion of the Government—and this is the position under the 
resent Paper Currency Act—w'e do not .see how the suggestion 
lOve will lia.ve the contemplated effect. The Government might 
ill refuse to issue currency at a particular time if, in their opinion, 
le Bank Rate is lower than circumstances warrant, and the only 
feet of such a course wmuld be to comjiel the Imperial Bank of 
ulia to raise its rate. 

586. It has also been suggested that the arbitrary limit of Rs. 12 
ores for the issue of emergency currency has been detrimental 

2 A 2 
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to trade and comiuerce and that it should he raised at least to 10 
per cent of the total circulation. We cannot syinpatliize with this 
suggestion as in practice it has been rarely necessary for rlie lin- 
jjerial Bank of India to avail itself of the total of Hs. 12 crores. 
h'urtlier, we do not think that the Government themselves regard 
this limit as unchangeable for all time, and in fact the original 
limit which was fixed at Ks. 5 erores in 1923 has been changed to 
Its. 12 crores later. The necessity for any alteration in the limit 
of issue of emergency currency can only arise with the growth of the 
bill market in India and when tliis happens we have no doubt that 
the Government of their own accord will raise the limit to meet the 
country’s demand for additional currency. 

oS7. We must, however, record our opinion that the preseni 
conception that the seasonal monetary stringency in India is inevit. 
able, and that this stringency must bring about a wide range o! 
interest rates, is erroneous and can be traced to the existing defec¬ 
tive system of control of currency and credit. It will be one of the 
functions of the Reserve Baidc, when it is created, to keep snffi 
cient free reserves* at the beginning of the busy season to snpph 
the country with the currency needed during the crop-movin{ 
season without the necessity of putting up the interest rate solel; 
on this account. The present system of issue of emergene; 
currency under which no issue is possible except at stated rates o 
interest has contributed to this unsatisfactory state of afl'airs 
With the establishment of the Reserve Bank, the supply of adrii 
tional currency against proper cover would be automatic, and th 
question of penal rates of interest would not arise. 

GoVERNAfENT AND THE MONEt MARKET. 

588. The operations of Government in connection with th 
money market have been severely criticized by several witnesse 
Not only have they exercised considerable control over the Ban 
Rate of tlie Imperial Bank of India, to which reference has alread 
been made, but both by their purchases of exchange and by the 
issues of treasury bills they have been able to influence the mone 
position. The responsibility of Government towards the mone 
market has long been recognized and opinions have been divided 
to which is the better line of progress, to remove the responsibili' 
or to improve the machinery through which it is exercised. Tl 
Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 1926, siimm. 
up the position as follows;—‘'The Government controls t] 
currency. The credit situation is controlled as far as it 
controlled at all b'y the Imperial Banlc. With' divided contr 

* By this is meant that during slack season the percentage of gold assets 
the Paper Currency Reserve will be higher than the statutory eequirenie 
nuring the busy season, therefore, the Reserve Bank will be able to issue mr 
currency without violating the statutory requirement of maintainii^ a cert* 
percentage of the Re.serve in gold assets. 
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there is likelihood of divided counsels and failure to co-operate”, 
hince the above was written there is no doubt that to a imidi 
lary:or cxiejit than jireviously (iovomment have assumed control 
)f llie credit situation t1iron|rh the mediuiu of treasury bills. Tu 
so far as such issues have been in pursuance of their e.\chanee 
oolicy, the matter is no:, witliin tlie scope of this Committee’s 
nvestigations, nor arc wo concerned with such issues as have 
)een for the ptirpose of su 2 )plemeuting the ways and means pro- 
framme. As regards tlie effect on banks, it would appear that in 
die early stages at an}' rate the.se issues of treasury bills had the 
esiilt of reducing deposits and of competing willi baidts for avail- 
ible deposits, 'I'licy al.so resulted in a temporary contraction of 
redit. In .some caae.s, the ()roceed.s of the treasury hills were 
isbursed into the money market.s and tlu; coiUraclion wa.s coiinti-r- 
alanced; and the net result of the operations ni.iy be said to have 
aused dearer money without creating a scarcity of mf)ney. In 
jine cases, however, where the j)iocecds of treasury bills were 
tilized to contract currency by cancelling ad hoc securities, 
lore lias to this extent been a sctarcity of money in the market, 
t tlie pre.sent moment it is probable that treasury hills are looked 
pon by banks as a profitable source of invc.stmont, free from capital 
?prociation and readily available for obtaining cusli l•.dvauces from 
1 C Imperial Bank of India. The fact that Government still have 
I pay on an average about one [ler cent more than hanks lor 
iposits for similai- periods suggest.? that these hills have not yet 
?eu accepted as an integral part of the money market at tlioir 
■oper value. We are informed by one of the foreign banking 
ipert.s that in T/ondon the rate for such bills is usually about 
le thirty-second above the rate for fine bills, and the margin in 

dia between the treasury bill rate and the open rales for lion; 

posits, therefore, appears to us cxces.sivc. .Another criticism 
■it has been levelled against operations in treasurv hills i>- 
at they have re.sullcd in very serious depreciation in the 
Unary Government Security market, not only causing 
avy losses to banks and others who hold the long 

tod loans but at (he same time creating a feeling of 

rvousness and reluctance on the part of investors to 
ce up new rupee loans. It is difficult to make any definite .state 
!iit as to tiu! elTect of treasury bills on investments in indnstrial 
icerns, Imt in so far as the operations have raised the gi'ceral 
e of interest on gilt-edged investment they have inevitably 
cled on all investments. Both the Bengal Xalional riiambcr of 
mmerco and the ralcnlta Stock J-'.xchangc have eommentod on 
• elTccts of treasury bills on existing seeiirities, ami the foreign 
'lerts also considered tlial banks’ investments in gilt edged 
•mities in fiidia fonned a very high ] 1 erocnl:^g(^ of their invest- 
•nts (xiinparcd with such percentages in other countries. They 
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furtlier recommended that such investments sliould be largelt 
replaced by commercial bills as soon as possible. Speaking 
from the point of view of banking credit as a whole, it has beei 
stated by wilnesse.s that the effect of recent Government opera 
tions has been to raise the price of credit and in that respect t 
penalize trade and indu.stry. hrom the figures given in chapte 
III, it will be seen tluii the net borrowings of the Governmen 
of India since iDdo-’id in the form of loans, treasury bills and cas 
certificates have amounted to about Ks. 140 crores, whik' froi 
the table in ('haj)tei' XIX, paragraph o.'kS, it may be observed tha 
the figures of bank de[)osits have remained stationary during tli 
last ten years. This slate of affairs has made the Indian biinkin 
and credit problem still more difficult. 

Tt is not part of our function to enquire into this matt( 
and W(y, therefore, abstain from passing judgment on tl 
Government’s borrowing policy, th.e amount, tlie time ai 
the terms of their borrowings and tludr effect on the gener 
level of interest rates and on the development of trad 
industry and bunking. We, however, hope tliat wlien the Ileserv 
Hank is established, Government will work in close co-operatic 
w ith that Bank in tl.ie matter of their borrowing operations (inclui 
ing rates for post office savings banks dejxrsits and cash certificatf 
and that in those circumstances there will bo no room for adver 
criticism of the kind referred to above. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THE BANKING SYSTEM AND THE MONEY MABKET— 

(Contd.). 


Bill Market—General. 

589. Although it is generally accepted that from the point of 
view of a discount market bills in India are scarce, it must not be 
assumed that this is due to a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
people of the utility of this form of credit, or to an unwillingness 
to make use of it. As stated in paragraphs 22 and 23, there is 
definite evidence of the remittance of money by credit instruments 
as early as the fifth century, b.c., and the use of hundis as early 
a.s tfie twelfth century A.n. Indeed on pages 70 and 71 of his 
book on Indigenous Banking in India, L. C. Jain refers to legendary 
stories which carry back the origin of the htmdi to a very 
early period of Indian history. The safety of hundis for travellers 
as compared with the risk of carrying cash must in itself have 
provided a good reason for the development of the hundi habit. 

590. There is no legal definition of a hundi. It is governed 
by the custom and usages of the various localities, and only where 
no specific custom exists does it come under the term “bill of ex¬ 
change” within the meaning of the Negotiable Instruments Act. 
Hundis are of two kinds, darshani or demand bills, and mnddati 
or usance bills. In this respect they resemble the bill of exchange 
and they should certainly form a foundation for the development 
of a bill market on modern lines. 

591. In Chapter XX we gave a statement of the joint balance 
sheet of several clearing banks in England .showing the distribu¬ 
tion of their assets. The following statement relating tn Indian 
banks affords an interesting comparison. Unfortunately banks 
in India do not make a universal pratdice of showing investments 
in bills sej)arately. and in several cases the figure is included in 
the total figure of advances. The very small figure under the 
heading of bills must therefore not be taken as strictly correct, 
though it may be assumed that the reason for not showing it 
separately in certain cases is that it is too small to be treated as 

( 497 ) 
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ail independent item. Tlie figinc.s are for 1928, the same year 
as rho.se of tlie Englisli hunks:— 


1 

'I'ho Imperial 
Bank of 
India. 

! *SiX Indian 

1 joint'Rtock 
j banks. 


its. in lakhs. 

! 

Kb. in lakbs. 

Liabilities — 



Capital and Beservon. 

10,85 

6,60 

Current and Deposit Accounts , . . 1 

1 

70,25 

I 

52,20 

As.se ts— 

1 

1 


lu'v’e.slinents ...... 

10.04 

20.08 

Bills . 

12,47 

1.23 

Advaucea . . ..... 

51,S5 

33.42 

Cash. 

i0,65 

8.83 


* Allahabad Bank, Bank of Baroda, Central Bank of India, Bank of India,. 
Peoples Bank of N'otthern India and Punjab National Bank. 

The striking feature as uientioiicd in the previous chapter is llio 
relatively large proportion of asset.s locked up in iiivestnients. 
TJiis may he due to two causes, firstly the necessity for banks in 
India, to maintain a relatively stronger liquid [Kisition than in better 
developed banking countries, or .secondly tlie attractive yield of 
Government securities as <'ompared witli otlier forms of invest¬ 
ment. TIic growth of confidence in banking institutions followed 
by a redaction in the present investments in gilt-edged securities of 
hanks must inevitably be a matter of time, while as already 
pointed out, it is liojied that in due course there will lie a very 
definite lendeiicv to equalization of the attractiveness of iiivestnieui 
ill Government securities and that of commercial business. 


Sc.iBciTv OK Bills—Other Ee.\.sons. 

^\lriollS other reasons are suggested why joint-stock banks 
do not hold more of their assets in commercial hills :— 

(1) Banks do not make a practice of discounting their bills 
with the Iinjierial Bank of India. A hank which 
rediscounts with the Imperial Bank of India feels that 
it runs the danger of having its credit affected in the 
market, as such rediscounting is considered by the 
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market to be a sign of weakness. There are, more¬ 
over, no facilities for the ready sale of bills in the 
oi)en market. 

(2) Joint-stock banks, whenever they wain funds, prefer 

talcing loans from the Imperial Bank of India on 
Government &eciiritic.s to offering their bills for re¬ 
discount with that bank. This is due to the fact 
that the Imperial Bank is itself a competing coic- 
nierc.ial hank and no bank would like to give away 
the secrets of its hill [lortfolio to a rival bank. Under 
these circumstances. Government securities are a 
more poimlar form of asset than trade, bills. 

(3) The Imperial Bank of India is prepared to cliscoiml only 

approved bills, t.c., bills approved by it. It does riot- 
lay down any standards for the guidance of other 
banks as to what constitiite.s an approved hill in its 
opinion. The result is that joint-stock banks cannot 
depend on liills whidi they discount for their 
customers lieing redisttounted by the Imperial Bank of 
India. 

( J) The system of cash credits in vogue in India with certain 
advantages to both the lender and the borrower 
stands in the way of a greater u:so of l>ills. In 
the case of cash credits, interest is generally paid 
only to the extent that credits are used and the bank 
can withdraw credits in the event of deterioration in 
the position of the borrowing party. It lias in fact 
been nrgeil by some of our witnesses tliat the borrower 
should get bis assistance from banks in the form he 
desires and that both cash credits and bills slionld be 
developed side by .side. In view of other advantages 
in the use of hill.s, s'c h as lirinidity to banks and 
certainty to borrowers ilming the period of currency 
of tlie bills, it is, howeve’’, iioped that the use of bills 
will become more popular, provided the hanks take 
.some initiative in this matter. 

Tlie following suggestions have been made for developing 
he bill market ;— 

(1) A leading Indian hanker lias suggested that tin* Indian 
joint-stock hanks do not go to the Impinial Bank of 
India for rediscount of hiiudis as the latter charge the 
same rediscount rate to the joint-stock hanks as to 
idiroffi and merclianls, and he has .stated that if tiie 
Impoiial Bank gi\e a elieapor rate to the Indian joint- 
stock banks, the latter would readily lake advantage 
of the special facility and the (juestiou of prestige. 
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which now stands in the way of the development of 
the rediscounting habit would disappear. So far as 
the Imperial Bank of India is concerned, the Manag¬ 
ing Governor does not think that any reduction in 
rates would be possible as these arc already on the 
rock-bottom level and any reduction would place 
the business on a non-paying basis. He further adds 
that the real reason for the preference of joint-stock 
banks for borrowings against Government securities 
to rediscotinting bills with the Iinperiiil Bank of 
India is that the banks desire to benefit by reducing 
file interest they pay to the Imperial Bank, im- 
mediatelv they have any surplus funds, and that it is 
more difficult for tlie banks to do this if they obtain 
the accommodation by' rediscount than by loans 
against Government securities. 

We are not in a position to make any recommendation in 
regard to this point for the interim period before the 
establishment of the Ileserve Bank. When that 
bank is established, its published rate should be 
the minimum rate at which it is prepared to buy or re¬ 
discount first class trade bills and promissory notes 
arising out of hona fule commercial or trade transactions 
of member banks and bankers, the Bank having full 
discretion in regard to the rates for its open market 
operations. To stimulate the use of bills the Reserve 
Bank should use its discretion to charge a higher rate 
for demand loans again.st anlhorized securities and it 
may find it useful to have a larger margin between 
these rates at the outset than will be necessary aftei 
the bill market has developed. Should the Ecservf 
Bank find it necessary to discount the paper of tin 
puldic without bank endorsement, it should conside 
w'hether it should not in the first few y^ears at nnv rati 
charge a higher rate of discount to the public than tha 
charged to member banks and bankers. 

(2) The representative of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Asso 
ciation has pointed out that the charges for discounl 
ing are rather high at present and that if they coul 
be lowered it would facilitate the use of bills. Th 
following case w'as quoted to illustrate this point c 
view. If goods were sent from place A to place B an 
if the bank in place .A did not possess a branch in plac 
B, a higher commission had to be paid to the ban 
at place A to discount the bill, as that bank m 
having a branch at place B had to get the busine: 
done through another Bank to which a commissic 
had to be paid. He has suggested that this difficult 
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can be solved if there were some arrangements between 
the different banks whereby business could be done by 
charging one commission only by the bank which 
first negotiated the bill and that tlie establishment of 
a clearing house for bills in all provincial capitals 
Avould secure this end. We think the simplest 
solution for reducing the charges in such cases is 
that tlie banks should share the single commission 
equally between thcmselve.s instead of charging double 
commission. We commend this suggestion for 
acceptance bv banks. 

(31 It is generally believed that the creation of a Reserve 
Bank would tend to disiiel the present prejudice on 
the part of joint-.stock banks against discounting their 
hills \vith the Imperial Bank of India. The Reserve 
Baiik would not be a competing institution and as 
its normal business woiiid he to aid as bankers’ bank, 
the devel(3[)inent of the bill habit would be gmatly 
facilitated. We agree tliat the creation of the 
Reserve Bank would dispel the present prejudice on 
the part of banks and lead the way to a greater use 
of bills. 

(1) It has been sugge.sted that the establishment of ware¬ 
houses* in vai'ious parts of India would encourage the 
use of liills as it would lend to replace the finance 
bills now drawn by merchants and sliroffs by docu¬ 
mentary bills which would bo more popular with banks. 
We have elsewhere advocated the wide establishment 
of warehouses throughout the country and the pro¬ 
motion of the use of the bills is one of the important 
cnn.siderations which have influenced us in mailing 
those proposals. 

(51 The present rate of stamp duty on bills is 18 pies per 
cent. .4s the bills current in the market arc gener- 
ally payable at G1 days, the duty works out at 9 pies 
per cent ]3er month or 9 annas per cent per annum. 
It i.s admitted on all hands that this High’ rate of 
stamp duty militates against a gi'eater use of bills. 

Ill this connection we recall that the Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance, 192fi, recommended 
the abolition of tlie .stamp duty on lulls of exchange. 
We repeat that recommendation, wifli the further 
suggestion that it should be given effect to within 
a iieriod of five years .so that necessary steps may be 
taken by the Brovincial Governments to malce good 

* Wherever tho wordwarehouse ” is userl, it includes “ godown”. 
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tne revenue deficit eou.sequent on tlie acceptance ol 
the proiioHul. As an initial .step we recommend that 
the stamp duty on all hills of less than one year's 
usance shoiild be reduced to a uniform rate of two 
annas per one thousand rupees. The argument 
adduced by the Eoyal Commission on Currency and 
Finance that in America the abolition of the stamp 
duty on bills was one of the fiist consequences of tlic 
institution of the Iteserve Bank .system should also be 
borne in mind in lliis ■connoctioin 

(6) Post offices should stock for sale bill forms printed in 

Eriplisli and the vernacular in parallel. Wo think 
that this snygestion and also suggestions (d) and (fi) 
deserve the careful cousideratiou of tlie Government 
and the Indian commercial piil.>lic. We endorse the 
suggestion of the Ponibay Commit(ee tliat the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Ch.amlters of Commerce and Industry 
should take the ([uestion in hand and arrive at a satis¬ 
factory solution in consultr.tion with all the bodies 
interested in tlie matter. We are sure that the Gov¬ 
ernment will'thcmselve.s lie prepared to do everything 
in tl'ieir iio'Acr to help the Federation to arrive at such 
solution. 

(7) In places wliere hundi hn.siness is important, an ex¬ 

peditious procedure for disposing of suits based on 
negotiable instruments slionld he introduced on the 
lines of Order XXXVIT of tlie Civil Procedure Code. 
We endorse this suggestion. 

(8) The noting of dishonour and protesi liv recognized asso¬ 

ciations of banks, shroffs or merchants (so as to save 
trouble and expense to the owner of the instniment) 
.should be validated. 

(0) Standardization of customs governing the hunclis with a 
view to prouiole their circulatio)! is reeommciided at 
least for partieukir regions, if not possible for the 
entire iirovince. Some witnesses have also suggested 
that legislation siioulif lie parsed standardizing the 
essential features of flto hnndi and [iroducing a docu¬ 
ment simple in language and terms eapalile of circu¬ 
lating under definite and clearly defined conditions. 

'f)i:VF.T.Ol’-MENT OF TIIF. TSK OF tUr.l.S. 

dhl. The fpiestion of developing the use of hills has been consi¬ 
dered al .some lengtli in the meiiioi'and.i sulunilled bv vcitnessc's 
and also in the oral ('tidmiee tendered by tlumi. The rarious 
classes of tiansnctions in wliicli the use of lulls is not widely pre¬ 
valent at pj-espiit and the manner in whicli bills miglit lie introduced 
in connection with .such transactions are dealt with below. 
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(1) Aijriculinre. 

.jU- 3. The fiiiiiiice required by the agricultmists jnay be divided 
into finance required for growing crops and that required after the 
crops liave been gathered. In regard to crops tvhkh liave been 
gathered, it has been reconirnended by tlie Madra.s Provincial 
jSanking Enquiry Committee that agriculturi-st.ti may liecoine mem¬ 
bers of co-operative godown societie.s and obtain finance on agri¬ 
cultural produce from tlie.'ie societies iiy allowing the latter to 
draw a four month.s’ liill upon theni.selves (owners of produce). 
The godown societies may, if nece.ssary, di.scount the bill with the 
central co-operative hank and the latter in turn with other banks. 
The system of godown .societies would greatly assist in protecting 
the co-operative hank.s again.st wrongful dispo.sal of crops. 

■VJ6. As regards finance required for growing the crops, the 
Madras Committee have suggested that it will be a long time before 
a suitable form of agricultural paper is developed, for there is a 
chance that the borrower may not grow the crop or other accidents 
like drought or Hood may destroy the crops. In these circiim.stances 
there is no immediate prospect of rapid advance in the direction 
of creating agricultural paper in respect of advances granted to 
ryots for repayment at the liarvest. 

507. The Managing Governor of the Imiierial Bank of India 
has suggested that the only way in which greater co-operation can 
be obtained between indigenous bankers and other banks in India 
is through the use by indigenous banker’s of credit documents which 
are acceptable to the commercial banks. He has, therefore, urged 
that the usance bill should he encouraged for the finance of village 
hankers by shroff.s. He has admitted that in the absence of satis¬ 
factory documents of title it wonid not be possible to identify these 
hills with any particular poods, but he has added that if such bills 
were introduced and the parties thereto showed themselves worthy 
of credit, they would in course of time be discounted by banks. 
We agree with the principle enunciated and we recommend That 
banks should take the initiative in the matter by suggesting this 
method to .shroffs seeking accommodation from them. 

598. As regards the financing cf the cultivators by the village 
l.'ankers, he has expressed the view that even if the difficulties men¬ 
tioned above were met, bills with fixed dates of maturity would 
be unsuitable for use in this connection, because in the nature 
of things the cultivators must depend on sale of their crops in 
order to pay their bills. The sale of the crops would depend on 
the season, whereas the bill’s maturity is fixed and renewals are 
both expensive and disliked by discounters. While we appreciate 
ihe reasoning, we think that the dates of maturity might be ap¬ 
proximately fixed with reference to the probable date on which 
the crops w’ould be brought to the market for sale and that a safe 
margin might always be provided. 
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(2) Marketing Finance. 

599. We liave referred to this subject iu Chapter XIII. Tlie 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Banking Committee have made the 
following suggestion for the introduction and use of bills in con¬ 
nection with marketing ;— 

“The prevalent system of marketing finance i.s that the ex¬ 
port houses or commission agents of Calcutta raise 
money from their own banks or the Burra Bazaar and 
finance those up-country traders, who have no large 
capital of their own. These, in turn, finance the 
small beparis or village rnahajann who buy outright 
from the cultivators for c.asli or credit already advanced. 
This system does not admit of a more direct contact 
with tlie central money market nor can credit be 
expanded as occasion requires, since none of the cash 
credits or book accounts extending from the Calcutta 
Exchange Bank to the village bepari are negotiable 
or transferable. On the other hand, if the process 
were reversed and the village bepari or the substantial 
cultivator could, with the help of the licensed ware¬ 
houses, create a documented agricultural niuddati 
hundi of six months’ usance, which may be accepted 
by a registered mahajan, the bill so created could be 
discounted in the central luotiey market. It will be 
eagerly bought by the Reserve Bank in case of 
necessity.’’. 

The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India has 
expressed the view that the main difficulty in the way of the 
introduction of this system is that connected with licensed ware¬ 
houses. It would he necessaiy for stocks to be graded and tho.5e 
of differfent parties mixed together. This is a practice which 
Indian cultivators have consistently set their face against and is 
one of the main reasons of the failure of an experiment of a similar 
nature at Lyallpur. He has added that the management must 
also be an expert one wdiich would cost money. He would like 
to see further experiments made in this direction in select localities 
as the hills created would be w’elcome in the money market. 
We wholeheartedly support this proposal and we sincerely hope 
that the Provincial Governments will give their earnest considera¬ 
tion to our recommendations regarding the establi.shment of 
lic'ensed warehouses. 

600. As regards the movement of goods from the port town 
to the interior, open account credit is given by the commission 
agents to the merchants in the interior. By co-operation betw'een 
the banks and the commission agent.s, the latter can be made to 
realise that by converting the open account credit into bills they 
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can get credit from the banks. The commission agents will then 
in their turn persuade their customers to accept usance bills for 
the value of goods despatched. This will bring into existence 
bills of considerable amount both at the port towns and in the 
interior and a free circulation thereof between the port towns and 
the internal markets, as also closer connection between the banks 
and the indigenous bankers. Comparatively little attention has 
so far been paid to this branch of tlie trade from the banking 
point of view. We commend the matter for the consideration of 
the parties concerned. 

(3) Export and Import Finance. 

601. The suggestions regarding the introduction of rupee bills 
and promotion of bankers’ acceptances in connection with the 
financing of India’s foreign trade have l)een referred to in chapter 
XVII. 

(4) Dank Acceptances. 

602. While it is true that the system of cash credits has beei» 
working successfully w^e consider that it will be far better for the 
banks to invest their funds in tiiscounting bills. Such discounting 
may be either by buying bills held by customers or discounting 
bills accepted by other banks for their customers. In regard to 
the first type, banks can play only a passive part but they can 
take a very active part in creating acceptances, once the Eeservfe 
Bank is started and is ready to stand behind the bank's signatures 
in the absence of demand for their acceptances. The banks could 
charge a small commission and could take collateral security for 
iccepting the bills in the .same w'ay as they do now for their cash 
credits. 


Discount market. 

603. The development of the discount market is an essential 
'eature of any scheme of improvement of our monetary system. 
vVe have referred in paragraph 146 to the adoption of bill-broking 
IS an integral part of the indigenous banker’s business. Some 
)f the indigenous bankers and tlieir wealthy depositors might also 
orm themselves into discounting houses under the aegis of the 
deserve Bank. They could supplement their own re.sources as in 
)ther countries by fixed dei3osits from their associates and friends 
nd credit supplied by bank.s. The Beserve Bank could also foster 
he growdh of such discount hon.ses by classing them with member 
lanks in the matter of rediscount facilities. 

604. There is little doubt that the creation of the Beserve Bank’ 
kith the resultant co-ordination of the various elements of the 
loney market and a unified control of credit and currency should 
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do imic'li to develop the use of eoiiiiiiei'eiiil bills nnd ultimately 
create an active and etiicient discount market in India. '.I'lic mere 
fact that during the bu^y season the .Issue departmemt of the Bank 
will be enabled to issue cuz'reju'y freely against genuine trade 
bills without the Bank Bate being raised to artificial levels should 
have a. jisychological effect on inerchants generally and encourage 
them to take advantage of a cheap and convenient form of short 
credit. The prestige nnd stantling olTei'ed to indigenous hankers 
who decide to co?ne within the scope of the rediscount facilities of 
the Eesorve Bank should tend to link up the indigenous iinmey 
markets with, the large centres where surplus funds tend to concen¬ 
trate. There, shonhl no longer be any jealousy or feeling of im- 
certainty as regards the rediscount of bills by joint-stock banks wifi: 
the Beservo Bank ; and if, as we propose elsewhere, the publisher 
rate of tlie Beserve. Bank is it.s rate for the rediscount of first class 
trade lulls, which will he its lowest operative rate, the money 
market as a whole should gradually come to take advantage of this 
rate as a natural practice in lieu of the present crude method of tak¬ 
ing advances against securitie.s at a higher rate for shorter periods 
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’THE BANKINCJ SYSTEM AND THE MONEY MAEKET— 

{cuntd.). 

Tug IlGSEnvii Dank—Its necksstty. 

605. We liavc had frequent occasioric! m the preceding chapters 
■to stress the necessity for a central hanking institution in India 
for seciiriiit^ the development of the Indian hBiiking and credit 
system on a sound and proper basis. Some of the Provincial 
Commit tee.s have also recommended the early e.stablishment of 
tlie Kfserve Bank the inauguration of whicll was recommended by 
■the Eoyal Conimi.ssion on Currency and Finance five years ago. 
It is tJie unanimous opinion of all authorities on the subject that 
the first step to remove many of the defects in the existing system 
is to bring the Beserve 13ank into being. The foreign ban^ng 
experts went so far as to «iy that it is one of onr princijwl duties 
to recommend th.at the Reserve Bank should be esiablished in 
India ns soon as po.ssible and that this iu.stitntion sliould be free 
from iiolitical influence. We agree with the Eoyal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance, 1926, that the existing system 
of control of currency and credit in India which is in the hands of 
Government and the Imperial Bank of India respectively is defei-- 
tive, and we are convinced that no substantial progress is possible 
unle.ss and until the control of credit and currency in India is 
placed in the hands of a .single authority. We accordingly con¬ 
sider it to lie a matter of supreme importance from the point of 
view of the development of hanking facilities in India, and of her 
economic advancement generally, that a Central or Ee.scrve Bank 
■should be created af the earliest possible date. The establishment 
■>t such a bank would by mobilization of the banking and currency 
•e.serve.s of India in one hand tend to increa.se the volnnie of credit 
ivailable for trade, industry and agriculture and tb mitigate flie 
jvils of fluctuating and high charges for the ii.se of sncli credit 
-zmed by .seasonal stringency. 

Propbu type of Reserve Bank. 

606. The question whether the deluils of the constitution of a 
^.serve Bank came within the purview of our committee has been 
ipen to doubt from the outset of our deliberations, and the Chair- 
nan has been a.sked to give a ruling on the subjecl on more occa- 
ions than one. The object with which our Commiifee wms ap- 
•ointed was stated in a circular letter i.ssued by the Government of 
ndia to the Th-ovincial Governments on the 3rd April. 1929, in 

(417 ) 
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the lolJowitig ternis which were taken troiu a statemcni made by 
the Hori’ble the Finance Member in the ljegislati'’e Assembly : 
“The t'ormation oi a Central or Reserve i^ank is desirable in order 
iiiat India inuy be equipped with a mechanism for the control of 
currency and credit on tlte lines approved by modern experience. 
At tile same time; the Government can only proceed sidtjecl to their 
being satisfied as to two conditions ; tirst, tliat the orgaiii/ation 
of the Bank is securely settled on sound lines, and secondly, that 
there is a. measin-e cf general snpjtorl among the representatives of 
public opinion for the proposals. Full advantage shcidd be taken 
of any interval wliicli may occur before these conditions are ful¬ 
filled and the time is again ripe for reviving the proposals for a 
Reserve Bank hy inaugurating an enquiry into tlie general banking 
organization of tiie country wbicii is intimately connected witli tlie 
question of a Ceniral Rank. For a Central Bank is essentially 
the crown of tlie whole structure of banking in its widest sense, 
and if it is well designed to meet the practical requirements of the 
counli'y it must be adapted to the banking organization of the 
country on which it should rest. Viewed from this angle, a bank¬ 
ing eiKpiiry Avill 1)6 of value in throwing light on the actual situa¬ 
tion througlioiit tlie country and in instructing public o])inion as 
to the main requittruents.’’ 

On the other hand, the terms of reference to our Committee 
did not specify its functions in regard to tl)e Reserve Bank, in 
February last, wlien the proceedings of the Indian Round Table 
Conference were publislied in Indiii, if was found that tiiere liad 
been general agreement at that Conference tliat “efforts sliould bo 
made to establish on sure foundations and free from any polilical 
influence, as early as may be found possible, a Reserve Bank winch 
will be entrusted witli the management of Indian currency and 
exchange’’, and that His Majesty’s Government had expressed tlie 
view that this inatter was one of those which “will have to be 
provided for someiiow in the new Constitution’’. In view of these 
various considerations, it w’as ruled by our Chairman that it was 
for tile framers of the Constitution to decide what steps slionld 
be taken to ensure the condition envisaged tliat the Bank should 
be on a sure foundation and free from any political influence, and 
he ruled out of disciissioii by our Committee questions bearing on 
that point, e.g., (T) whether the Bank .should be a State Bank 
or a Shareholders' Bank, and (2) wliat should be the composifion 
of its directorate. In order, iiowever, to arrive at a basis on whicii 
onr recommendations about the working of the Reserve Bank and 
its relations with the Money Market should be formulated^ wc 
unanimously agreed to proceed on the following assumptions : — 

(I) Tlie Reserve Bank would be established by an Act ol 
the Indian Legislature, 
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(■J' TJk' capital of the Bunk would be provided by the State, 

..‘ji Tlie Bank would be under Indiiin control, anil 

(4) The Bank woidd be free from interference from execu¬ 
tive or leyiiilature (Indian or British) in its day-to- 
day udministration. 

Jt lml^t be clearly understood that all the recommendations in 
our report which envisage the establishment of a Beserve Bank 
are bused on liic.se us.sumption.s. We may add in iliU connection 
that the foieign experts fiave exi)res8ed the opinion that a Reserve 
Bank can be luii on sound lines wbetber it is formed as a State 
Bank or as a Sbarebolders' Bank, provided that the Itank is kept 
free from interference by (lovernment in ils daily administration. 


Some Bbovisions of the Resbr\r Bank Bii.l of 1928 examined. 


607. The two principal tasks of the liesevve Bank will be to 
maintain the international vaino of the rupee and to control the 
credit .situation in India, which would include the rate of interest 
at which credit would be avaiiahle to trade and industry. It has 
been suggested to us that the provisions of (be Bill of 192h are 
not ijnito saiisiactory so far as the Reserve Barik’.s task of 
regulating internal credit is conceded. 'J'his difficulty arises from 
the fact (hat the Bill does not take fully into account the absence 
of a well deveIo|>ed and extensive bill market in India. We liave 
used the word 'fuUy' advisedly, for the framers of the Bill have^ 
recognized that the financing of industry and the movement of 
crops in India is at present effected mostly by cash credits and not 
by bills. They rerlized that it would be difficult for th.e Reserve 
Bank to assist other banks in providing the necessary credit facilities 
w-ithont some terniwraiy provision for f)ermitting it to grant loans 
and advances on the security of the promissory notes of scheduled 
hanks, supported by documents evidencing title to goods w'hich have 
been transferred, assigned, hypothecated or pledged to any sucli 
hank as security for credit granted for bom fide commercial or trade 
transactions or for purposes of financing .sea.sonal agricultural opera¬ 
tions or the marketing of cro|)s. We consider that this provision is 
only a partial remedy to the existing sitn.ation. In the first place, 
the nnmher of member banks would at the outset ho only about 60, 
of which 18 are exchange banks mostly unconnected with argicnl- 
tnre and inland trade. In the second place, it is not inconceivable 
that owing to the absence of an extensive bill market in India which 
would ordinarily enable the Reserve Bank to enforce its credit 
policy by its operations therein, the Reserve Bank may have to 

•2 a 2 
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follow instead of controlling the member banks with regard to the 
interest rates in the country in the busy season. As a result, the 
jjositjon in India after the Heserve Bank is established may diiier 
little Irom what it i.s to-da.y, and the wide range of interest rates 
caused by the slack and the busy seasons may still continue to the 
detriment of the economic life of the country. Owing to these 
considerations, we agree with the foreign banking experts that 
additional provision should he made in the Reserve Bank Bill enab¬ 
ling the Bank to make loans and advances on the security of 
movable goods, wares and merchandise, as well as against the 
warehouse warrants or w'arehouse receixits representing such goods. 
This provision may perhaps be criticized as likely to encourage too 
much competition lietween the Reserve Bank and the other com¬ 
mercial lianks in the country. We agree that the Reserve Bank 
should not ordinarily compete with commercial banks for jirofit. nut 
in our opinion it ought to be in a posirion to oxierate in the open 
market and compete wdtli the commercial banks so as to make its 
policy effective. We contemplate that the Reserve Bank need not 
necessarily avail itself of this provision to a large extent, but the 
mere fact of its existence will enhance its influence on the level 
of interest rates. We might also draw attention to the fact 
that a number of the recent modifications to the South African 
Reserve Bank Act have been on the above lines, the object being 
to render its working more effective. 

flOH. We have meiitioned in paragraph IdO that we contemplate 
the introduction of rupee import l>i!ls as a possible and desirable 
future development of the Indian hill market. When this develop- 
inent takes place, we think it necessary that the Reserve Bank 
should have powers to purchase, sell and rediscount such bills. The 
provisions of the Bill of 1928 confined the business of the Reserve 
Bank to the [uirchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and 
]iromissory notes drawn and payable in India. As rupee import 
bills would be drawn out of India, we suggest that the Bill should 
1)6 amended so as to omit the condition that the bills should be 
drawn in India. 

609 We have considered the provision in the Bill which 
restricts the total holding by tfie Reserve Bank at any time of 
agricultural bills of a maturity longer than three months to one- 
foiirth of the total face value of all bills including promissory 
notes, purchased or rediscounted by the Bank up to that time. 
It has been suggested to ns that this limit, coupled with the compara¬ 
tively small volume of hills in the Indian Money Market in the 
Viresent eiren in stances, may operate as an undesirable impediment 
in the way of the Reserve Bank giving the full financial assist¬ 
ance required by agriculture which is the chief industry in India"; 
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and that it may be useful to have another over-riding maximum 
so fixed as to take into account not only the need for liquidity of 
the Heseivo Bank’s assets l)Ut also the essential requirements of 
agricuiture. We have recommended a scheme for bringing a largo 
body of indigenous liankers into the Beserve Bank systeui. If 
that scheme were carried out, we believe that a greater proportion 
of the agricultural population would come within the purview of 
the iieserve Bank's operations than wotdd be the case if the 
Besorve Bank d('ait only witli llie joint-stoi k bunks and prrwuici.il 
co-operati',e banks as contemplated in the Ihll. Conditions for 
cxtr'usioii of fli(' l)ill marfici would ibon !«' created^ and the mdi- 
gciioas I),inkers,' wliose knowledge of local and frade conditions must 
form the basis of good liills, would be enabled io provide the com¬ 
mercial banks and the Be.Hirve Bank with a gradually increasing 
miinber of gemiiiie trade bills. Partly for this reason and partly 
because ive have suggested the extension of the powers of the 
Besorve Bank to grunt financial facilities not only by purchase 
and rediscount of bills but also by grant of advances against goods 
and warehouse receipts, we do not think that the lin it prescribed 
in the Bill of .19'28 will operate as a handicap to the agricultural 
industry when the arrangements conteinjilated by us have fully 
been developed. To avoid any possible inconvenience to tlie industry 
at the early stages of the pro|)Osed arrangements, however, we 
I'ecominend that if tlie limii prescribed in the Bill of 19*28 is at 
any time less than the share cayiital of the bank, the total face 
value of ngricultural hills or notes purchased or rediscounted by 
Ino Besevve Bank may, at the discretion of that Bank, go up 
to the amount of tlie sltare capital. 

GIO. As India is predominantly an agricultural country it was 
provided in the Bill that, while commercial bills purchased or 
rediscounted by the Beserve Bank Kbould be .such as mature within 
90 days of the dale of such purchase or rediscount, the currency 
of agricultural Id 11s iniglit extend to 6 months. It was expected 
iliat this provision would enable the Besorve Bank to give all the 
facilities required in connection with seasonal agricultural opera¬ 
tions or the marlieting of crojis. We consider the provision 
adequate so far as the marketing of crops is concerned. But 
seasonal operations in India extend over a longer iieriod than six 
montlis. <fn the olbor hand, as ordinarily the Beserve Bank 
will oidv pureliase or redi.seoiint agrieiillural l>ills froin iiiemlicr 
banks, it might lie oxpeeted that lliese hanks would bold the bills 
for a certain period of their currency. Taking liotb tlie.se con¬ 
siderations into account, we I’ecommeml that the period of six 
months for agricultural liills in the Bi1! of 192.8 may be extended 
to nine months as being more suitable to meet the conditions of 
agriculture in India. 
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Gil. There are a few luiseellaneous amendinent.s whicli we 
have to suggest in the Bill ;— 

(i) The Bill empowers the Ileserve Bank to act as agent lor 
the Secretary of State in Council, the Governor General in 
Council or any local Government in regard to various transactions. 
W'e considei- that tlie. Bank should also be jjerinitted to act as 
agent foi' any Incliati Slate that may desire to utili/.e tlic .services 
of the ileserve Batik for that purpo.se. 

We have considered in this connection a .suggestion tliat has 
been made to us that the Be.serve Bank .sliould be permitted to 
act a.s agent for member bunks in the same w'ay as it is empowered 
to act as agent for central and provincial Governments; and that, 
in addition, the Besei've Bank shoiiid also undertake to act as 
agent in any place oiit.side India for member hanks and to seh 
foreign currency or pay out in foreign currency on tlieir behalf, 
to collect bills lu toreign countries and to accept again.st acleqiiate 
securitie.s in India bills drawn by or on behalf of member banks. 
The foreign banking experts have objected to tliis extension of 
the task of the Reserve Bank in the following extract from their 
report:— 

"We fully agree with the opinion expres.sed l)y the Joint 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly, to whicli the 
Reserve Bank Bill was referred. In their report of 
the IBth .\ugvist 1927. they wrote on page 8 against 
snl)-(dau.se (Bh 

'We think tliat the power of the Rcseive Bank to 
open accounts and act as agents of other hanks 
should be restricted to ('Ontral l.ianks which are 
tlio principal currency authorities in their respec¬ 
tive countries and among whii.-b we include the 
Redoral Reserve Banks in tlie Ttnited States of 
America.’ 

We consider this tlic right conception in accoidance with 
th(' jaactice in most other couiitiics. laspeeialiy with 
regard to the foreign exchange hnsiiies.s of the 
Reserve Bank, wi* see great objeetions to the Baidr 
aeting as agent for moinher hanks, u^^ing part of its 
lioldings in foreign currency ami doing aceept:ince 
business on behalf of tliese tuemher haulcs. Tlie 
activities of (lie Rc.servi? Bank in the Geld of foreign 
exchange must on principle be restricted to what is 
neees.sarv foi- performing its principal duty, i.c.. to 
Icccp tlie eiiiTency of the eountry at par w'itli gold, 
in any case at a vahic hetween the upper and the 
lower gold point.s. It would he dangerous in our 
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opinion to encroach upon this principle by indticinff the 
Iveserve Bank to place part of its foreign assets at the 
disposal of member banks on behalf of their foreign 
exchange business.” 

We agree with the foreign experts that the proposed extension 
of the activities of the Keserve ]iauk is undesirable. We wish 
to add the additional reason that both the Boyal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance, 1926, and the Bill of 1928 contem¬ 
plated the Eeserve Baidc operating in the open market only when 
such a course was necessary for making its currency and credit 
policy effective, and that to impose an obligation on the Bank to 
carry out agency functions on belialf of member banks might make 
it necessary for the Eeserve Bank to be in the market even when 
it was not required for the enforcement of its policy. The fact 
that the suggested provision will only be permissive does not take 
away the force of our argument. 

(ii) Provision has been made in the Bill enabling the Eeserve 
Bank, subject to certain limitations, to purchase and .sell securities 
of the Government of India or of a local Government or of a local 
authority in British India. In addition to these securities we 
recommend that if any securities were is.sued vvith the guarantee 
of Government both for capital and interest, the question of in¬ 
cluding tliem in the list of securities eligible for purchase and sale 
by the Eeserve Bank .should be considered. 

(iii) The powers of the Reserve Bank to borrow money are 
limited to tlie amount of the share capital of the Bank. We think 
he limit sliould lie extended to Uie .share ciipital iitid the re.serve 
mid of the Bank. 


Schedule of Member B.anks, 

GT2. The Bill of 1928 included a schedule of l.^anks tliat were 
ntitled to certain rediscounting hicilities from the Eeserve Bank 
n return for certain obligations imposed on them. The most 
111 porta lit of these obligations is that a scheduled bank sliould 
laintnin with, the Ee.serve Bank free of intere.st a certain prescribed 
ainnoe based upon the demand and the time liabilities of the bank 
1 the public in India. .As the necessity of these deposits has 
een quest ioned in certain quarters, we give below an extract from 
fi'ssrs. Preinchand Eovchand and Sons’ Annual Market Eeview 
a- 1927 

‘‘A great deal of the objection arises out of the fact that 
the jiiihlic linve not yet clearly apprehended the way 
in which the holdings of bankers’ balances by statutes 
helps the Oentral Bank effectively to control credit. 
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Expenses of u joint-stock bank in cam’iug on its- 
business, apart from salaries paid to its employees, 
rout of offices, etc., are the loss of interest it sutlers 
in respect of tJiat part of its resources—culled cash 
reserves—wliicli is kept as a nou-interest-bearing 
balance with the Eeserve Bank or in the form of 
casli. The siualier these reserves are, the greater is 
its profit. The banks therefore nim at Ihiiiiiiig their 
cash reserves to just so much as, in their opinion, 
must be kept in this liquid form to meet their current 
engagements, yiipposing the joint-stock baukev is 
satisfied tliat a cash resorve of ITJ- per cent of his 
current liabilities is sufficietit to meet his current 
engagements, and .supposing tliat the Eeserve Hank 
Act compels lihn to keep 7^ per cent of his current 
sight liabilities as a balance w'ith that bank, he would 
hold in his vaults 10 per cent in cash. Every time 
tlie cash in his vaults decreases below this limit, he 
will be anxious to restore the pnsitiem and that he 
can best tlo by obtaining the necessary cash through 
re-discounting .some of his bill portfolio with the 
Eeserve Bank, ortaWng some advances from it against 
approved s^^ciurities. In no event, however, could the 
banker allow his cash balance to nm down to any¬ 
where near the 7J- per cent which he is compelled tc 
keep with the Eeserve Bank. The smaller, therefore 
the margin between what he has to keep os’a reserv< 
balance with the Eeserve Bank and the amount o' 
the total cash re.serves on which he is working, th« 
greater the likelihood of his having recourse to th 
Eeserve Bank for facilities and the greater, therefore 
Ihe Eeserve Bank’s power to enforce its policy.” 

Sir Osborne Bmith, with whoiri w^e discussed the matter 
considers that it is absolutely essential to the control of credi 
that the exchange banks and the otlier member banks should kee 
an adequate and substantial percentage of their time and dernan 
liabilities with the Eeserve Bank and that this is a primary renso 
why the central hanking iiustitution is debarred from doing ordinar 
banking business. We agree with these view.? and we do n( 
suggest any change in the provisions of the Eeserve Bank Bill i 
1928 in this matter. 

Old. The Bill of 1928 f)rovided for the grant f)f rediscotr 
facilitios to provincial co-operative banks but did not place at 
obligation on these banks to maintain interest-free balances wi 
the Eeserve Bank. Tn paragraph 140 we have suggested that 
number of indigenous bankers who confine their activities 
banking proper should he brought within the Reserve Bankii 
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system and that some concession should be given in regard to the 
maintenance of free balances by such bankers. We suggest that 
tliesG matters be provided for in the Reserve Bank Bill. 

Reserve Bank Boeioy anji Rel.ations between the Reseuve 
Bank and other Banks. 

Gl'l. It can iiardly be expected that the creation of the Reserve 
Bank will be universally v.'eicomed by the existing institutions. 
Its privilege's as ■aovermneni. banker, its free funds provided largely 
by the other banks, its potential competitive capacity, and its 
cojhro' of the note is.soe, will all tend to engender in ilie early 
stage.s at ajiy rate a feeling of suspicion against it, and to delay 
that unification of, and co-operation between, tlic various sections 
of the money market which is the ultinuite object underlying its 
establisbnvcnt. It is essential, therefore, that from the time of 
its inception it shoidd direct its policy towards gaining the con¬ 
fidence and willing .support of the existing banks, so that if and 
when control may become desirable or necessary to the temporary 
disadvantage of any section of the market, such control may be 
exercised and received without any feeling of antagonism or ill- 
will, In the initial 8tagc,s, therefore, priictically everything will 
depend on the management of the Reserve Bank. 'I'he transfer 
of the (.Tovernment balances from the Imperial Bank of India to the 
Reserve Bank, and the working of the provisions regarding main¬ 
tenance of free Iwdances !>y member banks with that Bank, will 
have io he effected with the greatest pos.sib]e care in order to avoid 
any disturbance in the banking inaebinery of the country. 
We agree with the oft-exprossed opinion of the foreign 
experts that the satisfactory working of the Bank must 
depend finally on its having first class men in charge of its 
affairs. In the course of onr conver.sation.s with these experts there 
was at tiines some difference of opinion as to wdiether certain regu¬ 
lations should be prescribed by law or should bo left to the discretion 
of tb.e management. The genera! opinion of those experts who 
have had working experience of Reserve Banks in othei' parts 
of the world was to Icaam as much as possible to the manage¬ 
ment : in other words to allow’ banking practice to develop on 
convention rather than on legislation. Possibly we ourselves, in 
onr anxiety to complete the detailed plans of the Reserx'e Bank', 
flaw-' suggested legislation on points which might be considered nn- 
jif,f.essarv in other connti-ies. Our desire, however, has been to 
indicate, further details of policy for the guidance of the anthorifies 
of the Reserve Bank, the carrying out of which will at all times cab 
for tact, sympathy and understanding on the part of the executive. 
Onr object is to make the existing machinery of banking and finance 
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run mure sinootbly for iLie geuentl welliiro of the uoiumuiiity, from 
the liumblest ryot to the largest industrialist, and this will not 
Ijc [)ossiblc it flic ltcacr\c Baiilc is lookcil upon as an oneui_\ or 
a. parasite which is only to survive at the cost of existing institu¬ 
tions. It may be inevitable at first that the Hank will he looked 
Li|;ion as an engrafted and extraneous body, but i) its polic.y is 
directed on tlie right lines, it shoidd not be long belore it is 
regarded as a natural and healtliy growth which has evolved 
from and for the lienerit of tlu' iKinking system of the country 
as a whole. 
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U'oulil.). 

AIisceli.ankous. 

615. We shall deal iii this eliaptcr with cei'tiiiii iniscellaneotiB 
inatters re)ati))g tu the liuliaii banking system. 


A BA^'KE[{S’ As.sociation. 

GIG. Witnesses have suggested that there is no co-oiteration 
between the Imjjetial Bank of India and the other joint-stock 
l)anks in the conntrv, and tliat it would he to the advantage of 
the hanks if a Bankers’ .\ssoeiation were formed by the Imperial 
Bank on tlie lines of the Exchange Banks' Association where 
(]Uestions affecting the conunon interests of banks, including the 
Imperial Bank of india, could b(> considered. The Managing Gov- 
curior of the linjicrial Bank of India, on the other hand, 
has statetl that there is co-operation between the Imperial 
Bank and the other joint-stock banks and that leading officers 
and directoi's of most of tiic joint-stock banks discuss in the 
most friendly manner matters of common interest with senior 
executive officers of the TiMj>erial Ikmk, His own ofiiiiion 
is that this rclationsliip between the Imperial Bank and the 
ofhei' joint-stock' hanks is [ireferahlc to what wonld exist were a 
T'laiik'ers' .Association tVaaned, of which all would be members. He 
has added that sncli an As.sociation, wTien the tiitic is ri[)e for it, 
should he confined to hanks of more or less equal standing doing 
sinniar hnsiness and having the same problems to face. If the 
Imperial Bank <d' India was a- mcnd)er, that hank wonld, in his 
opinion, dominate the delihcrations of the Association to an 
nndesirahle degree, with the la'snlt tfiat th.-' healthy development 
of the smaller hanks hv their own efforts wonld he retarded. 

GIT. The Ihiited Provinces Bardting Enquiry Committee have 
strongly ni'ged the formation of provincial hankers’ as.sociaiion.s 
with llr.■■nches in inqjorhmt towns, of which not only the joint- 
stock hanks but the indigenous baidvers sliould ho members. 
The yirincipal object of siidi an association wonld he to enable 
hanks and hankers tr) arrive at a better understanding of tiieir 
common piohlems and inlerests. The association would also take 
steqis to collect information regtirding the practices in various 
markets |■(d;dillg to himilis and so far as possilde to sfandtirdize 
them. 


( ) 
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]?xciiAi<GE Banks' 'Associations. 

618. The Exchange Banks have organized themaelTes into Asso¬ 
ciations at all pliucs and such Associations exist in Calcuila, 
Bombay, Madias, Jtangooii and Karailii. Any bank, liidian or 
for(;ij>j], is eligilde for iiu;iiibpr.sbi|) of tlie Excliange Banks’ 
Association, )'>rovidod it does excliange business and is willing to 
subscribe to the rules and regiilations of tbc Assoe.iatiou. The 
object of the. Association is to niaiiilain a iinifonn standard for 
certain routine oi>era'i»n«, to secure barmony in tbe comlnet of 
business and to sarcgi'i/'.iti tlic rigbls of its niembers. Tlie As.so- 
ciation now co!ii|>rises not only tbe Biitisli exchange banks Init 
also oibcr fo!vig;i banks but iio Indian ioint-sloik bank transacting 
exchaiigo i.e.sine.ss is at ]iies«.‘nl a incnil.cr of tbc Association. 

]Nr)i<:iiNot'.s Binkers’ Associ.atiox. 

tiBJ. Tile IViiiibay (Nuiiiiiiliee re|H>il ibat ilieiv are diverse castes 
and classes of indigenous bankers and that in certain large centres 
they have their as.<ocialions. Within its own sphere, each of 
these associations <on<lncls its htcdness on well defined lines and 
is governed liy its own regulations, Qncstions of common interest 
are considered at meetings of such a.s.six-ialione wliere members’ 
dilferences, and Uisjuitcs regarding Imsiiiess matters, are also 
settled. Meinhcis of one association have dealings with those of 
another, hut there is no organization for the interchange of intelli¬ 
gence concerning the credit position of constituents, for the enun¬ 
ciation Jind adoption of jxilicy and methods of work, or for the 
regulation and promotion of iuter-.v/irc>//’ business. It lias been 
suggested to Hie Bombay Committee by witne.sses that a central 
association of indigenous hankers should he formed at each import¬ 
ant centre, 

Ali.-Imiia Baxki;u.s' Assocution. 

()d0. We liave already referred in C'hupter XTX to the creation 
of an all-liuliu Baiil<ei'.s’ Asso«;iation, finch an .Associaiioti should 
he inaugurated as early as possible and slioiild include as niembers 
not only the joint-stock bunks but also the c.vehange banks, the 
Inip<,Hial Bank of India and the indigenous hankers. We suggest 
that there should he two I.inds of ineniborsliip, namely, full mein- 
bership and asso<-iate iriemher.diip. The former would he open 
to those banks and bankers enjoying rediseount facilities 
from the Eeserve Bank, '.riie latter would cornfirisc the re.st 
of tlu' banks and bankers and tlicre would he transfers 
from one class to the other dejiending upon the niernber’s 
relation.s uith the Ee.serve Bank, Such an association should 
be able to do most valuable work in the direction of 
improvement of standard, elimination of elements of weakness, 
and fostering the eomhination of smaller banks into larger units. 
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What the coii-^iitiition ot siicli an ai^soeiatioii slunild ho may be 
left to tiie hanks and banlcors lonocmed to settle. W e are parti- 
eiilavly anxious that I lie indigenous banker should be brought into 
line \sith the other organized banking institutions, and we can 
see no better method ot achieving tliis purpose ihan by including 
them in one single association witli otlier liaiiks, 

G'21. The association wliicli we have lecomineiided must have 
an all-India, ceniie for its oxierations. W'e realize that a central 
body working at its lieadquarter.s which may be removed from 
some of tile provinces may not lie able to deal with all the local 
problems that may aiise. For this purpose, tlie all-India Associa¬ 
tion w ill [irobaljlv require provincial branches to consider problems 
of local interest, prolileins of all-India importance being dealt with at 
lieadquarters. Both in the all-India Association and in the pro¬ 
vincial branches, the system of working by committees may be 
found most convenient. 

FjXCHange Brokers’ Associ.ation. 

622. In Calcutta there are two Exchange Brokers’ Associations, 
one European and the other Indian, and the, exchange business of 
the e.xchange bank's is restricted to members of these two Brokers’ 
Associations. When an Indian exchange broker dies, his place 
is said to remain vacant, hut this practice, we are told, has been 
adopted at the desire of the Indian brokers that they should limit 
tlieir mmihers. In Bombay, there is only a European Exchange 
Brokers’ Association, and in tlie case of Indian brokers, though 
they have been asked by the e.xcliange lianks on several occasions 
to form an .^ssociatio■ of their own, there has been no practical 
result in that direction. The e.xcbange banks, therefore, carry on 
tlieir business with the European Exchange Brokers’ Association 
and also with such Indian brokers as are on the approved lists 
of these banks, business being conducted in both cases under the 
same rules. Both European and Indian brokers are required to 
make a deposit of Bs, 10,000 either in cash or in Government 
.securities, as a guarantee of ratification of contracts, and the 
brokers are, therefore, called deposit brokers. The exchange banks 
also do business with otlier Indian brokers not on their approved 
lists, but this business is strictly limited to other than exchange 
bn.siness. 

020. Wh; eonsider that the existing arrangements under which 
there are more associations tliaii one at the same centre are un¬ 
desirable and tliat all engaged in exchange-broking .should liave 
one association at each centre. 

Clearing Houses. 

024. The part played liy the Imperial Bank of India in the 
conduct of the Clearing Houses has been iteferred to in a previous 
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cli:tpter. We liave received complaints that admission to the Clear¬ 
ing House is closely guarded and that Indian banks find it extremely 
difficult to gain ndiuissiun. It is cuniniouly believed that this 
state of affairs is duo to tlio fact that the majority of ilie members 
of the Clearing Houses are non-Indian banks. The Managing 
(iovernor of the Imperial Bunk of India has, however, assured 
ns that the complaints were not well founded; that memher.'ship 
of the Cleafing House involved great obligiaions; that applications 
for admission were considered on their mciiis; and that even in 
Kngland the number of membens is only 10, ot her banks doing their 
clearing through these ten banks. 

625. The Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
has made the following suggestion in order to improve the present 
position :— 

‘‘Bvery Cloaring House should l)e controlled by a body 
which some usually cull the Clearing Bankers’ 
Association. This body should be iiicoritoraled and 
have Its own rules and it should manage the Clearing 
House in every detail; it should have its own hanker 
as should every member. In Indi.i. such a body has 
never been firmly cndH«lied, its functions having been 
largely performed by the tnnwrial Bank or its pre¬ 
decessors. 'I’horo has thus lieen confusion and, not 
infreciuciitly, it lias apiieuied that other hanks have 
regarded their ac<-ounts with the Im^ierial Bank of 
India as being nothing more than a part of the 
Clearing House ami a means of settling their differ¬ 
ences in the clearing. They a})iicar to h.-ive over- 
ItKiked that in addition to the balance required to 
meet their clearing differences their balances slionid 
cover the work involved as in the case of an ordinary 
constituent and also the cash reserve which we 
must maintain to ineot the requirements of all their 
constituents. In the interests of .'ll! concerned, I 
think the Association of Clearing Banks should be 
incorporated as soon as possible, .\nother important 
reason is that in its present position the Imperial 
Bank might possibly he held solely liable in cases 
w'here the true liahilitj' rests iqion all the members 
using the Clearing House.” 

626. It m.ay he monrioned in this comuvtion that liu* dninf 
Committee on the Reserve Bank Bill considered the desirability 
of making s|)ccific provision in the Bill for emiiowering tlic 
Reserve Bank to supervise Clearing House business and came to 
flic conclusion that it was hardly necessary to make sjH'cial pro¬ 
vision for this pin'|K>se as the siqtervision of Cloaring Houses was 
so clearly a business of tlic Bcscrv'c Bank (hat it would cerlainly 
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undertake tlie obligutiun without special provision. \Ve agree 
with the conclusion of the Joint Oonnnittee. 

W'e hope that in the meanwhile admission to the Clearing House 
will be so regulated as not to give rise to jnstitiahle complaints on 
the part of Indian banks. 


Stati.stics. 

0il7. We are greatly struck by the ab.'^ence of published statistics- 
in regard to the operations of indigenous bankers. We have also 
had occasion to refer to the position of the exchange banks, 
which are not required to publish separately any figures relating 
to their operations in India, though figures of their Indian 
de|K)sits uiul cash balauc-es are as a matter of courtesy supplied to 
the Director General, (.’ommerdal Tntelligetice, Calcutta, through 
the India Office, in a cousc>lidated form for all banks. The Direc¬ 
tor-General’s publication, "Statistical Tables Relating to Banks 
in India”, does not give all the details that are imiM>rtant from 
a banking jwinf of view cvct» in regard to joint-stock banks. Nor 
does it give any figures relating to banks whose capital and; 
reserve is less than Rs. 1 lakh. The value of such figure.*? as are 
published is also greatly discounted by the inordinate delay that 
the Department takes in bringing out the publication. For 
e.\ample, the Statistical Tahle.s for 19*28 were only available a few 
inonili-i ago. W'e iiopc (hat when the Reserve Bank is established, 
it will be one of the primary functions of that R:mk to consider 
this (piestion and to arrange for tin* compilation of proper .statistics 
relating to the operations of banks and indigenon.s bankers and for 
their timely publication. In the meanwhile, w*e wotdd suggest for 
the consideration of Government that efforts should he made to 
ol>tain more com|)lete statistics for the various classes of banking 
in. titnti<in-i on the lines re<*ommonded by ns in onr reiwrt and to 
publish them as early as possible so a.= to avoid the inordinate delay 
to which we have referred. 
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SAVING AND INVESTMENT HABIT. 

UKNiiKAL Position. 

628. The development of banking depends to a. very great extent 
on the growth of tlie investment habit which in its turn ilepeuds 
on the earning capacity of tlie people, their will to save, the in¬ 
centive to save, and the facilities for investment. Some of the 
Provincial Committee.s point out that the surplus left with the 
agriculturists, who constitute the bulk of the population, is very 
little even in normal years. To the few wealthy agriculturists, 
who have a surplus during prosperous seasons, land or jewellery has 
greater attraction as a form of investment than interest-bearing 
bank accounts, postal cash certificates. Government securities, or 
industrial stock. Moreover, it appears from the reports of the Pro¬ 
vincial Committees that money-lending is fast becoming a particu¬ 
larly attractive form of investment to tbe agriculturists having 
surplus funds. The landed aristocracy in several places is reported 
to be far from solvent. In any case, its wealth, coitsisling mainly 
of laud, could add little to the c apacity of the capital-market of the 
country. The other well-to-do classes, the commercial community 
and the salaried and the profe.ssional sections of the middle class, 
have the capaoity as well as the will to save and tliey select such 
forms of investment for tlieir surplus as have .special attractions for 
them. The salaried class is on the wliole content with a low hut 
assured income from investments and prefers to invest in post office 
■savings banks, postal cash certificates, or Government securities. A 
■considerable section of tbe well-to-do classes also prefers gilt-edged 
securities. We understand, how'e%-er, that owing to the fall in the 
value of such scrip during the last few years, this form of invest¬ 
ment has become less popular now-a-days. These cautious and 
conservative classes of investors also deposit their savings wdth 
banks. 

629. The commercial community generally prefers to invest 
surplus funds in short-term deposits or treasury bills wdieii those 
are tnailalle. 1 l also sub.scribes to the share capital and deben- 
tnve issues of joint, stock concerns. It appears, however, that 
iiuiuliers of merchants, and even certain classes of indigenous 
bankers, invest their funds largely in the purchase and mortgage 
of land and building. During the war boom period a good deal 
f)f money was invested by tlie cotumcrcial community in real 
estate and although there has since been a slump in the value of 
proficrtv, land investment, which serves as an unfailing source 
of credit in times of need, is .still popular, but at the present time 
funds available for such investment are limited. 

( IIP. ) 
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C3Q. To the Mubammedau also, investment in land appeals 
the most. The Koranic injunctions forbid interest. The orthodox 
seclicn ol' the community is, therefore, deterred from investing its 
funds in interest-bearing deposits or scrips. Capital appreciation 
is not, however, regarded as interest, so that real estate is the only 
mea)is of investment for that section. We understand that indi¬ 
viduals here and there and a small section of the mercantile and 
professional classes leap over or creep under the ban on the taking 
of interest. 

631. Next to land, jewellery is a form of investment common 
both to the rich and the poor, the town and the country. Every 
year large sums are invested in ornaments and jewellery in every 
province. To hold small savings in jewellery is a practice rooted 
in ancient custom and usage. Various economic and social causes 
have influenced its growth. In the earlier days, lack of banking 
facilities, of suitable means of investment ensuring safety, and 
of ready realisability of savings, militated against the investment 
of savings for productive purpo.se8 and fostered the predilection for 
gold and silver ornaments. The Hindu law of inheritance appli¬ 
cable to certain sections of the community which debars women 
from receiving any share of immovable property has encouraged the 
practice of giving stridhan to women in the shape of gold orna¬ 
ments at the time of marriage. 

632. With the spread of education and the introduction of the 
banking system, however, there has been a reduction in the expen¬ 
diture on ornament and jewellery. Almost all the rei^rts of the 
Provincial Committees bear testimony to this fact. The Punjab 
Committee state that the reports they received in regard to enquiries 
made on the subject, show beyond doubt that “the immemorial 
custom of putting savings, and also a proportion of borrowings, 
into jewellery is beginning to weaken. For the moment the 
change appears more marked than it really is, since much of it is 
‘due to trade and agrictdtural depression. But below this strong 
surface current may be clearly discerned an under-current flowing 
in the same direction and generated by deeper and more permanent 
forces. Amongst the latter are education, the rising standard of 
living with its greater demand for money and wider facilities for 
investment”.* 

It will be seen from this extract that the predilection for orna¬ 
ments need not be regarded as inevitable. It has Keen found to 
be susceptible to change and it may be expected that with the 
diffusion of education among the masses, extensive propaganda 
concerning the economic use of one’s resources and the invest¬ 
ments of one’s savings, and improved Ixinking facilities, the expen¬ 
diture on jewellery would be still further reduced and a larger 
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* Punjab, para. 220. 
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fchare of the people’s surplus rendered available for augmenting the 
banking resources of the country. 


Hoarding. 

63c. One of the imj)ortant factors having a vital bearing on the 
development of the banking wealth of a country is the tendency of 
its people towards hoarding. There appears to be a general impres¬ 
sion outside India, and even among certain classes within the coun¬ 
try, that from the very commencement of her commercial inter¬ 
course w'ith other countries India has imported considerable quanti¬ 
ties of gold which have disappeared into hoards. The word 
“hoarding” has, however, been loosely used by those who refer to 
the subject. No attempt is made to distinguish between the lock¬ 
ing-up of surpluses in gold or silver bullion or coin and the in- 
du.strial use of precious metals. 

634. The present position in regard to hoarding in India has been 
investigated by the Provincial Committees. But before we refer to 
their findings it would be desirable to recapitulate the observations 
made by some of .the Currency Committees and Commissions 
appointed from time to time. The situation as regards the charac- 
ter and extent of India’s demand for gold w^as summed up correctly 
by the Bahington Smith Committee (1919) in its report in the 
following words :— 

“It has frequently been alleged that an undue proportion of 
the world’s gold supply is absorbed by India. It must 
be remembered, however, that tlie population of India 
exceeds 31-5 millions, and that the use of gold (or, 
alternatively, of silver) plays an important part in 
social ceremonies sanctioned by religion and tradi¬ 
tion. Presents of gold or silver ornaments are obli¬ 
gatory at weddings and on other ceremonial occasions 
and this custom is supported by the practical consi¬ 
deration that a woman, whether Hindu or Moslem, 
who possesses gold and silver ornaments, or coins con¬ 
verted into ornaments, is entitled to hold them as Her 
personal property. It has also always been the habi£ 
in India to use the precious metals as a store of value, 
and to hold savings in this form; nor, until banking 
and investment facilities have been extended, and the 
habit of using them has been acquired bV the people 
of India, is it easy to see in what other form savings 
can be accumulated. We 'do not, therefore, con.si’der 
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that the quantity of gold taken by India for all pur¬ 
poses in the period before the war was dispropor¬ 
tionately large in relation to her economic conditions, 
and it must be assumed that so long as existing condi¬ 
tions prevail India will continue to require a consi¬ 
derable quantity of gold for the purposes named 
above.”* 

The following extract from a memorandum submitted to the 
Committee by Sir Stanley Keed completes the picture :— 

‘Tndia is still an illiterate country whose credit and banking 
facilities are miserably unorganized and where the 
practice of holding .small savings in gold and silver 
ornaments is centuries old. Yet its normal demand 
for the industrial arts, and for the satisfaction of the 
social customs of three hundred and fifteen millions of 
people, was met before the war by about ten millions 
of gold annually. The United States of America was 
reported recently to be absorbing a million sterling in 
gold per month for industrial purposes. Yet no one 
.says that llte United States is a bottomless sink in the 
matter of her gold ab.sorption. It is stated that in 
England one of the most flonri.sbing trades during the 
war was that in cheap jewellery, in which fornr the 
working classes invested a sub.stantial proportioJi of 
tlieir increased earnings. Every country in the world 
uses gold and silver for indn.strial and domestic pur¬ 
poses, and it induces a sense of angry injustice to find 
that the Indian demand for the precious metals, for 
precisely the same purposes, is perverted into senseless 
hoarding, specially when the history and conditions 
would justify a- far larger gold absorption than the 
western nations with their general literacy and highly 
organized credit systems can claim.”t 

635. The External Capital Committee (1924), however, 
ipressed its belief that India possesssed a large share of poten- 
al capital, much of which was locked np in bullion and jewellery, 
'hey considered that the fact that the net imports of gold and silver 
nee the year 1913 amounted to 482 crores was evidence that 
rge resources were still being hoarded.! The Royal Commission 
I Indian Cnrrency and Einance, 1926, also stressed the point that 
idia’s demand for gold was not confined to monetary purposes 

* Report of the Babington Smith Committee, para. 63. 

t Report of Babington Smith Committee, Vol. Ill, page 130. 

1 Report of the External Capital Committee, para- 8. 
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and that ahe had alwaya absorbed gold and would probably continue 
to do so in large amounts for purely social uses. In recotnmendiug 
the introduction of sa vings certificates payable in gold they slated 
that the proposal would attract “stores of w'ealth, great in aggre¬ 
gate, and at present lying wastefully inert, to their right function 
of meeting the needs of India for productive capital expenditure.’’* 

636, The question of absorption of gold by India has also 
recently come under the scrutiny of the Gold Delegation, appoint¬ 
ed, in June 1929, by the Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations “to report upon the causes of fluctuations in the pur¬ 
chasing power of gold and their effect on the economic life of the 
nations”. In its interim report we find the following reference 
made to the question of acquisition of gold by India :— 

“From time immemorial, the population of India has pur 
chased very (considerable quantities of gold. During 
the war years India w'us unable to satisfy her need 
and she consequently effected exceptionally heav; 
purchases about 1924. In the last four or five years 
however, her demand has dropped back to betweei 
$80—$90 million per annum—a rate of consumptio 
rather le.ss than that of the last pre-war quinquei 
nium. We understand that attempts are being mad 
to extend banking and investment habit in Indif 
but we do not think it would be safe to anticipate an 
' material reduction in the Indian demjind for man 

years to come.”! 

637. It is the opinion of most of the Provincial Committee 
that the extent of hoarding in the country is greatly exaggeratet 
Only the United Provinces Committee states that “the averaj 
man usually insists on keeping his valuables in some secret hidii 
place”.+ A few other Committees also refer to the tendeni 
amongst certain classes, such as the aboriginal and nomadic trib 
and zemindars in rural areas, to hoard, but the evidence record' 
by most of them and the information collected in the course 
the intensive enquiries made in rural areas in some of the provinr 
show that the practice of burying precious metals underground 
otherwise putting them completely out of use is disappearing a 
that if there is any hoarding, it is in the sense of investment 


• Report of the Royal CoinmisRion on Indian Currenry and Finance, 1!) 
paragraphs 64 and 68. 

t InteHm Report of the Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee of 
ItOaguo of Nations, pagos 13—14. 

J United Provinces, para. 483. 
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ornaments and jewellery, the value of which per head of population 
is very small. There is no evidence of hoarded gold in bars in 
privaie households. Nor has any one of the Banking Enquiry 
Committees constituted by the Iiulian States had evidence of hoards 
of considerable magnitude in any State. Only a few reports make 
references to the practice of investments of savings in gold and 
silver, wiiich cannot be called high. 

638. Having examined the question in the light of the Informa¬ 
tion available to us, despite the absence of complete and reliable 
Statistical infonnation, we see no justification for the widespread 
belief that India has absorbed and still absorbs an undue proportion 
jf the world’s gold supply and that the accumulated treasure of 
■“entnries has been lying in hoards buried deep in the ground or 
ndden in the houses of the people. In the days when life and 
jrJperty were not safe and when banking facilities were not avail- 
ible, hoarding was inevitable. Social and economic conditions also 
nfluenoeu the predilection of the people for the precious metals, 
llircumstances have, however, altered materially during recent 
'ears iinu there is little evidence of hoarding of precious metals in 
hese days apart from the use of ornaments. 

639. We have also tried to examine whether it is a fact that 
ndia does absorb more than her proper share of the world’s pro- 
uction of precious metals. Approximate figures of the gold 
bsorbed by India since 1493 were furnished by Mr. Joseph Kitchin 
) the Hilton Young Commission in a table showdng the con- 
imption of the w’orld’s gold supply and the world’s stock of gold 
oney from 1493 to 1924, base<i on the returns to the Bureau of 
le United States Mint, with his own estimates for the gaps, 
rom this table, constnicted as it was on the incomplete data 
’ailable to Mr. Kitchin, it would appear that of the world’s 
timated total gold output valued at £4,000 millions, India has 
isorbed approximately £553 millions worth of gold, or 14 per cent. 
?cording to another table prepared by Mr. Kitchin and placed 
■fore the Commission, India consumed 34 per cent of the world’s' 
oduction of silver of which, it is estimated, nearly two-thirds 
ly have been converted into ornaments or kept as store of wealth, 
■nsidering that India’s population is roughly one-fifth of the 
a'Id’s population, her consumption of the precious metals can 
'Tefore hardly be said to be in excess of that of other countries. 

040. The following statement shows the value of imports and 
lorts of gold coin and bullion to and from India for a series of 
irs, as given in the Eeport of the Controller of the Currency 

the year 1929-30.* 

* Koport of the Controller of the Currenoy, 1929-30, page 50. 
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Value oj Imports and Exj:oita of geld coin and bvllion for each quin¬ 
quennium (average) from 1900-01 to 1924-25 and for each of the 
official years from 1925-26 to 1929-30. 

(Lakhs of Bs.) 
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India’s imports for the j'ears 1922 to 1925 were abnormal. The 
figure.s for tliese years should, therefore, be read with the figures 
for the previous yeaivs when, owing lo the embargo, her imports 
fell. It will be seen from the table that since the year 1925-2C 
there has been a decline in the tendency to import gold; and wc 
should like to reproduce in this connection the following extract 
from the Report of the Controller of the Currency for the yea) 
1929-30 : 

“The net imports (in 1929-30) were 14,22 lakhs, sevei 
crcjre."= less than in 1928-29, a drop of practically one 
third. Out of this, only some five lakhs were teiidere 
to Gi'vernment in accordance with the provisions c 
the Indian Currency Act, as compared with two an 
a half croies in 1928-29. A.s the gold tendered on pr 
va*e account to the Bombay Mint for refinin 
(practically all of which is the output of Indian gol 
mines) amounted to 1,134,087 fine tolas in 1928-L 


and 1,211,813 in 1929-30, which may be rough' 
valued at 245 and 2G2 lakhs respectively, tire n 
private consumption of gold in India may be co 
sidered to have fallen from twenty-one croi'es 
1928-29 to sixteen and three-rpiarter erores in the ye 
under report. The low prices realized by India 
crops naturally reduced the surplus available for t 
purchase of the precious metals and later in the ye 
the heavy fall in the price of silver increased to 
certain extent the demand for it instead of gold. T 
low rates of exchange which prevailed throughout t 
year also made the price slightly dearer. Apart, ho 
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ever, fiom these obvious factors there does appear to 
be (I steady decline in India’s tendency to import 
gold for private use."* 

641. Mr. Kitchin’s calculations and the later figures of the 
Controller of the Currency do not support the view that India has 
been absorbing more than her share of the world's supply of the 
precious metals; and from the evidence which has been collected 
by the Provincial Committees it appears that almost the whole of 
her consumption is used for ornamenta or in the art«- According 
to Mr. Kitchin’s calculations referred to above, no less than 30 
per cent of the aggregate gold output of the world was consumed 
by Ihirope and America for non-monetary purposes. This being 
so, it is hardly to be. wondered that 14 per cent of the world a 
gold supply taken by India is absorbed for similar purposes. 
It is necessary to mention in this connection that a portion 
of tlie gold is lost by wear and tear of the ornaments, and that 
tlie annual wastage on this account must be higher in India than 
in other countries owing to the peculiar customs connected with 
the use of the ornaments and their frequent handling, remaking 
and replacement for various ceremonials. 

Extension of facilities for investment. 

642. Although, we doubt the existence of large hoards of wealth 
ill this country, we should like to emphasize what we have already 
stated in chapter XIX on the subject of the possibilities of deve¬ 
loping deposit-banking in this country. The few existing branches 
of joint-stock banks and co-operative institutions in the cities as 
well as in the inofussil have been successful in drawing out 
small savings of small people in urban as well as rural areas. A 
good deal, however, yet remains to be accomplished. The man in 
the remote interior has yet to be reached. Slender savings of small 
men everywhere have yet to be garnered. We have no doubt fliat 
if systematic propaganda for stimulating savings and cultivating 
the investment habit is carried on throughout the country and if 
the facilities for investment are extended, small men with savings 
would not be slow to re.spond. Savings Associations founded on 
the lines of similar associations in Great Britain will undoubtedly 
be oi great assistance in carrying out systematic propaganda for 
the development of the investment habit and we have in the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of this chapter suggested tlie inauguration of such 
organizations- 

643. Various suggestions have been made by the Provincial 

Committees as to the measures that should he taken for the exten¬ 
sion of facilities for the inve.stment of savings in Po.st Office Sav¬ 
ings Banks, Postal Cash Certificates and Government Securitiep. 
We shall deal with some of the important proposals in this chap¬ 
ter____ 

• Report of the Controller of the Currency, 1929-30, para. 12. 
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Post Office Savings Banks. 

64'.1. Tlie Post OfiSce Savings Bank is the most I'ar-reaching 
agency created for the promotion of thrift. Its principal object is 
to inculcate the habit of thrift among the working classes and the 
middle! and lower sections of the community. The majority of the 
de{x)sitors, however, belong to the professional classes and the in¬ 
telligent middle-class iieople. The labourer, the peasant and the 
artisan have yet to be drawn to the portals of the post office savings 
bank in increasing numbers. 

645. The limits of deposits that can be made and the total 
balance that can be held by a single dejxisitor are now Rs. 750 
and Bs. 5,000, respectively, while the limit of balance in the 
accounts of minors is Bs. 1,000 only. Variou.s suggestions have 
been put forward for raising these limits We, however, concur 
in the recommendation made by the Bombay' Committee that w hile 
the ordinary limits should remain as at present, the limit in respect 
of minor accounts may be raised.* 

646. It is suggested that Post Office Savings Banks should open 
current accounts with or without interest ai>d allow’ withdrawal of 
money by cheques. We do not favour this proposal except that 
we support the suggestion that persons having savings accounts 
should be allowed to operate on these accounts, and to make 
deposits by means of cheques, the proceeds of the cheques in the 
latter case being credited to the depositor’s account on collection.- 
The system may be first introduced, as a tentative measure, in 
selected post offices and gradually extended as experience may 
justify. Accounts may be allow’ed to be opened jointly in the 
names of two persons payable to either or survivor. It would be a 
great convenience if the depositor were allowed to name a nominee 
to whom payment of the deposit should be made in the event of 
his death. The present procedure necessitating an examination of 
the legal position of heirs entails delays. 

Postal Cash Certificates. 

647. There has been no marked increase in the issues of Postal 
Cash Certificates during recent years, as w’ill be seen from the 
table appended to Chapter IT. How’ever, the amounts invested in 
these certificates show that they have been instrumental in draw¬ 
ing out a considerable amount of .savings of small people to whom 
perhaps no other means of investment would have proved attrac¬ 
tive. 

It has been suggested that if a holder of these certificates were 
allowed to nominate a person to whom the amount may be trans¬ 
ferred in case of death, their ixipularity could be increased. We 
endorse the suggestion. 

648. Opinion is divided on the question popularizing these 
ce rtificates. So me advocate more favourable terms to the investor. 


* Bombay, para. 289. 
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whereas others urge that the yield of investments in these certi¬ 
ficates being higher than the rates of deposits ordinarily allowed 
by coininercial banks, tliese cash certificates enter into competition 
with banks and hamper the growth of deposit-banking. They, 
therefore, suggest the abolition of these certificates. We are in¬ 
clined to hold that between the.se two extremes lies the golden 
mean. 

Savings Certificates p.ayable in gold. 

649. The Eoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
1926, has recommended the issue of gold savings certificates which 
could be sold for legal tender money and be redeemable, after three 
or five years, either in legal tender money or in gold at the option 
of the "bolder. Agreeing with the Commission that such certifi¬ 
cates would constitute a powerful incentive to investment, several 
Provincial Committees have .supported this projiosal. The Com- 
mis.sion have expressed the opinion that it would add to the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the ceitificates if the holder were given facilities to 
obtain payment on account of such certificates at any time during 
their currency at a discount reckoned at varying rates according 
to the date of encashment, but that until the date of maturity 
it wou'd be paid in legal tender currency and not in gold. We 
support these proposals* in principle, but we doubt whether it 
would be feasible to give effect to them under present conditions. 

650. It is suggested by the Bihar and Orissa Committee that 
a new type of gold certificate, which for want of a better name 
they cali “stridhan certificate”, should be issued to wmmen by 
the Post Office at the usual price or perhaps a slightly lower price 
than the postal cash certificate, t It is hoped that the incentive to 
earn interest may lead to the conversion of their superfluous orna¬ 
ments into such certificates. We support this recommendation in 
principle. 

Government Securities. 

6.51. It appears that the facilities afforded by the post office to 
investors for the purchase as w'ell as the sale of Government securi¬ 
ties and for their safe custody are not sufficiently known. Under 
Section VI of the Post and Telegraph Guide, any person, whether 
previously a depositor in the Post Office Savings Bank or not, may 
invest through the Post Office in any loan issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India bearing interest at per cent or upwards. The 
total amount, after deducting any sum sold through the Post 
Office, which may be invested through the Post Office by an indi¬ 
vidual investor in any one official year from the Ist April to the 
31.=t M;(r.;!i inclusive, is Rs. 5,000. 

Investments in Government securities can be made either from 
money already deposited in the investor’s Savings Bank account, 

* Vi le. R.'P'irt of the Royal Cjrami.s:jion on Indian Cnrrenoy and Finann", 
paraa. 67—6S. 

t Bihar and Ori.asa, para. IS6. 
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or from money specially deposited for the purpose, or partly from 
tlie one and partly from the other. 

The Post Office also sells at the current rate, and free of ex¬ 
penses, the whole or any portion of any Oovernment promissory 
notes or stock certificates which may have been purchased for 
him through the Post Office, whether held by himself or hefd tor 
him hy the Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and fl'elcgraphs, 
provided that the investor is also a Savings Bank depositor at the 
time of application, and also that, if only a {xirtion is specified 
for sale, the balance of seiairities left after the sale is of the nominal 
value of Rs. 100 or a multiple of Es. 100. 

An investor has the option of taking delivery of the Government 
promissory notes or stock certificates or of leaving them in the 
custody of the Deputy Accoimtaiit-General, Posts and Telegraphs. 
Except in the case of investments in connection with public ac¬ 
counts or with regimental, police, or other conjoint accounts, 
the total amount which may he kept in the custody of the Deputy 
Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, hv an individual in¬ 
vestor is limited to Rs. 22,500 in case of securities the interest on 
which is liable to income-tax unless they are retained in the custody 
of the Post Office. This limit is e.\c1uaive of securities issued free 
of income-tax as 0 !if of the conditions of subscriptir)n thereto. 

No fee, commission, or brokerage of any kind is charged for the 
purchase, sale, safe custody or delivery out of custody, of Govern¬ 
ment securities bought through the Post Office, or for the realiza¬ 
tion and remittance of interest on such .securities. So long as 
Government seenritios purchased through the Post Office remain in 
the ('ustody of the Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and Tele- 
.graphs, the interest thereon is exempt from income-tax. 

We are of opinion that if wider puhiicity is given to the facili¬ 
ties thus afforded, it may attract a larger number of small investors. 

652. It has also been suggested that transactions in Govern¬ 
ment securities may also he encouraged if the aforesaid facilities 
are extended to small investors generally and not confined to those 
who are savings bank depositors. We endorse the suggestion. 

653. It has further beeri suggested that banks, too, may help 
tetter than the\ do at present in popularizing investment in gilt- 
edged securities by reducing their charges for the purchase and 
%ale of scrips, collection of interest, safe custody and other services 
incidental thereto, and by offering easy terms for the purchase of 
securities in instalments as the Imperial Bank of India does to 
promote new flotations. The Bihar and Orissa Committee have 
stated that the charges levied by the Imperial Bank of India for 
buying ar.d selling securities are excessive, being 50 per cent 
higher than those charged in England for similar services.* We 


*Bihar and Orissa, para. 4f0. 
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have no information as to the charges levied by banks in England 
for such services. We have been told by the Managing Governor 
of the Imperial Bank of India that the charges levied by the Bank 
for such services are very reasonable for the business done. He 
has, moreover, urged that it is necessary to take simultaneously 
into account all the charges made by banks for different services 
rendered by them for keeping an account and that it would 
obviously be of little use to compare a single item out 
of many if one wished to compare the total cost of the ser¬ 
vices. He has also pointed out that there is nothing like the same 
free market for securities in India as in England. We, however^ 
sufiport the. suggestion in principle and commend it for the con¬ 
sideration of banks. 

6.14. A suggestion has been made that interest coupons should 
be attached to Government bonds. We understand that the issue 
of bearer bonds was discontinued by Government, ns it was 
believed that they were not popular. We have, therefore, no com¬ 
ments to make. 

Invest.ment in iNDrsTPJAL Securitie.s. 

()5o. Investors for this class of securities are drawn from a very 
wide circle, including all classes of people from princes and million¬ 
aires to clerks and .shop-keepers. All over the world there are 
investors who are not content witii a low yield of irdere.st on their 
investments though steady and assured. They are not afraid of 
taking the risks ordinarily attendant on the investment of funds 
in stocks of industrial concerns and subscribe freely to the share 
capital unci debenture issues of concerns which offer the prospect 
of a higher yield tlian that of gilt-edged securities and also of 
capital appreciation. In normal times no difficulty is exjierienced 
in India in fmdiiig capital for joint-.stock concerns, jirovided there 
is a reasonable guarantee of good prospects and efficient manage- 
ineuf. The statistics concerning joint-stock companies in India, 
as given in tlie Government Publication No. 2212 (1930), show 
that in the year 1928 tliere were in existence 5,831 joint-stock 
companies with a paul-u[> rupee capital of Rs. 276 crores. These' 
figures are exclusive of companies with capital in pounds sterling 
or other currencies. There is, however, no regular inve.stment 
market in the country. Tnvestment banking institutions with 
an organization for investigation into the merits of industrial issues, 
for underwriting such i.ssues and for marketing the .securities, are 
as yet unknown. Such in.stitutions can, if founded, assist materi¬ 
ally in the flotation of sound concerns, give a ready marketability 
to their securities and inspire public confidence in .such forms of 
investment. 

There are, however, stock exchanges at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, whicli play a useful part in directing the flow of capital to 
industrial enterprise, by providing a market for the purchase and' 
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sale of recognized scrips. No regular stock exchange exists in 
provinces other than tlie three above-mentioned. The want of an 
excliange must seriously handicap joint-stock enterprises as w'ell 
as investors, but unless there is sufficient business no exchange 
can be established. In the ab.sence of local exchanges, how-ever, 
the exi.sting banks and their branches, including co-oj)erative banks 
and other financial organizations such as the loan offices, the Chit 
funds and Nidhis, may render useful .service by undertaking the 
work of buying and selling stocks and securities for their customers 
-on a commission basis. 

Debentures. 

650. It iias been represented to us by .some of the witnesses 
that for various reasons debenture issues of industrial concerns are 
not popular in this country. We consider, however, that it wotild 
be more correct to say that their j:)opuliirity is limited to a small 
class of investors which is not interested in more speculative invest¬ 
ments. As a rule debentures charged on good undertakings and 
yielding a sufficiently attractive return appear to command a good 
price. The demand for them would naturally vary with the ebb' 
and flow' of prosperity in the industries concerned. It w'ould also 
be influenced by the standing and reputation of the firms of manag¬ 
ing agents. 

657. We are told that the initial stamp duty on debentures and 
the duty on transfers, to a certain extent, also militate against the 
ready negotiability and, therefore^ against the popularity of the 
debentures of industrial concerns. 'I’he Calcutta Stoc'k Exchange, 
however, do not consider that the question of initial stamp duty, 
which is IJ per cent, has any hearing on the popularity or otherwise 
•of debenture issr-es. The transfer duty now varies in different pro¬ 
vinces from annas eight to annas twelve per cent, the same as for 
share transfers. We recommend that it may be reduced to a 
uniform duty of annas four per cent. Formerly, bearer deben¬ 
tures did not find favour with the investing public cvu’ng to the risk’ 
of loss, but w'e are informed tkat now' they are more in vogue, the 
fact that their transfer does not entail additional duty being an 
attraction. 

Insurance Companies. 

658. Life insurance is an important factor influencing the deve. 
lopment of banking. Not only does a life insurance company 
•perform a service similar to that of a savings bank in stimulating 
saving.s, but it also assists in mobilizing the .savings of the people 
and transferring them from individual .savers to borrowers, includ¬ 
ing Ciovernment, pnblk' bodies and industrial corporations. Life 
insurance is thus one of the forms of investment which needs to 
be encouraged and developed. 

659. The benefits of the post office insurance fund are available 
only to Government servants or servants paid from local funds. 
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It has been suggested tliat postal insurance should be extended 
to the general public. In view of the existence of a large number 
of local life insurance companies, which are doing useful work in 
this direction, the proposal does not appear to meet with general 
approval, and we do not accordingly support it. 

660. Owing to the fact that many important insurance com¬ 
panies in India are non-Indian, the question of investment 
of their funds is one of peculiar interest from the point of view 
of developing the banking resources of the country. No 
statistics have been placed before us to show what portion of their 
funds is invested in India and how much outside; but it is believed 
that much of their income is invested outside the country tO' 
the detriment of the development of the country’s resources, and 
it is therefore urged that these companies should be compelled by 
legislation to place an initial deposit with Government and to 
invest a fixed proportion of the premia received by them in the 
country in approved Indian securities. We consider it essential 
for the economic development of the country that all insurance 
companies doing business in it, whether Indian of non-Indian,, 
should by a judicious investment of their funds assist in the pro¬ 
motion of public utility undertakings and the finance of the trade 
and industry of the country generally. We, therefore, recom¬ 
mend that legislation may be undertaken to render it obligatory 
on all insurance companies, Indian as well as non-Indian, to lodge 
an initial deposit with Government and to invest, and keep invest¬ 
ed, a fixed proportion of their premia funds in approved Indian 
securities. What the proportion should be may be determined by 
Government after investigating the situation in the light of the- 
necessary statistics. 

Provident Funds. 

663. To a limited extent, provident funds started by public 
bodies and corporations fulfil the same object as insurance schemes 
in promoting thrift. 

The benefits of the provident fund are being gradually extend¬ 
ed to the employees of charitable and educational institutions and 
private commercial and industrial concerns, large as well as small, 
throniriioi't the country. We understand some of the joint-stoclE' 
banks quote special rates of interest for the deposit of such funds. 
The value of all possible encouragement given by banks to 
institutions having as their object the promotion of the saving 
habit cannot be overestimated. 

Investment Trusts. 

662. In Great Britain and the United States of America, In¬ 
vestment Trusts have been instrumental in fostering the saving 
and investment habit of the people to a considerable extent. 
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Several witneBses have recommended that Investment Trust? 
should be formed in India and have pointed out that there is scope 
for them and that there are also men of ability available to manage 
them. One drawback pointed out, however, is the high rates of 
interest for money ruling in this country as compared with those 
prevailing in England and America, w’hich w'ould reduce profits. 
In our opinion the establishment of Investment Trusts is a matter 
for private enterprise and may be looked upon as a possibility, as 
the banking and investment habit grows in India. We, tiierefore, 
do not jnake any special recommendations in this connection. 

Growth of the Cheque H.\bit. 

663. The increasing use of negotiable instruments of credit is a 
certain indication of the growth of the hanking habit. Tlie most 
important of such instiumeiits is the cheque. Evidence is forth¬ 
coming from all directions of a substantial increase in the number 
of cheques which daily pass through the Clearing Houses. The 
recent abolition of the stanq) duty on cheques appears to have con¬ 
tributed materially to a more extensive use of the cheque not only 
in the Presidency towns and other big commercial centres, but 
also in the mofiissil. The co-operafive banks also recorded a rise 
in the number of new accounts opened and the cheques issued by 
them. There is, however, still a large portion of the population 
to whom the cheque system i.s a mystery. It has yet to under¬ 
stand and appreciate the tacility and the security a clieque currency 
iiffords both to the drawer and the payee. 

664. One of the most serious oirstacles that impede the growth 
of the cheque habit in this country is the illiteracy of the 
[reople. The cheque sy.steni presupposes ,i certain degree 
of literacy which is lacking in this country. Even among.sr the 
literate classes only a few can correctly draw' up a clieque in the 
English language in which the cheque-books of most of the lianks 
are printed. A single erasure or a mistake vitiates (he instrument. 
There is, therefore, a general demand for the use of the vernacular 
in this and other departments of hanking and we have referred to 
it in the chapter on Commercial Banking. Among tlie oilier sug¬ 
gestions put forward by the Provincial Committees with a view 
to popularizing tlie cheque habit, there are a few which call for 
the assistance of Government and the hanks. To these we desire 
to invite special attention in this chapter. 

665. Government can assist materially in spreading the cheque 
system in rural areas by accepting freely payment of land revenue 

•by cheque. Such payments .are now, under certain conditions, 
accepted at treasuries which are managed by the branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India. Very few people are, however, in a 
position to avail themselves of this facility. The number of such 
branches is limited and they are situated mostly at district head¬ 
quarters. It is, therefore, suggested that the facilities for pay- 
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lUMit of laud revenue by cheque may be extended to taluka su^ 
treasuries and district treasuries. We support this suggestion. It 
is also suggested that all material payments should be made by 
Government by cheque. The Bengal Committee makes definite 
proposals on the subject, which we commend for the consideration 
of Government. 

Some of the Provincial Committees have suggested that local 
bodies should .similarly encourage the use of cheques. We re¬ 
commend tliat all municipalities and other local bodies should be 
a.sked to consider the feasibility of making and accepting payment 
by cheque on account of salaries to some of their employees and 
other items of receipts and disbursements. 

GGu. Banks can encourage the clieque habit by providing 
adequate facilities for prompt encashment of cheques over the 
counter. Merchants and traders sliould also be encouraged by 
hanks to use cheques as far as possible instead of currency in the 
settlement of transactions in up-(;ountry markets in connection with 
the movement of crops. A wide-spread u.se of cheques in these 
markets would assist greatly the development of the banking habit 
with the small traders. We should like to emphasize the fact that 
tlie circulation of cheques in the money market and the mobility 
of ti.e hanking resources of the country largely depend on the faci¬ 
lities given hy banks for transfer of fijnds from one centre to 
another. 

AF.ED for R.AVINGS ASi50CIAT10N.S. 

66v. Wo have referred above to the need for concerted and con¬ 
centrated ell'ort on the work of stimulating thrift and mobilizing 
small amounts of savings and directing fhera to channels of produc¬ 
tion. Some of the Provincial Committees and witnesses have 
suggested the inauguration of savings associations or thrift com¬ 
mittees on the lines of the National Savings Associations in 
England. These organizations were started during the war in con¬ 
nection wnth the issue of war loans and were so successful that after 
the war their activities have been continued. There is now in 
England a National Savings Committee guiding a large number of 
National Savings Associations, which are local associations formed 
to help their members to invest in the National Savings Certifi¬ 
cates. We support in principle the formation of such associatioiw 
in al.> provinces. The educative effect of such organizations work¬ 
ing systematically in different parts of the country, with the zeal 
and spirit of service essential in a cause of national importance, 
would he immense. By active propaganda for encouraging small 
saving.s, by providing means for the collection of such savings and 
by pooling them for remunerative investment in approved secu¬ 
rities, they would succeed in promoting the saving tiabit among the 
young as well as the old, in overcoming the timidity of the small 
saver and in familiarizing him with practically safe and profitable 
means of investment. 
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EEGULATIO]^ OP BANKING. 

Need for Regulation. 

668. Serving as repositories of ihe cash resources of all classes 
of individuals and institutions, the banking institutions of a. 
country exercise a very powerful influence on the economic life of 
its people. Banking business has, therefore, been regarded, as 
qua,si-public in its nature, warranting legislation for safeguarding 
the interests of depositors on whose confidence rests the entire 
banking structure of a nation and for ensuring and fostering the 
growth of banking on sound lines. Restrictions are imposed on 
banking operations in .some form or another in different countries 
according to their requirements. In the United States of America, 
Canada and other countries there are special l)anking laws. In 
England apart from the Companies’ Act there is no special enact¬ 
ment for the regulation of the business of banks, but the purpose 
of legislation in matters not specifically provided for by the Com¬ 
panies’ Act is there served by the tradition, convention and case 
law that have grown up as the result of the experience of gene¬ 
rations. 

Existing position in Indi.a—The Indian Companies Act. 

669. Joint stock banks in this country are at pre.sent governed 
by the Indian Companies .‘Kct in regard to various matters such 
as constitution and incorporation, articles of association, share 
capital, maintenance of registers of members, management and 
administration, meetings and proceedings, qualification, appoint¬ 
ment and liability of directors, restrictions on commencement of 
business, debentures and floating charges, maintenance of books 
and accounts and publication of statements and balance sheets, 
investigation by the Registrar, inspection and audit, service and 
authentication of documents, arbitration, and compromise, winding 
up and appointment of liquidators, removal' of defunct companies 
from the register and offences and legal proceedings. There are, 
however, certain matters in regard to which the Act draws a dis¬ 
tinction between banks an(^ other companies and pre.scribes special 
provisions applicable to banks. These provisions are set forth in 
brief below ;—• 

(1) Section 4 .—Prohibits partnership exceeding ten in number 
from carrying on the business of banking unless it is registered 
as a company, or is formed in pursuance of an Act of Parliament or 
some other Act of the Governor General in Council, or of Royal 
Charter or Tetters Patent. 

(2) Section 32 .—Requires that an annual list of members, etc., 
should be prepared and filed with the Register, and a note appended 

( H8 ) 
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to i’cna E requires that banking companies should add a list of all 
tljeir {)laces of business to the above-mentioned list. 

t;i,i Section ilequires tliat the balance-sheet shall be in 

the form marked E jn tJie Third Schedule, or as near thereto as 
circumstances admit, and Form F requires that in showing book 
debts a distinction should be drawn between those considered 
good and in respect of wliich the bank is fully secured 
and those considered good for which the bank holds no 
security other than the debtors’ £)ersonal security, and exempts 
hanks from the obligation to show provision made for bad and 
doubtful debts which has to be shown in the balance sheet in the 
■case of all other companies, 

(4) Section 13(i .—Bequires every company being a limited bank¬ 
ing comj)any lo make a statement in Form (i in the Third Schedule, 
or as near thereto as possible, before if commences business, and 
thereafter on the first Monday in February and the first Monday 
in August in every year. 

(5) Section 188 .—Provides that the local Government may 
appoint one or more inspectors to investigate the affairs of a bank¬ 
ing company on the application of members liolding not less than 
one-fiftli of the .shares issued, the jirojiortion in the case of any 
•otlier company liavirig a share capital being one-tentli of the shares 
issued. 

(Gf Section i4b .—Provides that if a hanking (:om|)any lias 
branch hanks beyond the limils of India, it .shall be .sufficient if the 
auditor is allowed access to such copies of, and extracts from, the 
hooks and accounts of any sndi branch as have been tran.smitted to 
the head office of tiie company in British India, 

(7) Serf ion 2.0.9 —Re(|uire.s a hanking company, which was in 
existence on 1st May, 1R82, lo give notice fo account holders of its 
intention to reiri'ter as a limited c-oinfianv at least 30 days before 
registering. 

670. It appears to Jje the general opinion that the Companies 
.\ct touches only the fringe of the problem of hanking 
legislation and tliat there .should be some legislative control 
over the operations of hanking institutions which at present 
?tand almost exclusively outside the pniwiew of the Indian Cotn- 
panies Act. In fact, the question of legislatioti for the regulation 
of banking has engaged the. attention of the Government of India 
md of the public for several years. In a letter addressed by the 
Government of India to the provincial Governments in the year 
1013, it w’as stated that it was not, the intention of Government 
0 attempt to control all the numerous forms of banking operations 
cnown under various names which w'ere carried on in this country 
n business centres either by foreign or indigenous agency. It 
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was added that siiniJurly it was uot proposed to iuelude iu the 
seojie of such legislatiou the regulation of a fomi of hanking undei- 
taken by indusuial companies wliich received deposits during their 
birsy season in order to linanee the business of the firm, but that it 
.was proposed only to exatuine the desirability of attempting lo 
impose restrictions on the use of the term "bank ’ or hankers 
or its equivalents such as "Banking Agents”, "Banking Socie¬ 
ties”, etc., by individuals, partnerships or companies who con¬ 
ducted banking bnsine.ss on lines which were unsound and likely 
to imperil the security of credit. It was pointed out that in the 
first place it was for consideration whether the term "bank’V 
"hankers”, etc., .should not be restricted to companies registered 
under the Indian Companies Act and it was stated that it would 
appear desirable that, at least for the future, the term "bank”, 
"bankers", etc., should not be allowed to be used except by regis¬ 
tered companies and that Government would be prepared to con¬ 
sider the question of [lermitting the then existing companies to 
cfiutinue their business on their undertaking the regular publicn- 
tion at six-montldy intervals of balance-sheets audited under the 
provisions of Section 144 of the Indian Companies Act. It was 
added that it ivould follow from the.se suggestions, if they proved 
capable of adopiion, rhat institutions that would Ihereafter posse.ss 
the name and prestige of "hanks" should he suhject to certain 
restrictions, Tlie views of local Governments, Chainhers of 
Commerce and otiur public bodies interested in the (piestinu were 
invited, and the ivjilies received revealed a body of opinion in 
fiivonr of legiskilion requiring that institutions styling themselves 
"hanks” shotdd he registered under the Indian Companies Act and 
should limit their Inisiiioss to what is generally known as banking. 


Mkho ] ()k SnK.ci.M. B.vnk Act. 

071. We are not in favour of elaborate banking regulation; 
and restrictions dealing wdtb matters wdiich had best be left to tin 
discretion and sense of re.spon.sibility of the directorate and tin 
management; such restriction is at times likely to do more barn 
than good and to hamper the activities of Lanks. At the aam 
time, we are of opinion that the existing provisions in th 
Indian Compaiiies Act governing banking companies are inade 
qiiate. Several important matters having a vital hearing on qiie; 
tions such as the initial organiz.ation of banks, their efficier 
management and stability, ]irovisions for supervision and examinf 
tion and publication of accounts, the safety of .sharohnldcrs an 
depo.silors and the development of hanking generally on Roun 
lines remain to be provided for. We do uot suggest that it 
necessary to provide for all these matters hv legislation. Son 
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can be met by suitable provisions in the niemoraiulimi and articles 
of association of the different banking companies according to their 
respective requirements, subject to the approval of the Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies; some might be left to the control of 
directors and the supervision of auditors; while some would lie 
within the purview of the Ileaerve Bank when it is estaldished. 
Nevertheless there will remain certain matters which, in our 
opinion, will have to be provided for by legislation. 

672. There arc two ways in which the existing regulations- 
can be amj)lified ;— 

(1) by the promulgation of a special Bank Act comprising 

the necessary provisions governing all banking 
institutions, and 

(2) by the amendmenc and amplification of the Indian Com¬ 

panies Act so as to provide for the additional matters 
which require to be dealt with by legislation. 

G7i:l. We prefer the first alternative which will, in our opinion, 
be more convenient to the public as well as to the banks, and we re¬ 
commend that a special Bank x\ct may be iiassed comprising the ex¬ 
isting regulations embodied in the Indian Companies Act with the 
modifications and additional provisions rec-oramended below . Tlie 
foreign banks operating in India should be brought within the 
purview of the Act to the extent indicated in the report and pro¬ 
vided for in the Act. 

674. Various suggestions have been made to us for legal jtrovi- 
sions regulating the organization and functioning of banks. Most 
of them are apparently made in the light of the experience of various 
witnesses concerning the failures of banks in the past. We have 
already pointed out in Chapter II that some of the early banks came 
to grief owing to combination of trading with banking. Various 
other reasons have been given by different witnesses for bank 
failures, b\it an analysis of their statements shows that the root 
cause of the disa.ster can be traced to defective management. For 
instance, some of the principal causes of failures mentioned by 
them are : 

(a) di.shonest management; 

(b) incompetence of directors who have been found to be 

“too innocent of banking practice or business pru¬ 
dence’’ to check the manipulations of designing 
directors or managers; 

(c) bad and speculative investments; 

(d) unrestricted loans given to directors or concerns in which 

they were interested; 

(<!) injudicious advances; 


2 d2 
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{/) utilizatiou of short-tenii deposits for long-term loans; 

{(j) insufficient paid-up capital and an unduly large propor¬ 
tion thereof held in immovable property ; 

(/t) insufficient reserves; 

(i) insufficiei\t liquidity of funds. 

Some of tlie witnesses have rightly pointed out that the failure 
of some banks could also be ascribed to want of co-operation among 
banks for joint action in the hour of need, absence of a central bank¬ 
ing institution from which timely assistance could be obtained and 
lack of any organization through which schemes for amalgamation 
could be put through. 

075. We ])ro]^x)se to classify our recommendations concerning 
the additional provisions which should, in onr opinion, be incor¬ 
porated in the proposed Act under the fallowing heads: 

(1) Organization, 

(2) Management, 

(3) Audit and Inspection, 

<4) Liquidation and .Amalgamation. 

(1) ORC.ANiz.vnoN. 

670. 'I’he incoriioratioti of a banking concern muler an Act of 
the legislature involves an obligation to comply with certain 
general requirements laid down therein. While such provisions 
cannot prevent friuid or mismanagement, they ensure a minimum 
standard of efficiency and integrity in the cond\ict of business of 
the institution. 'J'he Indian Companies Act requires, under 
Section 4, that more than ten partners wishing to carry on the 
business of banking must form tbemseives into a company and get 
it registered under the Act. The term “banking” has not, 
however, been defined in fhe Act and the (piestion has often been 
raised as to wlictlicr any and every cv)nccrn choosing to .style it.self 
a bank should be allowed to use tHe fermV 


definition of "Banking”. 

077. Nowhere has a definition of “banking” been evolved which 
has met with general acceptance. None of the banking enact- 
nifivts of different countries that we have seen incorporates a defi¬ 
nition of the term “bank” or “banking business”. Nor instance, 
the framers of the Bank Act of Canada are content with' merely 
interpreting the term “bank” as meaning “any bank to whicb 
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this Act applies”. In England the Bills of Exchange Act says; 
“banker” includes “a bodj^ of persons whether incorporated or not 
who carry on the business of banking”. The Negotiable Instru¬ 
ments Act of 1881 of our country takes us no furtlier. Section 3- 
of the Act simply lays down that the teim “bankers” includes 
“also persons or a crjrporation or company acting as bankers”. 
In reply to our questionnaire sonie of the witnesses have expressed 
the opinion that no attempt .should be made to define the term 
“banking” by legislation, lest it should give rise to technical diffi¬ 
culties. Others, however, consifler it necessary that there should 
be a legal definition. Several ingenious definitions have been 
suggested by a few witnes.ses and some of tlie Brovincial Com¬ 
mittees.* Fairly exhaustive and helpful as these suggestions are, 
we find that the task of defining the term “bank” or “banker”, 
which has been regarded as well nigh impossible in other countries, 
is much more so in India where a definition cannot be drawn up 
without excluding many firms of indigenous bankers and indi¬ 
viduals who do a considerable portion of the financing of the 
country. 

078. It may be mentioned that in his 'T.aw of Banking” Sir 
John Paget, after reviewing legal decisions, sums up the position 
as follows :— 

No one and no body, corporate or otherwise, can be a ‘banker’’ 
who does not— 

(1) take deposit accounts, 

(2) take current accounts, 

(3) issue and pay cheques drawn on himself, 

(4) collect cheques, cro.s.sed .and uncros.sed, for his customers.. 

But a person or body corfiorate may in his opinion do all of these 
things and yet not be a “banker” ; for in addition to the abore- 
nentioned requirements, 

(5) banking must be apart of the man’s known occupation, 

(6) he must hold himself out as a banker and the public 

take him as such, 

(7) there must be an intention generally to get a living by 

so doing, and 

(8) the banking binsiness conducted must not be subsidiary 

or ancillary to another bu.siness or other busines.ses 

carried on by the same concern. 

The only true road to safety”, .adds Sir John Paget, “linth for 
le public and the banker, lies in the scheme, piopnnndcd by those 

* Vide Bombay pafa- 286 ; Bengal para. 464 ; Burma para. O.IS. 
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best qualified to judge, of an authorative and conclusive register 
of bankers. This, completed after investigation by a legally quali¬ 
fied tribunal and amended by the same as occasion may require, 
would supply a means of rciuly reference and prompt decision, open 
-to the bank clerk and public alike.” 

670. For the purpose of the Enemy Banking Business Buies, 
1918, which for a period of at least five years after the war 
forbade any banking business to be carried on in the United King¬ 
dom by a company which was an enemy-controlled corporation, 
"bankitig busine.ss” was defined as follows : — 

“lleceiving money on current account or on deposit; accept¬ 
ing bills of exchange; maldng, discounting, buying, 
selling, collecting or dealing in bills of exchange, 
promissory notes and drafts whether negotiable or 
not : buying, selling or collecting coupons : buying 
or selling foreign exchange by cable-transfer or other¬ 
wise : issuing for subscription or purchase or under- 
w’riting the issue of loans, shares or securities ; 
mak'ing or negotiating loans for commercial or 
industrial objects ; or granting and i.ssuing letters of 
e.redit and circular notes : except in so far as such 
operations form part of and are for the purj)ose of and 
incidental to the conduct of a business carried on 
for other purposes by the company, firm or individual 
by whom such operations are transacted.” 

680. We have referred above to the Government of India’s 
communication regarding the de.sirability of imposing some restric¬ 
tion by legislation on the indiscriminate use of the term “bank”, 
or “banker”, by individuals and firms whose business has no 
relation to banking properly so-called. We have also referred to 
the general body of opinion elicited by this communication. The 
subject was touched upon by the Koval Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1!)'26. In paragraph 162 of their report 
they suggested that “ the term ‘ bank ’ or ‘ banker ' 
should he interpreted as meaning every person, finn or company 
nsing in its description or title ‘hank’, or ‘banker’ or ‘banking’ 
and every company^ accepting deposits of money subject to with 
drawal by cheque, draft, or order”. They recognized, liowevcr 
that in view of the siiecial conditions of indigenous banking ii 
India, this matter would require more detailed consideration thai 
they had been able to give to it and they recommended that i 
should be further examined. 

681. Having examined the question further, w^c find that tlv 
difficulty^ pointed out by I ho Commission is one which cannot h 
fully met by any legal definition or any restrictive or regnlatin; 
provision of the haw. What is really needed is a register c 
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ijaiilcer.s without a hard and fast definition and we are of opinion 
that the situation in India a.'i regard.s indigenous bankers will 
best be met by an arrangement for the enrolment of .such 
bankers as members of a. recognized a.s.sociation. 

1)82. In Cliapter XX7II we have suggested the formation of a 
Bankers’ Association. It has been suggested by llie foreign 
experts that the members of the .\ssoriation may affix to fheir 
names the appellation, “Member of the Bankers’ Assoraation , 
which wmuld carry with it the status of a recognized banker. We 
approve of this .suggestion which, if adopted, wonld render it un- 
neees.sary to restrict bv law the use of the terms “bank” and 
“hanlrer” and their equivalents. The mere teian “banker’’, as 
used in this country, would be shorn of much of tlie prestige it 
now conveys, after tlie appellation “Member of the Bankers 
Association’’ comes into vogue. As regards companies, using the 
term “bank’’ or its “equivalent’’, and desiring to be incorporated 
under the Bank Act, we recommend that the .Act should lay down 
that adequate provisions regarding the subjects mentioned in para¬ 
graphs 700, 700, 710, 712, 714 to 717, 721 and 731 of this chapter 
should be incorporated in the Memorandum and Articles of Asso¬ 
ciation of a company which wants to make use of the word “hank” 
•or the words “savings bank”, “banking company”, “banking 
house”, “banking association” or “banking institution”, or any 
word or words of import equivalent thereto in connection with its 
operations. We also recommend that an existing company using 
any such title sliould arrange to conform to such provisions within 
five years after the Banking Act is passed, failing which registra¬ 
tion in its existing name should he cancelled. 

Banks registered under the Indian Oo-operative Societies 
Act or under any special charter or enactment such as the Imperial 
Bank of India .Act, and banks registered under laws of other eoun- 
tiies, will be exempt from the operation of this provision. It wonld 
also he open to any unregistered firm or individual to use the term 
“hank” and it appears to ns to be diffienlt to devise any means 
fiy which they can be prevented from doing so. 

Licensinf) of Banks. 

383. It lias been suggested to us that all individuals and (irms 
loiug Ijanking busine.ss, excepting joint-stock banks incorfiorated 
.mder tlie Indian Companies Act and societies registered under the 
?o-operative Societies Acts, should tie compelled by law to take 
lut licences which would impose certain restrictions on their work- 
ng. We consider tlii.s suggestion impracticable in the existing 
■ireumstance.s. Indigenous bankers wlio now finance the bulk of 
he internal trade of the country would not suliject themselves to 
my such restriction and banking in this country has not developed 
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to such an extent as to admit of tlie withdrawal of a largo niunber 
of indigenous Ijiinkers and private biinkiug firms from tlie field of 
banking. 

Cf>4. We, however, recommend lltat any bank, Tiidian .or non- 
Indian, wishing to do banking biwineifs in India should he required 
to take out a licence from the Iteserve Bank when it is established. 
This is partly necessary in the interests of depositors and partly 
for giving the Be.serve Bunk some control over the banks operating 
in the country. Licences .sltoidd be freely panted to the already 
established banks and it would be the business of the licensing 
authority to see tliar tlie [)rovisions of the law and any other condi- 
ti«)ns specified in the licences are complied with. Bo far as thi.s 
proixj.sjil applies to non-Indian banks we have already dealt with 
it in |Kiragraph 4ol of our Tleiiort. 

685. We may explain that the object underlying the proposal 
in the preceding paragraph is to ensure a systematic. deveh>[)ment 
and extension of joint-st<x-k hanking and not to impede in any way 
free comijelitioii. Having regard to the present stage of literacy 
of the people, we consider it essential that a bank should be orga¬ 
nized on certain recognized principles of banking and that no in- 
.stitiition calling itself a bank should start oiierations without 
obtaining a licence from the Reserve Bank. Having regard also- 
to the present stage of development of banking in the country,, 
we consider it essential that there should be a jwlicy of encourag¬ 
ing exi»an8ion of Ijatikiiig in areas where there is need for it and dis¬ 
couraging the imi hi plica lion of hanking institutions beyond the 
needs of business in ])articidar localities. We have no doubt that 
the Re.serve Bank would be willing to encourage the cxisinsioii of 
banking as mucli as po.ssible and Ihut its policy in granting licences 
would be influeiufd solely by the '•oiitideralioiis of llie economic 
interests of the country. As pointed out by us in chapter XIX, 
even the foreign hanking experts, who are generally not in favour 
of the intnxiuction of a licensing system, recognize that the Reserve 
Bank may be trusted to act in this respect “in a sound and im¬ 
partial way”. They, however, take exception to the reasons giver 
by ns in support of the pro|K)8al. They consider that the pro¬ 
tection of interests of depositors by means of licences will be s 
dangerous responsiliility fo)- the Reser\'e Bank to undertake. W( 
have not suggested that such responsibility should devolve on tin 
Reserve Bank. Wltat it would do among other things, hefon 
issuing a licence, would be to sec that the financial position of ! 
new bank and the general standing and reputation of its directorab 
are such a.s to admit of its being allowed to deal in credit. Licens 
ing implies preliminary investigation a.s to the fitness of a’ 
institution to comnience work and enforcement of the con 
ditions of the licence. But it carries no assurance and n 
guarantee concerning the efficiency or integrity of its futur 
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management, and is not likely to bo construed as conveying svich 
a guarantee any more iltan registration under the Indian Com- 
jianies A.ct at present or under the Banking Act in future will convey 
a guarantee. We do not, therefore, share the apprehension of the 
e.xperts that in suggesting that rhe Beserve Bank should be the 
authority to issue licences to new franks we are asking it to irnder- 
tako a dangerous respon.sibility. 

G8C). The other reason given Iry us in support of the proposal 
for licensing banks is that the Eesorve Ifank may thereby obtain 
some control over the banks operating in the country. If the 
Bank had the authority to issue licences, it wcuki be easy for it to 
get all banks to conform, as a condition governing the grant of 
licences, to certain gerreral requirements regarding the preparation 
and publication of slaternents of their accounts. It would further 
be able, as pointed out by the Bombay Cliamber of Commerce and 
mentioned by ns in paragraph 447, to control the evil of over¬ 
crowding of banks at certain places. It is not suggested by us 
that by Auerely having the authority lo gi'ant licences, the Beserve 
Bank would be able to obtain ftdl control over the operations of 
the banks doing business in the counti-y. While, therefore, we 
agree with the foreign experts that such control should be obtain¬ 
ed by tba Reserve Bank by means of its discount rate and its open 
market fiolicy, we see considerable advantage in the Reserve Bank 
being im^ested with additional ])owers to exercise general control 
over the banking system of the country. 

087. We have already recommended in Chapter XIX that the 
opening of a new branch by an existing bank should be subject 
to the approval of the Reserve Bank. 

688. It lias lieeu suggested that there should be^ a provision in 
the Act requiring the permission of the Central Bardiing Authority 
for opening savings banks. It is urged that small depositors who 
are attracted by the term “savings hank” need special protection. 
We are not, however, in favour of this proposal. It has been 
customary witli lnud<s in this cooutry to maintain savings banks 
departments and by offering special terms in respect of savings 
deposits they have succeeded in attracting considerable amounts 
of small savings and thus mobilizing the resources of the com¬ 
paratively poorer section of the population. Moreover, shoidd the- 
proposal be ado]ited, a highly anomalous situation would be created. 
While the banks registered under the proposed Act would be sub¬ 
jected to such a restriction, it would be open to those not so- 
registered and remaining outside its purview to receive savings 
deposits and run savings banks departments. 

680. We recommend that there should be a provision in the 
Act requiring that every institution doing banking business in 
Ih'itish India, other llian a foreign bank, should have a majority 
of natural born or domiciled Indian directors. We are of opinion 
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that such a provision is essentia! for tlie regulation of a service 
of national importance sucli as banking. We consider that some 
safeguards are necessary to prevent the control and management 
of such a service passing into foreign hands and that unless non- 
nationals are precluded from luiving a preponderating voice in the 
management of banks operating in this country, it would not be 
possible to give effect to any national policy that might be evolved 
for the development of banking in the interests of Indians. 

GOO. For the sanio reasons we recommend tlnit no nev' bank 
other than a foreign bank should be allowed to operate in British 
India unlcs.s it has a, majority of Indian sliareholders and is incor¬ 
porated miller the Indian law. 

61)1. Some of our colleagues* are unable to subscribe to the 
views expressed in tlie preceding two paragraphs. 'I'hey consider 
that in the case of banks started by private initiative it is nndesir- 
alde 10 lay down any restrictions by legislation on the rights of 
shareholders to clioose tlieir own Jirectoi-s and on the free transfer- 
ability of sliares, and that these matters should be provided for 
in the Articles of Association as is done in most other countries 
■of the world. They are inclined to think that the accejttance of 
the pro))Osals in the two preceding paragraphs must convey an 
implication tliat promoters of Indian hanking companies and the 
.shareholders of these companies are less likely to secure a protec¬ 
tion of national intcre.-its liy their voluntary action tlian citizens 
in other counti ies; and they are unable to subscribe to any pro¬ 
posals which may convey this implioation. The Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the United States 
in a bulletin issued in B)’2t) has pointed out that the examin.ition 
of the laws of several Europea.n countries shows tliat nearly all 
these countries provide equal rights for foreign .shareholders, though 
Spain, Boumania, Sweden and Norway have definite restrictions 
on foreign capit.al in the develo[»ment of their national resources. 
Blit even in Spain the restrictions are only applied to hanks and 
coraiianies which have any direct contractual relationship with 
the Government or uliich are concessionnaires of public sorvice.s. 
The Director has fuithef observed that most countries permit 
coiporations to make tlicir own {irovisions regarding shareholders’ 
rights and that the absence of definite laws has resulted in many 
private measures restricting foreign shareholders. Those of our 
colleagues who differ from us in regard to the recommendations 
in paragraphs 689 and 690 therefore consider that the practice 
in otlicr countries and the absolute discretion given in paragraph 
699 of oiir Beport to directors of hanks to refuse, to register 
transfers of shares without assigning any reason do not justify 
any restrictive and safeguarding measures except when any bank’ 

* Sir Bhuroii'li'iv Nath Mitra, Sir Hutili Cookp, Mr. F. V. Riishforih. Dr. 
Hvder. Messr.i. W. Lamond and R. W. Buckley, Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul 
<Jaiyum and Mr. G. K. Devadhar. 
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obtains some concession from the State. In the latter case, the 
executive government or the legislature will be fully justified, in 
their opinion, in stipulating for measures calculated to prevent 
the control and management passing into foreign hands. 

Proltihiiion of acLivities other than banhinrj. 

69‘2. There is a consensus of opinion among Vvitnesses that 
banking business is not compatible with trading, and we concur 
in this opinion. There have been instances on record in which 
banking in.stitutions came to grief liecau.se of their trading opera¬ 
tions or close contractual relations with trading concerns. Of these 
the. most conspicuous instance is that of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla w'hose connection wdth a trading firm led to a colossal drain 
on its resources and brought about its ruin. We have already 
referred in Ohapter II to the failure of some of the banks in¬ 
augurated during the days of the East Indian Company owing 
to the combination of banking with other business and specula¬ 
tion. We, therefore, recommend that the .-Vrticle.s of Associa¬ 
tion of a banking conifiany should prohibit activities other than 
banking and that the Act should give powers to tne Kegistrar of 
Joint-Stoctk Comiianies to refuse the registration of banks the 
Articles of As,sociation of which are not in accordance with the 
provisions of the law' in regard to this matter. He should also 
refuse the registration of hanks if the .Articles of .issociation do 
not make adequate provisions in regard to the other matters referred 
to below. 

Managing Agency System. 

093. It has been suggested that the managing agency system 
as a[)[)licd to joint-stock bank.s in India is both unnecessary and 
undesirable and that, before it is too late, there should be a statu¬ 
tory provision prohibiting the advent of managing agents in the 
field of banking. Whatever justification there may be for the 
managing agency system in the sphere of industry, banking is 
not a business in which the need for such an agency ought ever 
to bo felt. We, accordingly, recommend that the Bank Act 
should prohibit the organization of a bank on the managing agency 
system and provide further that any arrangement made subse¬ 
quently for conducting the management of a bank under such a 
system .shall be void. The object we have in view' is to prevent 
long-term agency contracts being given to firms or individuals 
creating, so to say, a hereditary title to the agency. 

Capital. 

694. One of the advantages of incorporation of banka under an 
Act of legislature is that it render.s it possible for Government to 
prevent the growdh of mushroom banks with insufficient capital. 
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which in the natine of things would have a less extensive distri¬ 
bution of risks and would be less able to Avithstand sliocks 
than banks of larger size. There is nothing, however, in the 
Indian Companies Act to require the provision of a minimum 
caqiital or to prevent a new concern of doubtful pretejisions from 
placing its authorized capital at a high figure, out of all proportion 
to its 2 mid-up capital, with the object of giving an exaggerated idea 
of its resources and i7iisleading the public. The Statistical Tables 
relating to Ranks iit India give glaring instances of so-called banks 
that had no difficulty in starting business in the absence of any 
legal obligation to provide a minimtim amount of capital. Six 
out of the sixteen banks that failed, or w^ent into liquidation in 
1927, had practically no paid-up capital. The paid-up capital of 
one was only Es. SOO, of another Es. 1,400, and the capital of tw'o 
more was less than Es. 5,000 each. Similarly, of the thirteen 
banks that failed in 19'28, four had tio paid-up caitital and not even 
any subscribed capital. The paid-tip capital of one was only 
Es. 2,780, of another Es. 8,804 and of a third Es. 5,000. 

095. Most of the witnesses are of opinion that it is necessary 
that the legislature should prescribe a minimum amount of capital 
which a banking company must raise before it commences opera¬ 
tions and that it should also prescribe some definite relationship 
between the authorized and subscribed capital and between the 
subscribed and paid-up capital. In pre-scrihing a statutory limit, 
however, care, has to ho taken to see that it does not preclude the 
possibility of the opening of small banks in areas which are. not 
served by hanks at pre.sent. We are of opinion that in the existing 
stage of development of hanking in this country a minimum capital 
of Es, 50.000 siioiiId be sufficient. We, therefore, recommend that 
the new .-\ct should provide that a bank registered under the Act 
should not commence fuisiness until its paid-up capital is at lea.st 
Es. 59,000. We are also of opinion that the authorized capital of 
a hank .should not lie more than double tlie sub.scribed capital and 
that the paid-up capital should not be less than 50 per cent of the 
subscribed capital before commencement of business. 

096. Our proposals regarding capital requirements have been 
made in respect of joint-stock banks with limited liability. Under, 
Section 70 of the Indian Companies .4ct the liability of a director 
or directors of a limited company may, if so provided by the memo¬ 
randum of association, lie unlimited. It is not intended that the 
capital requirements suggested by ns should be made applicable to 
such banking companies also. 

Maitifcnnnce of Regifttcrfi of Mcrnhcr,’;. 

097. The Indian Companies .\c,t provides for the maintenance 
of a register of inemhcrs and tlic preparation of an annual list of 
members. It is suggested that there slioiild he a separate index 
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of the names of members of a banking company for ready refer¬ 
ence and inspeclion by shareliolders, as is provided for by section 

of tlie (Phiglish) Companies Act, sub-section (1) of which runs 
as under:— 

“Every company having more than fifty members shall, 
unless the register of members is in such a form as 
to constitute in itself an index, keep an index of 
the names of the members of the company and 
shall, within fourteen days after the date on which 
any alteration is made in the register of members, 
make any neces.sary alteration in the index.’’ 

VVe approve of this suggestion and recommend that a similar 
provision may be introduced in the proposed Act. 

698. It has been suggested that there should be a provision 
requiring institutions doing banking business in India to keep 
a separate register of shares owned by non-nationals. We support 
this suggestion. 

Bciii/itmtion of Transfern ol Shurcu. 

099. The Articles of Association of a bank generally enqjower 
its directors to refuse to register transfers of shares, whether fully 
or partly paid, without assigning any, reason. It has been repre¬ 
sented to us that sometimes such authority is wrongly and arbitra¬ 
rily exercised. It is suggested that in the case of fully paid 
shares no such power should vest in the directors or that the 
directors should be required to give reasons for refusal so that the 
aggrieved shareliolders might have tiie opportunity to appeal to 
law. We are not in favour of restricting in any way the discretion 
of the Hoard of Directors of a bank to admit or not to admit any 
person as a member of the company. It is, however, a, matter 
which may be met by provisions in the .Articles of Association, 
should it 1)0 considered necessary by the iiromoter.s or shaieholders 
TO restrict the powers of the directors in respect of registration of 
transfers of shares. 

700. The Articles of Association of hanking companies also 
contain a danse prohibiting a member from being present at or 
voting at a meeting unless he has been possessed of shares of the 
lamk for a certain jieriod before the meeting is held. It is sug¬ 
gested that the period should not exceed six weeks and that some 
safeguard he provided against directors unduly putting off regis¬ 
tration of transfers with a view to bringing a shareholder within 
the operation of the danse. We are of o|)inion that it is for the 
company to provide in the Articles of Association the period during 
which a member should have held its shares before being entitled 
to take part in its proceedings. In order, however, to prevent 
unnecessary delay in the registration of itransfers, we recommend 
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that there should be a provision in the Bank Act requiring the 
directors to decide within two months of the date of presentation 
of transfer deeds to the bank whether the transfers shall be 
registered or not. 

Registration of mortgages and charges. 

701. It is .suggested that particulars of mortgages and charges 
created by a bank on its own assets, which would under section 
109 of the Indian Companies Act be void if not registered with the 
Registrar, .should also be filed with the Registrar of the province 
where the bank has branches, so that those who are dealing with 
the branches can have better means of ascertaining the nature of 
such transactions which vitally affect the credit of the bank. We- 
approve of this suggestion. 

702. It is also suggested that in the event of a bank acquiring 
immovable property which may bo already subject to a prior charge 
of any such kind as would, if it had been created by the company 
after the ac(pusition of the property, hav'e been required to be re¬ 
gistered under section 109 of the Companies Act, it should get 
particulars of such prior charge registered. The principle under¬ 
lying the suggestion is that it makes no difference whether a bank 
itself creates a charge on its assets or acquires assets subject to a 
prior charge. This principle is recognized in England w'here under 
section 81 of the (English) Companies Act, 1929, the duty of re¬ 
gistering such charges is imposed on a company registered in 
England. We recommend that a similar provision be introduced' 
in the Bank Act. 

703. Another suggestion is that satisfaction of a mortgage should 
be recorded before the Registrar. Tliis is not compulsory under 
the present law, and it has been represented to us that persons 
searching tlie Registrar’s record are frequently misled in conse¬ 
quence. We support this suggestion also. 

(2) Management. 

Provision of Reserves. 

704. On the soundness of o. bank’s policy concerning the distri- 
btition of profits among the shareholders, and the allocation of a 
portion thereof to the reserve fiiitd, depends its stid)ility as well 
as prestige. The law's of several countries require banks to set 
aside, before declaration of dividend, a prescribed minimum share 
of their net profits for the building up of a reserve fund w'hich 
would enable them to meet losses Avithout depleting their capital. 
Under the National Bank Act of America, every bank is required 
to alloc.ate 10 per cent of its net profits to reserve until it reaches 
20 per cent of the capital. Moreover, the Comptroller has the 
discretion to decide that dividends shall not be paid at all, if 
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in l)is opinion the reserve .ilreacly built up is not substantial. 
Under section 59 of the Canada Bank Act, the rate of dividend 
is limited to eight per cent per annum until the bank lias a 
reserve fund equal to at least 30 per cent of its paid-up capital 
after all the appropriations necessary for ascertained and estimat¬ 
ed losses have been made. In Japan under the new Act (1927) 
no dividend can be declared until one-tenth of the profits is 
appropriated to the re.serve fund. Various suggestions liave, accord¬ 
ingly, been made to secure a sound banking jjolicy in India by 
strengthening the resei-ves of a bank. It is suggested that the 
allocation of profits to dividends should be forbidden until all 
preliminary and flotation expenses have been paid, and that 
thereafter the distribution of profits should be restricted so as 
to provide for adequate sums being set aside for depreciation of 
dead stock and investment and reserve fund. Some would prohibit 
the declaration of a dividend, while othert would set a limit to 
the rate of dividend, until the reserve fund amounted to the whole 
or a prescribed proportion of the paid-up capital. Others, again, 
would have an equal projxtrtion of the net profits declared as 

dividend and taken to resen'es. In this connexion we cannot too 

strongly emphasize the fact that the fii'st essential of a banking 
system is sound management and that if that is wanting, no legis¬ 
lative provision for strengthening it;, reserves or its financial posi¬ 
tion generally would he of much avail. In view, liowever, 
of the fact that banking in this country is yet in its infancy, we 

recommend that there should be no distribution of dividend in any 

year until a bank has set aside, for being taken to the reserve 
fund, an amount equal to at least 24 per cent of its paid-up 
ca[)ital and that this restriction should be in operation until the 
reserve fund equals the paid-up capital. 

70.). In addition to the reserve* fund, a prudent board of 
directors generally builds up from annual profits a secret reserve 
W’hich is not disclosed on the balance-sheet. It is on this secret 
reseiwe that it mainly relies to meet unforeseen losses, leaving 
untouched the reserve fund disclosed in the halance-.sheet and 
causing as little uneasiness as possible to depositors and share- 
liolders. The need for such a secret reserve in a well-managed' 
bank is generally recognized, and we call attention to this practice 
merely to emphasize the fact that the provision we have sugge.sted 
should bo regarded as an absolute minimum and not ns a rule of 
perfection. The minimum prescribed bv law often tends to be¬ 
come the maximum and that is one of the reasons whv the legis¬ 
lature generally shrinks from regularizing by law matters such 
as these, thereby taking off the shoulders of the management their 
responsibility in regard thereto. From the point of view of 
.sound management, we consider it important that managers of 
banks should not be conT'ent with the annual accretion to the 
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reserve 1‘uncl of the niininium aiuount suggested by us and that 
they should review their position from year to year and make 
such further provisions for reserves as circumstances may re- 
<juii'e. 

Cosh Reserves. 

706. Several suggestions liave l)eeii made for requiring hanks to 
I’.old minimum reserves of casli. Such a piovision is considered 
necessary to prevent the cash re-serves of a bank being deplcitd to 
a point which miglit endanger its solvency. The United States of 
America is, however, tlie only inqiortant country that has prescrib¬ 
ed minimum reserve requirements. In the early days of banking 
in that country many banking institutions kept practically no 
rc! 5 erves with the i-esult that their outstanding notes depreciated 
in value with disastrous effects on the monetary system. \\e are 
not in a position to say whether the banks in India maintain a 
sufficiently liquid position throughout the year. The figures given 
for the closing day of the J'earh- or half-yearly period can scarcely 
be taken as an index to the actual ilay to day position of the banks. 
Nevertheless, \ve do not consider it desirable that there should be 
statutory provisions on the subject. While there are many ways 
•of evading tlic legal requirements in this res 2 )ect, there is also the 
danger of the statutory minimum being regarded as the maximum 
in relation to a josition which clianges from day to day and which 
in our opinion rcciuiies to bo regulated with care and loresight 
rather than by rule of thumb. The question of the inter-relation 
of loans, deposits and reserves, and of the maintenance from day 
to day of an adequate ratio of fluid resources to time and demand 
liabilities is one that in our opinion had best be left to the discretion 
of the management and the. conliol of the directors. \\'ben the 
Eeserve Bank is established, the jnemher hanks will be required 
to keep with that Bank a deposit of a certain percentage of their 
time and demand liabilities, in addition to their till money. 
Irrosjtective of the other advantages of such a system of ruobiliz.a- 
tion of the reserves of the banking institutions of the country, it 
would mean a distinct improvement on the existing position re¬ 
garding the maintenance of cash reserves. 

Regulation of Loans. 

707. Various suggestions have been put forward wutli a view to 
Tegulatmg advances made by a hank and ensuring a sound loan 
poUcy. It is suggested that the total clean advances made by a 
bank or its advances against immovable property should not 
•exceed the paid-up capital. Another suggestion is to impose this 
restriction only during the first five years of a bank’s existence. 
It has also been suggested that banks should not be allowed to 
grant any loan on the security of their own shares. Some witnesses 
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have also expressed their opinion that advances to an individual 
without security should be limited; that a hmit should be fixed to 
the total amount which may be advanced to any single individual 
or to any single concern and that the limit should be absolute and 
should not exceed a fixed proportion of the bank's capital. 

708. Underlying these suggestions are sound principles of bank¬ 
ing to which a prudent banker would willingly subscribe. The 
reason for limiting the amount of loans that may be given on the 
security of immovable property is that they are not liquid. They 
are ordinarily made for long periods of rime and the mortgages 
given as security are not readily realizable as is the case with stocks 
and bonds and liquid assets. The object of imposing restrictions 
on the amount of credit that may be allowed to any single person 
or corporation is to insure a relatively Wide distribution of risks. 
These are, however, matters in regard to which there can be 
no hard and fast regulations. We are of opinion that they should 
be left to the discretion of the management and the control of the 
Board of Directors. 

709. The question of making loans on the secnirity of a bank’s 
own sto<-k, however, stands on a different footing. The objection 
to such loans is that they lead to abuses that have proved disastrous 
in the history of the banks of this as well as other countries. We 
have suggested above that no bank should be allowed to commence 
business until it has collected a certain amount of capital. Were 
a bank to make loans on the security of its own stock and were 
the amounts advanced used as a means of purchasing additional 
capital stock of the bank, a large amount of the bank’s capital 
would be borrowed from the bank itself and it may not be able 
to realize the securities against which it has lent money should it 
be necessary to adjust the account. We are, therefore, of opinion 
that there should be a provision in the • Articles of Association of 
a banking company prohibiting such loans. 

710. Similarly, the Articles of Association should provide for 
limitation of loans to directors and managers and members of the 
staff. 

711. The auditors of a bank, however, stand on a different 
footing. The duties they are required to perform are such that 
Ihey should be absolutely independent of the management and 
ihould have no business relations with the bank which might 
;ompromise their position. We are, therefore, of opinion that as a 
natter of public policy advances to an auditor or a member of a 
irm of auditors of a bank, either jointly wTtTi other persons, or 
everally, on short mr long-term, with or without security, should 
e prohibited. If any person after being appointed an auditor of a 
ank becoriies indebted to it, his office should thereupon become 
a cant. 

2 E 
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Restrictions on borrowing powers. 

712. A bank’s Articles of AsBOciation generally give wide powers 
■of borrowing to the directors. It has been represented to us that 
some statutory limitations are necessary and that the amount 
borrowed by a bank should have a definite relationship to the paid- 
up capital. We are inclined to leave t^is matter also to be met 
by suitable provisions in the Articles of Association. We are, 
however, definitely of opinion that the uncalled capital of a bank 
is its creditors’ security and should not be allowed tc be mortgaged. 
We accordingly recommend that there should be a provision in the 
Bank Act expressly prohibiting banks registered under the Act 
from creating at tmy time a mortgage or a charge on their un¬ 
called capital or any part thereof. 

Qualifications, Appointment and Voting power of Directors and 

Officers. 

713. Several suggestions have been made regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of directors, their disqualification for and retirement or re¬ 
moval from office, the qualifications of managers and managing 
directors, their voting power, etc. The Articles of Association 
‘usually contain provisions regarding such matters as the appoint¬ 
ment and retirement, of directors, and we see no necessity for 
statutory provisions in regard to these matters which it is mainly 
for the shareholders to regulate. 

Proxies. 

714. It is suggested that, as provided in section 31 of the Canada 
Act, no manager, officer or clerk of a bank sliall vote either in 
person or by proxy, or hold a proxy for the purpose of voting, and 
that the general form of proxy should be prohibited entirely. We 
are of opinion that the right to vote in their capacity as share¬ 
holders which under the existing practice is conceded to the 
officers and other employees of a bank should not be taken away 
from them but that such employees should not be allowed to hold 
proxies for the purpose of voting on behalf of any other share¬ 
holder. We do not, however, suggest any statutory inhibition, 
but recommend that the Articles of Association should contain a 
suitable provision regarding the voting power of the officers and 
employees of the bank and the holding of proxies by them. 

715. It has also been suggested that the general form of proxA 
■should be prohibited but that, if allowed, the maximum period o 
its duration and validity should not exceed three months. Thi 
also is a matter which, in our opinion, should be met by a suitabli 
j iovision in the .Articles of Association. 
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Voting power of individual shareholders. 

7.16. It is further suggested that the voting power of individual 
shareholders should be limited with a view to preventing the possi¬ 
bility of control of an institution passing into the. hands of a single 
shareholder or group of shareholders. The existing practice in this 
c-oimtry as well as in other countries allows one vote for each share 
held by a shareholder in a joint-stock concern, and we are not-pre¬ 
pared to recommend any change in this practice. It is possible, 
however, that the promoters of a company may desire to provide 
safeguards against individuals or groups of individuals acquiring 
a controlling interest in it. We, therefore, suggest that this matter 
may also be provided for in the Articles of Association. 

Validity of Votes. 

717. Articles of Association of banking companies made the 
Chairman of a meeting the sole judge of the validity of the votes 
tendered at the poll. It is urged that it is undesirable to vest such 
power in the presiding authority. It is generally provided in the 
Articles that objections to the legality of a vote tendered at a 
meeting should be raised at the time of the jxill. This, it is stated, 
causes hardship, as it is not possible for a shareholder present to 
he aware of the 'lalidity, or otherwise, of votes tendered by other 
shareholders, and it is urged that the right to object subsequently, 
to invalid votes should not be taken away from the members of a 
bank and the jurisdiction of the court thus ousted. We are of 
■opinion that these too are matters which could best be dealt with 
by a suitable provision in the Articles of Association. 

(3) Audit .and Inspection. 

Appointment of Auditors. 

718. Banks’ accounts are now audited by professional 
uditors. Under section 144 of the Indian Companies Act, 
10 person can be appointed or act as an auditor of any company 
■ther than a private company unless he holds a certificate 
mm the local Government entitling him to act as an auditor of 
ompanies. This requisition is subject to the proviso that the Gov- 
rnor General in Council may by notification in the Gazette of 
•idia declare that members of any institution or association specifi- 
1 in such notification shall be entitled to "be appointed and to act 
1 auditors of companies throughout British India. The 
ipointment of auditors of a bank vests in the shareholders, hut it 
IS been pointed out that the management has considerable 
flnence with regard to their appointment or reappointment. One 
the witnesses calls attention to the C.anadian practice of appoint- 
g auditors only from among the list of auditors selected from iitlQ 
madian Bankers’ Association. Another Avitness suggests that 

2 E 2 
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firms of auditors of long standing and experience should be given 
special licences or certificates to act as auditors to banks. On the 
other hand, the Council of the Indian Society of Accountants and 
Auditors are of opinion that all persons whoso names are enrolled 
on the Indian register of accountants under the authority of the 
Governor General in Council under the Indian Companies (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1030, may be appointed as auditors of banks. They 
strongly oppose the idea of restricting the selection of bank auditors 
to only a few among the qualified auditors and suggest tliat there 
'•fiould be a provision in India on lines similar to those prescribed 
6y section 5f5 of the Dominion of Canada Bank Act of 1023 which 
imposes a restriction on the period of appointment of the same 
persons as auditors of banks. It is also suggested that there should 
be two auditors, one appointed by the directors and tlie other bv 
the shareholders.' It is believed that snidi an arrangement would 
minimize the possibilities of the auditors conniving at any irregu¬ 
larity' committed by the management or by the directorate. After 
careful cainsidcration, in consiiltafior. with the foreign experts, of 
all the suggestion;; made to us in regard to the appointment of 
auditors, we have come fo tlie conclusion that the existing arrange¬ 
ments need not he disturbed. Under the.«e arrangements share¬ 
holders have the right to ap]X)int auditors, and so long as this right 
remains unfettered, it is open to them to make the best possible 
selection. 

710. It has been suggested to us that it should be illegal for 
directors of a bank to vote as shareholders or to solicit proxies 
for the appointment or removal of auditors. We do not agree that 
the rights of directors as shareholders should in this respect be in 
any way trenched upon in the manner suggested. 

720. It has been brought to our notice that the atfairs of certain 
hanks revealed the fact that their auditors had passed over importan' 
matters which should have been brought to the notice of the share 
holders. Section 282 of the Indian Companies Act lays down tha 
whoever in any return, report, certificate, balance-sheet or othe 
document wilfully makes a. statement false in any material part 
cular, knowing it to be false, shall he yamishable with iniprisor 
ment and shall also be liable to fine. It does not, however, prt 
vide any penalty for omitting to make a statement. It ht 
also been rey)repented to ns that there i.s an increasir 
tendency to insert an indemnity clanso in tlie Articles of Associ 
tion of joint-stock companies in India, whereby directors ai 
auditors are relieved from liability for negligence in the dischar 
of their duties. Section 152 of the (English) Companies A 
renders void any such provision, whether contained in the Artie.’ 
of Association or in any contract with a. company or otherwise, 1 
.exenqiting any person (whether an officer of the company or n' 
ernploved by the company as auditor from, or indemnifying h 
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Rgainst, any liability which by virtue of any rule of law would 
otherwise attach to him in respect of any negligence, default, 
breach of duty or breach of trust of w'hich he may be guilty in rela¬ 
tion to the company. On the analogy of this section it is suggested 
that the indemnity clauses in the Articles of Association should 
be declared void. We do not support this suggestion. We recom¬ 
mend, however, that there should be a specific provision of the law 
rendering officers or auditors of a bank liable for omission to state 
material facts in their reports and in the presentation of the 
accounts of a bank. 


Remuneration of Auditors. 

721. We understand that under the Indian Companies Act the 
remuneration of auditors is fi.xed at general meetings of share¬ 
holders but that auditors are frequently paid by the management 
additional remuneration for doing accountancy work or for render¬ 
ing special professional services and that such remuneration is not 
brought to the notice of the shareholders. We are of opinion that 
any payment to any auditor on any account in addition to the 
amount of remuneration fixed at a general meeting of shareholders 
•shall be invalid unless fixed or confirmed by the shareholder.?. 

Audit of Branch Accounts. 

722. Auditors appointed by shareholders of banks do not always 
audit the accounts of a bank’s up-country branches. Sub-section 
(3) of section ll-l of the Indian Companies Act does not lay any 
obligation on them to conduct sucli audit. It provides that in the 
case of a banking company, if the company has branch banks 
beyond the limits of India, it shall be sufficient if the auditor is 
allowed access to such copies of and extracts from the books and 
accounts of any such branch as have been transmitted to the head 
office of the company in British India. The auditors, therefore, 
rely on certified returns furnished by branches. It has been 
suggested to us that such returns should be certified by qualified 
local auditors at the places where such branches may have been 
situated. The foreign experts are, however, of opinion that the 
proposal is not practicable and would be too costly. We agree. 

Additional Outside Audit. 

723. Several witnesses have expressed the opinion that audit by 
pecial examiners, in addition to that carried on at present by pro- 
essional auditors appointed by shareholders, will have a very 
alutary effect. It has been suggested that the duties of examiners 
ppointed for such outside scrutiny should be not merely to examine 
he accounts of a bank, but also to appraise its financial position and 
3 suggest ways to improve the latter. On the other hand, the pro- 
osal is opposed by some witnesses on the ground that such a 
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system of audit would tend to throw on the outside examiners the 
responsibility which should be borne by the management and the 
directorate. Any form of control or inspection which should in 
any way detract from the responsibility of the management is in 
their opinion obnoxious. We concur in this opinion. The sug¬ 
gestion for the appointment of outside auditors appears to have 
been the result of the experience of failures of banks. Such 
failures were, however, mainly due to laxity of management and 
supervision, and the institution of an outside audit would in our 
opinion leave a loop-hole for an unscrupulous or inefficient director¬ 
ate to shelter itself behind the screen of such audit. We have 
already suggested in paragraph 720 that the law should be strength¬ 
ened in this respect by rendering auditors liable for omission to 
state material facts. 

Inspection. 

724. Under section 138 of the Indian Companies Act share¬ 
holders of a bank holding one-fifth of the shares issued can apply 
to the local Government for investigation by inspectors. This 
proportion, it is urged, is very high and acts as a definite handicap 
in the case of hanking companies having a large share capital. It 
lia.s, therefore, been proposed that it should be reduced to one- 
tenth. Considering tliur credit institutions need all possible pro¬ 
tection against any proceedings likely to shake the confidence of 
the public, we are not in favour of the proposed alteration in the 
existing provisions of the Iaw\ For the same reason we are nor 
in favour of the proposal that applicants for the investigations of 
hanks’ affairs by inspectors should be exempted from giving 
security for payment of the cost of the enquiry. Under clause 
(3) of section 141 of the Indian Companies Act expenses of the 
enquiry are payable by applicants unless the Government direct 
that they shall be paid by the bank. It is suggesteJ that the 
expenses shall be borne liy the State if it results in a prosecution 
and in all other cases by the hank, unless otherwise dirccied. We 
are unable to support this suggestion. 

Form of Balnnce-sheet. 

725. There appears to be a general demand that balance-sbeetf 
should contain more information than what is embodied therein 
at present. Form F of the balance-sheet prescribed by the Indiar 
Companies Act is not considered comprehensive enough; and it is 
suggested that the manner in wliich accounts are drawm up a 
present leaves much to lie desired, because even those who an 
conversant with account-keeping are unable in many cases to gang 
from the balance-sheets the actual position of a bank concernin 
assets and liabilities. This, it is urged, is one of the reasons wh 
many people hesitate to rely upon balance-sheets of banking institr 
tions. Some suggest that balance-sheets should be published f 
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least once a year in a recognized form. Others suggest that there 
should be half-yearly, and a few even monthly, balance-sheets in. 
prescribed forms. In addition, it is suggested, a bank should issue 
a fortnightly or monthly statement of its liabilities and assets m 
a form prescribed by the Keserve Bank or by the Government of 
India. Several witnesses have suggested that foreign banks work¬ 
ing in India should also be required to publish their balance-sheets. 
According to some witnesses, private bankers and firms should also 
be required to file their annual balance-sheets or statements show¬ 
ing the business done by them during the year. It is stated that 
the various exemptions and privileges allowed by law to a private 
limited company are inconsistent with a private limited company 
doing banking business and using the word “bank” in its name. 

726. Among the definite suggestions put forward as regards the 
evision of the existing form of the balance-sheet the most import- 
,nt are those for obtaining more detailed particulars concerning 
>ook debts, loans to directors and officers, and investments. 

727. Under ‘book-debts’ witnesses have asked for numerous parti- 
ulars regarding the difTerent .securities against which the debts are 
ecured, debts guaranteed by directors of banks, debts due by 
)int-stock companies guaranteed by managing agents, etc. In 
le form of balance-sheet which we have suggested later on we 
ave not included such particulars. It is not in consonance with 
le practice followed by banks in other countries, nor is it in the 
iterests of the shareholders to give such details. 

Original Form F of balance-sheet included the following item 
1 the Assets side ; 

Book debts (distinguishing in the case of a bank between 
those considered good and in respect of which the 
bank is fully secured and those considered good for 
which the bank holds no security other than the 
debtor’s personal security, and distinguishing in all 
cases between debts considered good and debts con¬ 
sidered doubtful or bad. Debts due by directors or 
other officers of the company or any of them either 
severally or jointly with any other person to be 
separately stated in all cases). 

On the Liabilities side of the balance-sheet w^as an item 
revision for Bad and Doubtful Debts”. 

Where a bank had a bad debt w’hich was written off and 
reV>y expunged, there was no que.stion of showing it in the 
ince-sheet. As a general rule, it was not the practice with 
banks to show doubtful debts. If they did not write them 
as bad, they created a specific provision out of profits (or out 
ome existing reserve account) to the exact amount of tUe doubt- 
debts. . In such a case the debts were for practical purposes 
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expunged, though, in fact, they still remained on the books; for 
instance, if a debit against the debtor A.B. had a corresponding 
credit in the A.B. provision account (or some such account), wnen 
a balance-sheet was taken out at the end of the year, the debit and 
credit referred to would cancel out and the balance-sheet would 
accordingly not show the doubtful debts or the corresponding pro¬ 
vision. In the year 19-27, however, the Bombay High Court held 
that this procedure was illegal and that as long as the debt due 
by A.B. was not actually expunged, so long must it be shown as 
a doubtful debt and so long must the provision be shown on the 
other side of the balance-sheet as “Provision for Bad and Doubtful 
Debts”. As a result of this decision, a notification was issued by 
the (Toverninent of India in that year by which Bonn F was 
altered so as to exempt banks from disclosing bad and doubtful 
debts, if such debts had been provided for to the satisfaction of 
the auditors. Some of the witnesses consider that the alteration 
is not an improvement but a “definite slide-back”. This change, 
they say, was effected without consulting the various interests 
involved. The original provision, they urge, was useful iu 
that it required the bank.s to bring to the notice of the share¬ 
holders the actual amount of bad and doubtful debts and put them 
on enquiry as to whether such debts were due to carelessness or 
dereliction of duty on the part of the management. After care¬ 
ful consideration of the question in all its bearings, we are of 
opinion that bad debts must be written off and that if full pro 
vision is made for doubtful debts, the figure of loans and advance: 
should be given in the balance-sheet after deducting the amoun 
of such provision. If, however, this has not been done, any balanci 
cf doubtful debts not fully provided for should be shovvn as indi 
cated in the form suggested by us. 

728. It is suggested that loans granted by a bank to a limite 
company, the directors of which are also directors of the lendin 
bank, should be separately shown and that similarly loans gramt 
to a limited company in which any of the bank’s directors ai 
members of the managing agents’ firm should also be stat< 
.separately. It is further suggested that loans granted by a bai 
to its directors, managing director, manager and secretary, inclu 
iiig the sum repaid by them during the currency of a financi 
year, should be stated separately in the balance-sheet duly clas: 
fied and that they .should not be mixed up under one heading wi 
Ihe loans granted by the bank to its other officers and employe< 
We liave taken this suggestion into onr consideration in drnw'i 
up the amended form of balance-sheet. 

7-29. It is also suggested that investments should be classifi 
under imjxjrtant headings such as (1) (rovernment paper, (2) imn 
Table property, (3) debentures, (4') shares or stock of joint-st( 
companies, and (5) shares in subsidiary companies, distinguish' 
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'between those quoted on a reooynized stock exchange and those 
that aie not so quoted. To cover all gilt-edged securities, it has 
been suggested that they should be classified for the purposes of 
the balance-sheet as Trustee Securities. It is moreover suggested 
that investments in .shares or debentures of companies in which a 
director of a bank is interested as managing agent should be 
clearly specified in detail. Further, it is pointed out that the mode 
of valuation is very elastic. The bank is not required to show its 
investments at either cost or imu'ket value, with the result that 
investments are shown in some cases at a valuation which may be 
neither the cost nor the market value. This position, it is urged, 
needs improvement, as instances have come to light in which 
appreciation in the market prices of investments was taken 
into account before the investments had been realized at 
those prices. It is, therefore, suggested that it should be made 
obligatory by law that all investments held by a bank should be 
valued for the purposes of its balance-sheet at or under market 
price and that this fact should be clearly stated on the 
the balance-sheet. We had the benefit of the advice of the foreign 
experts on the question of the basis of valuation of securities. 
They have expressed the opinion that the valuation should be at 
cost or market price, whichever is the lower. If, however, this is 
laid down definitely as a basis for valuation of securities, banks 
that w'oukl, with a view to building np a secret reserve, prefer to 
show' the valuation at a figure even lower than the cost or market 
price, whichever may be the lower, may be precluded from doing 
so. We are, therefore, of opinion that in order not to take away 
such option from them, the prescribed basis of valuation of secu¬ 
rities should be that the valuation should not be in excess of cost or 
market price, whichever is the low'er. 

730. Having examined the various suggestions placed before 
us for a revision of the form of balance-sheet, the more important 
of which have been mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, we 
have drawn np a form of balance-sheet w'hich in oud opinion should 
meet all practical requirements. It does not require l)anks ro give 
such details as may be inconvenient for them fo divulge and at the 
same time it embodies particulars which the shareholders are enti¬ 
tled to have to enable them to gauge the financial position of the 
banks. We recommend that this revi.sed form of balance-slieef, 
as given below, may be adopted in lien of the existing form. 
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FORM OF 

Balance-sheet as at 


Capital and Liabilities. 

Capital— 

Authorised Capital... .shares of Rs...... .each 

Issued Capital... .shares of Rs.each 

Subscribed Capital... .shares of Rs. each , 

Amount called up at Rs.per share . 

Leas — Calls unpaid ..... 


Rs. a. p. Rp- |a.j p. 


- 1 — I—! 


Add —Forfeited shares (amount paid-up) . 

Loaks orr Mortgage or Mortgage Debenture 
Bonds 

Reserve. 

(Details ot separate funds, if any, may be given.) 
Liabilities— 

Current and Savings Bank Deposits 

Fixed Deposits ...... 

Debts due to Banks, Agents, etc., fully secured 
against securities per contra 
Debts due to Banks, Agents, etc., unsecured . 

Bills payable. 

Sundry Creditors ...... 

Unclaimed dividends ..... 

Accepiances for Customers per contra . 

Bills for collection being Bills receivable 
per r^rdra ....... 

Pbofit and Loss- 

Balance as per previous Balancc-'‘hoet 

Less —Appropriation tiiereof .... 

Balance brought forward .... 
Profit since last Balance-sheet 


Contingent Liabilii’ies , 
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BALANCE SHEET. 

___.Limited. 

_ 19 . 

Property and Assets. 

Cash— 

Cash in hand and at Bankers 
Deposits at Call and Short Notice . 

Bullion in hand .... 

Investments— 

Gilt-edged and Trustee Securities . 

Debentures .... 

Other items ...... 

{N.B ,-—It should be stated here that the above- . 
mentioned securities have been valued on the 
basis that “ the valuation is not in excess of 
oost or market price, whichever is the lower ”. 

If the securities stand at a value in excess of 
that basis, the amount by which their value 
exceeds that basis should be given.) 

Bills receivable per contra .... 
Loans and other advances— 

Cash Credits and Demand Advances 

Loans ....... 

Bills Discounted. 

Sundry debtors and Debit balances 

[N.B .—The following statement should here be 
appended These Loans and Advances are 
shown after deducting full provision for doubt¬ 
ful debts.” 

If this has not been done, any balance of doubt¬ 
ful debts not fully provided for should b' 
shown in (3) below.] 

Included in the above-mentioned total are the 
following :— 

(1) Debts due by directors or officers of 

the Bank . . . . . ' 

(2) Other debts for the repayment of 

which a director i.s responsible as 
guarantor or otherwise 

(3) Doubtful debts not fully provided for. 

Due from Customers for acceptances per 
contra ..... 

Land and Buildings (at cost) 

Less —Depreciation written oflF 

Furniture and Fixtures (at cost) 

Less —Depreciation written off 

Other Assets .... 

Profit and Loss (giving in the case of a debit j 
balance details as far as possible as in the case i 
of credit balance). 

1 
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Profit and Loss Account. 

731. The Indian Companies Act does not make it obligatory on 
joint-stock companies to lay before the company a profit and loss 
8.cconnt every year. It has been suggested that banks in India should 
be required to publish such a statement e^ el■y year and that the form 
of this staternent should be pie.'^eribed. \Ve see no necessity lor 
any statutory provision prescribing the form of the statement. 
Most of the banks already append a statement of profit and loss 
account to their balance-sheets. In order that shareholders may 
have sufficient time to consider and discuss the Directors’ Report 
and the .statement of accounts, we recommend that the Directors’ 
Report together with the balance-sheet should be posted to the 
shareholders not later than ten days before the day of the meeting 
and that the necessary provision should be made in the Articles of 
Association. 


Form G. 

732. Under section 136 of the Indian Companies Act every 
banking company is required to make a statement in the form 
marked G in the Third Schedule of the Act, or as near thereto as 
circumstances will admit, and to display a copy thereof and, until 
the display of the next following statement, keep it displayed in a 
conspicuous place in the registered office of the company and in 
every branch office or place whei'c the business of the company 
is carried on. The existing form does not, however, inchide such 
particulars as are necessary to give an adequate idea of the liabilities 
and assets of a bank. It has, therefore, been suggested that in 
lieu of this statement an abstract of the balance-sheet may be 
displayed by the bank.s. We concur in this suggestion and recom¬ 
mend "that there should be a provision in the Act requiring banks 
to displays a copy of their entire balance-sheet in lieu of the state¬ 
ment in Form G and to continue to di.splny it until the next follow¬ 
ing .statement is published. 


Other Statements. 

73.3. Whether in addition to the balance-sheet banks should be 
required to prepare and publish olher periodical returns and state¬ 
ments of their liabilities and assets, and if^so, in what form, and 
at what interv.als, is a question which we think had better be left 
for the Reserve Bank to decide, when it is started. So far, ho\y- 
evei', as the exchange banks are concerned, wo have recommended 
that in addition to periodical statements provided for in the Reserve 
Bank Bill, annual statements showing their assets and liabilities 
relating to their Indian business, as prescribed by the Reserve Bank 
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from time to time, should be furnished by them to the Reserve Bank., 
as a condition of the grant of licence. Such statements should 
be exhibited by the exchange banks along with the balance-sheet 
at all their offices. The returns to be submitted by the banks to 
the Reserve Bank should be audited in such manner as may he 
prescribed by the Reserve Bank. 

Annual General Meeting. 

734. Section 76 of the Indian Companies Act requires that a 
general meeting of a banking company sliall be held once at least 
in every year and not more than fifteen months after the holding of 
the last i^receding general meeting. It has been suggested that 
for computation of time a distinction should be made between the 
ordinary annual general meeting and the extraordinary general 
meeting and that the annual general meeting to pass the balance- 
sheet, accounts, etc., must be held not only once at least in a calen¬ 
dar year but also not later than 12 months (instead of 15 months as 
at present j)rovided) from the date of holding of the last annual 
general meeting. We are of opinion that it should be sufficient if 
it is provided in the proposed Bank Act that the annual general 
meeting of a bank shall be held not later than three months after 
the close of the year. 

(4) IjIGltrOATION A.\D AMALGAMATION. 

735. If a Canadian Bank fails to meet any of its liabilities as 
they aecriie, it is taken charge of by a “Curator” appointed by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association. If within 90 days he is able to 
restore the solvency of the bank, it may resume business; other¬ 
wise the bank may be wound up. During the first three months 
of a bank’s suspension the stock-holders have a chance to raise 
funds and to restore the bank to solvency. If they'^ fail, the Curator 
gives place to a liquidator. It should be possible for a bank in 
India which finds itself involved in difficulties to be reconstructed 
or amalgamated with a strong one. Timely assistance in such 
ca.ses often averts di.saster to all concerned. We, therefore, recom-. 
mend that the law should permit a temporary moratorium on the 
recommendation of the Reserve Bank to prevent untimely and 
compulsory liquidation of a bank which is in difficulties. 

736. Amalgamation and reconstruction must remain a Matter of 
free negotiation and no legislation can assist in what would be an 
arrangement of mutual interest to the parties concerned. It is, 
however, suggested that the agency most competent to foster a 
movement for amalgamation is an Association of Bankers started 
on the lines of those in Canada and Australia. Others suggest the 
instrumentality of the Imperial Bank of India or the Reserve Bank 
of India. It is also suggested that if a .scheme for amalgamation 
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or reconstruction falls through, the Keserve Bank or an Association 
of Bankers, if such an Association exists, should be charged with 
the duty of giving, after examination of the assets of the insolvent 
.bank, a guarantee to facilitate advance payment to depositors, as 
was given by Government in the case of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla. We are of opinion that it should be one of the functions 
of the Reserve Bank, when established, to lend its advice and 
co-operation in cases of amalgamation or reconstruction of banks 
which are in difficulties. 

737. It has been suggested that there should be a provision in 
■the Bank Act requiring that there can be no amalgamation of 
banking institutions without the permission of the Central Banking 
Institution of the country. We see no nece,ssity for any .such pro¬ 
vision. Generally, amalgamations are not and cannot be carried 
out secretly. The approval of the shareholders of both the institu¬ 
tions has to be obtained and wide publicity is given to the pro¬ 
posal for amalgamation before it i.s effected. It is primarily a 
matter for the shareholders to decide and any interference with 
their obvious right to dispose of their property as they think best 
would, in our opinion, be unwarranted. 

Appointment of Liquidators. 

738. It is superfluous to stress the desirability of selecting an 
independent person as liquidator. One of the duties of a liquidator 
is to examine the affairs of a bank and to take such action against 
its officers, auditors or directors as may be necessary in the light 
of such examination. It has, therefore, been suggested that no 
person should be appointed liquidator of a bank if, before or at the 
time of apiipintment, he was its director, officer or auditor, or held 
any other place of profit under the bank. We, however, do not 
recommend any legal provision expressly prohibiting of such an 
appointment inasmuch as in certain cases, particularly in the case 
of voluntary liquidation, it may he considered desirable and 
-expedient to appoint as liquidator a person connected with the 
institution concerned and conversant wdth its affairs. 

739. It has been represented to us that at present creditors do 
not possess any effective control over the liquidation of an insolvent 
bank, although their .stake is probably the largest. The position 
in England in regard to the question of appointment of a liquida¬ 
tor is as follows : 

“Where it is proposed to wind up a company voluntarily, 
the directors of the company, or, in the case of a 
company having more than two directors, the majority 
of the directors may, at a meeting of the directors 
held before the date on which the notices of the meet¬ 
ing at which the resolution for the winding up of 
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the conipany is to be proposed are sent out, make a 
statutory declaration to the effect that they have 
made a full inquiry into the affairs of the company, 
and that, having so done, they have formed the 
opinion that the company will be .able to pay its debts 
in full within a period, not exceeding twelve months, 
from the commencement of the winding up.” (Sec¬ 
tion 2dUi. 

A winding up in the case of which a declaration has been thus 
made and delivered to the Registrar of Companies in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act is referred to in the Act as “a mem¬ 
ber’s voluntary winding up” and in such a case the right of 
appointing a liquidator vests in the company. A winding up in 
the case of which no declaration has been made and delivered as 
aforesaid is referred to in the Act as ‘‘a creditor’s voluntary winding 
up”. In such a case the creditors and the company may at their 
respective meetings nominate a person to be liquidator for winding 
up the affairs and distributing the assets of the company. If the 
creditors and the company nominate different persons, the choice 
of the creditors prevails and the person nominated by them 
becomes liquidator, provided, however, that any director, member, 
or creditor of the company may apply to the court for an order 
either directing that the person nominated as liquidator by the com¬ 
pany shall be liquidator instead of or jointly with the person 
nominated by the creditors, or appointing some other person to be 
liquidator instead of the person appointed by the creditors (sec¬ 
tion 239). Similar provisions are advocated in regard to the wind¬ 
ing up of banks in India. We consider, however, that the oE^ect 
in view will be met by a provision that in the case of voluntary 
liquidation of a bank the appointment of a liquidator shall be made 
by or with the approval of the Board of Directors of the Reserve 
Bank. 

740. It is also suggested that in the case of compulsory liquida¬ 
tion there should be provisions on the lines of the English Com¬ 
panies Act for safeguarding the interests of creditors by the super¬ 
vision of a committee of inspection or where there is no com¬ 
mittee of inspection by the Board of Trade. We bring this sugges¬ 
tion to the notice of Government with a view to such action being 
taken in the matter as may be considered suitable. 

Cttmmitlccs of Inspection. 

741. In the case of compulsory winding up, as well as creditors’' 
voluntary winding up, of a company in England, the (English) 
Companies Act, 1929, provides for the appointment of a committee 
of inspection consisting of creditors and contributories of the com¬ 
pany, or persons holding general powers of attorney from them, in 
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euch proportions as may be agreed on by the meetings of creditor* 
and contributories, or as, in case of difference, may be determined 
by the court (sections 199 and *240). It has been represented 
to us that in the matter of liquidation of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla tfie committee of investigation appointed by the creditors of 
that bank was powerless as it did not carry any such legal status, 
and a suggestion has been made that the Bank Act should provide 
for the appointment of statutory committees of inspection as in 
England. We accordingly recommend that provi,sion should be 
made in the proposed Bank Act for the appointment of committees 
of inspection in the case of compulsory as well as voluntary liqui¬ 
dation of a bank. 

ProtecAion of special classes of depositors. 

742. It has been .suggested that depositors of small amounts 
should be given protection and preference b\ law and that in case 
of liquidation savings deposits should be given priority over other 
deposits. It is also suggested that banks should be required by 
law to hold in reserve oO per cent of their current deposits, 25 par 
cent of savings deposits and 12| per cent of fixed deposits; that 
amounts lield by a single individual in current account and savings 
bank account up to Rs. .500 should be exempt from attachment 
under civil court decrees; that a s|X!cial cla.ss of deposits called 
“provident fund deposits" or “specific purpose deposits" tnay be 
created and that these deposits should be given priority in cose of 
failure of a bank with which such deposits are lodged. W^e are. 
however, not in favour of any preference being given to any cla.ss 
of depositors. 

Liquidation of non-Indian banks. 

753. It has been suggested to us that special safeguards should 
be provided for protecting the intere.sts of Indian depositors and 
creditors in the event of winding-up of non-Indian banks. We may 
mention that the view of the foreign experts on this question 
is that although on principle it would not be unreasonable to 
make such a provision, it would not be wise to do so inasmuch as, 
if every country where a foreign bank were working did the 
same, the bank would have to split up its assets against its 
liability in several countries and the position of the whole 
institution and perhaps of all the creditors would be weakened. 

We have carefully considered the difficulties pointed out by the 
experts, but having regard to the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
this country we recommend that there should be some arrangement 
under which the Indian creditors of a non-Indian insRtution taken 
into liquidation should have a prior claim on its assets in India and 
should also share in the general distribution of its assets outside the- 
country should there be a shortage in the assets held in India. 
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Acquisition of controUiiuj interest in banking insHlutions. 

7-44. It is proposed that banks slioald be prohibited by law from 
tc(|uii‘ing a controlling intore.st in other baiikiiig institutions vvith- 
)iit the disclosure of sucli information to the Central Banking In.^- 
itntion. It is ahso proposed that any party, lirni, institution or 
oinpuny which is nott-lnihan should he prevented Iron) acrjuiriiu, a 
ontrolling interest in any bank <ir company registered in India. 
Ve are unable to support these pro|)osals as we hold that it is a 
latter for the sliareholders to decide. 

Protection of bonks from unjust attacks. 

745. The desirability of protecting banking institutions against 
ild rumours and unjust attack-s ha.s lieen very forcibly btf)ug.it 
t our notice. Several witne.sses are in favour of some i»roteetion 
ling given to btniks against credit-wreckers and have suggested 
lat there should be a provision in law to the effeci that a certifi- 
te should be obtained from the .Advocate General or fniin the 
egistrar of Companies before any one institutes criminal proceed- 
gs against a banking company.* Others, however, consider that 
oh a remedy would he worse than the disease. The Advocate 
moral would ordy consider whether there is a primo^ facie ca.se 
d if he certified a prosecution, the iiosition of the bank would 
..■ome more serious and much worse than under tlie existing condi- 
ns. Moreover, it cannot be expected that the application for a 
‘tificate would be kept secret, so that even if the suggested 
nedy were provided for by law, it would prove inefificaciou-s. 

? are inclined to believe that concealment in such a case wotiid 
•e a- more harmful effect than a fidl disclosure. While, 
refore, we are not in a position to sngge.st am legal remedy, 
leave it to the legislature to consider whether any practical 
ledy can he devised to protect hanks from fri\nloiis proceedings. 

746. It is suggested that proceedings against banks should be 
ducted in camera. We find that under the present proe dure 
magistrate concerned lias the power to < ond'ict the rro-eediinrs 
'ameru and to make sufficient on(|uirics before a j'roeess is 
id. 

747. It has been represented to ns that a greater danger to banks 
I discontented shareholders is the fticility given by clause VI 
iction 162 of the Indian Conijiimies ,\cr under whicdi an appli- 
n may he filed for the winding-up of •• (•omr);mv "if the court 
opinion that it is just and equitable I ha I (he company should 
mind lip" : and that the panic created by such an ariplicatuin is 

’ to be greater than a criminal suit against the directors on 
deal grounds. It is. therefore, suggested that the danse should 
lended so ns to exclude banks and other credit institutions from 
leration. We cannot support this siiggiv-fii^ii. 
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Bear liaids on shares. 

748. Sometimes a bank’s credit is sought to be damaged by i 
bear raid on its ehares on the Stock Exchange, it is suggeste 
that this can bo offeodively checked by requiring that every selle 
of banks’ shares shall give the actual numbers of shares at tb 
time he sells them, 'hhis suggestion is based on Leeinan’s At 
in England (The Sale and Purchase of Bank Shares Act, 1861 
which curbs speculation in hank shares by insisting on the nnmhe' 
of the .shares or stock bought or sold being specifically stated : 
the contracts, or if there are no distinguishing numbers, the nam^ 
of the rcgi.stercd proprietors being mentioned. 'Wo regard this 
a measure of great importance for the protection of banks a) 
recommend that there should be a provision in the Act to the effe 
that it should be incumbent on every seller of banks’ shares to gi 
the actual numbers of the shares at the time he sells them. 
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BANKING EDUCATION. 

IRecounition or-' studies in coiniEnci.iE subjects including 

BANKING. 

749. Until the end of the last century coinmercial education 
appears to have received little attention in this country. Banking 
-education, which is a branch of higher commercial education, was 
not even thought of. During the last three decades, however, 
public interest in the question has been aroused and considerable 
impetus has been given to the systematic study of commercial 
-.subjects, including banking, wliich have been incorporated by 
almost all the Indian Univer.sities in the curricula for their exami- 
.•nations. In nearly all the ^iroviiices commercial subjects also form 
part of the ojitional subjects which may be taken at the varisiis 
-examinations held at the end of the intermediate and secondary 
school courses. Several schools and colleges specializing in com¬ 
mercial subjects hai’e been established in the princijml cities. Tlie 
number of students attetiding such institutions and reading •■'itlier 
for a diploma or a degree has been .steadily increasing. In the 
year 1928-29 there were 7 colleges wdth 1,599 students and 149 
scliools with 7,069 students imparting education in commercial 
subjects. The distribution of scliools and colleges by provinces is 
shotvn in Annexure A. 

Existing Institutions pbovjding facilities for commercial 

STUDIES. 

750. The institutions providing facilities for the study of coiii- 
mercial subjects, including banking, may be classified as follows :—- 

(1) Commercial schools preparing students for a certificate 

or diploma. 

(2) Secondary schools wdiere commercial subjects are taught 

as optional subjects or to wdiich separate commercial 
classes are attached. 

(9) Universities awarding either a special degree in Com¬ 
merce, or the general arts degree, after a study of 
economics and other cognate sciences. Theoretical 
instruction for the B.Com. degree is imparted either 
in a special Department of the University or at a 
separate institution specializing in such subjects and 
affiliated to the University. Examples of the former 
type are furnished by the Departments of Commerce 
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establislied by the Hnitary teaching Uuiveiyities of 
’Lucknow and Allahabad; and of tlie latter type by 
tlic Sydenliam College of Cominercc of tlie Itoiiibay 
I nivL’isitv and the Hailey College of Coniinerce 
affiliated to the Punjab University. 

(4) d’lte Indian Institute of Bankers. 

Tnii SYOKNHAM COliLEUE OK COJIMEECK. 

7bl. Tile question of recognizing tJie scientific study of coin- 
nierce was raised in Bombay in the year 11)05. .Ufter investiga¬ 
tion of the question tliiuugli a Committee, the Senate of the 
Bombay University adopted, in the year 1912, the Committee's 
recommendation advocating the institution of a degree of Bachelor 
of Cominene as the most suitable method of encouraging commer¬ 
cial education. In the following y'ear the Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economic.s w.a.s inaugurated by the fTOvernment of 
Bombay for training sludent.s for the degree. Under the old re¬ 
gulations of the University the subject of “Special Branches of 
Economics”, which included elements of Banking and Currency, 
was one of the compulsory .subjects prescribed for the examination 
for the B.Com. degree. Tiie new regulations adopted in 1925 
give prominence to the subject of Indian Currency, Banking and’ 
Exchange for the B.Com. examination. Those who take .Cdvaticed 
Banking as their optional subject arc required'to accpn’re a know¬ 
ledge of rhe Credit Orgaihsaiions of the jirincipai countries of the 
world, Banking Jjaw and J’ractice and Currency Problems. Candi¬ 
dates are required to have a fair knowledge of Economics, .^ccoiinr- 
ing, Commercial Ceographv, Public Finance, Mercantile T^aw, 
Modern Economic Development, Trade and Statistics, and of one- 
of the following optional subjects:— 

(D Advanced A'-counting and Auditing, 

(2) Advanced Banking, including Banking Law. 

(9) Ttic Organization of the Indian Cotton Industry, 

(4) -Actuarial Science. 

(5) Econom’cs of Transport. 

7,52. The Sydcnlimn College of Commerce is so far the nnlv 
institution preparing students for the B.Com. degree that has been 
affiliated to tlie Itonihay Universiry. The first exiimiuation for 
this degree was lield in tlie year 1919 when 50 eandidates sat for 
the examination. The number of candidatc.s that ap]ipnred for Die 
TWO examinations lield in tOHO was ]5o. Compared wirh the 
mmibor of candidates for other examinations, this increase in the 
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entries for tlie examination for the B.Coin. degree during the 
period of lifteen years appears to be very small, as will l)e seen 
from the following table :— 


Year. Xo. of uau'tiUates for the degree of 



B.A. 

B.Sr. 

B.Coin. 

1010 

7.SO 

.•>r> 

tin 

I‘.l.30 

. 1,491 


15:1 

It would 

appear I'roiii a .study of 

these ligures 

(hat cither 


graduates liaving tlio ll.Com. degree are not uiucli in demand or 
that the initial salary oll'ered to this class of graduates iind their 
prospects are not such its to attract many students. The statistics 
r(?g!irding the otlier (Universities m India also show that the B.C'oni. 
degree has not inncli attraction for youths at onr niiiversities (vide 
Annexiire B). 

753. Besides preparing students for the University examina¬ 
tion. the Sydenham Uollego of Commeree iirrtmges from time to 
time for .s|)ecial courses of evening lectures being delivered at the 
college on subjects of interest to those engaged in banking. 
•Among the subjects dealt with are banking, banking law, stock 
excliange securities, foreign oxebanges itnd btinkers as lenders. 
Those lectures are open to bank employees and others cither free 
of charge or on payment of a .small fee. 

(lOVEUNAtENT COMMERCl-AL INSTITUTE, C-ALCUTTA. 

7.54. The (foveriunent Commercial Institute in Ciilcntta also 
imparts education in banking by courses of evening lectures. As 
early as 1906 tlie Calcutta University recognized Banking and 
Currency as special subjects for the M. A. degree in Economics. 
It has also since instituted a Bachelor of Commerce degree, the 
syllabus for which covers .Accountancy, .Auditing, Banking and 
CuiTcncv, Business Orgiinizaiioii. Inland and Foreign Trttdc, Trans¬ 
port and Commercial tjaw. This is followed by tlie M. A. degree 
in Commerce, which requires a liigher form of training in these 
subjects. 


Other Institutions. 

7-5o. In some of the l.’uivcrsily cenlres. such as Bombay, 
Calcutta and liahoie, certain ttommercial institutions affiliated to 
the Universitio.q prepare .students for the degrees in.stitnted by 
Ibem. For instance, the Thiiversilies of Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Punjab and Agra wliich have during the last decade instituted the 
Commerce degree, htive made arrangements to prepare, students 
for the degree courses, which include Btinking. At Ijaliore, the 
Hailey Cojlege of Commerce and Economics has recently been 
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esfablished more or less on the model of the Sydenham College’ 
of Commerce in Bombay. The Madras University has a faculty of 
commerce and has made provision for a degree in commerce, but 
there are no arrangements for preparing students for the degree 
in any of the constituent or affiliated colleges. Provision is, how¬ 
ever, made by the University for a |)ost-graduate course extending 
over a year leading to a diploma in Economics and Banking, and 
Co-operation and Biiral Economics form an important part of the 
diploma course. It is in our opinion desirable that in every Uni¬ 
versity there should he some arrangements for the training of 
students at recognized institutions for the degree courses. 


ELEitENT.tnY INSTKUCTIOM IN COMMEliCI.AL SUHJKCTS. 

756. In nearly all the provinces commercial subjects are in¬ 
cluded among the optional subjects for the examinations held at 
the end of the secondary school course. Most of the commercial 
schools provide courses in shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping, 
banking and commercial geography, but a few have a larger variety 
of courses. There is a Government Commercial Institute at 
Madras and also at Calicut. There is also a School of Commerce 
at Vizagapatam, which prepares students for the Government 
Technical Examinations in shorthand, book-keeping, theory and 
practice of commerce, banking and commercial geography. In the 
year 1926 the Government of Bombay started two commercial 
secondary classes attached to the ordinary secondary schools at 
Bombay and Broach and instituted the Government Commercial 
and Clerical Certificate Examination. Eor the training of students 
for this examination they recognized several private institutions 
also. About the same time the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
Bombay, instituted the examination for a diploma in Commerce, 
similar to the Certificate of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
In the syllabus of studies for both these examinations banking 
bccupies an important place. In Bengal, apart from the University 
commercial classes, the most important commercial institution is 
the Government Commercial Institute, Calcutta. Several import¬ 
ant changes have taken place in the Punjab during the last few 
years. The Institute of Commerce, Lahore, was closed and in itf 
place a two years’ training class was started for matriculates at the 
Central Model School. Pre-matriculation classes were closed anc 
post-matriculation classes opened at 'Amritsar, Jullundur, Lyallpnr 
Multan, Jhang, Sialkot, Ambala, Kohtak and Ludhiana. In th< 
province of Delhi there are seven commercial classes attached h 
Secondary Schools and the Commercial High School has been recog 
nized by the Secondary Board of Education. In the United Pro 
vinces and in Bihar and Orissa there are very few commercie 
schools; in the Central Provinces and Assam there is none 
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Activities of the Indian Institute of Bankers. 

757. Recently the Indian Institute of Bankers has entered ihe 
field of banking education. The Institute was established in the 
year 1928 with the following among other objects ;— 

(1) To encourage the study of the theory of banking and for 

that purpose to institute a scheme of examinations 
and to give certificates, scholarships and prizes. 

(2) To promote information on banking and kindred subjects 

by lectures, discussions, books and correspondence 
with public bodies and individuals. 

(3) To collect and circulate statistics, and other information 

relating to the business of banking in India. 

(4) To maintain a library con.sisting of works on banking, 

commerce, finance, political economy, and kindred 
subjects. 

(5) To print and publish such newspapers, periodicals, 

books, or leaflets as the Institute may consider advis¬ 
able. 

758. It is the aim and intention of the Council of the Institute 
hat it should develop and function on lines similar to those of the 
Inglish Institute of Bankers, the activities of which are mainly 
rlucational. The Institute has already inaugurated an annual 
ssociate Examination. The examination was held in April 1930 
t no less than 43 centres. The number of entries for Part T of the 
nstitute’s Examination was 954 and for Part IT 191, the number 
' successful candidates being 421 and 114 respectively. 

759. The standard of this test is intended to be in all respects 
jual to that of the examinations held by the English Institute, 
/bile, however, the examinations conducted by the latter are 
ainly adapted to the needs of bankers in Great Britain, the 
ramifiations of the Indian Institute will closely conform to the 
?eds of bankers in India. There is no reason why Indian youths 
dng in India and working in Indian institutions should now read 
r the examinations of institutions outside the country, when 
ere are ample aiTangements for such studies and examinations 

India. 

760. In England most of the banks give a grant towards the 
penses of the tuition of their employees reading for the Associate 
amination, and they also give substantial rewards to those who 
ss the examination. In some of the banks the names of such em- 
wees are taken out of the routine staff list and filed in a special 
t marked “for promotion”. Similarly, in India importance will, 

doubt, be attached to the professional qualification which the 
soc.iate certificate implies. The exeminations of the Institute 
■ already recognized iiy some of the hanks and it is intended that 
ligh standard of examination shall be maintained. 
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761. It is necessary to add that the Institute merely holds ex 
amiiuitiojis. Jt is not a teaching body. It does not inaintai 
any school or staff for teaching, nor does it give any grant-in-ai 
to any educational institution for conducting classes. The conduc 
of e.xaininalions is not, however, the only branch of the Institute’ 
activities, in addition, it arranges for a series of lectures hein 
given by ex|)erts on various subjects of interest to bankers, i)art 
cularly with a view to assisting members in their studies for tl' 
Associale exaniinatioti. ’!’(» keen the rncinbers in diffeient parts < 
India, Biirnia and (’eyloii in touch wiili the activities of the Inst 
ttile, a journal is issued oveiy quarter and is supplied five of chan 
tc all inerabeis. Besides furnishing information relating to tl 
affairs of the Institute, the journal contains articles by iin]ioitai 
persons in the world of finance. Facilities for reading and studyii 
litemture on hanking, finance and kindred subjects have been pr 
vided by tlie establishment of libraries and reading rooms for met 
hers at Bombay and Calcutta. A nncleus of a library has also bei 
formed at Madras. It is the aim of the Council to open addilior 
centres at important places and to provide similar facilities at an 
centres. The number of members is now over a thousand and 
steadily increasing. Thus within a short time after ils establis 
rnent the Institute has extended its activities in different 3ir( 
tions, and it gives promise of being a powerful factor in the bauki 
system of the country, particularly in the sphere of banking edni 
tion. We have only one sngge,stion to offer for the extension 
its activities. It is. in our opinion, desirable that arrangeraei 
should be made by the Institute for University lectures and four 
of instruction at different centres in the subjects included in i 
cuiTiculuin of the Institute. 


(’O-ORDTNATION OF EFFORT HRTWF.RN BaNKS AND EOTTOATTONA] 

Tnstitttttons. 

7fi'2. No co-ordination of effort exists at present between 
Universities and the banks in India. The Universities do 
appear to have devoted much Ihought to the question of giving tl 
commercial courses a more practical turn than is the case at ] 
sent. On the other hand, banks do not appear to attach m 
value to the theoretical instruction in banking given in the 
mercial schools and colleges, nor do they provide facilities for ? 
plementing such instruction by practical training. A few ba 
give facilities to students preparing for the examination o** 
English Institide of Bankers, hut this is rather to enable 
students to be admitted to the examinations than to train them ^ 
a view to recruitment in the service of the banks. 

766. As a rule banks in India- do not provide any special fa 
ties for the training of boys in banking business. Judging from 
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inforinahoii available to the Committee, with the exceptions of the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Peoples Bank of Northern India, 
there is no bank in the conn try that has a definite scheme for train¬ 
ing young men in bunking business with a view to recruitment in 
the iiiink’s service. Under the Probationers* s<‘heme of the Imperial 
Bairk of India, preference is given to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bacliclor of Conunerce, to graduates of a recognized 
T'liivcrsity of the Unilod Kingiloni or India, to persons who have 
piis.<ed the ex.iniination of tiu- Institute of IkiidoMS in ICngland, 
Scotland, Indand or India, and to those who have had previous 
hanking experience. Piualitic.s for training arc given to selected 
candidales. Staff officers liavc in the past been largely recruited 
in h’ngland, but such posts are now to an increasing extent being 
filled i>y promotion. It may lie noted, however, that some of the 
witnesses have complained that the process of Tndinnisation of the 
superior staff has been far too slow. 

I’lio Scheme of th<,' Peoples Bank of Northern India is designed 
to >f*lecl suitalde <andi(l!ites for employment with a view to thefr 
Ix'ing trained in the theory and practice of banking. The selected 
candidates are reijnired to join the school maintained by the bank. 
.After a time they are again examined and the final selection is 
made. 

7d-l. It is the opinion of .somo that the practical training re¬ 
ceived by employees in a bank in the course of their emidoyment 
meets all the re<|niiements of the bank and that it is not particularly 
necessary to institute theoretical courses of study in banking in 
.scliools and colleges. Some of the witnesses have, however, ex- 
press<>d the opinion that the development of banking has been 
bindered owing to the paucity of Indian.? trained in the theory as 
well ns in the practice of banking. Owing to lack of co-ordination 
between the hanks and the educational institutions there are at 
present, on the one hand, many men trained in hanks in the busi¬ 
ness of lianking but devoid of sonnd genenil education and sufficient 
knowledge of (lie theory of banking, so llial they are not considered 
fully qualified to hold jiosts of hank manager or assistant manager. 
Oh the other hand, there are gnidnates well versed in theory but 
devoid of practical knowledge, who are not readily taken up by 
banks. 

TCio. It has been suggested that the ln.?titnfe of Bankers should 
serve a.s .a liaison between the banks and the Universities in con> 
neclion with the training of youths in hanking. Close co-ordina¬ 
tion of elTort is es.s<'iitial on the fKirt of the TTniversities, the banks 
an<l the institntions engaged in imparting or promoting banking 
education fU to make the c-onrses pnictical; to tirovide for 
jiractical training; and (S) to aiTange for the empioyn.«nt of 
trained .vonths in the hanks. In these directions there is much' 
scope for useful work for the Institute of Bankers, For instance, 
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it can make useful suggestions lo tiie Universities concerning the 
courses of studies and may approach educational institutions and 
secure their co-operation in an-anging courses of lectures of spoc'ai 
interest to bank employees. It may also arrange to receive in¬ 
quiries from its members for suitable candidates for vacancies in 
their banks and pass on such enquiries to the educational institu¬ 
tions concerned. We approve of the .suggestion. 


Higher tr.mninc Outside India. 

761). Generally speaking, higiier tr.aining outside India is not 
necessary for youths aspiring to a successful career as bankers. 
It appear.^ to be the general opinion that there are better oppor¬ 
tunities for bank probationers and bank assistants to get a sound 
training in this country than in England. An Indian student 
passing the examination of the London or the Indian Institute 
of Bankers, with a few years’ practical training in India, would, 
it is stated, be better qualified for, and prove more efficient in, the 
discharge of his duties than one W'ho works in a branch office of a 
London hank and returns to India with the idea of having received 
special training outside India. An Indian apprentice in an 
English Bank would not ordinarily have the opportunity to get 
an insight into higher banking problems. He would be more or 
less employed on routine work, and the knowledge gained cannot 
be of material assistance to him in his future career. The best 
results could only be obtained if practical knowledge and experience 
were combined with theoretical study. It would, however, be 
desirable, if it could be arranged, to send young Indians possessing 
high qualifications after they have had a good preliminary training 
in banks in India for the study of advanced banking, especially for 
the practical study of international exchange and other subjects 
connected with currency and, exchange in exchange banks abroad. 
A note of warning may, however, he sounded. Deputing recruits 
of mediocre ability for the study of banking in foreign countries 
would serve no useful purpose. Only students possessing high 
qualifications and having good practical banking experience would 
he able to take real advantage of such studies, provided they were 
given adequate facilities. 

767. It is suggested that, should it be found difficult to secure 
for Indians adequate facilities for such advanced studies in foreign 
banks abroad, Government might make special arrangements for 
such training and that exchange banks doing business in India 
ehould be required to provide the necessary facilities in return 
for the business facilities they enjoy in India. It is also suggested 
that scholarshijis should he given by Government and bv banks 
to emplovees of banks proceeding to Europe for such s'tudies. 
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Studi of the Indigenous Banking System. 

768. The practical training of 3 ’ouths desiring to take up indigen¬ 
ous banking as tlieir profession begins early in the firm of indigen¬ 
ous bankers. It is held by some that such training leaves little 
to be desired. Others, however, are of opinion that a knowledge of 
the theory and broad principles of banking would he decidedly an 
advantage to such bankers. It has, tlierefore, been suggested that 
banking and commerce should be introdticed as an additional sub¬ 
ject in secondary school classes. The Central Provinces Committee 
recommend tlte addition of Itanking and commerce as an optional 
subject in the vernacidiir and Anglo-vernacular middle schools and 
high schools so as to enable sons of bankers and moneylenders to 
ac(|uire knowledge of modern methods of hanking.* We recom¬ 
mend that, wlierever possible, instruction should he given in secon¬ 
dary .schools in elementary accounting, discount, co-operative prin¬ 
ciples and elements of hanking and that the snbiects should b& 
taught systematically wherever introduced. 

709. The All-ltulia Co-operative In.stitutes’ As.sociation consi¬ 
der that the Indian Institute of Bankers should arrange, in differ¬ 
ent important centres, for courses of lectures in the vernacular of 
the community to winch the local indigenous banker belongs and to 
hold s|)ecial examinations, on the result of which certificates could 
he awarded. They are inclined to believe that it is possible chat 
such an arrangement would attract the sons and relatives of indi¬ 
genous bankers who would like to have some theoretical grounding 
in their profession in their own vernacular, in addition to the prac¬ 
tical training that they might be receiving in their own palhi 
(officcl. The suggestion is one worthy of consideration by the Ins¬ 
titute. 

770. It is also suggested that a paper on banking should be set 
at the vernacular final examination and that there should be 
some arrangement for the continuance of the study of indigenous 
banking beyond the high school course. We are not in favour of 
this suggestion, nor do we recommend the proposal that a special 
chair for the subject of indigenous hanking may be instituted in the 
Tiniver.sities. There is at pre.sent no chair even for modem hank- 
inc and it would he idle to press for a chair for indigenous banking 
at this stage. Moreover, there are hardly any special features of 
indigenous baulting that could he taught w’ith advantage at the 
Tlniversities. 

771. An interesting suggestion has hocn made hv the Managing 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India that sons of the indigenous 
baukijig families may he encouraged to join joint-stock banks. 
Asked whether tlio competition hehveen indigenous bankers and 


* Central Provinces, para. Cl.t4. 
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joint-stofk bankp would not militate against the proposal, he stated 
tl)at in spite of competition sm-lt an arrangeinent sltould be feasible. 
We are of opinion tbal, if possible, it would be very desirable to 
introduce snc-Ii an an-ajigement^ as it would accelerate the process 
of Jiiodcrnizing the meliiods of indigenous bankiug while retaining 
its identity. 


STI J)Y of ro-OPERATI\ E PjANKINO. 

77‘J. One of the iiriiicipal complaints beard from the supporters 
as well as t)>e critics of tin* co-o{>erativc movement is in regard to 
flic Jack of understanding of the principles of c o-operation among the 
general body of members of co-o|>erative societies and the scarcity of 
trained men for employment on the staff of' co-operative organiza¬ 
tions.* The remedy suggested is “teaching, more teaching and still 
more teaching”. It has, no doubt, long been the policy of the co¬ 
operative departments in the different provinces to train members in 
the principles of co-opor.ition and rural finance, but almost all the 
Provincial CommiUees have jKiinted out that a good deal remains to 
be done in that direction. We desire lo emphasize the need for 
such education and training on an extended scale. 

773. There are some facilities for education in co-operative 
banking in the existing sy.stem of secondary and university educa¬ 
tion in the country. For instance, co-operation is included in the 
FiConoraics course- for fhe B.A. degree and for the B.A. Pass and 
Honours courses. Most of the Universities prescribe n special 
paper or papers on co-oporation for the examination for the degree 
of Master of .Arts. It is also an optional .subject for the Inter¬ 
mediate cour.«e. There is, however, no regular school or college 
where training in co-operative- finance and banking is imparted, 
altboiigb in the Economics departments of some of the ITniversf- 
ties agricultural economics and eo-o[)erative banking Have been 
receiving increased attention. Tlie curricula for the exiiraination 
for the degree of B.rom. and other commercial examinations and 
for the .Associate examinations of the Indian Institute of Bankers 
do not specifically include co-oiwrative banking. It lias been sng- 
«es(ed that considering flie importance of this branch of banking, 
particularly to this country, it should find a place in the ciirricnlnm 
of studies for the examiniition of the Institute of Bankers, at least 
as an optional snhject. We commend this suggestion for the 
consideration of the Inslifnte. 

77-1. Ill the Sydenham College of Commerce of Bombay a 
.separate paper is set to candidates aspiring for service in co-opera¬ 
tive banks. The Bombay Provim ial Co-operative Iii.stiiiile also 
holds an examination for the Banks’ f)fficei-s’ Diploma. Candidates 

* rW(? Hcpi'rt.- of til- Towri.'eiwl <’oinnr-itt<;,' (pnrns/raDh SI), of tlio T.inliih(tow 
OiimJT'i».«ioi! /porsitraph :J73). andofftio Provinc’al Hanking Enquiry Commitlcos 
<Bomljay , piu-as. •?a.H and 20ft, Madras, p>iia. :U", Punjab, paras. 131 and lf>2, and 
Bibar ami Oris.sa, pnra. 201). 
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for tlie co-operative bank manaj'ei-!)’ and bank inspeclois’ examina¬ 
tions, conducted by tlie Provincial Co-operative Instilnie, Bombay, 
have to undergo a course ol practical irainiiiy at the Provincial 
Bank and its affiliated institutions for wliicli lacililios arc provided 
b\ these banks. Appreuticc-s are entertained by this Bank and 
also by some other banks. It is believed that this system has 
proved useful in training junior workers for all grades of co-opera¬ 
tive institutions. The Institute holds cl is.se.s for these examinations 
and has established three co-operative schools in (-Injerat, Maha¬ 
rashtra and the Karnutak where, among other courses, special 
courses are arranged for preparing candidates for the f>osts of 
central co-operative banks' inspectors and iirbati co-operative 
banks' secretaries. 

77.5. In ^fadrus also arrangements liave been in existence for 
the last three or four years for iinjiarting training in <‘o-operation. 
There are at present seven training centres at work. The one in 
the city of Madras is attached to the Ciovernment School of Com¬ 
merce and admits only graduates, preferably those who have 
graduated in economics. Besides this instittifion, there are six 
training schools in the mofussil which provide shorter courses in 
the same subjects, and admit for training not only graduates and 
intermediates, hut a'so those who hold the secondaiy school 
leaving certificate. We understand tliat the syllabus row in 
force is undergoing revision, and that ct)-operative production and 
<!0-oi)erative marketing have been included in the new syllabus. 
The activities of these, institutions are co-ordinated by a Central 
Ooniniittee consisting of a representative from each of tlie training 
institutions, and two educational exi^rts co-opted by them, with 
the Ib'esident of the Provincial Co-operative Union and the Eegis- 
tnir of Co-operative Societies as ex-officio members. The Govent- 
ment of Madras bear tltc entire cost of the institute in the city and 
siil)si(lize the mofassil institutes, besides lending the services of a 
few departmental officials to teach some of tlie subjects. The 
Madras Provincial Co-opc>ctive Bank trains 53 or 4 apprentices 
every year for higher apiJointments in co-operative central hanks 
or district federations. Some of the district co-operative federa¬ 
tions, are arranging to have, with the aid of a Government subsidy, 
peripatetic instructors who would go round lecturing to the villagers 
singly or in small group:?. 

77 G. The Madra.s ('’00111111100 suggest* that the difficulty of 
finding jiersons to carry on the business of co-operative sale socie¬ 
ties may lie mitigated by introducing closer study of the marketing 
of agrienltiira! produce in the co-opera(ivo training institutes in 
the mofussil and in the Centra! School in Madras. Tt is not essen¬ 
tial that such Jiersons should 1 m> trained in tlie technical methods 
involved in growing the crops but, it is tirged. they ninst be taught 
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aiid, il' possible, given practical training in the technicalities of 
trade in the country and also in the methods which have been 
succfessl'ul in organizing co-operative marketing in other countries. 
We approve of this suggestion and recommend that closer study 
of marketing of agricultural produce may be introduced in the co¬ 
operative training institutes. Tlie co-operative instiiidcs cun do 
a great deal to assist marketing by investigating throngli their 
permanent staff marketing conditions and by collecting statistics 
of prices of produce and cost of production. 

777. The report recently published on the system of training 
(•u-u[ienaive officers in the iffinjab and tiic United Provinces con¬ 
tains interesting details concerning the training classes conducted 
lit (inrdaspur loui Lyallpur in the Punjab am! ai Partabgaili in 
ilie United Provinces. The main object jf tlie training class for 
inspectors at Gurdaspur is to impart thorough knowledge in the 
theory, law and practice of co-operation, rinal economics itiid other 
n,ilied subjects, to those who seek employment in the co-operative 
department and to equip them lully for rural reconstruction work. 
■Since 1918 candidates have heen selected from members of the 
notified agricultural tribes 'who are generally M.A.’s or graduates 
with first class honours in Economics or in Agriculture) as it is 
considered that in propaganda, and in missionary and educational 
work an intimate acquaintance with the life of tlie cultivators and 
The artisans, who are to be approached, and sympathy with their 
outlook is essential. The candidates receive a course of inten¬ 
sive teaching in 'Rural Piconomics and Paw and Theory and Prac¬ 
tice of Co-operation, Batd<ing and Finance. .\ terminal examina¬ 
tion is held, the standard of which corresponds lo that of tlie ex¬ 
amination for the M..\. degree of the Pun jab University. -Tnst after 
the terminal examination candidates are sent to the central banks 
lo study their methods of working and account-keeping. .\ perma¬ 
nent inspector is also required to attend the Rural Eeonomy class 
at Ryallpur for a month. He must continue his studies as long 
as he is in service. Refresher courses .are annually held in circles 
of Assistant Registrars. An inspectress has been uiipointed to work 
arnon" the women of the province. Classes are also held for the 
training of candidates for the posts of sub-inspectors. 

77P Tn the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh also there are 
trainin'^ classes for officers. The period of instruction, which' 
is both'^theoretical and practical, lasts for about six months. After 
the completion of the training at Partabgarh candidates are placed 
under circle inspectors for practical training for a period of three 
months. Rural reconstruction is an important item in the syllabus 
and a refresher course is also arranged for, .as in the Pnnjah. 

779 '^^e recommend that co-opciaiticc educational institutions 
should be established in each province. The subjects, which 
amongst others will have to be studied, are co-operative education. 
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propaganda, progressive farming methods, banking, accountancy, 
rural economy, marketing methods and rural industry. We feel 
that there is need for an All-India Co-operative College also for 
higher study of co-operation and allied subjects and research work. 
The Provincial and the Central Co-operative Colleges should not 
be Government institutions. The question of their establishment 
should be left to organizations conducted by co-operators them¬ 
selves, though Government may assist them by means of grants. 
In this connection we invite attention to the recommendations 
made by the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in India in para¬ 
graphs 376 and 389 of their Keport regarding the provision of 
facilities for the study of co-operative developments in India and 
abroad. 

780. As regards recruitment of the staff, the co-operative banks 
generally prefer B.Coras, or G.D.As. and those who have passed 
the examinations held by the Co-operative Institutes. It has been 
sugge.sted by the All-India Co-operative In.'^titiites’ Association that 
appointments should be made on the result of a competitive 
examination, which should be specially held for the purpose once 
a year by the Association at different centres and that arrange¬ 
ments for the practical training of the selected candidates should 
be made in co-ordination with the Begistrars of Co-operative 
♦Societies and the Provincial Co-operative Banks. We consider it 
necessary that officers of co-operative central and provincial banks 
should have received full training at, and .passed the examinations 
of, the co-operative educational in.stitutions mentioned above and 
that this should be an essential condition governing the recruit¬ 
ment of the staff of officers. 
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ANNEXUEE A. 

I.—Commercial Schools by Provinces in the year 1928-29. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS. 

781. lieforc proceeding to .suiiimarize oiir reconinieiidations we 
should like to emphasize tliat all our recommendations are based 
on the i'mulamental assumption indicated in paragraph 16, namely 
that the administration ol' tlie provinces and the central Govern¬ 
ment uoidd be wiiollv in the hands of ministers fully re.sponsiblo 
to the respective legislatures. 

78'2. We now summarize our recommendations as follows ; 

(1) In order to {jrovido Government with the information it 
requires to pursue a progressive and constructive agricultural policy, 
a Provincial Boiird of Economic Enquiry should be established in 
each province. (Paragraph 73.) 

id' Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully made 
in localities where co-operative land mortgage banks exist and the 
further establishment of these banks should be encouraged where 
there is reasonable prospect of I heir snecessful working having 
regard to all the local <ronditions. (Paragraph 87.) 

(3) To satisfy tlie credit reqidrenients of the large class of agri¬ 
culturists who are outside the co-operative movement and to provide 
suhslantial loans to big land-lords, Provincial Land Mortgage Cor¬ 
porations on a joint-.stock’ basis or on the model of the English 
T;and Mortgage Corporation are necessary. (Paragraph 87.) 

(4) A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is recom¬ 
mended for tbe consideration of local Governments. (Paragraph 
01 .) 

(.“>) The case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be consi¬ 
dered in every province. Certain special provisions in the Act are 
also suggested. (Paragraph 93.) 

(6) The Governments concerned should also explore the possi¬ 
bility and desirability of undertaking other legislation to seenrt 
the settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. (Paragraph 94.) 

(7) The Punjab Regulation of Accounts .\ct (19.30) is cominond 
ed to the other provincial Governments for consideration. (P.ara 
graph 116.) 

(8) Tile Usurious Loans Act (1918) is capable of being worked t 
the advantage of the debtors in many provinces and should be re 
tained and a special report on the working of the Act should be in 
eluded in the Annual Reports on the Administration of Civ 
.Tnstice. (Paragraph 116.) 
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(9) Provisions similar to the following provisions in the hlnglish 
Money-lenders’ Act are recoininended for introduction in India by 
Jegislaticjii in regard to money-lenders as defined in the Punjab 
Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930 ;— 

(<t) No amount shall be charged by the money-lender for 
expenses, incidental to or relating to the negotiations 
for or tlie granting of a- loan by a money-lender. If 
it is fomul uccessary to permit the money-lender in 
India to recover certain classes of expenditure from 
the borrower, these should be clearly specified in the 
legis 1 ative enactment. 

ill) The enliaucement of interest for default in repayjnent 
should he illegal. 

(c) No contract for the rcitayment of money lent by a money¬ 
lender shall he enforceable if thei'e is no note or 
memorandum in rvritiug ot the contract made and 
signed l)y the borrower or if it is proved that the note 
or memorandum, mentioned above, was not, signed 
before the money was lent. (Paragraph 122.) 

(10) Money-lenders should be induced to join co-operative socie¬ 
ties on the coutlition that they cease lending privately to the mem¬ 
bers of such societies. (Paragraph 123.) 

(11) Where complaints about Pathan money-lenders are oom- 
mon and no jtroceedings can he taken again.st them under the 
ordinary law, Government should take action under Section 3 of 
the Forei'Miers’ Act or under some .special legislation, and deport 
such money-lending Pathans as are found to he a menace to 
society. (Paragraph 123.) 

(12) Courts should he empowered to dismiss cases brought 
before tliem bv mouev-leiulers for recovery of sums due horn 
borrowers in distant dustricLs in ca.ses where the horrovver is made 
to sign a promissoiw note .stipulating that the loan shall l>e lepaid 
in any of the several districts mentioned therein. (Paragraph ]..3.) 

(13) Such indigenous bankers as are engaged in banking proper 
or arc jn epafed to .shed their busine.ss other than hanking should he 
eligible to be placed on the approved list of the Reserve Rank in 
the same manner as joinbatock banks. .The Reserve Bank should 
prescribe a standard iidiicfi Indigenous hankers must satisfy before 
they can he given the concession iPcommenclcd. Such indigenous 
hankers should also agree to have proper books of accounts kept in 
the usual recognized manner and to have them audited annually 
by recognized auditors. These hooks of nccounts should also be 
avvailnblc to the Reserv'e Bunk for inspection and audit. Such of 
ithe indigenon.s bankers who.se deposits do not exceed five times 
their capital .should, during the first five years of the working of the 
jfjggVi-ve Bank, be exempt from the rule relating to compulsory 
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deposits. At the end of tliat period it would be left open to the 
Heserve Bank to take such action in the matter as it may consider 
necessary in order to make its credit policy effective. (Paragraph 
139.) 

(14) Institutions receiving rediscount facilities from the Reserve 
Bank should not charge to the public rates which, in the opinion 
of the Reserve Bank, are unduly high. (Paragraph 141.) 

(1.5) Facilities for remittance of funds at the same rates as 
charged to all joint-stock banka should be given to indigenous 
bankers who are included in the schedule of member-banks of the 
Reserve Bank. (Paragi’aph 142.) ' 

(16) The benefits of the Banker’s Books Evidence Act should 
be extended to such indigenous bankers as are placed on the ap¬ 
proved list of the Reserve Bank. (Paragraph 142.) 

(17) The proposals in paragraphs 137 to 142 should apply 
equally to money-lenders who satisfy all the conditions prescribed 
for indigenous bankers. (Paragraph 143.) 

(18) The adoption of a more liberal policy by the Imperial 
Bank' of India and other joint-stock banks in granting facilities to 
the large number of indigenous bankers whose principal business 
is not banking, or who do not take to banking as their principal 
business as soon as a Reserve Bank is established, is commended 
for the syraijathetic consideration of these banks. (Paragraph 
144.) 

(19) The co-operative primary societies should serve as savings 
banks for their members and promote thrift. (Paragraph 155.) 

(20) The present legal provision in section 19 of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies’ Act (1912) giving to the society a prior claim is not 
satisfactory. The prior claim should be converted into a first 
charge. (Paragraph 155.) 

(21) The proposal that central banks should lend to societies at 
concessional rates sums up to the. extent of the reserve fund in 
deposit with them is recommended for the consideration of the 
authorities concerned. (Paragraph 155.) 

(22) Central banks should start a bad debt fund and carry a 
reasonable amount of profits to that fund, in addition to the statu¬ 
tory allocation to Resen^e Funds. (Paragraph 157.) 

(23) Provincial banks should continue to be bodies incorporated 
under the Co-operative Societies’ Act. The executive head of a 
provincial bank sh.onld be a thoroughly trained banker with com¬ 
petent knowledge of the principles and practice of co-operative 
credit. (Paragraph 159.) 

(24) Provincial banks should not deal directly with primary 
societies but should consolidate and strengthen their position as 
financing agencies and balancing centres for central banks. 
(Paragraph 159.) 
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(•25) The Co-operative Societies Act should be amended so as 
to provide for the registration of societies on an All-India character 
or societies operating in more than one province. (Paragraph 
161.) 

(26) The ordinary co-operative credit societies should confine 
themselves to dispensing short-term and intermediate credit; 
long-term credit can be provided only by land mortgage banks. 
<Paragraph 165.) 

(27) In order to popularize the co-operative movement and to 
promote a sense of responsibility among the members of the society, 
the official control tliat now exists in certain provinces should be 
slackened. (Paragraph 168.) 

- (28) The need for carefully scrutinizing the economic purpose 
of the loan and the repaying capacity of the borrower in dispensing 
co-operative loans is strongly emphasized. Exemptions from re¬ 
payment should be given only in circumstances of exceptional 
difficulty and any tenderness in dealing with the defaulting 
members should be avoided. Repayments of loans should not be 
restricted to the same period for all debtors but should be fixed 
according to the .special needs of individual borrowers. (Para¬ 
graph 170.) 

('29) It is strongly recommended that the non-official leaders 
of the co-operative movement and the officials of the co-operative 
department should make special efforts in promoting special type 
societies. (Paragraph 171.) 

(30) A special scheme of audit is recommended for the due 
■discharge of the statutory functions of audit imposed on the 
Registrar. (Paragraph 173.) 

(31) The introduction of the normal credit system in co-opera¬ 
tive primary societies is recommended. (Paragraph 174.) 

(32) Granting credits on current account and cheque transac¬ 
tions should be introduced wherever possible. (Paragraph 174.) 

(33) Certain suggestions for a reduction in the present rates of 
interest charged by co-operative primary societies are recommended 
for the consideration of Provincial Governments and non-official 
co-operators. (Paragraph 176.1 

(34) If a rural society charges its members a rate higher than 
12 per cent, per annum, it should form the subject of careful 
enquini' by the Provincial Government and the provincial bank 
concerned and steps should be taken to reduce the rate of interest. 
(Paragraph 176.) 

(3.51 Special steps should he taken for the efficient and ade- 
luate training of both the official and non-official co-operative staff, 
^mdeavours should he made to secure trained secretaries for the 
ocieties. (Paragraph 179.) 
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(36) If tlie fenchayat of a society should .advance loans in 
excess of the limits prescribed by the bye-laws of tlie society or 
otherwise, they should be held personally liable as guarantors of the 
Joan and the rules under the Act should^ if necessary, be amended 
accordingly. (Paragraph 179.) 

(37) (lenerally speaking, ecntral banks sliould operate over 
faii'ly large areas with a good number of societie.s affiliated to 
them. (Paragraph 179.) 

(38) Tlie management of a central bank should be in accord¬ 
ance with businesslike and co-operative principles and there should 
be full-time secretaries and managers of the best character well- 
tiaiiied in banking and eo-o[)erati()n. (Paragraph 179.) 

(39) The import.ance of cash credit and overdraft facilities being 
generously given by the Imperial IJank of India on proper co¬ 
operative paper satisfying the standards prescribed by the bank 
is emphasized. (Paragraph 181.) 

(40) Free remittances; of funds for co-operative purposes is of 
the utmost impoi'tance to the co-operative movement and no 
attempts should be made to curtail those iirivileges under the 
rules of the Government of India in this matter. (Paragraph 182.) 

(41) .Xs regards remiltunee facilities for other than co operative- 
purposes co-operative banks should he entitled to the same pri¬ 
vileges as joint-stock banks. (Paragraph 182.) 

(42) Loans against produce to members of co-operative societies 
are of great economic benefit to the cultivators and the encourage¬ 
ment of such loans, subject to storage accommodation being avail¬ 
able and subject also to the provisions of the bye-laws of these 
societies, is recnnmicnded. (Paragi'aph 18-5.) 

(48) When the co-operative movement requires State aid in any 
exceptional circumstances the State should continue to give tem¬ 
porary aid sufficient to enable the societies to tide over the crisis. 
(Pa.ragraph 187.) 

(44’t When a Provincial Government is satisfied that for meet¬ 
ing the needs of the co-operative movement in exceptional circum¬ 
stances or for the development of the ngricultnral industry it is 
necessary to make loanable capital available to the eo-oiierative 
lianks, the provincial Government should, with the concurrence of 
its legislature, place at tho'disposal of the provincial co-operative 
bank such loans as may be necessary to meet the requirements of 
central banks and primary societies. (Paragraph 189.) 

(lo) Contributions from Government funds to the expenses of 
the co-operative movement in back-n^ard tracts and among the 
backward classes should be continued and increased. (Paragraph 
189.) 

(46) In order to ensure the supply of cheap and adequate credit 
to agriculture, certain provisions should be made in the Reserve 
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Bank Act for linking up the co-operative banks with the Central 
Bank of the country. (Paragraph 191.) 

(47) Profits of co-operative societies should be exempt both from 
income-tax and super-tax. (Paragraph 195.) 

(48l The exemption of co-operative societies from payment ol 
income-tax and super-tax on earnings fiom investments in public 
securities or land mortgage debentures to the extent such invest¬ 
ments are necessary for the purpose of their fluid resources and for 
file investment of reserve funils us prescribed by the rules is 
rccominendod. (Paragraph 19G.) 

(49) No money should be advanced by”^ co-operative land mort¬ 
gage banks wiiich is not economically profitable to the borrower and 
loans should he devoted to the prmcii)al objects specified. (Para¬ 
graph 218.) 

(.50) The amount and period of loan should be fixed with due 
regal'd to the repaying capacity of the bornjwer and also to the 
purjiose for whicb tlie money is advanced. Loans might be granted 
for a stated purpose and for stated periods and lor the present the 
maximum period should be 20 years. With sound management 
the bank should he able to extend the period to 30 year.s if neces¬ 
sary'. Until more experience is gained the amount of individual 
loan should he limited to a maximum of Bs. 5,000 and in no case 
should tlie amount of the loan exceed 50 per cent, of the value of 
the mortgaged security. (Paragraph 219.) 

(51) The repayment of loans should be by a sy.stem of equated 
pnvments, hut if local conditions reqtiire, a. system of gradnaled' 
payments may be adopted, so as to provide for repayment by larger 
instalments commencing after the investment of the loan on land 
has resulted in increased profit. (Paragraph 220.1 

(52) The working capital of the co-operative land mortgage 
bank should he derived from share capital and debentiire.s. The 
share capital should he raised by dednefion of 5 per cent of the 
amount borrowed by members at the time the loan is advanced. 
In order to ensure the supply of the initial re.sources wherewith to 
start: the operation of the mortgage bank, it is recommended that 
the provincial Government should, where necessary, make advances 
free of interest under a stipulation that the advances should be re¬ 
paid cut of the realizations of the debenture issues. It larger 
share capital is required with the development of the lianks, the 
supply of siieh share capital by )rt'ovincial hanks is commended for 
their careful consideration. (Paragraph 221.) 

(5.31 The ])roportion of the debenture to the share capital 
shouUl be left to the discretion of the co-operators in eacTi pro¬ 
vince but in no case should the vajne of debentiues outstanding 
exceed the outstanding amount under mortgages given by the 
borrowers and over which the debenture-holder has a floating 
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charge. The interest on debentures should be guaranteed by the 
Provincial Governments for the whole period of their currency. 
(Paragraph 221.) 

(54) Debentures, the interest on which is guaranteed by Gov¬ 
ernment, should be included among trustee securities provided 
Government is satisfied that adetjuate arrangements have been 
made by the bank for the redemption of these debentures at regular- 
intervals. (Paragraph 221.) 

(55) If in any province it becomes necessary and appears to 
be more advantageous for the movement that the Government 
should purchase debentures of certain value such form of State 
assistance is recommended. (Paragraph 221.) 

(56) The debentures should j^e issued by a central institution 
called the Provincial Ijand Mortgage Corporation and the actual 
sale of debentures should be made not ordy by the Provincial Cor¬ 
poration but also by primary land mortgage banks which may be 
called the district mortgage banks. (Paragraph 222.) 

(57) The district mortgage banks should operate over fairly 
large areas and must not be too small. (Paragraph 222.) 

(58) The district mortgage banks should be entitled to obtain 
the necessary finance from the provincial land mortgage corporation 
against a transfer of the mortgage securities which should be avail¬ 
able to the latter for issuing debentures. (Paragraph 222.) 

(59) Provincial co-operative banks should not function, except 
as a temporary measure, as central land mortgage banks for the 
province but there is no objection, until the Provincial Land Mort¬ 
gage Corporation is established in a province, to the provincial 
bank financing the primary land mortgage banks with long-term 
capital specially raised for the purpose. (Paragraph 222.) 

(60) When an application to a land mortgage bank is made by 
a member who is also a memlier of a credit society, the opinion 
of the credit society should ordinarily be obtained in regard to tlie 
advancing of the mortgage loan, though the responsibility regard¬ 
ing the ascertainment of the financial standing of the applicant 
and the grant of the loan must rest with the land mortgage bank. 
(Paragraph 223.) 

(61) The primary land mortgage banks and the co-operative 
credit societies should work enlirely apart and the transactions of 
the two should not in any way be mixed up. (Paragraph 223.) 

(62) The land mortgage bank should be given the power of fore¬ 
closure and sale without recourse to civil courts subject to certain 
safeguard.s. (Paragraph 225.) 

(63) The amendment of the insolvency law so as to give greater 
protection to the land mortgage bank against avoidance of mort¬ 
gage by the unsecured creditors of the insolvent is recommended. 
(Paragraph 226.) 
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(64) From u purely banking point of view the removal of all 
impediments to the free transfer of lands is desirable. It is re¬ 
cognized that other considerations are involved and it is recom¬ 
mended that Provincial Governments and their legi.slature.s should 
properly weigh the various c.onsfderations in shaping their policy. 
(Paragraph 2'28.) 

(65) An alteration in the Land Alienation Acts so as to give 
co-operative land mortgage banks right to take possession of land 
through foreclosure on default of the payment of the instalment of 
the loan and to sell it is recommended. (Paragraph 228.) 

(06) The dcvelapment of well organized joint-stock land mort¬ 
gage bank.s for the benefit of the numerous classes of landowners 
who cannot be adequately served by the co-operative credit orga- 
juzatiens is recommended. (Paragraph 2.35.) 

(67) Normally loans for improvement should be spread over 
a period of years and only in cases where the amount advanced 
is very small or the improvement affected is very temporary should 
the repayment be required within a shorter period. (Paragraph 
238.) 

(68) Provincial Governments should take steps to minimize 
delays in the -lisposal of applications for takavi loans and to lessen 
the opportunities for illegal gratifications. Officers distributing 
takavi loans should be of some standing and should be on the 
lookout for cases of illegal exactions. (Paragraph 240.) 

(69) Where funds are insufficient, advances might be restricted 
to a smaller number of recipients whose need is the greatest and 
their requirements might be satisfied in full. (Paragraph 240.) 

(70) Loans should bo given on a more liberal acreage rate than 
at present. (Paragraph 240.) 

(71) Any laxity in realizations of takavi loans is not approve<l 
though liberal suspensions and remissions when necessity ari.ses 
is favoured. (Paragraph 240.) 

(72) Dates of repayment should be fixed with due regard to the 
•dates of harvest. Cattle loans should be repaid, if necessary in 
two kists instead of one, and similarly the recovery of loan-; ad¬ 
vanced in times of distress should invariably be effected in more 
than one instalment. (Paragraph 240.) 

(73) When joint bonds are t.aken the amount due from each 
individual borrower should be entered separately in the bonds, 
every attempt shotdd be made to re.alize from each individual the 
amount so shown, and joint liability should be enforced only 
as a last resoi t .and should even then be apitortioned as fairly as 
possible. (Paracraph 240.) 

(74) Steps should be taken to; remove the general ignorance 
about the credit facilities available under the Land Improvement 
and the Agriculturi.sts Loans Acts and the procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed in securing tliese facilities. (Paragiapli 24,1.) 
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(75) The definite policy of agricultural improvements and famine 
protection followed in llie Bi|a 2 >ui- District in the Bombay Bresi- 
dency is recommended for adoption elsewhere wdtli suitable agen¬ 
cies for advice, guidance and supervision, (f’aragi'aph 241.) 

(76) The attention of provincial Governments is drawn to the 
recomiriendations of the Jtojal Commission on Agriculture and of 
the I’rovincial Banking Emjniry Committees foi’ ex:nnining and 
suggesting to cultivators the po-ssibilities of agricultural improve¬ 
ment. (Paragraph 241.) 

(77) In backward tracts where tiie cultivators are not fitted to 
exercise the rights of transfer of land and whei'e co-opeiative credit 
societies cannot be successful and also in areas which frequently 
suffer from defective rlistrihidion of rainfall atul water supjily the 
free availability of fadlitie.s under the Agrieiiltiirists .Boaiis .^ct i.s 
strongly rccomrnetided. (Paragraph 241.) 

(78) Tlie operation of the Agriculturists Tjoans Act should be 
generally restricted to relief of distress. (Paragraidi 242.) 

(79) The attention of Govenrnont is drawn to the weighty 
observations made by the Indian Famine Commission, 3904, regurrl- 
ing the policy to he followed by (io\ernnient in tlie matter of 
granting loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act and the Land 
improvement Tjoans Act. (Paragraph 243.) 

(80) The grant of advances under the two Acts should not 
replace the assistance for famine relief. (Paragraph 243.) 

(81) It is inadvisable to use the co-operative agency to advance 
loans to noii-menihers on the responsibility of the society lor their 
recovery and their proper application. There is, however, no 
objection to Government using the co-operative societies as agents 
for distribution. (Paragraph 245.) 

(82) An extension of the system of advances by joint-stock 
hanks against precious metals including ornaments is supported. 
(Paragraph 252.) 

(83) The recommendations of the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee in regard to loan offices tire generally approved 
with certain minor modifications. i'Pai’agraph 257.) 

(84) The appointment of a special officer by the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment for the first few years at least of the working of the iiro- 
posed Loan Offices Act in order to supervise and give sympathetic 
guidance to the loan offices is recommended. (Paragraph 258.) 

(85) The Government of P>engal and the provincial legislature 
should examine Mr. N. Pv. Sarker’s note on the question of the 
position to be occupied by the loan offices hereafter in the Indian 
banking sphere. (Paragraph 260.) 

(86) Tlie enactment of a special provincial legislation to deal 
with Nidhis and Chit Funds in Madras with certain detailed provi¬ 
sions is recommended. (Paragraph 264.) 
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(67) Tlie recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture in India and tlie various Provincial Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittees for improving and organizing agricultural marketing ai’e 
supported. (Paragraph 27-2.) 

(88) The establishment of co-operative sale societies wherever 
there are reasonable chances of their .succe.ssful working is recom¬ 
mended. Such societies should not only purchase their members’ 
produce outright, but sliould also continue the present practice of 
acting as agents to ;)roihicers for tlie sale of tlieir prodiic". They 
sliould deal only wii'i the produce grown by the members except 
ill any jiarticular locality where the .society is comjietent to deal 
with non-menibers’ produce. (Paragraph 27-7.) 

(80) In tlieir own mierest merchants and traders should take all 
steps that are po.ssiblc to ii.'-e liquid goods in their posse.ssioii tor 
getting ehea[icr accommodation from banks. (Paragraph 270.) 

(00) Provincial floveriiments should consider the desirability of 
advancing long-term k.ins at concessional rate.s of interest to 
co-ojierative societies to build godoxMis in centres whicli provide 
good markets. (Paragraph 280.) 

(01) Tlie qiie.^liou of providing warehouses by private agencies 
and licensing them, and the provision of capital for tbeir construc¬ 
tion, should’he taken up by Provincial Goveniment.s, the efforts 
of the Provincial Cfovci iiments in this matter being co-ordinated 
by the Imperial Council of AgncuRural Researcli. (Paragrapli 
281.) 

(02) A detailed investigation of tiie problem of starting railway 
warelioiiscs in the chief centres of trade sliould be undertaken by 
the Piailuav Board and rlio railways should be asked to start ex¬ 
periments at selected centres. (Paragraph 282.) 

(0,3) With a view to encouraging private enterprise to provide 
and work warehouses in the viemitv of railway stations certain 
modifications in the terms of the lease suggested by the Railway 
Board arc recommended. (Paragraph 282.) 

(04) The placing of railway receipt.s by the legislature on the 
same footing as bills of lading is recommended. Tt is further re- 
commended that railway receipts should he made negotiable and 
that the railway authorities should issue instructions 
th.iif the receipt should give ns full a description ns possible of the 
goods cotered by it. (Paragraph 2R3.) 

(9.7) Proposal for the establishment of Provincial Marketing 
Boards should he examined by Provincial Governments in Conner, 
tion with the creation of regulated markets by provinciul legisla¬ 
tion as recommended by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(Paragraph 284.) 
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(96) The activities of the Provincial Marketing Boards may be 
Rsefully co-ordinated by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. (Paragraph 285.) 

(97) Certain points are mentioned for consideration in connec¬ 
tion with a proposed scheme for the establishment of a corporation 
for stabilizing jute prices. It is recommended that the C-overn- 
ments concerned should examine the matter and introduce an 
arrangement which may be suitable for all interests affected. 
(Paragraph 286.) 

(98) It is recommended that the local Governments concerned 
should take prompt steps for the fixation of [iroper standards of jute. 
(Paragraph 287.) 

(99) The establishment of Chambers of Agriculture on a provin¬ 
cial or regional basis is recommended. (Paragraph 289.) 

(lUUl Provincial Governments should not hesitate to make ad¬ 
vances to co-ojrerative banks at concessional rates of interest for 
the development of co-oj)erative sale societies. (Paragraph 298.) 

(101) Provincial Governments slioidd devote their earnest 
attention to the development of cottage industries. (Paragraph 
301.) 

(102) The e.stablishment of co-operative institutions to finance 
rural industries on a larger scale than at present and the study of 
German experience in the field of co-operative organization for 
ismall industries and small traders and retailers are recommended. 
(Paragraph 307.)- 

(103) State assistance in connection with propaganda and 
.education and provision of funds for the movement, if required, 
are also recommended. (Paragraph 307.) 

(104) The recommendation of the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees to establish licensed warehouses and co-operative whole¬ 
sale depots for storing and sale of products of cottage industries ia 
supported. (Paragraph 309.) 

(105) The extension of the activities of the Arts and Crafts 
Emporium at Lucknow is supported. (Paragraph 310.) 

(106) Proposals for the enactment of State Aid to Industries 
Acts in the Provinces other than Madras and Bihar and Orissa 
on lines .similar to the Acts in those two Provinces are recoininend- 
ed to the Provincial Governments for their consideration. 
(Paragraph 311.) 

(107) The establishment of limited liability co-operative societies 
generally known ns urban banks, wherever necc.ssary facilitio.s and 
conditions exist, for the benefit of the middle-class people, small 
traders and shopkeepers and salaried classes is recommended. 
(Paragraph 317.) 
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(108) Certain detailed recommendations regarding area of opera¬ 
tion, share capital, management, business, advances, etc., of the 
co-operative urban banks are made. (Paragraph 319.) 

(109) The employers should in their own interest give greater 
attention to the piovision of credit facilities for their employees 
and should also take more part in the supervision of co-operative 
.societies started for their benefit. They may assist the co-operative 
organizations by effecting recovei'ies of loans by deductions from 
wages. (Paragraph 3‘20.) 

(110) The cstablislnnent of mortgage institutions similar to the 
city mortgage institutions in Germany for extending to cities the 
principle of Landschaficn in agricultural areas is recommended. 
(l^aragraph 321.) 

(111) Any technical difficulties in the way of Government com¬ 
municating acceptances of tenders to contractors and to their finan¬ 
cing banks or bankers and pa 5 ’ment of all monies due to the con¬ 
tractors tlirough these banks and bankers should be removed. 
(Paragraph 322.) 

(112) .4n attempt should be made to make industrial enterprise 
in India loss dependent on the managing agency system for future 
development and to establish direct friendly relations between in¬ 
dustrial companies and commercial banks. (Paragrapli 353.) 

(113) In connection with the issue of shares and debentures of 
industrial corr\panies such of the existing commercial banks as are 
well established and curry on their ordinary banking business on 
the safest and soundest lines might with advantage to the industries 
follow', as far as possible, the German system, the Imperial Bank 
of India making a start in this direction and giving a lead as soon 
as the Reserve Bank comes into being. (Paragraph 391.) 

(114) With tht co-operation of banks, the deposits now takea 
from the public by the cotton mill industry should be replaced by 
share or debenture capital as soon as possible. (Paragraph 393.) 

(115) Banks in India may establish useful liaison between them¬ 
selves and industries by appointing one of their Managing Directors' 
or Managers as one of the Directors of the industrial concerns 
financed by them. (Paragraph 395.) 

(116) The appointment of Local Advisory Committees in banks 
by the Board of Directors with functions of a purely advisory 
character is recommended. (Paragraph 396.) 

(117) If a provincial Government in the discharge of its 
responsibility for the development of industries within its terri¬ 
tories finds it necess.ary to ensure the supply of financial facilities 
to industrial concerns a Provincial Industrial Corporation with 
branches, if necessary, should be established. (Paragraph 401.) 

(118) The advisability of giving assistance to any particular 
industrial concern should depend on the extent to which the 
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enterprise will be of benefit to the public and will add to the 
productive power of the province and provide employment for its 
people, (raragrajili 401.) 

(119) The Provincial Indiustrial Corporation should obtain its 
share capital as far as possible from the public, Government taking 
such portion as cannot be raised by public subscription. (Para¬ 
graph 402.) 

(120) The share capital of the Corporation should Ire supple¬ 
mented by debenture capital not exceeding at the otit.set twice 
the amount of the share capital. (Pantgraph 403.) 

(121) Governinenf might, if necessary, ]iiircliasc a poriioj} of 
the debenture issue of the Provincial Corporation until a regular 
market has been (-reated for fhcmi and also offer a limited guarantee 
of inlorest on debentures. (I’aragraph IDl.' 

(122) The qiie.stioii of classing debentures of tlie Industrial 
Corporatioji among trustee securities should be exainiiied bj' Gov¬ 
ernment in due course. (Paragraph 105.) 

(123) The Industrial Corporation sliould specialize in the pro¬ 
vision of long-term capital to industries wliich should continue 
to obtain their working capital from existing institutions. 
(Paragraph 400.) 

(124) The Corporation may take long-term deposits for not 
less than 2 years. The period of loans issued from such dcj)osits 
should be based upon the period of currency of tlie deposits. 
(Paragraph 406.) 

(123) Government should be entitled to be ri'presented oti the 
Board of .Directors of the Industrial Corporation during the con¬ 
tinuance of Government interest in and liability for the concern. 
(Paragraj)li 407.) 

(120) Sliotdd a Provincial Government desire, the Government 
Director may be entitled to ask for a reference to the Government 
if he does not agree witlf the views of flic Board in legard to 
important matters sucli as increase or reduction of capital, granting 
of loans in any particular cases and appointment of chief officials 
of the Corporation. (Paragraph 407.) 

(127) By-laws should be framed by the Corporation defining 
the conditions under which financial facilities may be granted by, 
it to industrial concerns. These by-laws slionkl require the 
sanction of Government so long as Government liave interest in 
the Corporation. (ParagraTib 408.) 

(128) The enactment of provincial legislation on the lines of 
The Madras Stale Aid to Industries Act to provide credit facilities 
to new and nascent industries or industries newly introduced into 
an area or cottage industries i.s recommended. (Paragraph 418.) 
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(129) Any Government assistance in regard to provision of 
capital under such legislation should be given through the Indus¬ 
trial Corporation if and when one is established in any province on 
the lines suggested, (l'aragrai)h 408.) 

(130) The suggestion that exchange banks should consider the 
])ossibility of changing their present custom to the extent that they 
should bo prepared to accept the import bills instead of purchasing 
them in the same way as house paper of a liOndon export house is 
now accepted Ijy them is commeudi'd for the careful consideration 
of the. excliange l)anl;s. (raragraplt 4.30.) 

(131) If Tiuiian nuporlers find it convenient to have llie expor¬ 
ters (haw on iliei'i in rupee bills, the exchange hanks should co¬ 
operate and encourage their elforts in this direction. (Paragraph 
430.) 

(132) The Fjxchaiige Banks* .\ssociation should consider the 
advisability of consulting commercial bodie.s in all cases of changes 
in the rules of the A.ssociation. (Paragraph 442.) 

(133) Exchange banks should take steps to remove the existing 
grievances regarding payment of drafts held by the hanks for collec¬ 
tion. fPa.ragraph 411.; 

(134) It is suggested that exchange banks, in consultation with 
repre.sontative.s of the Indian Insurance (Companies, should an’ive at 
some understanding similar to that between the Imperial Bank of 
India and the insurance companies. CParagraph 44.5.) 

(135) All non-Indian i>anks wishing.to do banking business in 

India should be recpiired to take out a licence from the Reserve 
Bank. Licences should be freely granted to banks already estab¬ 
lished. Every licence .should be in force for a stated period and 
should be automatically renewed if the licensing authority is satisfied 
that the jirovisious of Indian law applicable to the banks and other 
conditions specified in tlie licence are complied with. (Paragraph 
4.51.) ' 

(136) The conditions of the licence should be the following :— 

(1) Furnishing to the Reserve Bank annual statements show¬ 

ing their assets and liabilities relating to the Indian 
business as prescribed by the Reserve Bank from time 
to time. 

(2) Submi.ssion for a few years to come, at any rate, to some 

prescribed authority in India, preferably the Reserve 
Bank, periodical reponts of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them. 

(3) Other conditions imjiosed on basis of reciprocity. (Para¬ 

graph 451.) 

(137) The appointment of Tjocal .Advisory Boards at each branch 
of the exchange banks is supported. (Paragraph 471.) 
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(138) The exchange banks should consider the introduction of 
a scheme of probationary assistants in their banks on the model of 
the Imperial Bank of India scheme. (Paragraph 474.) 

(139) Such of the Indian joint-stock hanks as are well estab- 
hslied should open foreign connections useful to their clients. 
(Paragraph 482.) 

(140) On the establish men t of the Beserve Bank and the simul¬ 
taneous withdrawal of the restrictions now imposed on the transac¬ 
tions of foreign exchange business of the Imperial Bank of India, 
the latter should be induced to take an active share in the financing 
of India’s foreign trade. Por tliis purpose a definite arrangement 
between the Eeserve Bank and the Imperial Bank for a period of 
five years or such other period as the Eeserve Bank may consider 
desirable for utilizing the Imperial Bank as agents of the Eesen^o 
Bank on terms to be settled between the two banks is recommend¬ 
ed. (Paragraph 483.) 

(141) If the Eeserve Bank finds it impossible to arrive at a 
satisfactory seftlernent with the Imperial Bank of India or finds 
that within the stipulated 2 '>eriod the Im]jcrial Bank is unable to 
participate actively in the financing of India’s foreign trade the 
establishment of an Indian Exchange Bank is recommended. 
(Paragrajih 485.) 

(142) The lines on which the new Indian Excliange Bank- 
should be established are also suggested. (Paragraph 486.) 

(143) The suggestion for the esrablishment of joint banks is 
supported and may be usefully explored by the Indian joint-stock 
banks and foreign banks. (Paragraiih 492.) 

(144) It is on the whole desirable that the Imperial Bank 
of India should continue to be governed by a special charter with 
suitable amendments. (Paragrajih 529.) 

(145) We recommend that the Eeserve Bank may place, for 
the first five years, with every new branch opened by an approved 
joint-stock bank at a centre where there is no joint-stock bank, 
a deposit of such sum on such terms and conditions as it may 
consider necessary. fParagraph 530.) 

(146) Any bank desiring to open a new branch in India should 
obtain the approval of the Eeserve Bank before doing so. Licences 
should be freely granted to the already established branches and the 
licensing authority should see that the provisions of the law and 
any conditions specified in the licence are complied with. (Para¬ 
graph 545.) ’ 

(147) The opening of sub-offices or part-time branches in 
small centres contiguous to places where there are regular branches 
of banks, is recommended for the consideration of banks. (Para- 
grajih 546.) 
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(148) Tlie snp^estion Hint l)!iiiK's in India Blionld aim at com- 
liining the effioioncy of the I'liirojican Kystein of banking with the 
economy of indigonoiiK l)nnkcrs is commended for the consideration 
of the nianagemeiit of hanks. (raragra[)ii 547.) 

(140) The dcvcIo]iment of any hanking hiisinoss by Postal 
Savings Hanks other ’.linn that supported in chapter XXIV is not 
recoTnmended at this sta.g<'. (P.iragrapli 518.) 

(150) No obstacles should he put in the w.ay of mergers among 
smaller joint-stock hanl^s by stamp duties or taxation, and any 
txisling obstacles in this direction should be removed. (Para¬ 
graph 510.) 

(151) thinks in India generally should adopt, as far as possible, 
end consistently Mith safety, a more progressive policy in the 
matter of granting clean advances on the personal credit of 
borrowers. (Paragra|ili 555.) 

(152) The problem of pooling information in regard to 
customens and orgaaiizing a suitable .system of collecting reliable 
information should he studied by the banks and the Bankers’ 
•Association |>rof'o.sed by us. (Paragraph 555.) 

(15,‘i) Steps should be taken, as early as possible, to remove the' ^ 
impodituonis which now stand in the way of immovable property 
iu longing to a Hindu or Muhammedan family being accepted by 
hunks as a normal security. It is left to the Governments concerned 
and the Icgisliitures to weigh the various considerations involved 
and determine what action should be taken in the ma'tter. (Para¬ 
graph 50,2.) 

(154) The provisions of Section 58(/) of the Tran.sfcr of Pro¬ 
perty Act should be extended to other important centres of trade 
and commerce (both internal and port towns) througliout India. 
(P!ira.gTa]'h 50,.8.) 

(155) The Negotiahle Tnstruinenl.s Act should be amended so 
as to provide that clioqucs originally drawn to bearer would, 
despite any endorsement, retain tbeir character as bearer instru¬ 
ments. The rccmnmeiuiation that any holder of a cheque should 
liave the riglit to alter the cbaracter of the clieqne from “bearer” 
lo “order” <,n the face of it and that the alteration should be sup¬ 
ported by the name of the drawer or bolding endorser who makes 
he alleiatimi is ap],roved. Tliiiidis whicii are drawn in the form 
f cheques should he trcalcd similarly. (Paragraph 564.) 

(156) The legal po.sitioii as regards trust receipts sliould be 
:i\ostigated l,y the legal advisors of Government and such action 
tlom as may be considered neeossary. (Paragraph 565.) 

(157) The cost of internal remittance in India should be rc- 
hicod ns far as ])nssiblc. (Paragraph 566.1 
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(158) When the Reserve Rank is establislied, its publislied rate 
slioiild be the ininiinnm rate at which it is prepared to l)ny or 
rediscount first class trade bills and promissory notes arising out 
of bona fiile oonimercial or trade transactions of lucinber bunks 
and bankers. The Rc'servo Bank may, at its discretion, cliarge 
a Jiiglior rate for demand loans against aiithorjzc'd securities. 
Sliould the Reserve Bank find it necessary to discount the [>a])er 
of tlie public witliout baiilc endorsement, it should consider ulullicr 
it slifiuld not in tlie fii’st few years at any rate charge a liiglier rale 
of discount to the public; than that cliarged to member biinks and 
bankers. (Paragraph 

(15t)) A suggestion for reducing charges for discounting bills m 
certain cases is commended for acceptance by lairiks. (Paragraph 

rm.) 

(TOO) The abolition of the stamp duty on bills of e\change is re- 
connnended. The recommendation should be given effect to within 
a y>eriod of five years and as an initial step the stamj) duly on all 
bills of less than one year’s usance should be reduced lo a uniform 
rate of two annas per one thousand rnpoes. (Paragraph .50:h) 

(IGl) We cominend for the eonsidei’ation of the T'^ederation ol 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry certain suggestions 
made for develoya'ng the liill market in India. (Paragraph 598.) 

(102) The suggestion tliat in plaeos where huruli business is 
important an expeditious procedure for disposing of suits based on 
negotiable instruments should be introduced, on the lines of Order 
XXXVIT of the Civil TToccdnre Code, is endorsed. (Paragrapli 
598.’) 

(108) It is recommended that banks should take the iniiinlivc 
in the matter of encouraging usance bills for the finance of village 
bankers by sbroffs by suggesting tin’s method to sbroffs seeking 
necommodntion from them. (Paragraph 597.) 

(104) The suggestion that further experiments may be made in 
the establishment of licensed warelioiiscs in select localities is sup¬ 
ported. (Paragrapli 599.’) 

(105) The introduction of bills in place of open account credits 
is recommended lot tlie consideration' of all jiartics concerned. 
(Paragraph 009.) 

(TOO) A Central nr Re,serve Bank sbonld be created at tlv 
earliest possilde date. (Paragraph 005.1 

(107) Additional provision should bo made in the Reserve 
Banlc Bill enabling the bank lo make loans and advances on tlie 
si'ciiril V (if movidde goods, wares and merelinndise as well as against 
ibe v,nreboiiS(' warrants or warehousi' racM'ipts representing such 
goods. (Paragraph 007.) 
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■ (108) Tlic ivL'servc Bunk may be permitted to pnrcliasc^ ^ell 
and rediscomit rupee import bills, (i’aragrapli 008.) 

(KiU) li the limit proscribed in tlie J.toservi! Baidc Bill lor tbe 
holding of agrieultnral bills of maturity longer than 3 mouths is 
at any time less than the share capital of the Bank, the total 
face vahio of such bills may, at the discretion of the Bank, go 
up to the amount of tlie sliare capital. (Paragraph 600.) 

(170) The period of six months for agricultural bills in the 
Bescrve Bank Bill may be extended to 0 rnonlha. (Paragraph 
010 .) 

(171) T’he lleserve Bank should be permitted to act as agents 
for any Indian States that may desire to utilize its services. (Para¬ 
graph Oil.) 

(17'2) If any securities were issued with the guarantee of Clov- 
ernment hoth foi' capital and interest, the question of including 
them in the li.st of securities eligible for jnirchasc and sale by 
the lleserve Bank should be considered. (Paragraph 011.) 

(173) The linrit of (he powers of the lleserve Bank to borrow 
money should be extended to the iTinount of the share capital and 
the Boserve Pund of the Bank. (l’arugi.'aph 011.) 

(174) The lleser ve Bank bill should pi-ovide for the eoncos,‘iions 

ecominended hr par'ugraph 140 to indigenous bankers. (Para¬ 
graph 613.) I 

(175) An all-1 rrdia Bunkers’ Association shotrld be irraugurated . 
as early us po.ssible and .should iinrlude as irrembers the joint-stock 
hanks, the exchattge hanks, the Imperial Batrk of Jitdia and the 
ndigenous bankers. There should be two kinds of menrborslrip, 
itll nrenrberslrti) oiHut to banks and baitkers enjoying rediscoirnt 
aeilities from the lleserve Bank, and associate membership open 
□ the rest of the hanks and bankers. (Paragrapli G2U.) 

(176) Tire existing arrangements under whielr tlrere are inoiQ 
4xclrair*’^e Brokers’ Associations than one at the same centre are 
ndesirable and all engaged in exchange broking should have an 
tsociation at each centre. (Paragraph 623.) 

(177) Pending the estahlishmont of the lleserve Bank, it is 
i<'"estcd for the con.sideraliou of (ioveriinient that clforts should 
rniade to obtain more com[)lete stali.stic.s for the various classes 
’ banking institutions and to publish them as early as possible, 
’aragraph 627.) 

(178) The limit for savings bank deposits in the accounts of 
iiiors may be raised. (Paragraph 645.) 

% .£ .i 
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(1711) (a) I’ertioiis baviiig post ollicc savings acruiints sliunid be 
allowed to operate on these aeeoiints, and to make deposits hy 
means of cdicques. (J'aragrapdi 6d<j.) 

(6) Accounts may be opened jointly in tlie name of two persons 
payable to either or survivor. (Par.igrapli G4G.) 

(c) Depositors may be allowed to name nominees to wlujm tlm 
payment of deposits shoukl be made in the event of death. (I’ara- 
grapli 040.) 

(180) The liolder of u postal cash certilicate should be iillovved 
to )iominate a person to whom the amount may be transferred 
in the event of death. 'I'aragrapli 017.) 

(181) The issue of savijigs eertilicates payable in gold, as recom¬ 
mended by the Itoyal Commission on Indian Cnrrency and Dinance, 
l'.)‘2C, is supported in principle. (’Paragraph 04'.).) 

(182) The issue of a new tv[)e of gold certificate, called 
‘sLridhan certificate’, is supported in [irinciple. (raragraph GoO-i 

(183) Facilities affoided by the post ofiice to investors for the 
purchase and sale of (Jovermnent securities and for their safe 
custody may be extended to .small investors generally and nov 
confined to tliose who are savings bank depositors. (Paragraph 
652.) 

(184) The reduction of charges for the purchase and sale ol 
securities, collection of interest, safe- custody .and otiier services 
incidental thereto, is supported in principle and commended for 
rhe consideration of banks. (Paragraph Goil.) 

(185) Existing haidis and their branches, iiichuling co-operative 
hanks and other financial organizations, may render useful service 
by undertaking tlie work of buying and selling sto<-ks and soenritief 
for their customers on a eoiiimissiun basis. (Paragraph G-lo.) 

(186) Transfer duly on dehonliires may be reduced to a uiiiforn 
duty of 4 annas per cent. (I’aragraph 657.) 

(187) Insurance companie.«, Indian as well as non-Indian 
should be required by law to lodge an initial de|K)sit with (lovern 
meut and to invest, and keep invested, a li.xed proportion of thei 
premia funds in ajiproved Indian securities, (raragraph 060.') 

(188) (a) Facilities for ]iaymonl of laud revenue by checpi 
may be extended to taluka suli-trcasniies and distiiet treasuries. 

(h) All material paymcnls by Government .sliould be made I. 
cheques. The proposals made by the Bengal Committee on tl; 
subject are commended for the consideration of Government 
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{(■) All luuiiicipiiliLiuf. and otlior local bodies should be asked 
lo consider the I'casibiliLy of making and accepting payment by 
chccjiic on account ol’ salaries to some ot their employees, and otlicr 
items of receipts and disbursements. (Paragraph 005.) 

(18'J) The formation of National Savings Associations in all 
provinces is supported in principle. (Paragiaph 007.) 

(100) The pas.sing of a special Hank Act is recommended, 
(i’aragraph 070.) 

(101) Foreign bank.s should be brought within the purview ol 
the Act to the extent indicated in the report and provided for in 
the Act. (Faragraph 070.) 

(102) Members of flic all-India Hankers’ Association should 
be allowed to affix to their names the ajipellation, ‘Member of the 
Hankers’ Association’. (Faragraph 082.) 

(103) Firm.s and congianies using ihe term ‘bank’ or its equi¬ 
valent and desiring to be incorporated under the Act should make 
adequate provisions in the Memorandum and Articles of Associa¬ 
tion regai'ding the following matters : 

(i) Frohibition of activities other than banking. (Para- 

grapli 002.) 

(ii) Powers of directors regarding registration of tran.sfers of 

shares. (Paragraph 000.) 

(iii) The period during whicli a member should have Jicld 

shares of a hanking company before being entitled te 
take part in its proceedings at a meeting. (Para¬ 
graph 700.) 

(iv) Pi'ohihitiou of loams on the sceiirity of a hanks’ own 

stock. (I’aragrapli 700.) 

(v) Lirnilatioii of loans to directors, managers and members 

of the staff of tbe bank. (Paragraph 710.) 

(vi) Borrowing powers of Hirectors of a bank. (Para- 

gra[)h 712.) 

(vii) Qualificafions, apitointmont, retirement, and voting 

powers of Directors and OfTiccrB of banks, (Para¬ 
graph 713.) 

(viii) Holding of proxies by officers and cinployoos of a banli, 
the admissibility of a general form of proxy and the 
maximum period of its duration and validity. (Para¬ 
graphs 714 and 715.) 

(ix) Voting power of individual shareholders. (Paragraph 

716.) 
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(xj N’lilidily ul' votes teiulcrod at tlie poll. (Paiagruph 717.) 

(xi) Tlic period vvitliin wliieli tlio Jlirector’s report aad the 
balance sheet slioidd be ^w.sted to tlie sharcliolders. 
(Paragraph 7dl.) 

(i‘J-1) All existing eoiiipaiiy using the title ‘bank’ or its etpii- 
valeiit, other than banks registered under the Indian Co-operative 
Hocieties Aei or under any special charter or eiiactnient and banks 
regi.stereil under law.s of other countries, should arrange to conrorin 
to the [irovisions of the Act within live years of the passing of the 
Act. (Paragraph 682.) 

(1!).j) Any bank, Indian or non-Indian, wishing to do banking 
business in India should be required to take out a licence from the 
lleserve Batdc. Licences sJiould be freely granted to the already 
c.ytabli;shed banks. The licensing authority shotdd sec that tho 
provisions of the law and any other conditions specified in tho 
licences arc complied with. (Paragraph 684.) 

(196) The following provisions should be made in the 
Act :— 

(i) Every institution doing baidving business in British India 

other than a foreign bank should have a majority of 
natural born or domiciled Indian directors, (l-'ara- 
graph 689.) 

(ii) fso new bank, other tlian a foreign bank, should be 

allowed to oiieratc in British India unless it has a 
majority of Indian shareholders and is incor^Hjrated 
under the Indian law. (Baragraph 690.) 

(iii) Organization of a bank on the Managing Agency 

.system should be prohibited. (Paragraph 690.) 

tiv) A joint-stock bank with limited liability registejod under 
the Act should not commence birsiness until its paid- 
up capital is at least lls. 50,000. Its authorized capi¬ 
tal should not be more than double the subscribed 
capital and the paid-up capital should not be lei^y 
than 50 per cent of the subscribed capital before com¬ 
mencement of business. (Paragraph 695.) 

(v) There should be a separate index of the nanie.s of mem¬ 

bers of a banking company for ready reference and 
ins[)ection by shareholders. (I’aragraph 697.) 

(vi) Institutions doing banking business in India should be 

required to keep a separate register of shares owned 
by non-nationals. (Paragraph 698.) 
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(vii) Tliere should be a provision in the Bank Act requiring 
the directors to decide vvitlhn two luontlis of tlie date 
of presentation of transfer deeds to the bank wlicther 
the transfers sliall be registered or not. (I’aragriiph 
700.) 

(viii) Particulars of certain mortgages and charges should lie 
filed witli the Itegisirar of Joint-Stock ('oinpn.nies <jf 
the province wliere tlie hank lias branches, fPai'u- 
graph 701.) 

(ix) Certain prior charges on immovahle jirojicrty acquired 

by a hank should be registered. (Paragra[)h 7(l‘2.) 

(x) Satisfaction of a mortgage sliould be recorded before the 

I’cgist.rar. (Paragraph 703.) 

(xi) Until the reserve fund equals the paid-up capital, an 

amount equal to at least ‘21 per cent of a bank's 
paid-u(i capital should be taken before distribution ol 
dividend to a. reserve fund. (Paragrajih 701.) 

(xii) Advances to an auditor oi a member of a firm of auditors 

of a bank sliould be proliihilcd. (Paragraiih 711.) 

. (xiii) The creation at any time of a mortgage or charge on 
a lianlc’s uncalled capital or any part thereof should 
he prohibitc'd. (I’aragraph 712.) 

(xiv) Officers and directors of a bank should bo rendered 

liable for omis.sion to state material facts in their re¬ 
ports or in the presentation of the accounts of the 
bank. (Paragraph 720.) 

(xv) Any payment to an auditor of a bank in addition to the 

amount of remuneration fixed at a geneial meeting 
of .shareholders should be invalid unless fixed or con¬ 
firmed by the shareholders. (Paragraph 721.) 

(xvi) The existing form of the lialnnco-sheet of a bank should 
be revised as indicated. (Paragriqih 7:i0.) 

(xvii) Bad debts must be written off anil if full jirovision is 
made for doubtful debts, the figure of loans and ad¬ 
vances in the halanc.e-slieet should be given after 
deducting the amount of sucli provision. Tf jirovision 
has not been made, any bala.nee of doubtful debt.s not 
fully provided for should be shown as indicated in 
the revised form of the balance-sheet, ([’aragraph 
727.) 

(xviii) 'I'lie irrescribed liasis of valuation of securities should 
be tliat the valuation sliould pot he in excess of cost 
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or marlsot price, whiclievcr is tlic lower. (Paragrapli 
720.) 

(xix) Banks slioiild display a copy of Ihcir entire balance- 

sheet in lien of tiie statement in Form O and slioulo 
eonlinne to display it until tlio next following state¬ 
ment is pnhiished, (Paragmph 732.) 

(xx) The annual general meeting of a bank should bo held 

not laler than throe montlis after the close of the 
year. (Paragraph 731.) 

(xxi) A temporary moratorium on the recommendation of 

the Ileservc Baidc to jirevent untimely and compul¬ 
sory liquidation of a b.a.iik which is in diflienltios 
sliould h(( permitted. (P.aragraph 735.) 

(xxii) Tn the case of voluntary liquidation of a bank, the 
ajipointment of a liquidator should he made by or 
with the approY;i,l of the Board of Bircctors of the 
Ileservc Baidc. (T'aragraph 730.) 

(xxiii) Provision for safeguarding the interests of creditors 
in the case of compulsory liquidation on the lines of 
the (Bnglish) Companies Act, 192'.), is suggested. 
(Paragraph 710.) 

(xxiv) Tlic Act should proxidc for the appointment of com¬ 
mittees of insjiection in the ease of compulsory as 
well as volunlarv liquidation of a bank. (Paragrapl) 
741.) 

(xxv) It s.lionld he incnrnlKmt on every seller of banks’ 
shares to give the actual miinhej's of the shares at 
the time lie sells thcTn. (Paragrajih 748.) 

(1.‘.)7) Begiilations of loans by hanks sliould be left to the 
disc.iction of the maungomonl and tlic control of the lioard of 
direelors. (Paragr.apli 708.) 

(l‘.)8) It should be one of the funelions of the Beserve Bank to 
k'ud its advice and cooperation in cases of amalgamation or re- 
cnn.striictiou of haul-:.-: which are in difficullies. (Paragraph 730.) 

(199) There should be some arrangement under wliicli the 
Indian creditors of a non-Indian hank t.akeir into li(|nida(ion sliould 
have 1 . prior claim on ils assets in India, and should also share in 
the 'Teiv'r.-il distribution nf its assets onts'de India should tliere ho 
a shortage in the as.-ots 'leld in India. (Paragraph 713.) 

(200) In every University (here should lie some arrangements 
for th(' training of students at recognized institutions for the 
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courses of degrees in commerce instituted by them. (Parngrapli 
755.) 

(201) The suggestion that arrangements should be made by the 
Iiidian Institute of Bankers for University lectures and courses of 
instruction at different centres in the subjerds jncluded in the 
curriculum of the Institute is commended for the consideration of 
the Institute. (Paragraph 7G1.) 

(202) If it could be arranged, young Indians posses.sing high 
qualifications should after tliey have had a good preliminary train¬ 
ing in banks in India, be sent abroad to study advanced 
banking, especially international ex<-hange and oilier subjects con¬ 
nected with currency and exchange. (I’uragraph 766.) 

(20;i) Wherever {xissible, instruction should be given in second¬ 
ary schools in elementary accounting, discount, co-operative prin¬ 
ciples and elements of banking and the subjects should be taught 
systematically wherever introduced. (Paiagraph 768.) 

(204) The suggestion, that tlie Indian Institute of Bankers 
should arrange, in different important centres, for courses of 
lectures in the vernacular of tlie community to which the local 
indigenous banker belongs and to hold special examinations, on 
tl.o result of which certificates could be awarded may be considered 
by the Institute. (Paragrajih 769.) 

(205) Sons of the indigenous banking families should bo en¬ 
couraged to join joint-stock banks. (Paragraph 77.1.) 

(206) The question of inclusion of co-operation iu the curriculum 
of studies for the examination of the Institute of Bankers, at least 
as an optional subject, is commended for the consideration of the 
Institute. (P.aragraph 773.) 

(207) Closer study of marketing of agricultural produce should 
be introduced in the co-operative training institutes. (Paragraph 
776.) 

(2081 (d) Co-operative educational institutions should be estab¬ 
lished in each province. The subjects to be studied should include 
co-operative education, propaganda, progressive farming methods, 
banking, accountancy, rural economy, marketing methods and 
rural industry. 

(5) There should be an All-India Co-operative College for the 
higher study of co-operation and allied subjects and research work. 

(c) The Provincial and the Central Co-operative Colleges should 
not be Government institutions, but should be left to organizations 
conducted by co-operators themselves, though Government may 
assist by means of grants. (Paragraph 779.) 

2i 
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(209) Officers of co-operative, central and provincial banks should 
have received full training at, and passed the examination of, the 
co-operative educational institutions mentioned abovte and this 
should be an essential condition governing the recruitment of the 
staff of officers. (Paragraph 781.) 
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minute of Dissent by Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

THE INDIGENOUS BANKING SYSTEM. 

1. It is with the utmost diffidence that I venture to give expres¬ 
sion in this minute to my views on the future development of indi¬ 
genous banking. I fully realise that my colleagues have bestowed 
much thought to the problem, evinced considerable desire to develop 
indigenous banking and made very helpful recommendations in that 
behalf. The representatives of the Indigenous bankers themselves 
do not seem to have asked for much more. My task therefore 
becomes all the more difficult to justify the necessity for this 
minute. But I felt that I would be failing in my duty if I did 
not give expression to my strong conviction that the question of 
placing the indigenous banking system as a whole on sound, stable 
and solid modern foundations cannot be satisfactorily solved by 
the mere provision of facilities, however valuable they may be to 
individual private bankers, selected for special treatment by the 
Reserve Bank or the Imperial Bank. There is too much of per¬ 
sonal element in it and too little of system. The success of the 
scheme must in the long run depend not upon the survival of a few 
individual bankers to take advantage of it but upon the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the indigenous banking classes so os to bring them into the 
banking system of India. 

2. I admit that the establishment of the Reserve Bank and the 
provision for the indigenous bankers (who satisfy certain prescribed 
standards) being put on the Reserve Bank’s list of banks eligible 
for discounting and rediscounting facilities and the Imperial Bank 
giving certain facilities such as using thein as agents for collection 
of bills and cheques and discounting their bills more freely, will 
to a certain extent improve the position of some of the indigenous 
bankers and increase their contact with the joint stock banks and 
the money markets. But I feel that these arrangements by them¬ 
selves will not help to develop indigenous banking system as a whole 
and arrest the decay that has already set in into the working of 
that system. I am of opinion that there is need, as well as scope, 
for reform of a larger magnitude and more far reaching character. 
I have from the outset of the enquiry felt that something could be 
done to confer on the indigenous banker, who carries on pure 
banking, the legal status of a banker qua banker with the privi¬ 
leges and responsibilities attaching to such status. I can see no 
difficulty from a banking or legal stand-point to bring family 
partnerships of indigenous bankers, as well as individual hankers, 
with requisite resources, within the scope of the Bank Act recom¬ 
mended by the committee. It should surely not be difficult to fix 
standards of eligibility for registration as bankers and to frame a 
set of bankinjr regulations which are suitable to the peculiar con¬ 
ditions of such partnerships and bankers. I do not see why a bank 
should always be associated with the joint stock and the dividend. 
Transform the private banker into an “ indigenous banker ” func- 
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tioiiiiig; uiidev the law goveiuing bauks ami bankers in this land, 
create a recognised field for indigenous bunking as an honourable 
profession and make it an integral paii of the counti’y’s banking 
system. That should be part of our plan to build up our modern 
banking structure on indigenous foundations and to supplement the 
joint stock and co-operative effort in the banking sphere. 

3. “ The adaptation of indigenous banking system to modern re¬ 
quirements ” is a phrase of which one hears a great deal; but what 
its precise implications are and what the means whereby it can be 
accomplished are matters on which very little light bus hitherto 
been forthcoming. The present enquiries both by the i’roviucial 
Committees and the Central Committee, have however thrown a 
certain amount of light on the activities of indigenous baukers and 
the role which they may play in Indian Banking Organisation in 
the future. These bankers present a bewildering variety. Ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1921 the number of “ baukers ” was about 
1,461,00<.) and included “ Bank maiiagers, moneylenders, exchange 
and insurance agents and money changers Perhaps for the first 
time in the history of Indian banking, the attempt is made to give 
a more restricted and technical meaning to the words “ indigenous 
banker ”, obviously with a view to separate those whose main, if 
not sole, business is banking from these who are primarily money¬ 
lenders or traders or land owners doing some banking and to bring 
the bankers proper, to the extent possible, into the banking organi¬ 
sation of the country. In the Committee’s scheme, those who shed 
trade and other Imsiness which they at present l.•ombiTle with bank¬ 
ing and confine themselves to banking, that is to say, receive 
deposits, make advances and discount hundies and bills, are marked 
out for special treatment. Eligibility for such treatment is liow- 
ever not restricted to recognised cla.sses of private bankers such as 
Chetties, Multauies or ilarwavees but is conferred on all classes of 
peojile, provided they elect to engage themselves in banking proper 
and conform to certain conditions and standards. This is perhaps 
as it sJiould be, having regard to modem tendencies in social evolu¬ 
tion. ^fotwithstaniliug the fact that the designation ‘‘ indigenous 
banker ”, thus no longer carries with it implications of a heieditary 
or traditional occupation, it does carry witli it a notion of historic 
continuity of the t;/ttem of bonking, which has long served the 
people of this countrs’ well and truly and which still serves them 
very largely, though not as efficienily as the altered conditions of 
our social economy require. The designation has acquired a new 
connotation in the report and w’ill soon gain new currency. Tlte 
joint stocik banks owned and managed by Indians and the co¬ 
operative banks which were imported into India fioiu the west and 
planted on Indian soil, which has fortunately proved congenial, 
are also indigenous in a sense. They are not foreign. So are the 
loan otfices and Midliis and chit funds for whose development on 
lines suited to the people served by them we have recommended 
special legislation. In any scheme of banking reform for India 
all these parts of Indian banking organisation should be brought 
together. 
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4. The question then is can iudigenous banking be developed 
along side with the Indian commercial and co-operative banks? Is 
there room for it? Is there need for it? Before answering these 
questions it must be first ascertained whether there is any indi- 

f enous banking left in the country to be developed. This task has 
eeu admirably performed by the provincial banking committees 
who have collected and marshalled valuable material regarding the 
organisation, methods of business and capital of the indigenous 
bankers and the vast extent to which internal trade, commerce and 
agriculture are still financed by them. Our report summarises 
these details. On the materials on record I am unable to share the 
view that the extinction of the indigenous banker is a matter of 
time and will quickly follow in the wake of the expansion of com¬ 
mercial and co-operative banks. As regards the resources of the 
indigenous bankers which are made available to the economic 
development of the countiy, they still constitute the bulk of the 
capital of all the credit agencies put together. The External 
Capital Committee who enquired into the available capital re¬ 
sources of the country say that the indigenous banking system 
“ fulfils valualde functions in affording credit facilities and it will 
be required to fulfil them for a long time to come. Every endeavour 
should therefore be made to utilise it and to fit it into the modern 
banking system which is being developed in rural areas ”. If the 
borrowing policy of the Government speciallv short-term borrowing, 
undergoes a change the resources of the incligenous bankers which 
are dwindling will be greatly improved. It may be as that com¬ 
mittee points out that the “ indigenous system is in itself incapable 
of development to an extent that would satisfy tire hanking lequire- 
ments of the country”. That is why we are developing commer¬ 
cial and co-operative hanking also. So much for resources. 

6. As for human material the findings of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittees generally speaking are that there is still plenty of tradi¬ 
tional knowledge and skill available and that the members of these 
banking classes are known for their honesty, business habits, 
resourcefulness and aptitude to earn and save money. A certain 
nuniher of them are said to work at present on largely modern lines 
and transact all kinds of business which the ordinary joint stock 
banks do, including the issue of pass books aud cheque books. It 
is further stated that the system of banking pursued by the better 
class of thee bankers is suited to the commercial and financial 
genius of the people, their local requirements, habits, customs, and 
traditions. In any scheme to link up the private banker with 
the general hanking organisation of the country we can of course 
accept only those who confine themselves to hanking proper and do 
no trade. (Sinha’s Early European Banking in India, page 236.) 
These facts are helpful to show that there is promising material in 
the country on the foundation of which one wing of the superstruc¬ 
ture of the modern hanking system of the country can be built. 
'See Earlv European B.aiiking in India, page 236.) 

6. There is thus room for indigenous banking system and for its 
development. I shall now set out my reasons for the view that 
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there is also a clear need to re-organise our indigenous system of 
banking on modern lines, in addition to developing commercial and 
co-operative banks. The following are my reasons: — 

ii) I agree with my colleagues that both the multiplication of 
sound joint stock banks with branches penetrating into 
the interior and the spread of co-operative credit move¬ 
ment, so as to serve the bulk of the rural and urban 
population, will take a very long time. Indeed the 
laissez-faire policy of the Qovernnient under which the 
joint stock banks get no assistance or encouragement and 
the serious encroachment on the sphere of finance of 
internal trade by powerful foreign banks react adversely 
on the growth of joint stock bauk. So the displacement 
of indigenous banking is not the right policy. Ee- 
eonstrueting it on modern lines is more helpful. 

(ii) I consider that while the development of banking in India 
should undoubtedly be adapted to modern conditions it 
cannot be wholly achieved by a mere slavish imitation 
of the English Joint Stock Banks’ model. I agree with 
the following observation of a recent writer on Banking 
in India. “ Commercial banks alone will not create the 
needed credit for our agricultural and nascent manufac¬ 
turing industries. That the Indian Joint Stock Banks 
have borrowed, copied and translated the chief features 
of the English banks is an undisputed fact. * * Like 
the English banks they wash to trade largely on credit. 
* * The superficial elements alone have been copied while 
the really vital and progressive features of English bank¬ 
ing have not been engrafted on our system ”. [Vide 
Rau’s Present Day Banking in India, page 379.) In this 
connection I also wish to draw attention to the view of 
Sinha regarding the unsuitability of the expensive stand¬ 
ards of banking establishments set up by foreign bankers 
and copied by Indian commercial banks. He says 
“ somehow or other people cannot think of a bank except 
as a lofty and spacious hall, with shining counters and 
a large army of clerks and peons. It is not realised that 
the security of a bank lies in none of these things, but 
in the rigorous cutting down of charges, in honesty, inte¬ 
grity and efficiency of management. In a vain attempt 
to win the confidence of the public, expenses for specta¬ 
cular shows are undertaken which are not at all war¬ 
ranted by the volume of business [Vide “ Early 
European Banking in India ”, pages 222-23). Evidence 
to this effect was also tendered before the Committee as 
mentioned in paragraph 547 of the Report. 

(Hi) The savings of the people locally collected in the form of 
deposits by the Commercial Banks are transmitted to 
cities and large urban centres for more favourable in¬ 
vestments than can be locally found. Collection of 
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small savings by the Government through postal savings 
banks and cash certificates, however beneficial the policy 
may be in other respects similarly starves local needs 
by intercepting the resources of local banking agencies. 
More than one Provincial Hanking Enquiry Committee 
adverted to the fact that mofussil centres specially rural 
areas, suffer for want of funds, as capital raised in those 
areas by the banks is not made available for local re¬ 
quirements. Perhaps it may not be feasible to remedy 
this evil by imposing conditions on the Banks as to 
where they should invest their capital. {Vide para. 
542 of the Report.) That is precisely the reason for 
developing local banking agencies which will be more 
truly serviceable to the people whose savings they can 
mobilise to satisfy local needs. This is the fundamental 
claim of co-operative banks for further development and 
indigenous bankers can largely supplement the activitiep 
of co-operative banks in this direction. This aspect of 
the matter is also recognised by my colleagues in paras. 
144 and 145 of the report. 

{iv) The real banking agency of the people still lies outside 
the modern banking organisation of the country. AgrU 
culture, rural trade and rural industry derive their 
finance almost exclusively from the indigenous agency. 
So do small traders and handicraft industrialists in 
urban areas. The finance thus derived is considerable 
and enters very largely into the economic life of the 
vast rural and urban population who depend solely on 
it. Nevertheless the terms on which the indigenous 
banking agency finances the movement and purchase of 
produce or of imported goods and the rates of interest 
charged to trade and industry for accommodation are 
onerous and not conducive to the development of our 
internal trade, commerce and industry. 

(v) The evils of uncontrolled moneylending are increasing 
with the deteriorative indigenous banking agency of the 
proper kind. Moreover indigenous bankers are transfer¬ 
ring themselves into usurious moneylenders. Unlike a 
banker he does not weigh each debt by itself, but 
balances good against bad debts and in order to earn an 
average return on his capital, distributes his risks on the 
transactions w’ith his various clients. This operates to 
the prejudice of good borrowers. 

(vt) The operations of the indigenous bankers lie outside the 
influence of organised joint-stock banking system of the 
country, very little affected by the credit policy of those 
bankers. 

(mi) Only a small portion of the demands which indigenous 
bankers supply is derived from the banks and that only 
at times of monetary stringency or pressure. Nor do 
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indigenous bunkers place tbeir idle funds with the banks 
either as demand or time deposits. So the banks are not 
in a position to adequately interfere to moderate or 
govern the operations of private bankers dealing in 
credit. 

{viii) Conditions for the extension of the bill market cannot be 
adequately created without organizing the indigenous 
bankers whose knowledge of local trade conditions will 
form a valuable basis for good trade bills. 

[ix) There are thus no means available to secure for the Central 
Banking autliority, which is expected to be set up very 
soon, an efPective control over the credit operations of 
the indigenous bankers, although they admittedly form 
an important limb of the banking agency of the country. 

7. It is my firm conviction that if the indigenous bankei- is put 
on a statutory basis by registering all those who wish to avail them¬ 
selves of the provisions of the Bank Act it will impart vigour and 
tone to the whole system of indigenous banking and result in the 
better equipment of the existing indigenous banking agency to 
finance internal trade, commerce, industry and agricultuie on terms 
which modern conditions demand and which ensure tlie economic 
development of the country. I agree \vith my colleagues that if 
indigenous bankers are brought within the spheie of operation of 
the lleserve Bank a much greater proportion of agriculturists will 
be benefited than if the Reserve Bank dealt with joint stock l)anks 
and the provincial co-operative banks only. These proposals will 
further result in bringing about a closer contact between the indi¬ 
genous banking system, the commercial banks and the Central 
Banking authority and secure to the latter a large measure of 
control over the operations of the indigenous bankers who are still 
the largest credit agency of the country from the point of view of the 
funds handled. Conditions necessary for the extension of the hill 
market will he also forthcoming. As an enthusiast in Indian bank¬ 
ing reform puts it, we shall have then helped to “ iuoadeii the 
channel between the bazar and the hanks, enlarge and quicken the 
contact between these two elements in the Indian hanking system 
and secure that credit operations throughout the whole system will 
respond to the policy of the Central Banking authority ”. 

8. I am, however, told that indigenous bankers do not like the 
idea of registering themselves as bankers under the Bank Act. I do 
not see why they should dislike the idea. Now, lawyers, auditors, 
doctors, engineers and men of other professions consider it an honour 
and a privilege to be registered. They have acquired a status and 
dignity ))y the very acd of registration under the several statutes 
pertaining to their ^irofessions. The registration I contemplate is 
not a writ of restraints but a charter of rights. If the leaders of 
the indigenous hanking communities take up this question and 
popularise the idea, I have no doubt it will be entluislastically 
received. It must be im])ressed on them that “ if at this time 
when the general banking mncliinerv of the country is beinff re- 
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organised, they refuse to become serviceable in the direction of 
establishing a real money market in the country, an attempt -would 
be made to exclude them from the national credit economy of this 
country 

[). It is then asked why should they register themselves under 
the Act? What will they get as quid pro quo? 1 scarcely think 
that the question arises. According to all accounts this class is 
steadily losing ground. Except from limited circles of their friends 
and acquaintances many of them are not able to get de^josits or 
loans for their business. The Indian (Jhamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, have described the position veiy clearly. In their ex¬ 
pressive language “ The position to-day is that the indigenous 
bankers in India are like Lilliputians who in spite of their numbers 
are helpless in tackling financial problems of the country ”. 1 do 

not -wish to dwell on the causes of- this deterioration in their position 
or as to why they failed to develop into modern bankers as the 
merchant-bankers of Japan did in the wake of the economic re¬ 
organization of their country. The very fact that they carry on 
banking as recognised bankers and submit themselves to regulations 
which are framed to protect the interests of depositors and to 
ensure the adoption of efficient business methods will inspire con¬ 
fidence in the public and will enlarge their resources, and expand 
their business. There is a great future before them if they move 
with the times and adjust themselves to modern conditions and do 
not by their adherence to out-of-date methods court their own ex¬ 
tinction. In this I fully share the optimism of my colleagues 
(para. 146 of tiie Eeport). 

10. If eousideratious of quid pro quo do enter into the (question 
of this reorganization of indigenous hankers there is much to be had 
in that way too. Their iiositioii as hunkers under the law of the 
laud will surely entitle them to he placed on the same level as 
joint-stock banks in many matters like receiving money into their 
counters withoxit stamping their receipts and having remittanrp and 
collection facilities on terms open not to the general public but to 
banks. The more prominent of them who have tlieir offices at the 
provincial capitals where there are clearing house arrangements 
may claim membership of the clearing houses. I see no reason why 
bankers’ lien may not be extended to them. The provisions of the 
Bankers Books Evidence Act will be attracted to them. If and 
when the joint-stock hanks get any facilities foi' speedy determina¬ 
tion of their claims or reduction in costs of litigation, the registered 
indigenous bankers will have them too. The Beserve Bank -will 
upcemtijirilv have to make its choice, for enlistment on its roll of 
banks and baiikers entitled to discount and rediscount facilities, 
from the ranks of the registered indigenous bankers. The Imperial 
Bank will similarly have to choose for its agency work for collection 
only registered bankers and so too it mxist offer discounting facili¬ 
ties only to members of that class. The associations of the registered 
indigenous hankers will then have a wider influence and hitiher 
prestige than those of a nebulous class. The whole organization 



will thus undergo a marvellous change and a new orientation will 
be given to the indigenous banking system. 

I make these reservations in subscribing to the chapter on indi¬ 
genous bankers in the hope that possibilities of banking reform on 
the lines indicated by me will be explored when the time comes to 
enact the Bank Act and the Reserve Bank Act. 


V. RAMADAS PANTULU 
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Minute of Dissent by Nalini Ranjan Sarker. 

I.—INTRODUCTORY, 

I am constrained to write tliis minute of dissent as there is, in 
important respects, a fundamental difference of outlook between 
the majority and myself. The terms of reference imposed on us, 
according to my understanding of their significance, the duty of 
investigating the entire problem of Indian banking with special 
regard to our national reouirements. The findings of the majority 
are, in my opinion, marKedly in the nature of a compromise.^ I 
am not in every case averse to a compromise, but as I believe 
that in certain respects the compromise has “ overshot the marn ”, 

I feel I must state my views separately. 

2. The subjects on which I found my views to be sharply at 
variance with those of majority, as also with those of the foreign 
experts, are those relating to industrial finance and the financing of 
foreign trade, with relevant reference to the future status and 
function of the Imperial Bank. 

3. In regard to the problem of Industrial Finance it has been, 
impossible for me, for reasons stated hereafter, to endorse the 
lukewarm attitude of the majority in support of a matter of such 
grave national importance. They have also omitted to refer to- 
certain important details, which are necessary to give an indication 
of the line of action to those who will be responsible for the 
initiation of schemes of industrial banks. I have also thought it 
advisable to refer to the question of long term industrial credits 
particularly with regard to their working m other countries and in 
this behalf I have endeavoured to meet the objections of the foreign 
experts to our proposal for an industrial corporation. Again, I 
diner markedly both from the arguments and conclusions of the 
majority in regard to the financing of foreign trade. I consequent- 
Iv also differ from the majority in their endeavour to maintain the 
existing status of the Imperial Bank even if no special arrange¬ 
ment is made for the Banks undertaking foreign exchange 
business, and in this I was influenced by the fact that this bank 
cannot expect to have the privileges rightly belonging to a national 
institution so long as the majority of its shares are held by non- 
Indian interests. 

4. Now, even assuming the full acceptance by Government of 
our recommendations in regard to the assistance and encourage¬ 
ment of Indian banking, and the imposition of the restrictions 
recommended by us upon foreign institutions the point should be 
clearly borne in mind that these alone will not be found adequate. 
There' is yet another aspect of the problem that required to be 
presented. It is evident that ultimately it is left largely to the 
people themselves to develop their own institutions, without which 
no outside assistance can be completely effective. Accordingly, 
the initiative and support of the people should be regarded as fac¬ 
tors of vital importance. AVith their confidence and co-operation,. 
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there should be nothing to hamper the healthy development of 
Indian banking. 

5. Among the many factors that are responsible for the present 
backwardness of Indian banking, the lack of faith of the Indian 
public in our banks is one, a manifestation of the general predilec¬ 
tion, unfortunately rather too common, in favour of things Western 
and against things Indian. I can, of course, appreciate the 
timidity to the extent that it signifies the fear of one who has 
slender resources which he naturally hesitates to risk by placing 
tliem in banks. But wliut I cannot understand is why a bank is 
believed to be sound simply l)ecause it is managed by Europeans 
and to be unsound for the sole reason that it is Indian. 

G. This timiditj’ has been accentuated by the failure of some 
Indian banks, of which too much is made by interested foreign 
concerns. No one will seek to extenuate the crimes and follies of 
one or two Indian banks, such as the Bengal National Bank, in 
the past, but these require to be viewed in their proper perspective 
and proportion. Mismanagement and dishonesty in banking are 
by no means a monopoly of Indians. On the eve of her commer¬ 
cial expansion, Great Britain likewise had a number of failures, 
but banking was liorne on the high tide of economic prosperity 
and the nation had little diffiiuilty in consolidating her banking 
system. Much tlie same can be said of other countries and in fact 
some countries even now are suffering from what may be described 
as an epidemic of bank failures. During the nine years 1921-1929, 
the bank suspensions in America numbered 5,642 involving deposits 
of $1,722,486,000 while during the first eleven months of 1930 so 
many as 981 banks with a total depo.sits of $515 million suspended 
business. (National City Bank Bulletin—January 1931.) The 

f henomenon is, therefore, not peculiar to India and a few bank 
ailures, negligible in comparison with those of other countries, 
should not lead to a blind preference for foreigii banks. As pointed 
out by the Punjab Inquiry Committee, of 19^13, the bank failures 
of that year were not due to any inherent inefficiency in Indian 
banking organisation nor to any incapacity on the part of Indians 
in managing banks, but to causes inevitable in the formative 
stages of banking in any country. 

7. On the other hand, the facile confidence in foreign banks 
is often quite inexplicable. The Indian institutions issue balance 
sheets, which are comparatively much more informative and more 
calculated to give a true idea of their intrinsic position. Their 
head offices are situated in this country. Their meetings can be 
attended and anr* necessary information is easily obtaiitable. On 
the contrary in legard to foreign banks it is next to impossible 
to know their real position from their balance sheets. Their head 
offices are situated outside this country and most of us can have nc 
access to them. Nor have we any means of knowing much aboui 
their directors, or what their vested interests may be. These 
considerations would lead one to expect an attitude of greatei 
scepticism towards, and less confidence in, foreign banks, wherea; 



we find the reverse to be the case. This attitude is tantamount to 
placing a handicap on the national and offering a bounty to foreign 
banking enterprise in this country. I do not wish to withhold my 
tribute to the efficiency of some of the foreign banks, but it is 
necessary to point out that efficiency is not a prerogative of 
foreigners. 

8. My remarks aie largely prompted by the consideration that 
the psychology of the Indian public is bound to have a vital 
influence on the successful development of banking in this country. 
This psychology wliich has till now shown all the characteristics of 
an inferiority complex, is showing signs of change, and it is neces¬ 
sary that we should contribute our conscious efforts to make this 
healthy thange permanent. Failures may shake our faith in our 
institutions for the time, but, if our faith be not utterly lacking 
and moreover be supported on reason, we should be able to .support 
our banks through their period of struggle until they get firmly 
established. True it is in most coses that people get what they 
deserve. It is certainly true of banking in India. The remedy 
for the existing defects of Indian banks does not lie in turning 
away from them, but in demanding of them and assisting them to 
maintain a suitable standard. What is essential is an alert public 
opinion in regard to the methods and practices of Indian banks; 
not merely a critical but also an enlightened opinion. It is up to 
the leaders of Indian thought to souse our people from their 
accustomed apathy in these matters to a better appreciation of the 
.situation. With vigilance and sympathy on the part of the public, 
the possibility of failures will be greatly minimised and this in 
turn will serve to create greater confidence in their own country¬ 
men to the mutual benefit of both the banks and the public. I 
hope, it will be agreed that I am right in thus calling attention 
to the need for developing a lively and enlightened public opinion 
in regard to Indian banking enterprise, for it is not by banking 
laws alone, but also by public support that Indian banking will 
be able to grow and thrive. 

9. One of the aspects of Indian banking, on which I would like 
to make a few remarks in this connection is the problem of indi¬ 
genous bankers the examination of which led to the recognition of 
the fact that they occupy an indispensable position in the financial 
system of the country. In the rural areas they render a valuable 
service to small industries and agriculture, although co-operative 
societies are steadily making a headway. In the urban areas too, 
they play an important role in financing some of the bigger indus¬ 
tries and internal trade but there also the competition of estab¬ 
lished banks is adversely reacting on their position and import¬ 
ance. This was bound to happen owing to their following the 
old conservative methods of business. But as the United Pro¬ 
vinces Committee have correctlv observed, “ they possess wide 
knowledge and varied experience and the world would be the poorer 
bv their extinction ”. It has therefore been proposed by us to 
improve the status of these bankers by conferring certain privileges 
on them from the Reserve Bank which in effect would place them 
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in a more advantageous a position than that of the joint stock 
banka. In my opinion it should further be clearly emphasised 
that the purpose of these privileges is to bring them within the 
folds of the modern banking organisation. So far as the bigger 
towns are concerned banking facilities are growing through the 
activities of the joint stock banks. In the smaller towns, into 
which the banks have not extended their operations, it is highly 
desirable that institutions like joint stock and co-operative banks, 
run on the principles of corporate finance, should gradually replace 
the indigenous banker, wherever possible, so that banking facili¬ 
ties may not be dependent on the chance of the successor possessing 
the liberal outlook, constructive genius and business integrity or 
the original proprietor. I beg leave to repeat the observation made 
by the External Capital Committee, that “ the indigenous bank¬ 
ing system is in itself incapable of development to an extent that 
would satisfy the banking requirements or the country " (Report 
of the External Capital Committee, para. 10). 
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II.—FINANCIAL REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRIES 
(CHAPTER N:VI). 

1. I am glad that my colleagues have come to the conclusion, 
after studying the evidence placed before us and before the Provin¬ 
cial Banking Enquiry Committees, that as regards initial capital 
for promotion of industries the existing facilities are very 
inadequate. They further add that the special necessity of making 
India more self-sufficient in respect of her requirements and less 
completely dependent on the precarious pursuit of agriculture 
makes it imperative that some steps sliould be taken to mobilize 
her re.sources for the promotion of new industrial undertakings and 
for the expansion of existing ones. In view of these two state¬ 
ments, with which I entirely agree, I consider the recommendation 
in the second sentence of para. 401 as rather weak and halting. 

2. I am convinced, and I have no doubt that my colleagues are 
also equally convinced, that the establishment of industrial banks 
is not only desirable but absolutely necessary. I regret that with 
their minds fixed on the constitutional responsibilities of the 
ministers in the provinces, my colleagues have been led to make 
their recommendation vague and perhaps misleading. For, as the 
recommendation now stands, it seems to imply that the case for 
the establishment of such institutions has still to be proved before 
the Provincial Minister takes any action. The Industrial Commis¬ 
sion which considered the matter in 1918, along with various other 
problems relating to industries, recommended the constitution of an 
expert committee to consider the question of the establishment of 
industrial banks for financing industries in India. The Banking 
Committee, which is surely an expert Committee of the nature con¬ 
templated by the Industrial Commission, would be failing in its 
duty if it did not unequivocally press for the establishment of 
industrial banks in the provinces, the need for which has been 
emphatically pressed by all the Indian witnesses, including 
important chambers of commerce, and also by some of the 
European witnesses of the so-called conservative school. I do not 
think, therefore, that it will be necessary for the future ministers 
in the provinces, at any rate in those provinces where the Banking 
Committees have recommended the creation of industrial banks, 
to go over the same ground as we, and other Commissions and Com¬ 
mittees before us, have traversed. 

3. Assuming, in agreement with my colleagues, that it would 
be wasteful in provinces where industries are not sufficiently well 
developed to start industrial corporations for utilizing the financial 
facilities that may be provided by the industrial banks, I should 
still urge that the evidence placed before the Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committees and the conclusions they have reached thereon, 
as also the evidence before the Central Committee, provide suffi¬ 
cient materials which may demand a conclusive recommendation 
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as to which of the provinces have an unmistakable need for an 
industrial corporation and which of them have not. In regard to 
the latter, the Governments croncerned may perhaps be advised to 
await future developments before proceeding to inaugurate the 
industrial coimoration such a.s we have in mind, liut conditions 
in Bengal, iLidras, and Bombay at least are fully ripe for the 
establishment of industrial banks and we shall not be justified in 
giving the Governments of these Provinces what seems to me the 
mistaken impression tliat the question of providing financial 
facilities through a sjiecially devised institution is still an open 
question, calling for further enquiry. Their aim aud endeavour 
should rather be to take up the threads where we have left them 
and to inaugurate the next step, namely, the creation of the finan¬ 
cial machinery for encouraging the industrial development of the 
provinces. 

4. I must here refer to the lukewarm support, if not positive 
hostility, of some of the European Chambers of Commerce and 
even the foreign expert.s, to the proposal of establishing separate 
institutions for industrial finance. It seems to me that there is 
a danger, from wliich even some of my colleagues on the Committee 
are not wholly free, of being c.arried away by the notion that for 
stimubitiug the development aud strengthening the position of 
industries in India it is not essential to establish any special 
institution of the nature of Industrial Coi-poration, it being con¬ 
tended that the clamour for provision of special finance to indus¬ 
tries is due to the inaptitude of the Indian people. To my mind 
such a contention appears to be quite unjustifiable in the liglit of 
the experience of all the industrially advanced countries of the 
modern world. The only notable instance of industrial enterprise 
which grew up w'ithout financial assistance from Government or 
specialized industrial hanks, is to be found in Great Britain. The 
British w'ituesses who have appeared before us have naturally tried 
to convince us of tlie folly and futility of devising special measures 
for financing industry. But it must be boine in mind that England 
is a singular iustaiice of an industrial nation which has risen to 
eminence more or less purely on the strength of individual 
initiative. The conditions, in which that country was originally 
industrialized, were peculiar to it. It was altogether free from 
the intense and fierce competition to which world industry has 
been subject in the present century, and by the time world industry 
passed into this phase. Great Britain had begun to enjoy a large 
national surplus which was far in excess of the needs of her domes¬ 
tic trade and industry. Owing to the vast expansion of her trade 
and commerce and owing to the fact that London had become the 
entrepot of world trade tlie financial mechanism of the City had 
become so perfect, that the direction of the fluid resources of the 
country called for no special machinery or effort. In short the 
development of English industries was from small beginnings and 
gradual; and when they entered upon a period of large expansion, 
tliev found a ready aud more or less efficient money market in 
London. Since that time, however, the conditions in which trade 
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find industry could flourish on a policy of absolute laissez-faire 
have not been present in any other country. It is not present 
even in Great Britain to-day! Under stress of modern competi¬ 
tion and with the paramount need for rationalization, opinion in 
Great Britain has veered in recent times to the closer co-operation 
of finance and industry, secured by means of u body acting as an 
advisory and regulating organization between the two. 

5. It is necessary, before detailing the practical effects of that 
idiange of opinion to note the harm which has been done by the 
attitude of unconcern adopted by banks towards the actual internal 
management of industry. In the case of the British cotton mill 
industry, it has been found that banks had been continuously 
making advances without any attempt to satisfy' themselves that 
the use of those funds resulted in any apprecial>le improvement 
of the financial position of the milts concerned. The result has 
been that both the banks and the mills are in the slough and 
further accommodation has been denied just when they are needed 
most. The opinion of the Expert Committees appointed to enquire 
into the state of British industry is that if the Banks had (on 
the strength of the advances wliich they were making) acquainted 
themselves with the details of management and had exerted 
theii' influence in favour of the reconstruction and re-organization, 
the position of the industry would have been better and the banks 
also would have suffered loss. All this only shows that even the 
only country which followed a policy of laissez-faire, and on which 
the “ conservative school ” (as the report refers to them) has relied, 
has later on come to grief by persisting in that policy, when it 
would no longer sei ve. That Great Britain has at length realized 
the wisdom of devising a closer link between banks and industry 
is amply demonstrated by the establishment of such institutions 
as the Securities Management Trust, and the Banker’s Industrial 
Development Company. 

0. It will be clear from the foregoing that it was essential 
even for a country like England, where individual resources were 
so large, the investment habit so ingrained and the capitaT market 
so well-organized, to set up specialized institutions for providing 
the necessary financial equipment and help the rational manage¬ 
ment of industry. 

7. In regard to nations which industrialised themselves later 
than England, the initial impetus, tlie subsequent progress and 
the maintenance of the po.sition gained, have all been due in no 
small measure to the establishment of institution for providing long 
term credit and other assistance to industrial enterprise. The 
German system, which is roughly representative of the 85 ’^stem 
followed in all the countries of the Continent, has been summarized 
in paras. 386-388 of the report. The description of the system as 
contained in the summary is not only inadequate but the lesson 
of the German experience has not been duly appreciated in 
formulating the recommendations of the Committee. The German 
Banks play a large part in the provision of long term capital. 
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encourage the general public in investing their surplus funds in 
industries. There was a place for some kind of agency which 
should obtain the confidence of the investing class, and use this 
confidence to direct their capital towards sound industrial undei’- 
takings. It was primarily the filling of this place that called into 
being the credit banks of Germany and accordingly these banks 
gave a prominent place in their programme to the promotion of 
joint-stock companies. The German investors are even now, after 
a long period of industrialization, reluctant to participate in any 
undertaking before it is fully launched and they have a peculiar 
preference for projects in which a leading bank has interested 
itself. (Vide Whale’s hook, pages 11-12 and 40.) 

This intimate relation between banks and industries is clearly 
emphasised by l)r. Jeidels, the German expert on industrial bank¬ 
ing, who collaborated with us, in the following words: — 

“ The banks attend an industrial undertaking from its birth 
to its death, from promotion to licjuidation, they stand by its side 
while it passes through the financial processes of economic life, 
whether usual or unusual, helping it and at the same time profiting 
from it.” (Quoted by Mr. Whale, page 52.) 

8. The interest which the German Banks take in respect of 
the development of local industries, and which I have endeavoured 
to describe above, is still being maintained. It is no doubt true 
that during the War, the banks had to give their attention mostly 
to the business of financing the Government by the flotation of 
its loans but the industries in their turn, thanks to war profits, 
could afford to be independent of any help from the banks. But 
the situation was again reversed after the mark had been stabilised. 
The re-organisation of the whole German national economy— 
including the industrial concerns—as a result of the stabilisation 
brought into clear relief the evil effects of the inflation. The 
losses sustained by the industries due to this fact made the indus¬ 
tries again to depend on the banks for their financial requirements, 
and as pointed out by S. G. Feodossief in an article in the 
Bankers’ magazine, (June, 1930), ” to a much greater extent 
than before the War, the advances made to industry by the banks, 
especially during the first year after the stabilisation of the mark 
(1924), were long term credit for the purpose of replenishing the 
permanent liquid capital and some times of providing fixed 
capital ”. The banks have also in later years utilised their foreign 
connexions by intervening ‘‘ as members of foreign syndicates for 
floating new industrial issues on the European and American 
markets ”. 

9. The importance of the German system in regard to our 
enquiry consists in the fact that it is representative of the systems 
which obtain in most countries of the Continent, and it should be 
highly instructive and interesting to us in considering the needs 
of a country like India, where there is little or no co-ordination of 
effort in matters relating to banking and development of industries. 
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10. Beljfium owes a great debt to her banks for their services 
to industry. As in Germany, the banks were the only source from 
which Belgian industries could obtain financial assistance. Hence 
a close relationship between banks and industries grew up in that 
country at a comparatively early stage. In fact the Societe 
Generate de Belgique (established in 1822) was the first Joint 

tock Bank in Europe to adopt a purely industrial policy involving 
some degree of control over the various industrial concerns in which 
it was interested, (Jtlmrs followed and are operating successfully 
to-day to the advantage of Belgian industry. 

11. In Erance, on the other hand, along with the commercial 
banks, a specialised type of institutions called “ Banques d’ 
Affairs ”, has grown up for the purpose of financing industries. 
These institutions which are in essence ” Investment Banks ” 
assist the industries very much on the lines of the German Banks, 
partly by participating in their capital and partly by placing their 
bonds and shares with the public. 

12. In no other country, perhaps, is the connection between 
banking and industry so close as it is in Switzerland. The 
specialisation there has been carried on by the Trust Banks, whose 
function consists in issuing their own bonds and utilising the pro¬ 
ceeds, partly to grant long term loans and partly for participation 
in the capital of industrial enterprises. The remarkable develop¬ 
ment of the system of deposits and savings accounts has been of 
great assistance in helping industries. 

13. It may also be pointed out in this connection that even in 
other countries where industrial finance was largely taken up by 
commercial banks, the conviction is steadily gaining ground by 
experience, that these banks are not equal to the task of providing 
long term credit to industries. 

14. In Italy, for example, the commercial banks were led to 
make advances to industrial concerns by purchasing their shares 
and these created such complications that a special institution had 
to be created to take over these long term securities. There was 
established lately the Societa Financiaria Italiana, with the object 
of taking over the industrial securities held by the Credito Italiano, 
which, in spite of local runs, was not intrinsically unsound. 

15. While the continental banks were specialising in the financ¬ 
ing of industries, Japan was not shown in putting into practice the 
principles and methods of the west. In fact she has gone a step 
ahead and created a special institution for expediting the indus¬ 
trial progress of the country. The Industrial Bank of Japan was 
established in 1902 with the object of financing Government loans, 
advancing against Government and semi-government securities, 
as well as against ships, shipbuilding materials and accessories, and 
other industrial issues. It could, with the approval of the Minister 
in charge, subscribe or underwrite .share and stock issues. It 
could issue “ Industrial Bank Bonds ”. Government control is 
exercised through the Minister in charge, who appoints to 
“ Controller ” for superintending the business of the Bank. The 
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luinister’ti approval was required for payment of dividend to tlie 
shareholders. Originally the Government also guaranteed dividend 
up to 5 per cent, tor 5 years. Although the Government does not 
participate in the capital of the Bank, it lends to a considerable 
extent at a moderate rate of interest out of the funds at the Deposit 
Bureau, the Department of Finance. Further, the Government 
guarantees the capital redemption and interest payment of the 
Industrial Bank of Japan loan bonds, in case such loans are floated 
in foreign countries. The favourable eft'ect of the establishment 
of the Bank on -Japanese industries has been quite remarkable. 

l(i. Among recent endeavours to make suitable arrangement for 
providing long term credit to indu.stries a reference may be made 
to the example of the Industrial Trust Company of Ireland, which 
was .started in Itf-iG with direct assistance from the Irish Govern¬ 
ment. One of the functions of the Trust was to facilitate the 
financing of such enterprises as had previously received advances in 
the form of Government guarantees, under the Trade Loans 
(Guarantee) Acts, which were then due to expire. In 1926, when 
the Banking Commission of Ireland submitted its reports, the 
Trust had a paid-up capital of about 1:163,000, of which £-50,000 
was held by the Government, £50,000 by the banks and £-50.000 
by American subscribers. The public character of the concern 
was ensured by nearly two-thirds of the stock of the Tru.st being 
held by the Government and banks. In the Third Interim 
Report the Banking Commission recorded its appreciation of the 
importance and usefulness on the Industrial Trust Company, as 
being a suitable medium through which arrangements for long 
term credits might be made, and recommended that tbe Govern¬ 
ment support to business might be continued and administered 
through the aforesaid Trust Company. The Commission further 
recommended that the practice of direct (iovernment guarantee 
on industrial bonds should be discoutinued tliereaftei-, and jiro- 
posed that in the future such guarantees as the Government might 
be disposed to make should be confined to the Bonds of the Indus¬ 
trial Trust Company, which would then be left to advance funds 
to enterprises approved by it, subject to certain specified conditions. 

17. A study of these facts leads to the following eonclusions. 
First, private initiative and enterprise alone cannot be depended 
upon to provide the necessary financial .aid to industries. Secondly, 
sojne special institution is required for providing long term credit, 
infusing confidence among the investing public and leading them 
to invest their capital in sound industrial securitie.s, as also for 
initiating .schemes for re-organisation and rationalisation of 
industries if and Avheu necessaiy. The special institution contem¬ 
plated should, as a rule, be a distinct organisation, apart from the 
commercial banks. 

IS. The observation that industrial credit should, as a rule, be 
provided by a special type of institution distinct from the ordinary 
Commercial banks is particularly true with reference to the condi¬ 
tions which prevail in India. The commercial hanks in this 
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country cannot undertake the responsibility, as their deposits are 
mostly for short periods and they cannot afford to tie up any 
portion of their capital or reseiTe in financing industry. They 
require all their resources to maintain public confidence in carry¬ 
ing on their legitimate business of commercial banking. This 
caution is particularly necessary, as the failure of any such institu¬ 
tion would disturb the commercial banking structure, which is 
now in the initial stage of development. 

19. It is true that in some countries on the continent of Europe, 
particularly in Germany, the responsibility of providing industrial 
capital has been satisfactorily discharged by commercial banks 
doing mixed business. But it should not be overlooked that in 
those countries there were special circumstances which made it 
possible for them to meet the varied capital requirements of indus¬ 
tries. First and foremost, the banks, in many cases, had immense 
resources of their own in the form of capital and reserves, enabling 
them to provide long term loans to that extent. Besides, tha 
banks in these countries were not embarrassed if their funds occa¬ 
sionally happened to get tied up in industrial investments as they 
could easily avail theniserves of an already developed capital 
market within the country in which the industrial securities lying 
in their hands might be disposed of whenever necessary. On both 
these grounds, the disparity between the conditions on the 
continent of Europe and those in India is markedly pronounced. 

tlO. It has been suggested that the task of industrial finance in 
India might be left over to the private Issue Houses and Investment 
Trusts. I do not deny that institutions of this kind have been 
found to be very useful in supplying long term capital to industries, 
particularly in England and in America. But I need hardly point 
out that there are at present no such institutions in India, and I do 
not think thatcircumstances are quite favourable in India for the 
establishment and successful working of these in.stitutions in suflB- 
cient numbers at this stage; nor can I accept the view that these 
institutions alone could be regarded as a dependable machinery to 
provide the necessary industrial capital. The creation of such 
institutions generally follows and does not precede public demand 
for investment information and facilities. I am confident, how¬ 
ever, that when, as a result of a greater industrial progress and 
development, and as a lesult of growing public confidence in the 
industrial system of the country, private Issue Houses and Invest¬ 
ment Trusts will be established in sufficient numbers, the latter 
mav be expected to take up their share of the responsibility of 
financing industry and supplementing the work of the institutions 
that requiie to be created specially for the purpose. 

31. Far almost identical reasons I find it impossible to endorse 
the view that individual industries should depend for their long 
term financial requirements on the debentures issued by them. 
The success of this method of capitalising industries on a wide scale 
is presumed to rest on the idea that s\ich debentures are popular and 
that there is in existence the machinery of investment institutions 
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as intermediaries between the borrowing industries and the genuine 
investing public, which can make such forms of investment 
popular. It is conceivable that a few very big industries can, with 
some measure of success, depend on the issue of debentures for their 
financial requirements, but the numerous middle sized industries 
would not be able to raise capital by this method. And although 
c.apital has, in many cases, been successfully raised through indivi¬ 
dual private initiative, no organised efforts have hitherto been made 
to ensure its steady supply in respect of all efficient and promising 
industries. In fact the supply of industrial capital has been re¬ 
tarded by the failure of many concerns brought about (amongst 
other causes) by the very want of timely financial aid and the 
currency ana fiscal policy of the Government exercising a depress¬ 
ing influence on their prospects. Even to make the raising of 
indusii'ial finance by the issue of debentures a success the creation 
of an agency, strong and sound enough to counteract the depressing 
influence mentioned above, is eminently called for. 

22. The difficulty of obtaining industrial finance is often ascribed 
to the shyness of Indian capital, owing to the nervousness of invest¬ 
ors. I think, the .shyness is due not so much to the attitude of 
investors, as to the fact that hitherto no systematic endeavour has 
been made in this country to create a status in favour of indigenous 
industries, directly and indirectly, through Government support 
calculated to inspire confidence among investors. In India the 
attitude of absolute unconcern shown by the Government till recently 
towards the development of indigenous industries, has long re¬ 
mained a strong deterrent factor in the matter of industrial 
investment. The fiscal policy of the Government, which was often 
subordinated to British Industrial interests, coupled with adverse 
railway rates and stores purchase policies, have very naturally 
stifled the initiative of promoters in many cases, while investors 
have mostly lost their faith in the success of new industrial ven¬ 
tures. The alien character of the Government subordinating 
Indian to British industrial interests, the gradual decadence of 
Indian industries in certain areas, accentuated by the unequal 
competition of imports of British manufactures had all combined to 
create a most pessimistic outlook in regard to the prospects of 
indigenous industries, particularly those owned and managed bv 
Indians. The pro-British tendency commonly, associated with the 
Governmental policy yielded the curious result that industries in 
this country under the management of British firms have come to 
be looked upon as the safest channels of industrial investment, 
while Indian managed industries have not been able in many cases 
to inspire similar confidence. The dearth of finance suffered bv 
the latter has not been due, as I have already pointed out, so much 
to the shyness of Indian capital which is disproved by the steady 
increase of investments in other directions, particularly in the form 
of bank deposits, Government securities and investments in 
European managed concerns. The hesitancy of the investors aris- 
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ing out ot the civcuinstauces mentioiied beioie, has proved a stumbl¬ 
ing block to the industrial renaissance ot India and it has little 
chance ot bein^ removed early unless the (iovernment acknowledge 
the responsibility of radically changing the whole industrial out¬ 
look of the country, ^o doubt they have made a beginning by 
moving towards the right direction since the outbreak of the War, 
to which reference has been made in our report. The Government 
have recognised the claim jof discriminatory protection, and have 
appointed a Tariff Board to consider the demands of particular 
industries for protective tariff. But these have not yielded any 
results commensurate with expectations, and have been regarded 
rather as half-hearted concessions to the public demand. What is 
required in the particular circumstances in India is an active and 
vigorous industrial policy pursued by the Government, which 
should be reflected in their fiscal, currency, railway and stores pur¬ 
chase policies. They must truly identify themselves with the 
economic interests of the country and follow the active policy of 
the Government of Japan, which has been raised to the status of a 
first class industrial country in course of less than half a century. 
Such an attitude on the ])art of the Government can alone create a 
favourable, atmosphere which may be a.ssuring to the investors in 
regard to the prospect of indigenous industries, leading them more 
and more to employ their surplus capital in industrial investments, 

23. It is clear from a study of the conditions in India and the 
experience of foreign countries, that industrial development requiruti 
the active support and direction of a body specially created for the 
purpose. We require an agency which will attract and mobilise 
private funds for investment in the capital market for industrial 
purpose. This agency would work with funds drawn from the 
investing public and by its efficient organisation, expert care and 
supervision so regulate investment as to minimise the chances of 
loss of capital. 

24. The Committee's recommendation in this regard should, in 
my opinion, be (^uite une<iuivocal and they should throw the weight 
of their support in favour of the creation of industrial corporations. 
The question would then be, how far we can indicate the details of 
the constitution and working of the industrial corporation. It has 
been suggested that in formulating the required legislation, the 
provincial ministers should have liberty to devise measures to suit 
the conditions in their respective provinces; and I agree with my 
colleagues that it is inadvisable to lay down any hard and fast rules. 
But I am sure that when the ministers take up questions concerning 
industrial banking they will turn to this Committee's report for 
guidance on fundamental issues. This Committee could, there¬ 
fore, discharge its responsibility by enunciating certain fundamental 
principles for the guidance of future ministers. 

25. My colleagues intend that the proposed industrial corpora¬ 
tion should specialise in the provision of long term capital to 
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industries and they have not attempted to lay down any practical 
suggestions regarding the functions of the corporation. It is diffi¬ 
cult, I agree, to anticipate all the credit demands that may be made 
upon the corporation by the existing industries as well as those 
which will come into being at a future date. But, in order to make 
these institutions really useful for stimulating industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country, 1 am of opinion that the corporation should 
take upon itself, as a matter of policy, at least the following specific 
functions: — 

(i) Granting long term loans to industrial concerns on the 
security of their assets or against debentures secured by 
those assets or against industrial shares; 

(«) Underwriting or subscribing the shares and debentures of 
industrial concerns; 

(in) Taking long term deposits from the public; 

(iv) Lending money to industrial concerns for short periods 
when funds are idle, through discounting their bills or 
otherwise; 

(v) Acting as trustee for individual concerns, raising money 

by debentures on their own assets; 

(vi) Guaranteeing interest on the principal of approved indus¬ 

trial debentures or loans. 

26. The desirability of establishing an industrial corporation 
with a scheme of GoveVnment participation in its finance has been 
questioned on the ground that it may eventually become responsible 
for a dangerous strain on the revenues of the Government through 
lack of proper guidance and control over its investment methods. 
In due recognition of the weitrlft of sneh couteiition T should like to 
emphasise the need for certain precautionary measures for controll¬ 
ing the practices of the corporation with a view to keep them 
within the limits of safety. Such measures are necessary not only 
for safeguarding the interests of the Government but also for the 
absence of experience in the new line of business, and the danger 
that some reverses suffered by the corporation at the initial stage, 
may retard the progress of industrialisation beyond all hopes of 
early recovery. 

The measures I would recommend for this purpose are sufficiently 
indicated in the following points: — 

(1) In making loans, the Corporation should satisfy itself that 
there is the proper margin and that the concern will be 
able to pay the interest and principal on stipulated 
dates. In the case of debenture issues of industrial con¬ 
cerns, it should satisfy itself that they will he able to 
make adequate allocation to the sinking fund to redeem 
them on the due date. Through its continuous contact 
with the industrial concerns it should see that proper 
allocations are made as required. 
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(2) It should not make any investment in any speculative ven¬ 

tures nor extend any financial aid in any particular line 
of industry which is already threatened with over-pro¬ 
duction or has otherwise become unsound. 

(3) Regarding its own debenture issues it should provide ade¬ 

quate sinking funds for redemption and also build up 
suitable reserves out of (turrent income. 

(4) When underwriting, subscribing to or granting loans 

against industrial shares, it should assume only a reason¬ 
able proportion of the.se obligations. 

(5) The extent to which it assumes such obligations should be 

determined by its ability to liquidate them within a 
reasonable time. 

(6) To safeguard its commitments in these concerns and the 

interests of the investing public on whose confidence it 
will depend for its success, it should maintain a perma¬ 
nent and continuous touch with them, somewhat on the 
German model. It siiould associate itself with the 
management through representatives and receive inform¬ 
ation about them not only when matter.s are bad, but 
long before this stage is reached, so that it might initiate 
and suggest reorganisation and other remedial measures 
to avert possible loss t<' the parties concerned. 

(7) Provision sliould be made to distribute the assistance it 

gives to industrial concerus so as to minimise the possi¬ 
bility of its resources being tied 'up in one or two 
concerns or one or two cla.'-ses of industries. 

27. My c(dleagues have not ruled out the possihiliiy of creating 
an All-India Industrial Corporation in future for looking after 
industries of uatioivul importance, the development of which will 
fall within the functions of the Federal or Central Government. It 
has been suggested that the All-India Corporation may secure pro¬ 
per liaison in the matter of finance and a direct connection with the 
large spending departments of the Central Government as well as 
direct correlation of the industries as n whole with railway rates, 
customs, stores purchase and other policies of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. My colleagues have kept the question open, to be finally 
decided by the demands of the Provincial Governments requiring 
the services of such a central co-ordmating agency to advance their 
common interests, or if its need is otherwise established to the 
satisfaction of the Central Legislature. Industries of national im¬ 
portance at least for some time to come, would not he so numerous 
as to justify the establishment of a Central Corporation enabling 
it to invest its full resources on a remunerative basis. The financial 
requirement of the existing national industries might be met direct- 
Iv by the Central or Federal Government either giving direct loans 
or guaranteeing the interest on debentures issued by such industries. 
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The actual grant of any loan or guarantee of intereat to any such 
industrial concern will naturally depend on the merits of each case. 
A pretty long time might elapse before the number of such indus¬ 
tries would sufficiently increase to justify the establishment of the 
proposed corporation. But before that stage is reached, the co-ordi¬ 
nating and supplementary functions proposed to be entrusted to the 
All-India Corporation, will remain no less urgent from the point of 
view of the Provincial Corporations. I should, therefore, propose 
that pending the establishment of the All-India Corporation, the 
contingency might be effectively met by an All-India Industrial 
Board, vested mostly with advisory functions. The Board should 
be constituted of some Government Members of the Industries and 
Finance Departments, representative businessmen concerned with 
banking, finance and industry, and representatives of Provincial 
Corporations. 

yS. The functions of the Board will be as follows: — 

(1) To maintain a staff of experts, if found necessary, whose 

services will be available to the provincial corporations 
for examining schemes in connection with their invest¬ 
ments in industries. 

(2) To keep up lo date the results of the industrial survey by 

studies and researches conducted by the experts. 

(3) To give suitable advice regarding the terms and conditions 

' of issue of debentures of the corporations, and, if neces¬ 
sary, help in getting them subscribed. 

( 4 ) To advise regarding the general policy to be followed by 

the provincial corporations in investing in shares or 
debentures of industrial concerns, or underwriting or 
promoting their issues. 

(5) To advise the corporations regarding the financial assist¬ 

ance they may render to industrial concerns, with special 
reference to the advisability of seeing that neither over¬ 
production nor undue competition is encouraged. 

(6) To enquire into the organisation of the Indian Industries 

and make anv recommendations to them that would im¬ 
prove them in the light of experience in India and 
elsewhere. 

(7) To advise the Government regarding the commercial and 

industrial education in India and to suggest necessary 
improvement, ovi the model of the United States of 
America Bureau. 

(8) To formulate schemes for drawing out small savings for 

investment in industries and suggest means for popu¬ 
larising them. 

(9) To advise the Government and the Provincial Corporations 

in matters relating to the flotation of inland and foreign 
loans for industrial purposes. 
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(10) To urge on tlie Central Ctovernmeut the need for framing 

their fiscal, financial, railway and stores purchase policies 
in consonance with the interests of Indian industries. 

(11) To take such other necessary action, consistent with its 

status, to protect or advance the interests of industries 
in general. 

29. 1 need hardly point out that some of the functions proposed 
to he vested in the All-India Board are of sufficient importance to 
indicate the desirability of a distinct status being given to it rather 
than its being considered a superfluous adjunct to the Provincial 
Boards. The All-India Board should take the lead in initiating 
periodical surveys of Indian industries, to suggest that true lines of 
progress by avoiding the dangers of overproduction and waste. 
FrouQ its very inception it could come to the aid of the various 
Provincial Governments in formulating their respective programmes 
of industrial reconstruction which will demand not only expert 
advice but also the guidance of some central agency viewing the 
different Provincial Schemes from a wide national perspective. 
Divorced from such a national outlook the programmes of different 
provinces may lead to a development on parallel lines, leading to 
the risk of interprovincial competition in particular industries while 
others might remain comparatively ignored. This would mean 
needless national waste which can he avoided by the intervention of 
such an agency as the All-India Board. The services of the latter 
relating to the collection and dissemination of statistical intelli¬ 
gence would be useful to all the Provinces by giving them a lead in 
regard to the volume of industrial production in their respective 
spheres. Such statistics of production are now being compiled on 
a strict scientific basis in almost all industrially advanced countries 
of Europe and America with great advantage to their respective 
Governments enabling them to follow a definite policy regarding 
currency and credit while the same has been found useful to the 
industrialists as giving an insight to the general conditions of pro¬ 
duction throughout the country. The need for such statistics in 
India cannot he over-emphasised and the most suitable agent that 
might be entrusted with such functions should be the All-India 
Board. Needless to say that for securing the necessary uniformity 
in the matter of collecting statistics the Board will require the 
support of the Central as well ns of the Proviiicial Governments. 
For efficientlv discharging its function of guiding the industries in 
IiuHa it would have further to keep it.self apprised of the world 
conditions of production and consumption of such articles as are 
produced in India and publish the relevant statistics for the benefit 
of the indiistrialists at large. 

.10. In conclusion I may refer to some points whereon my views 
are to some extent divergent from those of my eolleagues. Mv 
colleagues have pjoposed in'paragra]ffi 401 that the debenture issues 
of the Pmvineiai Industrial Corporation should at the outset be 
limited to twice the amount of its .share eapltnl. This proposal. 
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together with the other that the permissible limit may be raised at 
a later stage does not pay due regard to the consequences which 
such restriction would bear on the revenue earning position oi' the 
Corporation. Nor does it clearly emphasise the need for ensuring 
the adequate security of the debenture issues be}'ond that at the 
initial stage, tlie additional security provided by capital should be 
so high as 50 per cent, of the debenture issues under the specified 
proportion. I would, therefore, propo.se to fix the proportion in 
closer ci-nsonanc.e with the principles that should underlie the issue 
of debentures, viz., security and elasticity, in the following manner. 

31. The share capital of the Corporation should be supplemented 
by debentures under the conditions that the amount of debentures 
should in no circumstances exceed the amount of the outstanding 
long term loans and further, must not be more than five times the 
amount of share capital. I do not think that in fixing this propor¬ 
tion any risk is involved, for if, as I have proposed, the debentures 
be covered at all times by long terms secured investments with ample 
margins, the additional security provided by capital coming up to 
20 per cent, of the total debenture issues must be considered suffi¬ 
cient. On the other hand a moderately high proportion of 
debentures may be necessary for carrying on such volume of busi¬ 
ness as would enable the Corporation to earn a profit for the 
shareholders after jneetiug the necessary current expenses, within 
a reasonable period of time. For, unless sucdi prospect of earning 
a dividend is assured the shares of the Corporation may not 
successfully attract private investors. 

32. T am also coiistvaiiied to express my dissent from the opinion 
of my colleagues, as contained in paragraph 406, that the Industrial 
Corporation may take deposits only if the deposits are for compara¬ 
tively long terms of two years and over. While I entirely agree 
that the activities of the corporation in the field of deposit-taking 
should not set up any undue competition against the commercial 
banks, I am convinced that this measure of safeguard would be 
sufficiently provided if it be laid down that the corporation should 
take term and current deposits only from those industrial concerns 
whose block and other asset are mortgaged to it. This is advant¬ 
ageous to such industrial concerns inasmuch as they can obtain 
short term accommodation from the (corporation for working ex¬ 
penses, which otherwise may be denied to them by other banks or 
capitalists, with their assets mortgaged elsewhere. For the corpora¬ 
tion itself it is an advantage since it can keep a day to day 
watch on the business of the concerns. This practice would be 
strictly in consonance with the “ one bank, one client ” idea and 
would not involve any difficulty on the score of setting up competi¬ 
tion with the existing banks, as such cases of granting short term 
advances would not be so numerous as matei’ially to affect the 
business of existing banks, nor would such advances be available, 
BO far as the Corporation is concerned, for all classes of borrowers. 
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111.—i’lXANCiXa or roEEIGN TEADE (CHAETEE XVII). 

1. Ill paragraph 477 oi the Eeport the majority have observed 
that ‘‘ speakiug trom the poiut of view of trade alone, it may 
be said that the facilities available at present for tiuaucing India’s 
foreign trade both import and export, are sufficient This state- 
merit is true so far as it means that the number and resources of 
the existing exchange banks are fully equal to any demand for 
huance that may be made by the export and import business of 
India. But surely this is not all! To have adequate resources is 
one thing. But whether those resources are used impartially as 
among the different classes of traders, Indian and European, is 
quite another. In other words, it is just possible—and allegations 
have been made to this effect—that though there are resources 
available for trade, those resources are not available in an equal 
degree to individual traders. The distinction between “ trade ” 
and “ traders ” so vital in this context, seems to have been over¬ 
looked by the majority. Tiie Committee may feel satisfied that 
there is no lack of resources for meeting the requirements of foreign 
trade. But it would still remain to enquire whether individual 
traders are having a fair share of these facilities and whether such 
resources are being used to subserve what may be called the broader 
national interest, viz., the increasing participation of nationals 
in the country’s foreign trade. If the last mentioned objective 
is not before us the present adequacy of resources will be a matter 
of comparatively little significance. 

2, But without further elucidation what I have just said does 
not reveal the whole truth in regard to the existing conditions 
of financing India’s foreign trade, particularly as it does not 
give an insight into the facilities as respectively available to 
different sections of traders, European and Indian. 

!f. No doubt the statement in the Report of tlie majority is a 
qualified one, as it is followed by some observations which should 
help one to comprehend its real significance, hut in detnchinent 
from these qualifying remarks there is a danger of i.he statement 
being misconstrued in the sense that the facilities available at 
present are sufficient for the traders concerned. 

4. I, therefore, feel that it is necessary to emphasise the distinc¬ 
tion between the two aspects of these facilities, c/r., their avail- 
abilitv for the trade as a whole on the one hand and tVir indivi¬ 
dual traders on ttie other. In fact, the real (piestion at issue is 
that associated with the latter. For purposes strictly germane to 
our eiupiirv, tlie more iinportaiif problem is one of facilities avail¬ 
able to Indian traders and firms from the txcliaiige hanks which 
are all non-Indian institutions holding a virtual monopoly of 
the exchange business. liooked at from this point of view it is 
impossible to maintain, in view of the evidence placed before ns, 
that the existing- facilities ore ‘ sufficient Owing to the fact 
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iliut the foi'eiga trade is mostly iu the hands of non-nationals 
it will be found that these facilities are available to them to a 
great extent. But the point 1 wish to emphasise is the different 
attitude of the bank officials towards their European and Indian 
clients. I believe that the present low proportion of our share 
is due to the helpful advice and financial and other assistance 
which were available to non-nationals, but which have not been 
available, at least to the same degree, to Indian businessmen. 
Several witnesses including representatives of important Indian 
Chambers of Commerce have pointed out that Indian exporters 
and importers do not get all the facilities they require and that 
they are seriously handicapped by the discriminatory dealings of 
foreign banks. Even though a large number of instances may 
not have been placed before the Committee in support of these 
allegations, the few that were produced, taken together with other 
circumstantial evidence gave clear indications of the difterential 
treatment that is being meted out to Indians. The reasons which 
must have impelled most of the witnesses to withhold even such 
evidence as might have been in their power to give are so obvious 
that I need not mention them here. Those who ask for docu¬ 
mentary evidence in support of these allegations might with equal 
justice and propriety turn to the exchange banks for a more con¬ 
vincing reply to these charges than they have so far been able 
to put up. Instead of resting on the “ onus of proof ”, they 
could, for instance, point to specific cases in which Indian firms 
and individuals have been helped to expand their business through 
their co-operation. 

5. I regret I cannot find my way to join my colleagues in the 
non-committal attitude they have taken in this matter. For even 
apart from the complaints of Indian traders and firms, which, I 
cannot but believe, have a substratum of truth, the discriminatory 
attitude of the foreign exchange banks is corroborated by ipther 
well-known facts. The most striking of these is the very meagre 
participation of Indians in the export and import trade of the 
country since the advent of the foreign exchange banks. The 
majority have referred to a statement made by the exchange banks 
showing a higher proportion. This cannot be accepted for reasons 
detailed in para. iriT of the Report. From the enquiries that 
I have been able to make I am inclined to believe that the actual 
proportion is about 20 per cent. 

tl. The representatives of the Exchange Banks Association stated 
that there was absolutely no racial bias in the granting of their 
facilities to trade and that the same rules and same standards were 
applied to both classes of cu.stomers. The complaint with regard 
to the Exchange Banks is not an isolated one but refers to all 
aspects of the British rule in India. We find that in all spheres 
of our national life, in trade, industry, commerce and Govern¬ 
mental transactions there is in operation a .subtle difference of 
treatment due to the fact that the officials with whom we come 
in contact are mostlv Europeans. To a large extent this is natural 
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as we cannot expect from foreign traders, businessmen and officials 
the same solicitude for our welfare and the same fostering care 
which we would expect from our fellow countrymen. How is it 
possible for us in these circumstances, to believe that the banking 
system alone is managed by stich supermen that they will forget 
the instinctive urge to help their own friends and countrymen 
and go out of their way to help Indian traders and businessmen 
in the same degree In fact, the representatives of the Exchange 
Banks themselves admitted that through social inter-course their 
J’-iiropean officials had more opportunities of obtaining intimate 
knowledge of the integrity and resources of foreign clients than 
lhat of Indians. One should have to forget the political and eco¬ 
nomic history of India for the last one hundred and fifty years to 
treat this claim of the Exchange Bank as anything other than an 
incorrect picture of the situation. 

7. The majority have rightly stressed in para. 478 that “ the 
extent of a nation’s participation in its foreign trade depends con¬ 
siderably on the facilities which the banking system gives to its 
traders the truth of this statement has been amply demonstrated 
by the amazing progress which Japan has made during the last 
fifty years in this respect, due to the special assistance which the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, established in 1880, gave to the Japanese 
traders. The extent of participation by the nationals in the 
Japanese foreign trade has increased from less than one per cent, 
in 1874 to G9'(j per cent, of exports and 86-6 per cent, of imports 
in 1922 (“ Present Day Japan,” 1930, page 1.30). Our meagre 
share in Indian foreign trade is in striking contra.st to that of the 
Japanese in theirs and unmistakably points to the scanty support 
given by, and the lack of sympathy of the exchange banks to¬ 
wards the requirements of Indian traders. There is no doubt that 
the share of Indians in the foreign trade of the country would 
have been far greater if the exchange banks had treated Indian 
and European traders alike and had given the Indians anything 
like the generous facilities which might have been expected from 
national exchange banks for the development and expansion of 
their activities. 

8. The problem arising out of these circumstances is in my 
opinion, a grave one, and such as may demand of the Committee 
their special recommendations for removing the existing handi¬ 
caps with the object of increasing the share of Indians in the 
country’s foreign trade. It becomes graver still when viewed in 
the light of the facts that the foreign banks have been strengthen¬ 
ing themselves and the foreign commercial interests without due 
regard to the efPects on national banking and economy. I shall 
make an endeavour to examine these points for the purpose of 
bringing out such implications as have a direct bearing on our 
problem. 

9. The first of these points necessarily raises a question with 
regard to the nature of foreign trade and foreign exchange bank- 
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ing. The majority have dehueil the hnauciag of foreign trade as 
consisting of two parts: 

“ (1) the financing from the Indian port to the foreign port 
or vice versa and 

(y) the financing from or to the Indian port to or from the 
up country distributing or collecting centre." 

10. Evidently the practice of foreign banks as prevailing in 
India includes both, but this is not accepted as a necessary func¬ 
tion of banks financing foreign trade. In describing the functions 
of foreign banks in India the majority have stated in paragraph 
that " they also play some part in the financing of inland trade, 
mainly on account of goods or produce in transit prior to export 
or immediately subsequent to import The majority have not 
questioned the propriety of such collateral operations of exchange 
banks in regard to the financing of actual exports and imports; 
nor have they examined, much less appreciated, the harmful 
effects that might result from the continued performance of these 
subsidiary functions by the foreign exchange banks. The danger 
arises out of the fact tliat if we allow foreign trade to extend 
beyond the port-to-port movements to the distributing or col¬ 
lecting centres up-country, the distinction between the financing 
of internal trade movement and the financing of foreign trade will 
tend to disappear; and foreign banks might well prove a serious 
menace to the development of national banking. As a matter of 
tact the Punjab Committee refer to the practice of the exchange 
banks in that province financing the textile imports right down 
to the consumer (Para. 106). The finance of foreign trade seems 
in theory and in practice to be confined to the port-to-port move¬ 
ments. As Mr. Spalding has pointed out,* the exchange banker 
comes on the scene as regards export only at ilie time of sbipment. 
Similarly as regards imports the exchange banker would vanish 
from the scene as soon as he has brought the documents to the 
port and handed them over to the importer. This view is also 
supported by Mr. P. H. Whalet who says that the financing of 
foreign trade by banks in Germany followed the practice of Eng¬ 
lish liankers and consisted in financing exports for the interval 
between the shipment of goods and the arrival of the purchaser’s 
remittance; and in financing imports by opening credits, against 
which the foreign exporter draws drafts. 

11. In this coiiTiection the proceedings of the ‘ International 
Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners ’ held in Paris in 1929 
will be found instructive. It was there claimed that there should 
be no restriction on the movements and activities of foreigners 
in so far as they are connected with the requirements of iiiter- 
national commerce. In the course of the discussion it was accepted 
that the right of international commerce would not applv to Ihe 
retail trade or hawking and peddling and that every natioji could 

• “ Finance of Foreign Trade.'’ 
t “ .Joint Stock Banking in Germany,” page 8.‘V 
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reserve to its own nationals these suhsicliary trades. In other 
words, international trade and romuierce would be concerned only 
with the import and export of merchandise between port and port 
but not to the distribution of imports into the interior or the 
collection of the exports from the interior. 

12. The practice of foreign exchange banks in other countries 
is also signihcant in this respect. In almost all countries foieign 
banks are contined to the chief financial centres like Paris and 
Berlin or to the port towns as in Egypt, Australia, Brazil and 
Argentine. In their advertisements the banks also point out that 
their branches are established at all important ports and have 
correspondents throughout the w’orld. They do not generally claim 
to have brandies at inland centres. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
has forty foreign brani'hes, all in port towns. The Guaranty 
Trust Co. of iVew York lias branches only in London, Liverpool, 
Paris, Havre, Brussels and Antwerp. The I'omptoir Jfational 
France has several branches in England, Belgium, Australia, 
India, and Egypt, but all at the ports. All foreign exchange banks 
have adopted this practice and have carried on their work in 
the interior through agents or correspondents. 

Id. The encroachment of the formidable foreign banks beyond 
the requirements of foreign trade finance as explained above 
restricts the scope for expansion of indigenous banks. They have 
been carrying on business in India long before the Indian banks 
were established, and this fact, loupled witli theii' vast resources, 
enormous infiueuce, and valuable goodwill, have placed fbeni in 
a dominating position over the indigenous institutions. The latter 
having had no time noi opportunity to develop, have lieeii jiitlier 
hard hit by the unequal competition with them both in the port 
towns and in the up-country centres, where the latter have got 
their branches. As I will show presently the foreign Excliange 
Banks together with the Allahabad Bank have been able to gather 
nearly 80 crores of deposits as against the same amount in the 
case of the Imperial Bank and !>.5 crores in that of the Indian 
Banks. 1 do not deny that the Exchange Banks have been able to 
attract this huge amount of deposits even though tliey pay in¬ 
terest at a lower rate than the Indian hanks; but this cheaper 
monev enables the former to compete with the latter so far as 
inland business is concerned. Tlie majority seem to have agreed 
with the contention of the Exchange banks that there is not 
much competition between them and the Indian -loint Stock Banks 
and the statement furnished Ity the Excbauge banks and printed 
in para. 455 indicating the location of branches of Exchange 
Banks has been used to show that the number of such up-country 
branches of Tvxcliange Banks is not large. But whether the nnniher 
is large or small, it admits of little donlit that the foreign hanks 
in these places do compete with the indigenous banks of the respee- 
the centres. That there are sufficient nnniher of Indian hanks 
in these places is also a matter which can lie verified from the 
“ Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India ” and these banks 
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have been deprived of much of the business of financing local 
trade and the trade between these centres and the ports. 

14. The report of the majority gives in para. 4GG a statement 
showing the growth of deposits of banks in India, and concludes 
that there has been no change in the respective shares of the 
Imperial Bank, the Exchange Banka and the Indian Banks. As 
the Allahabad Bank is included among Indian Banks, T must 
point out that this statement is not one on which to base such 
conclusion. I give below a statement including the Allahabad 
Bank deposits among those of the Exchange Banks. 


Reconstnicfed 

table inchidhiff Allahahad 
Banks. 

Bank 

among Exc 


Ill) peri a] 
Bank. 

Foreign 

Banks. 

Tiidi.m 

Banks. 

1920 

8,705 

7,481 

7,348 

1921 

7,2o8 

8,573 

7,063 

1922 

7,116 

8,442 

5,398 

1023 

. . . . 8,276 

7,937 

3,676 

1924 

8,421 

7,989 

4,594 

10-2o 

8,330 

8,000 

4,846 

1926 

8,035 

8,160 

5,309 

1927 

7,927 

6,913 

5,403 

1928 

7,925 

8,233 

5,616 


15. It will be noted from the above table that the deposits of 
Indian Banks have come down from 70'G3 crores in 1921 to 
55TG crores in 1928, while exchange banks have been able to 
maintain their deposits very nearly, the figures being 85-73 crores 
and 82‘33 crores respectively. It i.s true that there was a big 
shrinkage of deposits in 1921 and 1922 following the deflation, 
after the War but even then the result of the decade’s operations 
has been decidedly in favour of foreign banks. Even if due 
allowance be made for the shrinkage in deposits due to the failure 
of some banks during the period for which figures are given, it 
is not correct, to hold with the foreign experts, that there has 
been no disproportionate growth of deposits of these types of 
bank.s. On the other hand, the increase in deposits of the Allaha¬ 
bad Bank from 9,35 lakhs in 1920 to 11,19 lakhs in 1928 is itself 
a sign of the movement of funds and this may become an induce¬ 
ment to some other Indian banks in the future to seek amalgama¬ 
tion with the British banks. 


IG. I cannot agree with the contention of the majority in 
para. 4G3 that it is not “ a correct interpretation of the speech 
of Mr. Beaumont-Pease that the Indian branches of the Exchange 
Banks are not drawing on their head offices outside India but have 
more than enough funds from India itself ”. In this connection 
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the majority have given a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of foreign banks in India. I give below the figures separately 
for British and non-British Banks: — 


Detailed statement of position of British and 
Banks’ Deposits and Advances 

non-Biitish Exchange 
in India. 

Current Accounts and Call money. 


In crores 

•f Rupees. 

Non-Indian— 

British Banks 

Other Banks 

• 

13 

2 

16 


Indian— 

British Banks 

Other Banks 

• 

17 

2 

10 

34 

Fixed and short deposits. 




Non-Indian— 

British Banks 

Other Banks 


0 

3 

12 


Indian— 

British Banks 

Other Banks 

■. 

18 

2 

20 

32 

Outstanding loans, etc. 
outside India. 

> 




British Banka 

Other Banks 

• 

16 

6 

22 

22 




Total 

88 crores. 

Total non-Indian Deposits 
Total Indian Deposits 


. 

. 27 crores. 

. 39 crores. 

Advances in India. 





Non-Indian— 

British Banks . 

Other Banks 

- 

11 

4 

16 


Indian— 

British Banks 
* Other Banka 

: : 

26 

fi 

81 

46 

Investments in securities. 

etc. 




British Banks 

Other Banks 

• 

24 

2 

26 

26 

mils of Exchange in Transit. 




British Banks 

Other Banks 

. 

7 

3 

10 

10 

Cash and other assets 


1 


British Banks 

Other Banks 

• 

6 

1 

6 

6 


MAinniTT REPOBT 


Total 


88 croies. 
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17. It will be seen that the iJritish Banks have not borrowed 
in London or elsewhere for their operations in India. Though 
they have loans, etc., outstanding abroad to the extent of IG crores, 
they hold securities for 24 crores in India, in other words, the 
foreign loans really represent investment of foreigners in Indian 
Treasury Bills. In the case of non-British Banks on the other 
hand the foreign loans amount to six crores while the value of 
their security investment is only two crores, that is, they use 
about four crores of their own money in India, while the British 
Bunks have large amounts of unusable deposits which have led 
them to invest us much as eight crores in Treasury Bills. It is 
evident, therefore, that on balance the British banks do not havQ 
to bring money from abroad. 

18. The figures also indicate a difference in the practice of 
British and non-British banks. The former have invested seven 
crores of Indian deposits for buying bills of exchange but non- 
British banks use three crores of their own monej'^ for the same 
purpose. In other words, British banks with deposits of Rs. 57 
crores, have advanced 37 crores in India and maintain cash and 
other assets 5 crores, having invested the balance in securities 
and bills of exchange. Tlie non-British banks with deposits of 
nine crores have lent the whole of it in the country. 

19. The dominant position of tlie foreign banks has been uti¬ 
lised not only to advance the interests of their nationals but also 
to foster other subsidiary foreign interests in India. For 
example, Indian Insurance Companies have received very 
little encouragement from the Exchange Banks in their progress. 
By insisting on their customers obtaining their policies from non- 
Indian insurance companies they have practically shut out the 
Indian companies from this business. Definite instances wero 
placed before the Committee in support of this complaint. 

20. I have so far endeuvoui’ed to show bow the foreign exchange 
banks in this country are conducting their operations without n 
proper regard for our national interests. The non-national out¬ 
look maintained by these hanks has hindered to a great exteni 
the development of monetary organisations of the country. Thii 
is clearlj’^ borne out by their lukewarm support and even opposi 
tion to any scheme of hanking development and their pronouncec 
lack of sympathy towards anything Indian. I am aware of th< 
claims that are often made in regard to the services rendered to Indi; 
hv the British Exchange Banks. But I am sorry that I canno 
agree to this evaluaiion of their operations. It is true thnl 
Indian foreign trade has been financed by them ; hut it is alsi 
true that this was done mainly because these hanks wanted ti 
finance the movement of the necessary Indian raw produce t- 
England and to help the marketing of British goods in India. Thi 
pro-British feature of their operations was apparently so marke 
that other countries found that for marketing their goods and hnv 
ing their own requirements of Indian produce, it was essentia 
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that their own banks should be established here and that it was 
unwise to leave their interests to be looked after by British banks. 

21. If these banks were really serving the interests of India, their 
attitude towards Indian traders and Indian banking w’ould have been 
quite different from what it has actually been. In this connec¬ 
tion I should first refer to the overshadowing importance of these 
foreign banks in our country. The position which they occupy 
in the Indian banking system far outweighs that which foreign 
banka occupy in other countries and they have not failed to take 
full advantage of this favourable position to prevent a proper re¬ 
organisation of the money market in India. 

Time and again they have opposed measures in this direction, 
as sucli organisation would not only diminish their prestige but 
also decrease considerably their domination of the market. They 
opposed the first Central Bank proposal of 1900 with such vehemence 
that even the Government of India was forced to protest against 
their attitude. In 1904 they again opposed the proposal to allow 
the Presidency Banks to borrow in London to relieve monetary 
stringency in India. Their opposition continued till the appoint¬ 
ment of the Chamberlain Commission in 1913 and persisted in an 
acute form even up to 1920 when the Imperial Bank Act was 
passed, debarring the bank from transacting exchange business. 
It was carried even before the ITilton Young Commission when 
they stated that they did not care much whether there was a 
Central Bank or not.* 

22. Their indifference towards Indian interests is also shown 
in their attitude towards Indian Banks. There have been a 
number of bankers and monetary crisis during the last three or four 
decades, and I do not know of their having rendered timely 
assistance even to a single Indian bank. It was, on the other 
hand, pointed out by the Government of India in their despatch 
to the Secretary of State, dated 3rd December 1900, that they 
frankly prepared to let a crisis come though happily it wa.s 
averted. As Mr. Pochkhanawala has observed in his written 
evidence to the Committee, “ most of the foreign Exchange Banks 
do receive deposits from Indian indigenous banks, but they would 
not lend them a rupee without security, though amongst themselves 
they do large lending business on credit. They combine at every 
opportunity even against first class indigenous banks and by with¬ 
drawing, at the spread of any and every rumour, credit facilities 
in the matter of purchasing of drafts and telegraphic transfers, they 
jeopardise the position of the indigenous banks and lower their 
prestige in the eyes of the investing public and the brokers ”, 

23. I shotild also refer in this connection to the fact that the 
foreign banks in India have by the nature of their operations 
retarded the development of a discount market in this countrv. 
Generally speaking, import bills pass off into the hands of banks 
after acceptance. In India, similarly, import bills, if drawn in 


• For all this information 
Imperial Banks ”. 


I may refer to Mr. Baster’s book “ The 

2 n2 
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rupees, could have been absorbed by local bankers or the discount 
market if it were allowed to deveioj). Even when the bills are 
drawn in sterling as at present, the exchange banks, if they had 
been so inclined, could have devised suitable arrangements for 
placing them in a discount market. Instead of this, the foreign 
banks have been retaining in their own hands the bills which 
should have gone to a discount market,—this in turn, calling for 
large deposits to finance them. It is now contended by the 
Exchange Banks that these bills are in very small amounts and 
are of no use for a discount market. It is difficult to concede such 
an argument in the light of certain patent facts. If the exchange 
banks can lend as much as 30 crores to Indians on ^ their^ local 
advances, including advances against import bills, in spite of 
the hills being in small amounts, surely a discount market could 
do the same and if it wanted to borrow on them it might redis¬ 
count them in parcels to make up sufficiently large^ amounts. It 
is not, therefore, the size of the bill^ which stood in the way of 
the creation of a discount market in India but the reluctauce of 
the banks to part with the profits of this business. 

24. Still another instance of the apathy of these foreign banks 
towards Indian interests is to be found in the matter of appointing 
Indians in the superior grades of their service. The majority have 
accepted two definite conclusions on tins point, viz .:— 

(i) that it is surprising that through half a century the foreiga 
banks have not found one Indian whom they could 
appoint to a superior post and (u) that the attitude of 
European Officers towards the Indian Staff has been a 
subject of criticism. This has led them to suggset that 
these banks should adopt a system of probationers on 
the model of the Imperial Bank of India. In view of 
the benefits they derive from the use of Indian deposits, 
I think the Goveriiment should insist on their training 
a suitable iiumher ef Indian.s for employment in the 
superior grades. 

25. It is claimed that the appointment of staff is a matter to 
he determined hy the shareh.olders. This contention is not tenable 
for several reasons. Tn ihe first place, it can hardly ho denied 
that unless there was some special reason, the shareholders would 
not Interfere in this matter. Secondly, it can no longer he con¬ 
tended that Indians are temperamentally nnfit for hanking. Apart 
from our .ancient hankiTig traditions we have proved oiirscdves 
capable of running siioh institntinns on the European model even 
withont the help of foreigners. Thirdly, if the present practice 
is defended on the score of ymlitical considerations, tlie same 
political considerations should impel us to demand a change. 
Fonrthly, past records do not justify the assumption that Indians 
are less trustworthy than Europeans. Lastly, the argument that 
superior officers should be prepared for vnrld-wide service cannot 
be accepted as the appointment of local men and the habit of 
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relying on them would reduce the number of general service men 
required and thus considerably reduce overhead charges. 

26. These in brief are the problems confronting us, namely 
first, that the Indian exporters and importers ai'e seriously handi¬ 
capped by the step-motherly treatment of the foreign banks; 
secondly, that our general economic development is being jeopar¬ 
dised by tlieir present mode of operations; and thirdly, that these 
are matters in which our nationals do not receive due encourage¬ 
ment. The situation demands immediate intervention liy the 
Government particularly as these foreign banks are now holding a 
predominant position in the banking world of India. 

27. The majority have referied to the treatment of non-national 
banks in other countries. They have found the licensing system 
fairly common and have suggested its adoption in India; but the 
terms of the license proposed by them fail to touch the real diffi¬ 
culty. Curiously enough, while they note that there are various 
restrictions on non-national banks in other countries, they have 
suggested reciprocal treatment on the basis of these restrictions 
instead of finding out the rationale of their existence and applying 
the reasoning to India. The Indian problem is a peculiar one 
and therefore calls for peculiar raea.sures and it is unnecessary to 
quote precedents to justify them. Our problem is; how to give 
the Indiarn banks a fair field for development and extension by 
confining the foreign banks to their proper sphere in the port towns; 
and the measures proposed should be designed to accomplish this 
purpose. 

28. I think that unless the Government takes an active interest 
in these matters, it is not likely that the exchange banks will 
willingly submit to any proposal to change their methods of opera¬ 
tion or their policy in consonance with our economic interests. 
But it would be futile to leave the matter of such national irtiport- 
ance entirely to the discretion of the foreign banks, and to be 
c¥inteut with making certain recommendations to them to change 
their policy, having no obligatory sanction behind them. 

29. As proposed by the majority, the purpose of the license is 
to regulate the future entry of foreign banks and in the case of 
existing hanks it will be only a formal procedure. A license to 
have any meaning, must entail certain obligations, failure to carry 
out wliich, would be penalised by its cancellation. Ajjart from tlie 
submi.ssion of some statemenhs the majority have suggested no 
obligations and this as well as the reciprocal treatment proposed 
by them could well he enforced without any licensing at all. In 
mv opinion the conditions of the liccn.se should be more specific 
arid effective and should include the following: — 

(1) They (the foreign exchange banks) should confine them¬ 

selves to port towns and mainly to foreign trade 
finance. They should not open any new branches in 
the interior. 

(2) They should transact only such inland business as (a) 

making and taking temporary loans to and from banks. 
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(b) advancing against goods in port towns awaiting 
export or movement into the interior, (c) investment in 
securities to the extent necessary to keep a liquid posi¬ 
tion and (d) accepting deposits from the public. 

(-3) They should observe the conditions of the Indian Bank Act 
in so far as they are applicable to them. 

(4) They should submit to the licensing authority duly 

audited balance sheets reports, returns, etc., of their 
Indian business in such forms as may be prescribed. 

(5) They should submit to the same authority quarterly reports 

of their business transacted with Indian and non- 
Indian clients in such form as may be prescribed by 
the Reserve Bank from which it may be possible to 
decide, whether tliere are grounds for complaints of 
discrimination against Indian clients or interests. 

(G) They should make suitable provision for the training and 
employment of Indians in the superior grades of services, 
to the satisfaction of the licensing authority. 

(7) They should distribute insurance business between Indian 

and non-Indian companies in accordance with the ar¬ 
rangement suggested in para. 34 of this note. 

(8) They should have Advi.sory Boards at each branch, with a 

majority of Indian merchants and businessmen. 

(0) They should not jiurchase shares in any Indian bank 
without the previous permission of the Reserve Bank. 

(10) The licences will be issued for a period of five years and 
will normally be renewed. But if the licensing author¬ 
ity is convinced that a foreign bank is acting contrary 
to the policy of the Reserve Bank or against the general 
national intere.st, or has violated any of the conditions 
of the license, it may be cancelled after giving due 
notice to the bank. 

30. I am aware that the majority of the- Committee liave 
acc^epted the principles underlying some of the terms sugge.sted 
by me, but they have been content with making recommendations 
to the Exchange Banks to carry tliem out. It is possible that the 
Crvernment may establish a convention with the Exchange Banks 
regarding some of the terms and to that extent they need not he 
included specifically in the licence. But if they fail to establish 
sucli a convention the terms suggested will have to be enforced 
by a licence. 

31. I am aware that my proposed terms for the licence will 
evoke a protest on a question of principle, that these involve dis- 
cj'imination against non-Indian banks. T would point out, bovv- 
ever, that the restrictions on the Exchange Banks are not proposed 
in a spirit of racial discrimination hut are the minimum necessary 
to ensure the ordered development of Indian banking, and they 
are not calculated to inflict any hardship on the foreign hanks. 
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Discrimijiation in this sense against foreign banks is now more 
or less common even among tlie commercially advanced countries. 
It may be legal as in the United States, or conventional as in the 
United Kingdom. In the United States of America the law 
prohibits the establishment of branches of foreign banks who have 
thus to organise subsidiary local companies for the purpose, or do 
mere agency work, while in ti)e United Kingdom the Bank of 
England by insisting on a British acceptan(!e for making bills 
eligible for re-disco\int has efVectivelv prevented foreign banks 
from borrowing in the London market. In countries where there 
is no discrimination legal or otherwise, there is the national 
sentiment working against them. In fact, international rivalry, 
■jealousy and diplomacy apply as imicb to banks as to other 
spheres of national expansion and development. Examples of 
tiiesc restrictions and special taxation regulations are given in the 
appendix to the report but it is essential to add that some of these 
restrictions have secondary effects on the working of foreign banks 
b, 1 j(' that some restrictions obtain in practice tboiigli not in law. 
Ill the few countries, where there is no such restriction or discri¬ 
mination, it is because the local hanks are so powerful and organised 
that they have not required such protection. 

32. I will now proceed to give my reasons for introducing some 
(>f tlie terms in the license: — 

The restriction to poi t towns is necessary for the development of 
existing Indian banks and for the promotion and successful 
working of new ones. Moreover (be Exchange Banks being mainly 
confined to port towns will have to utilise the services of these 
banks for their business in the interior and this will strengthen the 
position of the latter. It may be rea.sonable to claim that the 
operations of the foreign banks even at the port towns should he 
confined to purely foreign exchange business. But in view of the 
fact that they have been t.i aiusacting other connected business in 
the past, I consider it advi.sahle to allow them to continue conduct¬ 
ing such operations so that they may not be severely handicapped. 
It has also been suggested that the existing up-country branches 
should be closed within a specified period. While I consider the 
suggestion not unreasonable in view of wliat has been stated above, 
T do not believe it will be necessai 7 to go so far at the present 
moment, if all the other suggestions arc adopted. Moreover, with 
the ch.ange in the political atmosphere aud the general environment 
in which these hanks will have to work, I heliove such action will not 
he neeessary. But if at any future time the Beserve Bank or the 
Government is satisfied that the closing of these branches is ahso- 
lutelv necessary for the development of Indian hanks, the licensing 
authority will take suitable action. 

. 3 . 3 . The majority’s suggestion to the Exchange Banks to adopt 
a scheme of p^hationers doe.s not go far enough. I would refer 
to the practice in Italy, where foreign hanks ca-n hardlv appoint 
their own nationals managers of local offices. In Turkey, there 
is a provision that half the .superior offieers of foreign hanks .should 
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be Turks. I might also refer to the International Conference on 
the Treatment of Foreigners, which contemplated that only one or 
tj^o foreigners could he imported into any country as manager, 
etc., of foreign concerns. I think, therefore, that a suitable scheme 
on similar lines should be adopted by which a sufiBcient number 
of Indians may be appointed to the superior grades in these banks 
in a reasonable time. 

34. In regard to the distribution of insurance as proposed in 
clause (7), I think, it is a matter of sufficient importance to be 
specifically provided for among the conditions of the license. In 
our discussion with the foreign experts it was brought out that 
in almost all countries one half of the insurance on foreign trade 
was done with national companies. There is no reason why the 
foreign banks should not allow Indian exporters to give policies of 
Indian companies. Where the banks themselves insure the busi¬ 
ness, I think it is but proper they should find it practicable to 
patronise Indian companies, as most of this business is for stored 
goods or inland business which a national government would 
reserve to local companies. I would, therefore, suggest that the 
proper allocation of insurance business between Indian and non- 
Indian companie.s should he settled by a meeting of representatives 
of the honks, and the as.sociations of Indian insurance companies. 
But if they cannot come to an agreement, the Government will 
have to step in and arbitrate. 

34A. I have referred already to the loss to Indian banking 
arising out of the acquisition of the Allahabad Bank by outside 
interests. I think that, at least so far as the future is concerned, 
we should provide against such contingency. While public opinion 
could in most cases exert itself in time to present it, and it might 
plausibly be argued that this is a matter for the shareholders to 
decide, I am of opinion that the wider interests of the nation 
require that the controlling interest of Indian banks should not 
he allowed to pass to non-nationals. I may also mention that the 
public in India knew of the acquisition of the Allahabad Bank 
by the P. & 0. Bankjng Corporation only after it was an accom¬ 
plished fact. So far as its re-acquisition is concerned, I discuss 
it separately in paras. 40 and 41. 

34B. I have referred to the necessity td vest the licensing 
authority with power to cancel the license of a bank in certain 
cases. This is not intended to bo an arbitrary power to curtail 
successful competition of individual banks or tbeir liberty to 
transact the type of business, which they would handle. It is 
meant to he put in operation only whoii wider issues are involved. 
I have given examples to show when it may be considered that 
such action is called for. The foreign banka will have to work in 
co-operation with the Reserve Bank and in con,sonance with oiir 
national economic policy. Moreover, it will he the husines.s of 
the licensing authority to see that the foreign banks do not give 
room for such eomplaints as are now made, e,.g., that they do not 
give Indian traders adequate facilities. It will, therefore, he 
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seen tliat the licensing system is proposed chiefly to ensure that 
the banking institutions in India may A»'ork in a spirit of goodwill 
and co-operation and be free from the bitterness and controversies 
now prevalent in the country, which, if allowed to continue, 
cannot but result in loss of business to the foreign banks. 

35. The majority are of opinion that some of the terms and 
conditions of the license suggested by me would amount to dis¬ 
crimination and that it would not be expedient to adopt such 
measures. I may point out that effective discrimination can be 
hidden even iimfer a cloak of justice. It was endorsed by the 
International Conference on the treatment of foreigners that the 
foreign institutions in any country would have to abide by any 
new measures applicable under the same conditions to national 
companies. The Exchange Hanks also admitted that they would 
be prepared to abide by any such common regulations. Supposing 
it was enacted that no bank in India should employ more than 
half its superior staff from foreigners, to provide against policies 
adopted by say, the Imperial Bank of India and the Bank of 
India, would not this hit the foreign banks without involving 
discrimination? Supposing that it was proposed that five years 
after the starting of the Keserve Bank, it shall have power to 
declare, after due enquiry, that certain branches were unnecessary 
at certain towns and to call on the bank concerned to close the 
branches, would this not be effective discrimination? I am per¬ 
sonally against such underhand discrimination. If it is considered 
wrong that the foreign banks should conduct their operations in 
a particular way I think it is far better to have it understood 
and legislate against it in an open manner. 

36. The majority suggest that such legislation might evoke 
retaliatory measures against Indian banks and bankers in other 
countries and quote the case of Burma. I would point out that 
we are not suggesting any action against individual foreigners 
in India but against foreign banks. All banks in Burma are in 
the port towns and I do not think our restrictive action in India 
can justify their being driven out of the port towns in Burma. 
So far as the suggestion about Chettyars is concerned they are 
individuals aud no restriction on their liberty could be justified on 
tlie basis of restrictions in India on banking corporations. But 
if Burma is separated and the Burmans feel that for the develop¬ 
ment of their own institutions Indian banks should be put under 
such restriction I would not object to it. 

37. The majority have suggested that any restrictions on the 
foreign hanks should he on the basis of “ reciprocity ”. This 
is a much misused term, due perhaps to a failure to recognise its 
true import. Reciprocity is defined in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica (14th Edition) as “ The condition or state of being reciprocal, 
i.e., where there is ffive and take, mutual influence or correspondence 
between the two parties, persons or things. In a more particular 
sense reciprocity is a special arrangement between two nations 
under which the citizens of each obtain advantages or privileges 
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in their trading relations with the other Judged hy this defini¬ 
tion, there can be no real reciprocity between India and any of 
the other advanced nations. A.s in our banking organisation, so 
in all spheres of activity we are behind all the others. “ Ileci- 
2 >rocity ’ in our case, therefore, can only mean giving away to 
others the unrestricted right of exploitation without any com¬ 
pensating advantage being received by our country. Reciprocity 
means “ give and take ”, but for us there can be no “ give and 
take”, for while we are in a j)Osition to ‘‘give ” as freely as we 
like (or even do not like), we are .so heavily liaudicapped in regard 
to taking care of ourselves in our own country, that we have not 
the power or capacity to “ take ” anything from others. Reci¬ 
procity means ” mutual iiifiuence ” but while others cau and do 
influence ns very mucli to our disadvantage, we are unable to 
influence jiiattois in our own favour even ill our own country, 
mueli les.s cau we iiope to exert influence olsowbere. Reciprocity 
me.ans ‘‘eoi respondence *’ between the two parties but tlieie is 
absolutely no correspondence between ns and tlie other nations who 
lay claim to reciprocity here. Reciprocity is a special ariaugcment 
between two nations for the gr.nnting of advantageous trade rela¬ 
tions to each other. Rut it i.s impossible to see what advantages 
can accrue to any Indian bank in foreign coiuitries in return for 
foreign banks being allowed lUKHiiitrolled domination in India, 
are giving to these banks the real privilege of doing business in 
India, both at the ports and in the interior, and to transact any 
and every form of banking business, resulting in a profit to them 
of more than one croro per annum, yet we are supposed by reci¬ 
procity to liave the same rights in England and other countries. 
What are the po.s.sihilities of any Indian hank entering a foreign 
country and competing in its inland business. When they are 
unable to compete in India even with the smallest foreign hank, 
what are their chances of competing with the “ Big five ” in 
England, tlie huge banking trusts in America, the “ D ” Bunks 
iu Germany or the great French banks? 

38. It is to my mind very clear that there is no chance of any 
reciprocity between us and others at present. When we are 
masters in our bouse, Avbeu wc have a ehaiii of banks, some 
of which at least may compare with the bigger institutions of other 
countries, when our citizens occupy as important a place iu otlier 
countries as foreigners do in India, then and only then can _we 
seriously consider the terms of reciprocal relations. The foreign 
hanks have already established themselves here and they may say 
” you may also come .and e.stahlis]i yourself in our country ”. 
Such an offer of reciprocity in the existing unequal conditions 
can be nothing but mockery. 

3fi. According to the terms of the license ])roposed by me. 
foreign banks may continue to receive denosits in India. The 
majority have come to the conclusion that legislative measure for 
re.stricting the receipt of deposits by exchange hanks are not 
immediately called for. While not .agreeing with the arguments 
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ncldiiced in this regard I do not dissent from their conclusion as 
I hope that conditions necessitating such a drastic (‘ourse of action 
will not arise. 

40. I now come to the complicated problem of the Allahabad 
Bank. It appears that not very long ago, there v/ere three Indian 
Directors out of seven on that bank but by the continuous pur¬ 
chase of tlie Indian holdings there is now only one Indian Director 
and the entire management has passed into foreign hands. As 
most of the shares are held by the B. & 0. Banking Corporation, 
over which the Chartered Bank ha.s acquired the controlling 
interest, the Allahabad Bank is in effect a foreign bank. Unless 
its management is again transferred from foreign control to 
Indian hands, the trictions regarding operations of foreign hanks 
would become ineffective as they (;ould utilise the Allahabad 
Bank for extending into tbe interior of the country. The 
Chartered Bank or the B. & 0. Banking Corporation should, 
therefore, he persuaded to r.’range within a period of five years 
to dispose of its shares to the Indian public. This may he 
done in one of two ways. Either the sliares may be sold off in 
small lots in tlic market or a new company may be formed to 
take over the assets and liabilities of tlte bank. In the former 
case there is bound to be undue fluctuations in tbe value of the 
shares according as it is the Bank that ha.i to S(d] or it is the 
public that ?ms to buy. If a new company is promoted, it could 
have a proper valuation made of the shares to l)e disposed of. 
Eor example on the basis of tiie balance slieet as of June 1930, 
the value of the concern would he about Rs. 90 lakhs, whicli 
corresponds very nearly to the share (juotation of the hank. It 
i.s necessary that the Government should take the initiative in 
creating the new cora))auy and in negotiating for the acquisition 
of the bank. Tbe foreign holdings in it were acquired by 
purchase at a market value and what is proposed is to reverse 
the action and let the sliares go back to Indians. The majority 
claim that this would be an act of expropriation, but I think that 
there is nothing inherently wrong in acquiring such an institution 
in the national interest so long as proper consideration is paid 
to the parties concerned. 

41, I have not overlooked the recommendation in paia. 089 
of the Majority Eeport that every existing Indian hank should 
have a majority of Indian directors. So long as the controlling 
interest in the shareholding remains in foreign hands the carry¬ 
ing out of this recommendation would only be in the letter and 
not in the spirit. 

42, I have so far made an endeavour to consider the methods by 
which it should he possible to regulate the monopoly power of tbe 
foreign banks in the interest of Indian trade and hanking. Such 
regulation as I have proposed in the preceding paragraphs would 
undoubtedly remove some handicaps which now retard the develop¬ 
ment of our participation in foreign trade as well a.s our internal 
banking. But these would not furnish a complete solution of our 
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problem for, as the majority have correctly stated in paragraph 
481, “it is not desirable that India should rely for all time on 
the facilities afforded b}' non-Indian Institutions for the financing 
of her foreign trade The majority have, therefore, proposed 
the establishiiient of an Indian Excharge Bank, but the manner 
of their recommendations in favour of such an institution makes 
it impossible for me to agree vrith them. While favouring the 
establishment of a separate Indian institution later on, they would 
first like to try the experiment of “ inducing ’’ the Imperial Bank 
“ to take an active sliare ” in the business. I cannot accept as 
sound the proposal to make the Imperial Bank, the ofiicial Indian 
Exchange Bank, with all the privileges and status that the latter 
is proposed to be endowed with. Of course no one can have any 
objection to the Imperial Bank taking to exchange business, after 
the Reserve Bank is established, but if it so decides, it should do it 
on its own initiative and responsibility, and no special concession 
need be made to the bank for this purpose. But I cannot contem¬ 
plate the transformation of the Imperial Bank into the Indian 
Exchange Bank for the reasons stated below: — 

(1) I think that the argument which weighed with the Hilton 

Young Commission w'hen they opposed the proposal of 
converting the Imperial Bank of India into the full- 
fledged Central Bank of the country holds as good in 
this connection. The experience and the resources of 
the Imperial Bank of India, should, in my opinion, be 
utilised for the expansion of hanking facilities within 
the country and it is not desirable that part of this 
should be diverted towards the business of financing 
foreign Irado especially when its existing resources are 
most likely to be considerably reduced on account of 
the withdrawal of deposits by Governments, public 
bodies and Clearing Houses. 

(2) The shares of the Imperial Bank are held, to the extent 

of more than half by non-Indians, as it is showui in the 
supplementary answers by Mr. MacDonald. Thus even 
if the Bank agrees to the condition sngge.sled by the 
majority as to the 75 per cent., of the Directors on the 
Local Boards and a majoritv of those on the Central 
Board being Indian, there would still remain the objec¬ 
tion that the major poi-tion of the profits would pass 
into the hands of non-Indians. I do not see now' the 
majority can reconcile their “definite conclusion”, 
“ that it is not desirable that India should rely for all 
time on the facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions 
for the financing of her foreign trade ” (para. 481) with 
the proposal of making the Imperial Bank, having a 
majority of non-Indian shareholders, the official Indian 
Exchange Bank. 

(3) The responsible positions in the Imperial Bank of India 

are filled by Europeans and even if the majority’s re- 
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commendation is adopted regarding stopping of further 
recruitment of non-Indians, I think it will be a long 
time before Indians come to occupy such responsible 
positions, particularly in the Presidency and other port 
towns, where the exchange business is handled. The 
attitude of the bank during all this time may be no more 
sympathetic than that of the foreign exchange banks. 

(4) If the Imperial Bank should be given the sole agency of 

Government business, as proposed by the majority and 
endowed with the status and special facilities proposed 
for the official Indian Exchange Bank, it will be im¬ 
possible for any Indian bank to compete with it to any 
extent. It might even be reasonable to fear that the 
hanking business in India may become the monopoly 
of the Imperial Bank. 

(5) I am not quite sure whether the Imperial Bank will 

agree to enter the exchange field under the conditions 
proposed by the majority, especially because it would 
involve it in effective competition with the foreign 
banks. The whole schejne therefore might prove 
illusory. 

43. For these reasons I do not think that we would be justified 
in wasting any time in. negotiating with the Imperial Bank. The 
Indian Exchange Bank should be started as soon as possible and 
for several reasons it Avill be better to start it immediately after the 
establishment of the Ecserve Bank. In the first place, when the 
Reserve Bank is started, the Indian Banks will feel more confident 
abo\it investing some part of their resources in the shares of the 
Indian Exchange Bunk. Secondly, the Bank’s operations would 
require the use of the suggested facilities from the Reserve Bank. 
Thirdly, the Bank’s status in foreign countries will ho greater, if it 
is known that it is working iji co-opei’atiou with the Reserve Bank 
and is its official agent. 

43A. I have explained why I do not agree with the majority 
recommendation to make the Imperial Bank the official Indian 
Exchange Bank. Apart from this aspect of the problem, there is 
the more fundamental one as to whether the Bank, as at present 
managed, can he allowed to continue to enjoy the privileges and 
status of sole and even Chief Agent of the Government or of the 
Reserve Bank, with or without a charter. In view of the import¬ 
ance of the question from the national point of view, I append, as 
Annexure B, a note on this subject. 

44. So far as the scheme of the Bank is concerned, I am unable 
to aoree with the one proposed by the majority or with that of a 
purely state exchange bank proposed by others. The latter idea 
does not appeal to me, as I am anxious to make it possible for the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks, which do not at present take any part 
in the business of financing foreign trade, to enter the field. Their 
aspirations to deal in foreign exchange must he recognised and they 
dioiild he given a chance to nndertake the business of financing 
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India’s foreign trade. Yet it can hardly be denied that with their 
present resources, any attempt on their part to do this business in 
the near future, will not only jeopardise their inland business but 
will also introduce an element of unhealthy competition among 
themselves in a held in which they have at present no experience. 
The sporadic expansion of their activities involving waste of capital 
and misdii’ection and frittering away of national economic energy 
can, however, be avoided if instead of entering the exchange held 
unaided and isolated they combine to create a new bank, on which 
would be conferred some special privileges both by the Government 
and Reserve Bank as proposed by the majority in paras. 48G-487 
and which would further be able to utilise for its business the 
services of a specialised expert stall not easily available to any 
single banking institution. 

45. Much of the progress of the British and non-British exchange 
banks is due to their close co-operation with mercantile houses of 
their own nationality and the success of the Indian Exchange Bank 
will be ensured by similar co-operation with the Indian mercantile 
houses and individual merchants. This aspect of the matter can¬ 
not be too strongly emphasised ajul it is my firm conviction that 
unless Indian merchants and traders make genuine efforts to streng¬ 
then the hands of the Bank, the progress of the Bank cannot be as 
healthy and rapid as wo would wi.sh. The Indian Exchange Bank 
will thus be both an opportunity and u test. It is for this reasoii 
that I recommend that shares .should be kept open for subscription 
by the Indian cointuercial community. 

46. 1 have prepared a scheme for the Indian Exchange Bank 
based on these principles and it is appended to this note. 
(Annexure A.) 

47. The meagre participation of Indians in our foreign trade 
make me ponder over the part played by Governments in the pro¬ 
motion of foreign trade. In other countries Governments take a 
very active part in providing facilities to merchants engaged ia 
foreign ti'adc. These facilities may be in the form of services 
of Trade Commissioners and Consular Officers or may be financial 
aid through bounties and e.xemptions. They may also assume the 
form of cheaper credit for foreign trade than for domestic trade. 

48. The most important of these are, however, the various 
Export Credit Schemes. In England, for instance, though private 
organizations, such as the British Tr.ade Indemnity Company' have 
been working for a long time and peifovining useful .service in 
protecting e.xporters and l)anl(er.s against possible loss due to the 
failure of foreign importers in meeting their liabilities, the British 
Government have uovortheless considered it necessary to come for¬ 
ward and initiate a number of Export Credit Schemes themselves. 
Their main objeet in this respect has been to help ex])orters ii/ 
financing their shipments to those eonntries hills on which are ni‘^- 
considered safe hy the hanks, and to enahle the former to accept 
orders from importers in these eonntries. After trying two or three 
schemes, the Government adopted in N’ovember 1928 the new con- 
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tract i'orm B by wbicb tlirougb agreement between the banks and 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department, a scheme of Govern¬ 
ment guarantee was inaugurated insuring the bank against risks of 
failures of the foreign importer. The total amount of guarantee 
approved under this scheme in December 1928 was 4,532,000. 

49. In Germany again, though there are two private companies 
providing export credit insurance, the participation of the Govern¬ 
ment also deserves special mention. For, besides helping these 
companies with funds, they also re-iusure the whole of what is 
called catastrophic risk and a portion of the normal export credit 
risk. 

50. In France, the Government started the French National 
Bank for Foreign Trade for enabling exporters <o obtain advances 
against their shipments by drawing bills on the bank to be dis¬ 
counted in the open market. This bank lias a sjmeial annual sub¬ 
sidy and a loan without interest from the Government so that it 
might stimulate the export trade of the country. 

51. In Japan special schemes have always been in operation to 
stimulate exports and this has been managed through the s])ecial 
credit facilities enjoyed by the Japai ese Exchange Banks with the 
Bank of Japan in connection with their purchases of export bills. 
This has resulted in practical exclusion of foreign banks from 
export trade though imports into Japan are mostly handled by the 
foreign banks. 

52. A scheme of stimulating Indian participation in our foreign 
trade and modelled on the line.s of the British and French schemes 
cannot hut be a great success. The Government should create an 
Export Credits Board which should guarantee the hills of Indian 
exporters after taking suitable security. These hills would then 
be eagerly sought after by the exchange hanks instead of being 
token for collection as now. In this way, the funds of the Indian 
exporter would come back to bim as soon ns his export is made, 
instead of his having to wait aboixt five months. There should then 
result a considerable Increase iu Indian participation in foreign 
trade which is so urgently and essentially iieces.sary. 

53. I cannot agree with the majority regarding the feasibility 
or advisability of the “ joint ” lianks. These joint hanks are con¬ 
templated in two forms. In the first form, equal amounts would bo 
subscribed by India in rupees and a particular foreign country in 
its own currency and the control and establishment would he under 
joint supervision and the division of iirofits equal. In the second 
form there would be an interchange of shares between Indian and 
foreign banks and each party acquiring an equal interest in the 
other, and the two institutions would work together ns one concern 
for the interests of both. 

54. With regard to the first suggestion it must he remembered 
that the foreign countries have their own banks in India and unless 
some form of compulsion is brought in they would not agree to the 
formation of the new companies which would not bring any addi¬ 
tional advantage to them and iu fact would practically mean their 
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exclusion from India. Moreover such a bank will require a good 
proportion of rupee capital if it is to command any confidence with 
the public and at least two crores will be required from Indians for 
each such bank. For only five such banks we will require at least 
ten crores of rupees and it is extremely improbable that such, an 
amount will come forward for the proposed scheme. 

66. With regard to the second suggestion there are even greater 
difficulties. When it is remembered that any one of the foreign 
banks could buy up the Indian bank, the scheme will be easily 
admitted to be impracticable. Taking the instance of even the 
biggest Indian bank, viz., the Imperial Bank, its share capital is 
only Rs. 5‘G2 crores, while that of the Deutsche Bank Dnd Dis- 
contogesselschaft is about 20 craies and of the National Provincial 
Bank 12 crores. An interchange of capital in such circumstances 
will result in an unduly high foreign holding in the Imucriiil Bank 
without any proportionate compensation. Or alternativmy, the Im¬ 
perial Bank will have te invest a far greater amount in the foreign 
bank than it can afford, if it is to acquire an equal interest in it. 
It need not be pointed out that the proposition is far more imprac¬ 
ticable in the case of other Indian banks. It seems to be very 
unwise, in our present circumstances, to lose our control over the 
few purely Indian banka by adopting such a proposal. 

66. Further, if ten crores of capital can be raised as required by 
the first scheme, it is a sounder proposition to use the money to 
create an Indian Exchange Bank. The foreign domination^result¬ 
ing from the second scheme can be avoided only by increasing the 
capital of existing banks, which would have the harmful effect of 
over-capitalisation and much lower profits. Moreover, this addi¬ 
tional capital could, as in thei ether case, be more profitably 
employed in starting an Indian Exchange Bank. 


NALINI RAN.TAN SARKEE 
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ANNEXURE A. 

Scheme for an Indian Exchange Bank. 

(Vide para. 40 on page 568.) 

Capital .—The ijiitial capital of the proposed Indian Exchange Bank will 
depend on the volume of business it will handle. Assuming the Indian share 
of foreign trade at 15 per cent, there will be about 40 crores of exports and 
40 crores of imports to be handled. It has been estimated by a writer in 
the Indian Finance (23rd November 1929) that the amount which all the 
Indian branches of the Exchange Banka are required to provide out of their 
own resources in ordor to finance the total export business is about 65 crores 
and the foreign offices supply funds to the extent of 16 crores, making a 
total of 80 crores. For handling 15 per cent, of this business and for making 
advances in port towns to ex()orters and importers, tho bank will require 15 
crores of resources. The requisito share capital may therefore bo put down 
at three crores. This amount need not bo called up all at once but may be 
subscribed in two or three years. The capital of tho bank may be increased 
as and when required, particularly when the establishment of more foreign 
branches is contemplated. The subscription to tho shares should, in tho 
first instance, bo thrown open to the joint-stock banks and the general public 
and, if not fully subscribed within a prescribed time, and any portion un¬ 
allotted should be taken up by the Government, who may dispose of them 
later on to the public. It is necessary to provide that no non-national 
banks or individuals will be allowed to take up shares of the bank and this 
restriction will naturally apply to any transfers of shares also. 

It may be necessary that the Government should guarantee a minimum 
dividend or say 5 per cent, for the first ten years. The guarantee of a 
minimum dividend is required to facilitate the participation of the banks 
m tho share capital of the Exchange Bank. It would enable the subscribing 
banks to earn the normal return on their respective holdings of shares and 
so maintain their own balance-sheet position. I have the authority of an 
experienced and reputable exchange bunker to the effect that under a 
strictly conservative management, the Government would not stand to lose 
on the whole by this guarantee. If, however, the Government have to 
make any payments on account of this guarantee, provision should be made 
to repay these amounts out of future profits above the guaranteed rate. 

Provision may also be made for the Government to receive a share in the 
profits above a certain rate of dividend so long as they continue their 
guarantee or other financial assistance. 

Clientele .—At first the bank may have to rely mostly on export business 
of clients as the selling of the export bills is usually tho only transaction 
that the exporter is free to conduct as he likes. Import bills are presented 
through the agent banks in India of the banks which origifially paid for 
them in the foreign country and until Indian importers are able to insist 
that the bills shall be sent to and be presented by tho Indian Exchange 
Bank, this business in suEScient volume will not be available. When the 
bank opens a London or other foreign branch, during tho first few years it 
may have to count chiefly on the handful of Indians in that place, but the 
main advantage of those branches would bo to buy import bills on India 
which would considerably increase the margin of profit. Hence, even if the 
branches themselves do not pay for their expenses, it may be found that 
they contribute indirectly to tho profits of the institution and in increasing 
the clientele in India. 

With the increased facilities that Indians will receive from the bank and 
the advantage of its helpful advice, Indian participation in foreign trade is 
bound to grow and this will increase its clientele both as regards number 
and volume of business. 
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Functions, —-Tlie Indian Exc-liaiige Bank will have branches only in tha 
port towns in India and will finance the operations of exporting and import¬ 
ing firms in these ports but it will not compote in inland business. If it 
requires representation in the interior, it will utilize the services of local 
institutions in the same munnor as is proposed in the case of the other 
exchange banks. 

In order to avoid competition with the Indian banks in the matter of 
attracting depo.sits, it .should be provided that the bank w'ill not accept 
deposits excei>t from it.s own clients engaged in foreign trade. 

llesouiccs.—it has been pointed oat that the total resources required for 
the bank will ho 13 crore.s. Three crores will be share capital and about 
two crores of dopo.-.^it.s may be expected. The balance of about ten crores 
will have to be supplied in a special way until the bank is able to establish 
itself properly. 'J'ho Itoservc Bank should therefore bo authorized to lend, 
at a concessional rate, up to ten crores to the Indian Exchange Bank. The 
whole of this amount will not he required in tho beginning, but the limit 
should be e.stahlisliod from the start. .\s the bank’s business increases, it 
will bo iucioa.sing it.s own ro.souices by way of deposits but this specia; 
loau may bo called fur during a considerable period. 

Agency business in London. —Tho Itcscrve Bank will naturally have to 
arrange for the service of the Public Debt and for payments on account ol 
the Secretary of State. Instead of opening a London Branch for this pur¬ 
pose it can help tho Indian Kxcliange Bank lo maintain its London Office 
without loss by making it its agent and paying it a service charge. This 
privilege is enjoyed by semi-national banks everywhere. As instances may 
bo quoted the Commonwealth Bank of Australia, the Yokohama Specie Bank 
and the Bank ot Montreal. If the Loudon branch is unable to meet its 
expenses, the Government should pay a bounty during the first live years to 
make up the deliciency. Such bounties have been given in France for the 
National Bank for foreign trade and in England to the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation. 

The Govonimont may in this respect specify certain conditions to be 
satisfied by the bank. 

London resources. —Tlie Bauk will have to keep a good portion ol us own 
funds, between two and live crores, in London either in sterling securities 
or with the banks, if the Reserve Bank will lend some of its iloating 
London balances instead of investing in sterling bills, this will enable the 
bauk to do without resort to the London market. 

liemittance business of the Government.- —The Government’s remittance 
business will bo carried on through the Iteservo Bank which will judge of 
the time and manner of such remittances. If it decides to adopt the system 
of tenders, tho Indian Exchange Bank .should receive preference in allotment, 
provided it can bo done without loss to the taxiiayer. If that bank and 
other bauks have tendered at the same rate^ the Indian Exchange Bank 
should, subject to the discretion of tho Reserve Bank, receive full allotment 
and tho other banks should recoive pro rata distributions. Thus the banks 
will be furnished with a dependable demand for its sterling balances. If 
tho remittance is arranged for by negotiation, tho Reserve Bank having 
decided on the rate at which it will buy sterling should buy from the Indian 
E.'.change Bank the amount it is prepared to sell at that rate and buy the 
balance only from the other bauks. 

It is not unlikely that the foreign banks may combine to defeat tho 
scheme of tho bank and for thi.s jjurpose may quote uneconomic rates so as 
to prevent the Indian bank receiving any allotment. For this reason the 
Uo.sorve Bank should be autliorzied in such special cases to buy from the 
Indian Bank at such rates as it considers are justified by market conditions, 
but it may penalize tho banks which tendered the uneconomic rates by 
allotting the balance to them. 

In view of those privilege.s, the Indian Exchange Bank siiould undertake 
to place at Iho disposal of the Reserve Bank any surplus foreign le.siuirces 
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which it may have at any time and which the Reserve Rank may require for 
the purpose of strengthening its international position. In suc-h a case the 
Indian Exchange Banlc will bo entitled to receive paj'nient for the same at 
a rate which to take the case of sterling may be better by the equivalent 
of l/32d. than the average rate at which the Reserve Bank’s icurchase of 
foreign currencios wore inado in the preceding week. 

Oflicr foii’iiin hiunrlies. —The opening of other foreign branches by the 
hank will depend on the busine.ss it has at tho.se centres. At first it will, 
of course, establish coniicctioms through agents and correspondents, but later 
on it may hud it useful to have branches in New York, Berlin, etc. As 
already stated, these branches may not be paying in the absolute sense, 
but their value would lie in increasing business, better profits in India, and 
enhanced international status. 

Access io the, London Market ,—The Bank will havo its own London 
re.sources as stated above. But as regards access to the London Market, it 
will be no worse off than other iion-Briti.sh banks handling our foreign trade. 
As regards export bills on London, if the acceptor is a British subject, the 
Indian bank can discount them at the same rate us other banks as the 
Discount Hou.ses can put their own signatures as the second one. If accepted 
by non-Britisliers, the Indian bank will have to pay a higher discount fate 
or belli them in portfolio like other banks. As regards Hou.se Paper, British 
Houses will not approach it and until Indian business houses have London 
olUccs, thi.s problem will not arise. 

Management .—The Board of Directors of the Bank will be appointed in 
the same manner as in the case of ordinary joint stock banks. But in view 
of their participation in the share capital of the Bank as well as for the 
proposed guarantee on shares, the Government should have the right to 
nominate at least two directors to keep watch over and safeguard thoir 
interests. For the same puipo.se the appointment of the Chief Executive 
Ollicers of the Bank as well as his Deputy should be subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Government. Owing to the facilities proposed to bo given to 
the Exchange Bank by tho Reserve Bank of India, the latter should also 
have the right to keep itself apprised of the state of afiairs o( the Bank and 
call for such information as it may consider necessary. 

Distrihiitian of pro/its.—Owing to the financial assistance rendered by 
the Government to the Bank, which will be essentially a commercial bank 
owned b,y shareholders, the [irofiks earned by the bank in excess of 8 per 
cent, wiil be apportioned between tho Government and the shareholder* on 
tho basis of such proportions as may be approved by tho former. 


NALINI RAN.IAN SARKER. 
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ANNEXURB B. 

Imperial Banlc of India. 

(Vide p.ara, 48-A on page 567.) 

The Imperial Rank of India has come to occupy a very important place 
in the banking structure of the country, through its long association with 
the Government for about a century. It has now total deposits of nearly 
eighty (Tores which is just over one-third of the total deposits of all banks 
in India. It enjoys a prestige and status which it has consolidated during 
all these years, and which has considerably helped it in its competition with 
Indian joint stock banks. 

2. It now enjoys most of the privileges and is entrusted with some of 
the respon.sibilities of a Central Rank, and indeed it seemed possible at one 
time that it might become a full-fle(lged Central Bank. But now that a 
separate Reserve Bank is going to be established in the near future, it would 
be useful to discuss the position of the Imperial Bank, pending the creation 
of the Reserve Bank ami after. For, as the latter will have only a limited 
number of branches, it will have to transact its Government business at 
other centres through agents. 

8. The majority have suggested in para. 529 that though the Reserve 
Bank will have full discretion in choosing its agents, it is likely of its own 
accord to choose the Imperial Bank as its chief if not the sole agent on account 
of its having numerous branches all over the country. 1 would point out 
that the number of branches will not be the only or even principal deciding 
factor, but the Reserve Bank should bo guided in its choice by the advan¬ 
tages to the public of its aiT.mgcmcnts, by tlu' requirements of a national 
banking policy and by the suitability of tlie terms and conditions under 
which the agency can he arranged. Consequently 1 do not see why the 
majority should fetter the choice of the Re.sorve Bank by thus forc.stalling 
it. 

4. As regards the advis.ability of such a choice I am unablo to agree to 
the granting of any speci.al privilege and .status to the Imperial Bank of 
India so long as it maintains its oxi.sting characteristics both in respect of 
its share p.articipation ns well as its working policy. The majority pro¬ 
posals envisage a position for the Imperial Bank which is only bc.stowed on 
truly national banks In other countries. T am at a loss to understand how 
the Imperial Bank could legitimately be held to correspond to a national 
bank while it lacks the elemeub of uation.il control in regard both to its 
shareholding and to its management. 

5. It is no doubt true that the Imperial Bank occuiaies a strong position 
in the country. It has nearly 170 branches, but it is more to the point fo 
reali.se that at present the majority of its shares are hold by non-Indiana 
(284 lakhs being held by non-Indians ns against 278 lakhs heW by Indians), 
it would, to my mind, he an anomaly to regard such an institution us 
national, so long as this non-national predominance is allowed to prevail, and 
1 cannot see how effective national control can bo obtained unless stops 
are taken to establish and maintain a substantial majority of shares in the 
hands of nationals. Otherwise, the position of the Imperial Bank would 
not be different in this respect from that of foreign banks in India, who 
have acquired considerable status in tho country. When, therefore, the 
majority propose to allow the Imperial Bunk to develop further in its 
entrcncheci position it becomes imperative to lay down some specific coudf- 
tions so as to establish it on the footing of a true national institution. 

6. Apart from the question of shareholding, there are other considera¬ 
tions, which require to bo taken into account. It is no doubt true that with 
the majority of shares in Indian hands, the policy of the bank would tend 
to be nationalistic, but it is necessary also that the staff should he 
increasingly Indian for otherwise it would bo difficult for any national 
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policy adopted by the shareholders to he implemented with any sincerity or 
enthusiasm. I maintain that the question of personnel is second in impor¬ 
tance only to the q\iestion of shareholding, for, in any case, a predominant 
element of non-Indians in the higher personnel tends to work to the advan¬ 
tage of non-Indians and disadvantage of Indians. Non-Indians are likely 
to be given preference, in many indirect and subtle ways, over Indians. 
The question of staff is, therefore, of such importance that it cannot be 
left as a matter of internal concern to the bank, and at the entire discretion 
of the directorate alone if the Bank is to enjoy any special privileges. No 
doubt a majority of Indian shareholders would accelerate the process of 
Tndiiinisation. but until and unles-s the maiorit,v is established, the question 
has a wider national significance demanding Government intervention to 
ensure that a policy of effective Indianisation is carried on as rapidly as is 
compatible witli efficiency. The majority are apparently satisfied with the 
Indi.anis.afion policy of the Dank os explained by Mr. MacDonald and do not 
consider that the privileges of free Government balances and Treasury work 
justify the enforcement of “ further Indianisation ” particularly as in 
connection with the former work the Bank is incurring large e.xpenditure. 
There are three points which I would bring out in this connection: — 

The first is that where the Bank emplo.vs special staff for the Treasury 
work, the Government could well insist that they shall be composed almost 
wholly of Indians. Secondly I am not convinced that the Bank spends as 
much on this work as it gets out of it. With a free average balance of ten 
crores, I think the work involved, considering its total expenses, would be 
more than the profits derived by lending the funds. Thirdly I am not 
satisfied with the Indianisation policy of the Bank. Accordingly to tho 
figures furnished to us, ten ye.ars of working of the scheme have not produced 
the desirable result. There are now only 43 Indian staff officers against 80 
Europeans and I understand that tlie number of Indians is not more now 
than it was in 1925. Moreover there are as many ns 107 Indian proba¬ 
tioners, who have completed their training awaiting promotion to the higher 
grade. During the. year 1025 the Bank appointed 32 Europeans to the 
higher grade and only 14 Indians. Since then 23 Europeans have been 
appointed ns against 17 Indians. 1 am led to believe therefore that the 
policy of Indianisation will be effective onl.v if further non-Indian recruit¬ 
ment is .stopped from now onwards particularly ns even then, it will take 
many years before an Indian would occupy a responsible administrative post 
in the bank. To this condition the majority are also .agreeable but only in 
case the Imperial B.nnk is made the official Indian E.xcliange Bank. I do 
not see why the Indianisation policy should be dependent on this factor. 
The privileges at i)resent enjoyed by the bank are just as valuable as those 
it will have as the Indian Exchange Bank and if the restriction is justified 
in the latter case, it can as well bo imposed in the former. 

7. Turning then from the internal aspect to the outer aspect of the 
3anU’s policy, the charge of parti.ality tow.ards non-Indians is substantiated 
n many ways, and undoubtedly is due as much to the predominance of the 
lon-Inciian element in the staff as to the composition of its directorate. 
Complaints have been made by many witnesses that the European clientele 
if the bank get a more favourable treatment at its hands than the Indian 
lientele and the following items taken from the statement submitted by 
tfr. MaoDonald regarding the deposits and tho advances and the loan policy 
if the bank, support the contention:-—- 


Deposits. 

Advances. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

'Jon-Indinns— 



Current Accounts 

5,64 Non-Indians 

. 11,70 

Fixed deposits 

. 2,64 


Total 

00 

CO 
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Indians— 

Current Accounts 
Fixed deposits 

Total 


17,32 Indians 
21,49 

38,81 


. 30,38 


Tlius it Avill be seen that v.hile noa-lndians have been getting inoro advances 
than their deposits, advances to Indians arc far short of their own deposits. 
Tho privileges of free Government balances cannot justifi:ib!.y be granted to 
a Hauls whose attitude towards the clients, Indian and Ftiropean, i.s siiowii 
to bo so .strongly contrasted. Ta my opinion, the situation demands tint 
making of tertain provisioms whereby it should be possible to withdraw the 
privileges whenever the Reserve Bank has heen satisfied that the Imperial 
Bank pursues a policy of discriiiiination against Indian clients. 

8. In regard to the Imperial Bank’s treatment of Indian insurance 
conapanies, it was stated by the Managing Governor that they had adoptcid a 
plan of freely accepting frojii their clients the policie.s of certain approved 
Indian companies. But regarding its own insurance, which would he far 
more than its clients’ busine.s.s, he .said that it insured only with foreign 
companies with whom it had a long connection. Asked whether he would 
not like to consider the desirability of distributing some of this business to 
Indian companies, he put forward the preposterous plea that it would be 
inadvisable to disturb the existing arrangements. This is illustrutivo of the 
attitude of tho officials of the Bank and their attitude to Indian industries 
and institutions. I think it is nece.ssary that a Bank enjoying special privi¬ 
leges from tho Government should as a luattiT of policy prefer Indian insti¬ 
tutions to foreign ones. 

9. Like some other institution under Government control the Iinporial 
Bank is a member of the European Chambers of Commerce and has not 
cared, so far as I am aware, to .seek membership of any Indian Chamber. 1 
consider it very undesirable that a bank .so intimately iis.sociated with the 
Government should identify itself so clo.scly witii foreign interests. The 
undesirable result of such dose a.ssociation was clearly perceived from the 
fact that the evidence of the Bank’s representative before the Committee 
followed rather too closely that of the European Chambers of Commerce and 
the Exchange Banks. Indeed one might very well expect an attitude of 
close co-operation with Indian interests in a Bank seeking .special status. 

10. In view of the facts mentioned above, I tbink it is not desirable to 
grant tbe Imperial Bank a eliarter under existing conditions. I would, 
howovei’, be prepared to .support it if some conditions were imposed on tho 
Bank in return for the bestowal of privileges. In that case, the charter 
should allow an opportunity of Indiaiiising the institution, and I give below 
some of the more iin))ortant ronditions that should be imposed on a quasi¬ 
national bank of the kind contemplated in the Imperial Bank of the 
future; — 

(1) It shall have a CO per cent, niajoi'ity of Indians on tho Central 

Board and 75 per cent, on the Local Boards, nomination.s to be 
made by the Government to make up any deficiency in tho 
.shareholders’ election. 

(2) Tho Imperial Bank shall not hereafter recruit any non-Indian 

except with the special sanction of the Finance Member. 

(3) It shall not tran.s.sct business with foreign insurance companies, 

nor act a.s agents for them, when suitable Indian insurance 
companies are available for the purpose. 

(4) There will be no tr.snsfcr of shares to non-Indians until their hold¬ 

ings become loss than 33 per cent, and then only to such extent 
that subsequent transfer will not increase the non-Indian liolding 
above this proi)ortion. 
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(5) That it shall not compete with Indian joint stock banks by intro¬ 
ducing iin uneconomic rate of interest or by opening new 
brandies in centres already served by them. 

(C) It shall not identify itself with any particular section of foreign 
or Indian businessmen. 

11. Even if no charter is granted I must emphasise that these stipulations 
are necessary if the Imperial Bunk is given the sole or oven chief agency of 
the lleserve Bank for its Government work. If, however, the Reserve Bank 
should not chooso the Imperial Bank as its sole or even chief agent, the 
latter must be content to occupy a position like that of other joint stock banks 
in India and will have to abide by the provisions of the banking law as 
regards such matters as shares and management. The Reserve Bank may 
also, in pursuit of a national hanking policy, choose other Indian banks as 
its agents even in places where the Imperial Bank has branches. It will 
then lind a vast amount of dilfercnce between its present status and its 
future one. 

12. There is one otlier important aspect of the working of the Imperial 
Bank which from the point of view of the Indian joint stock banks is of 
great significance, namely the Imperial Bank’s competition with them. It 
is contended that the Bank attracts deposits at a cheaper rate on account of 
the prestige of Governmeut association and lends the money cheaply. This 
is ebaimed to bo an advantage to the public. No doubt it would be so if the 
bank were actuated by this motive alone. It might be argued on the other 
hand that this has jeopardised the interests of Indian banks, entailing less 
of business to them, and also confining them to comparatively more risky 
business. The contention of cheaper rates is belied by the fact that in 
places whore there are no branches of other banks, or where other banks 
have been ousted, the Imperial Bank has generally imposed high rates. 
When his attention was called to such facts the Managing Governor defended 
himself by saying that tho rate in certain localities might be higher than 
in others as tiie public interest was not the Bank’s sole motive in fixing the 
rates for lending or depositing and that it had its profits to look after. 

I am of opinion that this unequal competition is unhealthy and 
undesirable, particularly when it is remembered that out of the 100 branches 
opened under the Act, no less than 50 were opened at places where other 
banks were already established. 

13. I am, therefore, of opinion that the Reserve Bank should give due 
consideration to this aspect when it exercises its discretion in permitting tho 
opening of new branches by the Imperial Bank. I would also suggest to the 
latter that it should seriously consider an attitude of non-competition with 
Indian banks. It may go one step further and decide to close those of its 
branches which are not working at a profit, provided the public in these 
centres have other Indian banks to whom they could resort. 

14. In the interim period, it will bo well for the Bank to consider 
seriously tho unwisdom of pursuing the lines of policy which I have referred 
to, and to which Indian opinion could justly jioint as reasons for discon¬ 
tinuing the e.xisting Government patronage. If it will adopt from now on 
a now outlook as suggested by the conditions proposed by me for the 
charter, it would be acting in its own true interests. To the extent to which 
it changes its policy on those fundamental matters it may reasonably expect 
the support of India public opinion which would otherwise be reluctantly 
forced to disfavour the continuance of the privileges, which have fostered 
the growth of the premier Indian Bank. 

Conclusion. 

The comprehensive character of tho development of Indian banking 
envisaged by us, comprising schemes of rural, industrial, commercial and 
foreign trade finance, easily tends to show that however desirable or theori- 
tically sound these propositions may be, the translation of the schemes into 
practical action will depend absolutely on tlie availability of resources for 
these projects. This would be the crucial test to demonstrate that our jiro- 
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posals have been prompted by considerations of actualities. I have carefully 
considered this essential aspect of our enquiry and have come to the con¬ 
clusion that our recommendations including those contained in my separate 
minutes do not involve .any proposition that might be regarded as either 
utopian or too ambitions for immediate action. I have constantly borne 
in mind these practical considerations when according my support to the 
proposals of the majority as well ns in framing my separate report. 

2. The adoption of our schemes will cal! for a considerable augmentation 
of our resources for tho purposes of both short and long term finance. The 
former will be required in connection with the reorganisation of the credit 
facilities for ugricultiiru, trade, industry and commerce. This demand will 
be met to a considerable extent by the increased fluidity of funds secured by 
tho general banking development of the country and tho close co-operation of 
the dilleront agencies in our internal money market. Consitlerable facilities lor 
the increased requirements of short term accommodation would also be 
available from the Re.serve Bank, which, if started with a margin of gold 
assets of 10 per cent, as suggested by the Hilton Young Commission, will 
enable to meet increased trade demands by new issues of currency up to 60 
crores under normal conditions. Hven on the existing strength of the cur¬ 
rency reserves, as shown by Dr. Trip, it will be possible to issue additional 
currency to tho extent of Its. 25 crores. (Vide Dr. Trip’s Note on Money 
Alarkot in India.) 

.3. Long tsirm finance will be required for the share capital and debentures 
of tho Industrial Corporations, Land Mortgage Banks and the shares of the 
Reserve Bank and the Indian Exchange Bank. It will be noted that the 
demand for these funds would not he made at once to the extent of the full 
amount that may be needed to conduct their operations. Tho Industrial 
Corporations and Land Mortgage Banks will depend for the bulk of their 
funds on debentures which will be issued in sopiirate blocks from time to time. 
Tho floatations of the debenture,s will therefore be spread over a few years 
and .>n normal years, it should not be difficult to direct the annual savings 
of tho nation and the disorganised individual investors into this form of 
investment, Even now the requirements of industrial finance and land 
mortgage credit are being provided, though often on prohibitive terms, by 
some agencies which will have the funds returned to them ns a result of the 
activities of the proposed institutions. Those funds must seek re-investment 
.and the debentures of the Land Mortgage Banks and Industrial Corporations, 
should become safe .and .attractive investments particularly avhen it is known 
that the Government itself subscribe to thorn. Tho fact that the debentures 
will be made Trustee Securities will make them popular with the Insurance 
Companies and other Trustees. 

4. I do not think, there will bo .any insurmountable difificulty in mobilising 
sufficient resources necess.ary for inve.stment in shares and debentures of the 
institutions we have proposed, provided attractive schemes are adopted and 
the national leaders appeal to the nation for mobilising their small savings 
for theso purposes, as the leaders in the belligcront countries did during the 
last War. AVith a national economic policy actively pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment', public confidence and enthusiasm will be created for successfully 
tapping the scattered resources of tho people. A change of policy regarding 
the capital expenditure programme of the government in consonance with the 
needs of the schemes of development proposed by ns will have to be adopted 
and pursued with determination. If, however, nil the resources necessary 
for the development of our big national industries ho not fortliconiing by 
tho methods .stated above, tlie necessary capital may be secured by foreign 
loans. But sufficient precaution null have to be taken to ensure that such 
loans do not in any way result in a transfer of control over industries into 
foreign hands, with wliich object the state or industri.al corporations should 
borrow the money in foreign markets and make the same available to 
indWldual industries. 


NALINI RANJAN BARKER. 
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Minute of Dissent by Six Members of the Committee. 

Our colleagues’ conclusion is that “ speaking from the point of 
view of trade alone, it may he said that the facilities available at 
present for financing India’s foreign trade, both imports and ex¬ 
ports, are sufficient We disagree with this premise. According 
to them the interests of trade alone do not require the immediate 
establishment of an Indian Exchange Bank, strong enough to com¬ 
pete successfully with foreign banks. We disagree with this solu¬ 
tion too. 

2. They, however, mention that after a careful review of certain 
representations made to the Committee, they have come to consider 
that it is not desirable that India should rely for all time on the 
facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions for the financing of 
foreign trade. 

3. Reasoning thus our colleagues propose that after the starting 
of the Reserve Bank for India the Imperial Bank should be “ in¬ 
duced ” to take an active share in the financingi of India’s foreign 
trade. With the terms to be offered to the Imperial Bank and the 
restrictions to be placed on it in connection with such work, we are 
not immediately concerned here. Our main difference with our 
colleagues is on the diagnosis of India’s complaint regarding finance 
of her foreign trade tin now. We view the grie-^nce of India in 
this connection more seriously, and, our proposals for rejnedying 
the same are therefore more definite, and of a more urgent nature. 

4. We fail to see how from the “ point of view of trade alone ” 
it can be said that the facilities available at present for financing 
India’s foreign trade are sufficient. If our colleagues mean that 
India’s foreign trade has not come to a standstill at any time yet for 
want of financial facilities, one may at least pause to consider before 
challenging the statement. But every Indian commercial body 
that has appeared before the Committee has complained that, in the 
matter of providing financial facilities for import and export trade, 
the Exchange Banks have, generally speaking, been differentiating 
between national and non-national exporters and importers. This 
complaint, so unanimously lodged before the Committee by Indian 
commercial bodies, can be confirmed by some of us from personal 
knowledge. Indeed, the history of foreign trade passing into Euro¬ 
pean hands since the establishment of these Banks in India, proves, 
for all practical purposes, the truth of the case of the Indian com¬ 
mercial community as urged on this Committee. 

5. Sinha observes in his “ Early European Banking in India ” : 
—“ During the latter half of the eigliteenth century, when the 
East India Company was in power without responsibility, most of 
;he foreign trade passed out of the hands of the people. The inland 
;rade was also monopolised by the servants of the Company for a 
■onsiderable time. As a result of this, the indigenous bankers 
laturally lost their old pre-eminence .... But European 
lanks could not fill the void created by the decay of the old indi- 
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genous banks.Almost the entire foreign trade had 

passed into the hands of Europeans when European banks came to 
be established.” 

6. The foreign trade with Europe in those days passed from the 
hands of the East India Company to those of non-Indian private 
ineichants and Agency ITou.ses, whicli latter were chiefly formed of 
“ gentlemen, who had been in the Civil and Military Services, who 
finding their habits better adapted for commercial pursuits obtained 
permission to resign their situations and engage in agency and 
mercantile busijiess These European Baiucs started with the 
privilege of issuing notes and, being under European management 
and proprietorship, commanded a prestige which completely put the 
indigenous banking system and personnel at a most serious dis¬ 
advantage. In fact, it is said that the political and econo7uic up¬ 
heaval at the time was at once destructive and constructive. With 
a history of this natuie, the process that started with the commence- 
inent of the nineteenth century, has continued unabated, witli the 
result that the volume of foreign trade of India in the hands of 
Indians to-day, as direct exporters and importers, is not estimated 
at a higher figure than 15 per cent, of the total trade. This figure, 
given by the Indian Ch.amber of Commerce, Calcutta, lias been 
challenged by the European Exchange Banks who have merely 
given percentage figures tor different centres where they have offices 
in India, leaving the Committee to work out the total percentage 
for all India. They have not explained how, from percentages of 
different hanks, one could justifiably arrive at a percentage of the 
total. They have admittedly included in the Indian share, all the 
business in respect of which bills were drawn on Indian consumers 
or distributors, though the real importing parties were non-Indians, 
who controlled, contracted for, and earned commissions or profit in 
the transaction. They have also admittedly not taken into consi¬ 
deration the large volume of business done by firms like Ralli 
Brothers, who do not operate through the European Exchange 
Banks, in the usual course, for finance of their foreign trade. 

7. On tlie other hand, the basis* of the calculation adopted by 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, is the actual value of 
trade as disclosed by official and private publications. We, there¬ 
fore, prefer, in the absence of any other data which will enable us 
to arrive at a more accurate estimate, to accept the estimate of the 
Indian Chamber, wliich is in harmony witli, and receives corro¬ 
boration from, the general estimates prevalent among the Indian 
commercial community. 

8. We feel that the Committee cannot dismiss lightly this phase 
of the working of the non-national Exchange Banks in this country. 
Indeed, we are convinced that as fur as tlie Indian commercial 
community is concerned, this Committee will have failed in its duty 
if it docs not examine the reasons why the foreign trade of the 
country is so preponderatingly in the hands of non-nationals and 


* See nppeiulis III, Volume of Written Evidence. 
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suggest suitable and speedy remedies for it. We cannot accept the 
plea that the Indian has not enterprise enough to compete with the 
non-national in respect of commerce, either internal or external, on 
anything approaching fair competitive terms. Before the advent of 
the British, and, before Euro))ean Banks drove foreign business 
from the hands of Indians into those of European traders, Indian 
commercial firms are known to have sncces.sfulty carried on foreign 
business on a large scale in ordinary country crafts and Indian-made 
wooden ships to various parts of the world.* What is it then that 
has led to the virtual coiuientration of the entire foreign trade of 
India during the last 100 years in the hands of non-Indians? Con¬ 
trol of shipping and of banking facilitie.s are the two main causes 
which can chiefly be mentioned in this connection. We are con¬ 
vinced that, of these two, the concentration of foreign trade finance 
in the hands of banks controlled and run by non-nationals has 
played the more important part. 

9. The knowledge of banking in India was long anterior to the 
settlement of the English in India, though the system under which 
it was carried on, may be regarded as different from that which the 
Europeans introduced. Writing in 1863, Cooke, in bis “ Rise, 
Progress and Present condition of Banking in India”, says: — 
“ From time immemorial, the banker has always been an import¬ 
ant member of Indian society. Formerly, in all divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of that society, he had his t 3 ’pe and representative, dis¬ 
charging functions of indispensable nece.s.sitj' to the well-being of 
the community. The Empire had its Banker, the Subah had 
its Banker, tlie Zillah had its Banker, and Village had its 
Banker. Each in his sphere exercised an engrossing influence; 
each, in addition to his financial, was charged with a large propor¬ 
tion of social and political responsibilities. The traditions of the 
Hindu, and records of the Moheramadan periods of our history, 
endow the higher classes of Bankers with the character and powers 
of the Ministers of the State. No Royal or Imperial Council was 
complete in its inembers without the Banker. 

” The character and extent of Indimx Banking have been 
frequently cited in refutation of the unjust calumnies with which 
the opponents of Indian political reforms have aspersed this nation. 
There can be no surer proof of the soundness of a people’s moral 
condition, and their habitual regard to truth in the transactions of 
life, than the prevalence of so much credit as is necessary to the 
existence of such a system of Banking. The native Bankers them¬ 
selves ore patterns of commercial morality. The dishonouring of a 
hundi is an event of rare occurrence with them. They transact busi¬ 
ness with each other, and with their constituents, with a total disi- 
regard of those forms which English commercial men deem essen¬ 
tially requisite, and, without the aid of which, indeed an English 
house of business would scarcely be .secured. One peculiar feature of 
native Banks has always struck us as peculiarly gratifying. The 
business is usually carried on bj' gumosthas, or clerks holding a 

* P. M. Martin’s Indian Enipiro, Vol, III, p.nge ->50, referred to on page 
263, Rau’s Present day B.ankiiig in India. 
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confidential position in the firm. Thej are often poor men, and yet 
are never called upon to fximish security. Their remuneration is 
not high, and they have often the entire disposal of the capital of a 
Coatee; yet it rarely happens that a firm lo.ses anythijig by their 
dishonesty. 

“ The fact that Europeans are not the originators of Banking in 
this country need not strike us with surprise, for, both from internal 
evidence, which the success of the British arms in the Punjab 
further extended and opened out, we know that civilization and the 
arts distinguish the East for a very considerable period before the 
West had begun to emerge from ignorance and barbarism.” 

It is in a country with such history and a people with such latent 
qualities that the total finance of its foreign trade is with non¬ 
nationals. No wonder that its people smart under a sense of mate¬ 
rial loss and moral humiliation involved in this ousting of her sons 
fi’om this field of activity which should bo theirs. 

10. On the various complaints of discrimination lodged before 
the Committee, it was not possible to sift the instances supplied 
more closely than we did for the simple reason that the Committee 
could not summon the Bank complained against, to refute the 
charge. Efforts were made in some cases by representatives of Ex¬ 
change Banks to explain away some of those charges, but nothing 
substantial has been adduced before us which would justify our 
coming to the conclusion that the charges levelled against the 
Exchange Banks were without substance. 

11. Indian commercial bodies giving evidence before us said 
that several of their members based their opinions on instances 
within their personal knowledge. But, for obvious reasons many 
of them were not prepared to give details of their grievances for 
formal submission to this Committee. Even those who did volun¬ 
teer such instances were prompted to do so by a sense of public duty 
and we have no i-cason to believe that they either exaggerated their 
complaints, or concealed the truth. 

12. If, therefore, the .share of Indians in handling the foreign 
trade of India is extremely limited, if not nomiunl, as explained 
above, and if, as we coucliule, one of the main reasons for this is 
the finance of foreign trade being the monopoly of non-national 
hanks, we cannot agree with onr colleagues’ solution that tlie in¬ 
terests of trade alone do not require the immediate establishment ol 
an Indian Exchange Bank .strong enough to compete .successfullj 
with foreign banks. 

13. If by trade our colleagues mean trade as couducted by au} 
body, they may he right. By “ the interests of trade alone ” wt 
however under.stand ” tlie intere.sts of tiie trade of India Kringin*. 
the Lest share in it by way of profit, employment, sco]ie for abilitv 
to the nationals, and prestige to India The Indian Chamber o’ 
Commerce, Calcutta, have the followiiig remarks to make in Ihi: 
connection; — 

” As a result of this monopoly Indian firms find it ver> 
difficult to compete with Enropenn firms who get all the assist 
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ance that they require from such banks. What this means to 
the country will be seen from the following figures: — 

The value of the goods exported and imported by this coun¬ 
try annually is about 570 crores of rupees. The share of 
Indians in this immense trade is less than 15 per cent, 
Assuming that the merchants engaged in this busine.ss make 
on an average 2 per cent, commission, the profits of European 
firms amount to 10 crores of rupees annually. Besides the 
European merchants are able to extend patronage to the 
extent of several crores of rupees every year by way of 
brokerage on goods bought and sold, brokerage on exchange, 
brokerage on insurance, brokerage on frei^t secured and 
other incidental operations. Indians had to be content with 
moving the crops from the field to the ports and sending the 
imported goods from the ports to the mofussil. Indian mer¬ 
chants are being driven out even from this business. The 
European export and import hou.ses, with their vast resources, 
are competing very seriously with Indian firms for this kind 
of business. Indian firms, in spite of their economical 
management, find it impossible to withstand them for any 
length of time as their resources are limited ”. 

We have therefore no hesitation in saying that Indian trade 
interests require an immediate stop being put to the monopoly 
enjoyed by non-national E.xchange Banks by the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of an Indian Exchange Bank for this purpose. 

14. One of the complaints made before us by Indian commercial 
bodies related to Exchange Banks giving indifferent references about 
Indian commercial houses to enquirers abroad, as compared with 
references given about European firms of admittedly lower standing. 
Without going into the question of the standards adopted to judge 
the standing of Indian firms, we may say that even a mere likeli¬ 
hood of biassed references being sent out does give an' unjustified 
advantage abroad to competing European firms over Indian com¬ 
mercial houses. The significance of the prejudice created by such 
reports must be obvious and the handicap therefrom cannot be 
exaggerated. 

15. One of the reasons given by Exchange Banks for their 
unwillingness to give credit to Tudiau.s to the extent that the latter 
expect, is said to be the reluctance of Indian merchants to disclose 
their audited balance-sheets to Bank Managers. The actual words 
used by the foreign experts in their report are :—“ To exhibit their 
properly audited balance-sheets and profit and loss account ”. 
The experts perhaps did not realize that what their informants 
meant about this defect on the part of Indian clients of Exchange 
Banks was balance-sheets and profit and loss account audited by 
Auditors “ approved ” by the Banks. We consider such a demand 
to be an extraordinary one. We believe that every respectable 
Indian customer of the Bank would be prepared to furnish tlie Bank 
with full and reliable information about his financial position if 
his connection and dealings with the Bank justified such information 
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being supplied. The practice of “ One firm, one Bank ” has still 
to develop in India, and it may he regarded as a tall order from a 
Bank, advancing a casual loan, asking its customer to disclose his 
fullest position to it. We disagree with the statement made by the 
experts that “ secrecy about business affairs seems much more 
cherished in India than in other countries The fact of the 
matter is that Managers of non-national Banks, not being either 
willing or able to keep in toueb with their Indian customers, as is 
the case in our Experts friends’ countries, rely for reports about 
the standing and financial position of their Indian customers on 
either their subordinates or third parties like bi’okers and other 
intermediaries, and hence the ultra-conservative estimates of the 
credits deserved by Indian customers. We cannot help deploring 
the reflection implied in the impression conveyed to the foreign 
experts by their informants—and we feel that such an extraordinary 
demand as that of having balance-sheets audited by “ approved 
airditors ” is, by itself, sufficient to make out a case for a change in 
the monopoly of the finance of India’s foreign trade. 

16. In paragraph 268 of the Report onr colleagues refer to the 
practice in other countries of banks engaged in the financing of 
export trade rendering invaluable assistance by supplying their 
customers with information regarding foreign markets and the 
prevailing prices. They further say that the existing institutions 
which finance the foreign trade of India, and which are almost 
entirely non-Indian, have not taken any steps in this direction. 
We wonder why our colleagues overlook the effect on our foreign 
trade of this serious handicap of the agency of the finance of foreign 
trade, as it exists at present. We will only say that if this defect 
of the non-Indian Exchange Banks has not been remedied during 
a period of about 70 years of their existence, it is unreasonable to 
find fault with the Indian commercial community for their per¬ 
sistent demand for a change in the inevitable angle of vision of the 
existing Exchange Banks. 

17. Our diagnosis, therefore, is (1) that all is not well with the 
foreign trade of India, particularly with reference to the benefit 
from^’it to the nationals, and (2) that the absence of adequate bank¬ 
ing facilities for this purpose as supplied by the Exchange Banks 
has militated against Indian acquiring their due share in this 
trade, and the loss to the country as a whole by this handicap to the 
commercial comnnmity is enormous. On purely practical and finan¬ 
cial grounds alone, without sentiment being allowed to weigh the 
scales, we are of the opinion that our colleagues have erred in their 
conclusions in this behalf. 

Sinha puts the case in a very succinct way in his book Early 
European Banking in India — 

“ More than 150 years have elapsed since the first European 
Bank was established in India. Yet the foreign exchange busi¬ 
ness, which is as safe as it is lucrative, has remained a closely 
guarded monopoly. It is as true to-day as when Keynes first 
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wrote* in his “ Indian Currency and Finance ” in 1913, that 
it would be exceedingly difficult to start a new Exchange Bank 
. . . . except under the cecfis of some important financial 

liouse already established jn a strong position in India ”. Even 
small countries whose foreign trade is much smaller than ours, 
have a net-work of branches throughout the world for financing 
their foreign trade. But we have no branch of our own even 
in London, where the bulk of our tiade has to be financed. That 
entire foreign business of the eountry remains out of the hands 
of the children of the soil is an evil, which must be checked 
not simply out of empty patriotism but for solid financial 
reasons. It is not for nothing that the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China was denied a foot-hold in Australia, 
in spite of the Charter granted to it by the mother country. 
In India the evil is aggravated, especially in important mone¬ 
tary centres like Calcutta where Exchange Banks do not as a 
rule co-operate with the Indian Joint Stock Banks.” 

18. There is one danger of an important character in leaving the 
non-national Exchange Banks free to pursue their course as they 
have done hitherto. Their comparatively much larger resources en¬ 
able them to compete with the Joint Stock Banks in India in a man¬ 
ner that places a handicap on the joint stock banks. An experienced 
banker complained that, with the financing of foreign trade exclu¬ 
sively in the hands of these Exchange Banks the best medium for 
bank investments, viz., trade bills, becomes the monopoly of this 
section of the Banks in India. What is left to the Joint Stock 
Banks is advances on landed property, or, merely short period ad¬ 
vances against raw materials in the mofussil area during the period 
of the marketing of crops. As a rule, this raw material, as soon aS' 
it reaches the port, generally goes to the Exchange Banks for 
finance where it has not been taken charge of by the foreign ex¬ 
porter in the up-country station itself. 

19. tA very significant instance of this is the case of the import 
bill, which is generally a u.sance Bill of 2 to G months. The cur¬ 
rency, in which such Bills are drawn, is either sterling in the case 
of imports from Europe and America, or yens in the case of Japan. 
In ordinary course, in any country, with its banking fairly organ¬ 
ised, these Bills after being accepted by the drawee would be 
available for discount in the Discount Market of tlie importing 
country. In India it cannot be said that discounting of Bills ia 
either new to the people or is beyond their capacity. In fact, it has 
been admitted that, with India’s imports running into about Its. 250 
crores a year, if the import bills were available for discount and 
purposes, such a Bill market would be a great help to India’s money 
market. 

•Keynes further says:—“Indian Exchange Banking is no business for 
speculative or enterprising outsiders, and the large profits which it earns are 
protected by established and not easily assailable advantages ’’ (page 208). 
t See Mr. R. G. Saraiya’s written statement, Vol. II, pages 372—376. 
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Owing to the non-Indian currency in whii;h the Bills are drawn, 
they are rendei-ed useless for a Bill marhet in India, and have to 
be locked-up in the port-folios of Banks holding the Bills. This 
dead-weight on the money market in India is a paying proposition 
to the Exchj 3 ,nge Banks because the rate at which the Indian im¬ 
porter paj's interest on the usance Bill, from the date it is drawn 
until the date of payment of the Bill plus the period of remittance 
of the amo\mt from India to London, is the Bank of England rate 
with a minimum of G per cent, all the j'ear round. How often the 
Bank of England rate reaches 6 per cent, is well-known—generally 
speaking it is only d\iring an unforeseen and exceptional period of 
stringency—and yet the minimum rate of interest on a usance Bill 
drawn on India is fixed at G per cent. 

20. On a I'ough calculation, out of a total import of about 250 
crores, B.s. 150 crores may be taken to be the amount on which the 
Exchange Banks earn interest at 6 per cent, for an average period 
of 2 to 3 months. As the bills are D/P and have the signature of 
the drawer and the acceptance of the drawee on thejn, this first class 
security for investment to the Exchange Banks may be said to be 
all jam for them in which the indigenous bank has no look-in. We 
therefore wonder if our colleagues can be correct when they say 
that “ the interest of trade alone ” does not require a change from 
the present state of affairs. 

21. These sterling bills are in form, substance and nature nothing 
but hundis, the circulation of which,—the most perfect portion of 
the Indian commercial system—was according to Cooke “ very 

f reat and although millions were invested in them, the loss bj' bad 
ebts arising out of tlie disliouonr of the instruments at maturity, 
was a most insignificant per cent. The terms for which the himdix 
were, and still continue to be drawn, vary considerably ”. This 
natural form of investment for Indian Banks has been taken away 
from them owing to the Exchange Banks continuing to encourage 
sterling bills for imports. The Exchange Banks in India, relying 
on their monopoly, have not till now thought of this loss to India’s 
money market. On the contrary, they have put forward the plea 
that it is for the importer to persuade the exporter abroad to sell 
to India in the rupee currency. The plea k a little naive. We 
would venture to ask if this would not have changed years, almost 
decades ago, if Indian Banks were handling finance for import 
business ? 

22. There is a peculiar advantage enjoyed by British import 
houses who have their offices in London in the matter of the finance 
of import business. These firms do not finance themselvee by draw¬ 
ing on their offices in India, with documents attached—but they 
enjoy the privilege of drawing on the Exchange Banks which have 
their head offices in London, the Exchange Banks accepting the 
bills, and the drawer discounting them in the London market at the 
cheap current rate of discount prevalent there—which generally is 
between 2| and 3^ per cent. The shipping documents for such 
imports are sent and handed over to the Indian branch of the 
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Ijondou house, aud sutdi Britisli firins hi India get an advantage of 
at least 1 per cent, in price over their Indian competitor. When 
asked whether this sort of facility was made available to any Indian 
importing house the reply given by the lixchange Banks’ represen¬ 
tatives was that no Indian house had a I/ondon branch. The ques¬ 
tion remains open whether if there was one, such a facility would 
have been made available. The position to-day, however, is that 
even though bills could be discounted in the Indian money market 
at under 6 per cent, the Indian importer must finance his imports 
at a rate of interest the minimum of which is b per cent. 

2<1. We need only mention the all too pathetic manner in wliich 
the opening foi' Indian intellect, seeking scope for work in the field 
of lianking, is practically blocked owing to the valuable and iin- 
portant field of financing of foreign traile having been till now in 
the hands of non-national banks. The Committee is unanimously 
of tlie opinion that the Indian, [>er se, is not intellectuallj' unfitted 
for the banking line—and yet, it is admitted that during the last 75 
years, none of the Exchange Banks which have thriven so much in 
India have thought it their duty to the sons of the soil to employ 
them in the higher posts of their offices ill India. 8uch eiifoi'ced 
starvation of the intellect of the country <!annot be regarded us a 
matter of such small loss to the country os can he easily measured. 

24. The Committee were appiised of the manner in which Ex¬ 
change Banks have been resisting the Insurance of goods, both for 
internal and foreign trade advances, with the Indian Insurance 
Comjianies. All hough Jio instaiu o could be meiitioued by the Ex¬ 
change Banks’ repiesentatives of any loss incurred by any ol these, 
owing to insurance being jtlaced witli Indian Insiiruni’e Companies, 
the latter had to carry on a most persistent ogitulion for tlie la.st 
several years to assert, their right to recognition by the ioreign 
Exchange Banks. Indeed, the struggle is md, ovej' yet but the 
Committee understand that since coin|)iaint.s were made to the Coiii- 
mittee, special orders have been issued l)y the I'l.xcliaiigo Bank,s 
Association in Is>ndon, to tlieii offices liere, for more disenset treat¬ 
ment of Indian Insurance Companies. 

25. One of the most serious defects in the money market of 
India, owing to the footing which the Exchange Banks have secured, 
is the .splitting up of the market into two. It is admitted by all 
writers, including Keynes, that the money market is divided into, 
what the latter calls, “ European ” money markist and “ native ” 
money market. He quotes from a letter by Mr. Sleigh, Secretary 
and treasurer of the Bank of Bombay, written in ]S!)8, which says 
that “ the shroffs who finance nearly the whole of the iiitei iial trade 
of India, rarely, if ever, discount Enro]H!an paper and never pnr- 
ebase foreign or sterling bills ”. This holds good even to-day and 
the reason for it is that this section of the Indian Banking System 
never •■•et the opportunity to handle the paper. It has to he borne 
ill miml that the inlnnil trade of India is not less than fifteen times 
her foreign trade, and as the foreign trade is estimated at bOO < rores 
a year, the inland trade may be taken at f),000 crores. And yet foi 
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t)ie last 70 years and more the gulf between these two sections of 
the money market in India has shown no sign of narrowing; if any 
thing, they continue to keep quite apart and separate and the re¬ 
sulting chaos in the money market of India can be easily imagined. 
It has indeed been a fertile source for criticism to all writers on the 
Indian Banking System. Some writers have opined that these two 
important sections of the money market have remained in mutual 
ignorance of the doings and methods of each other. This ignorance 
has been unfortunate for both. It is a question of great practical 
interest and importance at the present time, whether it is desirable 
in the industrial and economic life of India that this division should 
continue. The working of these two markets side by side is a great 
handicap to the progress of India’s economic regeneration, it is 
therefore necessary that Indian talent and capital should have access 
to the field of financing of the foreign trade of India without any 
further delay and thereby a beginning be made in the diiection of 
unifying the Indian money jnarket and putting a stop to the perpe¬ 
tuation of the two divisions of it, which feature threatens to conti¬ 
nue for some decades to come if things are left as they are. It 
may be said that for this purpose there is no bar to Indian enterprise 
taking to the field of exchange business without State assistance. We 
have already quoted in paragraph 17 above the opinion of Professor 
Keynes that owing to the fortified position of the existing Exchange 
Banka in India it would be difficult to start any Exchange Bank 
with mere private enterprise. That opinion of Professor Keynes 
expressed in 1913 can be said to be doubly true to-day and for tlie 
next few decades. 

2G. Such, in brief, is the list of outstanding acts of omission and 
commission by the foreign Kxchahg*; Banks against which tlie com¬ 
mercial community of the country protest and agitate. Impressed 
as we are, with the reality of these protests, and the genuineness of 
the discontent engendered by them, we feel that a solution of this 
highly involved position must he souglit without delay. In our 
discussions with the foreign experts, we were advised to restrict our 
solutions to such remedies as other countries in the West may be 
known to have resorted to. Our difficulty is that none of these 
friends of ours have beeu able to name to us any country in the wide 
world, which either is, or, was platjed in the peculiar position iu 
which India finds lierself to-day. It is freely admitted that there is 
no parallel to India’s picsent day position in Banking that we have 
to solve. We are not in the happy position of having to write on a 
clean slate as the other countries must have beeu to a large extent 
when they evolved tlieir present Bankijig Institutions and organisa¬ 
tions, protected by either legislation or unwritten law of their land. 
We have to advise the Government how best to make up for the lee¬ 
way caused by the policy pursued by Great Britain in India during 
the last 75 years at lea.st. We have been warned that any discri¬ 
mination in the treatment that we may recommend may be fraught 
with serious consequences to the welfare of India in otlier spheres. 
Our position is that whilst we respect the experience of other coini- 
tries and propose to benefit by the same we do not think it necessary 
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ioi' us to take coguisauce of any consuleratiou other tliau the one 
arising from the terms of reference to us, namely, what do the best 
interests of India demand from us at this juncture in solving this 
problem. 

27. We cannot help observing that every country, either in the 
West, has built up its banking according to its conditions and 
requirements and as far as we are aware no country has taken ex¬ 
ception to such policy of any other country. The following extract 
from the “ Foreward ” by O. J*. Hopkins, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States of 
America, to a publication by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
dealing with “ flights of Foreign Shareholders of European 
■Corporations ” is significant in this connection: — 

There have been in recent times several examples abi’oad of 
attempts to restrict the rights of foreign shareholders and 
prevent the transfer of control of domestic enterprises to 
foreigners. There has been a great deal of speculation as to 
whether the corporation laws of the countries concerned permit 
such measures to be taken. In examining the laws of several 
European countries ih has been found that nearly all of them 
provide equal rights to foreign shareholders. Spain, Rumania, 
Sweden, and Norway have definite restrictions on foreign 
capital in the development of their national resources, but these 
restrictions have been adopted as protective measures and are 
not a discrimination against any particular group of foreign¬ 
ers. Most countries permit corporations to make their own 
provisions regarding shareholders’ rights, and the absence of 
definite laws has resulted in many private measures restricting 
foreign shareholders.” 

The pecnliar conditions in India regarding foreign trade finance 
demand the protective measures recommended in this Minute as the 
minimum first step which the State should take. 

28. We know of various countries w'hich still impose substantial 
liand leaps or uon-national banks working in their midst. Special 
taxes in this connection are known to be in vogue in countries such 
as France, Italy, Spain, Portugal. Netherlands, etc. In countries 
like Japan and America special restrictions are known to be preva¬ 
lent. Even for the foremost money market of the world, the 
Cunelift'e Committee of 1918-19 had made the following unanimous 
recommendation: — 

“ Several of our witnesses have called attention to the condi¬ 
tions under which it is open to foreign Banks to establish 
themselves in this country. We suggest that this is a matter 
which should receive the early attention of His Majesty’s 
GoverTiment,” 

29. With such steps devised by more advanced countries, can 
it be said that the remedies suggested for the solution of the diffi- 
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culties in India are inspired merely by motives o-f diseriminatioa ? 
We are anxious to make it perfectly clear that in making the sug¬ 
gestions which are detailed in the paragraphs that follow, we are 
inspired by the sole motive of setting right the machinery of Bank¬ 
ing in India and not by tlie slightest intent to injure any interest. 
If, however, one of the indirect results of our suggestions happens 
to be some discomfort to any interest we need hardly say that it 
must be regarded as unavoidable and inevitable in the process of 
making up for some of the evil effects of the policy pursued in the 
past. Can it be contotided that the Exchange Banks liave estab¬ 
lished thejiiselves in India inei’ely because of their superior efli- 
oiency? Does bistorv not tell us that in many cases their origin 
and ]ii'ogi'ess i\ere fonmlcd on the most invidious tieatment in 
favour of conccins rim bv file men of ruling race? 

30. We suggest tlmt as a first .step in the dii'ection of getting 
Indians their legitimate share in the finance of foreign trade, the 
State should start forthwith an Exchange Bank with a capital ot 
llu ■ee ( tores of rupees, all to be iakeu up bv the State. This Bank 
should be allowed to do fimmeing of export ami import trade in the 
same manner as any Exchang-e Bank. If would receive deptjsits. 
and, lend money on produce awaiting export, or, imports awaiting' 
distribution. For direction of such a Bank the State should 
constitute a Board of 7 jiersons at the Head Office of the Bank with 
Boards of about 5 persons at important centres where the Bank 
should have branches, and nomination to both the Central and 
Local Boards should be made by the OoverimiPiit. Tn order to 
ensure tlie Bank Iiaving a reason.able start, all remittance business 
of the State should he done through this State Exchange Bank. 
The Reserve Bank when it comes into being will look after this 
business of remittance on behalf of (lie Slate and the Exchange 
Bank will act merely as an agent of the Re.serve Bank when 
operating in the open market on behalf of (lie State. Tlie .staff 
employed by such a Bank should be Indian, e.xeept where the 
Finance Minister of Government may be advised that it is necessary 
to have the services of a non-national from abroad for a few years 
in the beginning. 

31. There are two special advantages which we wi.sh to empha¬ 
size in ronneeiion xvith this suggestion of oins. A Bank, such as 
this, under State control can be effectively checked in its inroads 
in the field of activities of Indian ,Toint Stock Banks. It is very 
necessarv to do tliis in a scrupulous manner and not to leave .scope 
for any further hai'assment in the activities of Indian Joint Stock • 
Banks' In actual practice very few hard and fast rules can he laid 
down demarcating the dividing lin" between the field reserved for 
internal trade and that for finance of foreign trade. There are 
e.s.senfi.al differences between exchange banking and loan and 
de[) 0 sit banking, which involve a comparatively harder task for (he 
latter. The former is concentrated at the principal ports. The- 
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latter lias to be carried on through a number of small offices in the 
mofussil, entailing a heavy expense in the aggi’egate. The former 
has a ([uick turnover ; the latter is frequently troubled, with locked 
up advances and dwindling deposits. A Minister responsible to the 
Legislature and well-advised by the commercial talent of the highest 
order, alone, can be trusted to handle properly the difficult and 
delicate task at the start. 

In fact, the encroachment by the Exchange Banks till now on 
the held of finance for internal commerce has already assumed such 
proportions that we are definitely of opinion that, in future, no non- 
Indian bank should be allowed to have anv branch up country, 
/.e.. at any place oilier than the main ports of India, namely, 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Karachi and Ilangoon. We strongly 
dissent fi'om the j'econimendations of our colleagues in paragraph 
b45 under Chapter XTX wheie they reconnuend tliat licenses should 
be fi'eelv given to the already established branches of exchange 
banks up-country. AVe recommend that licenses should be granted 
only to Indian Joint Stock Banks and not to non-Indian Banks. 
We feel that this is the minimum that can be done without any 
delay by the Government to relieve the unjustified encroadiraent by 
non-Indian banks on the field of finauce for internal trade. 

3'd. Another advantage of a State E.xchange Bank at present is 
the provision of a suitable institution to handle the enormous 
liabilities of the Government of India for remittance abroad to 
meet the foreign obligations of the country. The. average of the 
liabilities of the Government in this connection has been ranging 
round about Tls. 40 crores a year. Besides this, a similar animuit 
is estimated to he required for remittance on private account from 
this count^ 3 ^ This exceptionally high figure of annual pavmeut 
by India abroad necessitates the starting of an institution (for such 
remittance) which can carrj’’ out the work with only one motive, 
of doing it not for profit so much as for providing cheapest aiid 
most efficient method which ma\' help to maintain the credit un¬ 
impaired of til is country abroad. It is not easy to understand wh^' 
such an institution was not started In- the Government of India 
vears before now. This strikes one all the more when it is remem¬ 
bered that the Exchange Banks iii India have not always helped 
the Government in their work of remittance. Instances are known 
where these Bants through their London Head Offices brought great 
pressure to bear on the Government of India through Whitehall for 
certain privileges and monopolies which they sought.* 

33. The East India Compan^'^ had invariably reserved the 
foreign exchange business to itself and the annual profits by it 
have been estimated by an English author at about £250.000. Since 
the Crown took over the Government of India from the East India 


* See Sir St.anley Reed’s evidence liefore the Roy.sl Conimissioii on 
Currency, 1926, Vol. V, page 246. 
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Company this policy appears to have been abandoned. But there is 
no reason why it should not be revived for a few years, now, 
especially when the other considerations in favour of starting an 
Exchange Bank as detailed above iustifv such a step on its own 
merits. 

The above are the main outlines of the scheme that we recom¬ 
mended. The Government would no doubt review the position and 
examine the desirability of transferring the shares to Indian Joint 
Stock Banks and tlie public as soon as it is clear that the requisite 
conditions are found to exist. 

34. It is necessary at this stage to examine the objections to our 
scheme raised by our (lolleagnes in the report and by Mr. Manu 
Subedar in his Minority report. Both of them agi'ee that it is 
necessary to take a definite step to remedy the monopoly of finance 
of foreign trade created and enjoyed by non-national banks. Their 
aim is not different from onrs ns detailed hereinbefore, but the 
measures recommended by each of them varies in important points 
from our recommendations. Our colleagues deal with these objec¬ 
tions in ])aragra]ih3 48ti-4S8 of the report; Mr. Snbednr refers to 
our scheme in paragraphs 242 and 245-249 of his Minority report. 
We propose to review their objection.s briefly. 

35. Our colleagues, too suggest tbe starting of a Bank for doing 
Exchange business. But they desire that nothing should be done 
until a Reserve Bank is started. Thereafter they wish to ofier some 
inducement to the Imperial Bunk to start exchange business. 
Should that experiment of theirs fail, our colleagues recommend the 
State starting such a Bank. But they wish to offer, in the first 
instance, the capital of such a Bank to the joint-stock banks and 
the public, and in the last resort if such capital is not taken up by 
them they recommend that the Government should provide the re¬ 
mainder of such capital. We fear that before any effective action 
is taken in the manner recommended by our colleagues, years may 
pass, and the gravity of the situation as we perceive it, does not 
admit of such delay. 

36. Our colleagues suggest that the Imperial Bank should he 
used as an Indian Exchange Bank in the first instance presumably 
because of its readily available organization. They have also 
stipulated certain conditions which the Imperial Bank mnst con¬ 
form to in this matter. We do not think that the proposal made by 
our colleagues would be sati.sfactory even if the Imperial Bank 
agrees to conform to these conditions. More than half the shares 
of the Imperial Bank are in the hands of non-Indians and so long 
as this continues, the Imperial Bank cannot he considered to be a 
predominantly Indi.an concern. The stipulation made by onr 
colleagues that rennituie?)! of non-Indians on the staff of the 
Imperial Bank should cease will not have any immediate effect. 
The preponderance of non-Tndian.s on the present staff of the Im- 
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[leriai Hank would make tlie provisiou non-efl'ective for some 
considerable number of years and the Indian public cannot thei'etore 
expect from the staff of the Imperial Hank that sympathetic 
attitude towards Indian business which is so very essential to secure 
for Indians a larger share in the foreign trade of India. Moreover 
in view of the fact that complaints have been made against the 
Imperial Hank that they discriminate against Indians in the faci¬ 
lities offered in the internal trade of the country, we doubt whether 
it would be wholly satisfactory from the Indian point of view to 
entrust the foreign exchange business to that institution. We 
therefore feel that there is no reason to suppose that the attitude of 
the Imperial Hank towards Indians would be more sympathetic 
than that of the foreign exchange banks, and that it would not be 
therefore a satisfactory solution of the problem even if the Impei'ial 
Bank is “ induced ” to take the foreign exchange business with 
the conditions ‘stipulated by our colleagues. (Sir Purshotamdas 
Tbakurrias, owing to his connection with the Imperial Bank, does 
not wish to vote in this connection.) 

37. The main apprehensions expressed in the Majority and the 
Minority reports ai'e that the foreign exchange banks may put up 
a very severe competition against the State Exchange Bank recom¬ 
mended by us and prevent it from carrying on its normal operations. 
If our colleagues apprehend such a contingency, all that we can 
say is that it operates with perhaps greater force against the succe.ss- 
ful working of either the Imperial Bank or the shareholders’ bank 
recommended by them. If the exchange banks, whose capital and 
reserve funds are known to be enormous, can be suspected of making 
desperate efforts to retain their grip on the finance of foreign trade 
of this country, may we ask our colleagues liow any private insti¬ 
tution that can be started, either now or in the distant future, can 
be expected to withstand such cut-throat competition. It is because 
of the danger of this complication that we have thought it necessary 
to commend onr scheme in preference to the recommendations of our 
colleagues, 

38. The other objection mentioned by our colleagues is the one 
that they have taken from the foreign banking experts, namely the 
difficulty of the Re.serve Bank distinguishing between its remittance 
operations on behalf of the Government and its operations for 
currency purposes. We consider this objection to be more techni¬ 
cal than real, and feel that in the ordinary course it should 
not be necessary for the Reserve Bank to often operate in the 
open market for currency purposes. We fear that onr collengues 
have been nnd\ily swayed bv th'e recent conditions of the exchange 
market, and Government operations to support exchange, when they 
put forward this point against our scheme. Tbev themselves admit 
that the power of the Reserve Bank to operate in the open market 
is more of the natiire of a safeguard in reserve than one for normal 
use. If we were making recommendations mainly for the next few 
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months, this eonsitleration advanced by our colleagues would have 
had great weight. But under those circumstances, our colleagues 
will, we hope, admit that their own reommendations are absolute¬ 
ly impracticable. 

39. In connection with this qxiestion of the relation between the 
State Excliange Bank and the lleseiwe Bank, our colleagues refer 
to the Bank of Japan and the Yokohama Specie Bank, which they 
admit, furnish an interesting parallel. It is regrettable that they 
have not thought it neces.sary to secure accurate information regard¬ 
ing this parallel before criticizing our recommendation. Such 
information as is available convinces us that theie is little differ¬ 
ence between the problem in India and the problem that faced 
Japan during the last fifty years. The arrangement in Japan is not 
known to have broken down or even suft’ernd in actual pi’actice, 
either during the IVar period or during the periad following the 
last earthquake devastation in Japan, which put the Japanese 
currency system to a severe test. AVe do not overlook, however, that 
there is in Ja})an a national Government to make possible, things 
which may be ruled oxit in India owing to unnecessary apprehen¬ 
sions that may entertain Government of Ind'a or some of the critics 
of our scheme. 

40. Our colleagues dwell on the difficulty of securing funds for 
the new’ State E.\change Bank until the Keserve Bank is formed 
and begins to operate. They quote from Tliakur’s book, specially 
his opinion that a capital of at least Ils. 5 crores fully paid up is 
necessarv for a shareholders’ bank to do exchange business. The 
author explains that this “ large capital has been prescribed be¬ 
cause a bank of this nature should cotinnand not only great 

confidence in India, but also in the outside world.The 

Indian Exchange Bank will take some time before it can hope to 
get funds and financial assistance in the outside world and in the 
meantime, assistauce on the part of the Bank of Issue is necessary 
in the national interests ”. He however does not deal with the 
contingency of delay in starling the Beserve Bank—and it strikes 
us that what i-aii be expected from the Beserve Bank in “ national 
interests ” can be eiiually expected from the Currency Department 
of the Government of India in that contingency. The State Ex¬ 
change Bank will take deposits from the public and we see no reason 
to fear that it w’ill not attract more deposits from the public than 
any private exchange bank with ever so large a capital with which' 
it may be started. The advances for the purposes of finance of 
exports and imports are generally speaking, if not invariably, 
against goods. The amoxmt required for this purpose is indicated 
in paragru[)h 463 whicli has a statement supplied by the exchange 
banks showing their deposits, advances and investments in India 
as on 31st December 1929. The advances in India consist of three 
sa.io.io OP •s}p ‘sec|ninaas ee^sn.ip ui BpuamjRaAui sa.io.ia qg -s^p : 6iua:>i 
qsu.) ‘suuo| ni se.io.io qp -spp pun suas.iaAo pTsnn.i) ut a3nuqox8 jo sjijq 
credits, overdrafts and local bills diseminted (excluding bills of 
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exchaiig'e). Mr. liuckley has supplemeutetl these figures with the 
information that these advances are luainlj’ in coiniectiou with 
export and import trade. It must be couccdetl by all that until 
a proper Reserve Rank is started, the management of India’s 
currency can be said to fa’l very short of the ideal. Should the 
worst apprehensions of our colleagues and ourselves turn out to be 
correct and tlie starting of the Reserve Bank delayed for consider¬ 
ations reg'ardiiig exchange banks being pre rented by legislation 
better security can even the Currency Denartmeut of the Govern¬ 
ment of India have for advances to the Exchange Bank than the 
security of goods under lien to that Bank with the usual margin 
insisted on by all banks even now I' A^'e see no risk in sucli finance 
either b}’ a Reserve Bank or by the Curioncy Department of the 
Government. The only flaw that can prevail ultimately must be 
the want of will on the part of the authorities to afford any assist¬ 
ance at all. 

41. After orificizing our proposals, our colleagues lonsole them¬ 
selves that they have “ purged” their scheme ” of inheient draw¬ 
backs ” of our reeomineudations and l)estowed on tlie new Bank 
“ a unicpie and privileged po.sition ”. AVe regi'et u e cannot appre¬ 
ciate their self-satisfaction and feel that fheir scheme, if it is 
accepted at all, will prove a doubtful and sluggish remedy for the 
disease which they seek to care. 

42. Mr. Manu Subedar also appreliends the British Banks 
“ giving a fight ” to the State Exchange Bank. AVe have already 
dealt with this in a previous paragraph. He, however, advises us 
that “ so long as the authority of AVhitehall is supreme, in the 
counsels of the Government of this country it would be prudent to 
expect the vetoing of this measure by the Secretary of State AA e 
do not disagree with him. AVe only wonder if he does not overlook 
this sound canon of prudence when he makes his own recommend¬ 
ations regarding exchange banks being prevented by legislation 
from taking deposits in India or regarding the Reserve Bank having 
a department to do day-to-day business in exchange. Indeed, we 
do not think that Mr. Subedar could have committed the blunder 
of visualizing our re(!ommendations being dealt with by a Govern¬ 
ment subject to the control of AVhitehall and his own by a 
Government not so controlled. Mr. Subedar must visualize the 
chances of both the schemes, his own and ours, under a common 
form of Government only. 

4T. Mr. Subedar refers to one aspect of our scheme which hfi.s 
not been touched upon by our colleagues. He apprehends that if 
our recommendation is accepted, Indian joint-stock hanks will not 
be directly and immediately encouraged to take to the field of 
foreign exchange business. AVe have never been under a delusion 
in this respect. Mr. Subedar himself has dealt at such length with 
the strength of the foreign exchange hanks and their capacitv and 
readiness to “ give fight ” to any new-comer into the exchange 
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field, that he must realise that the spade-work iu this connectiou cau 
only be done in the shortest period possible by an organiptiou 
which is suitably er^uipped to occupy “ a unique and privileged 
position ” both iu India and abroad. 

44. To deal with the circumstances and atmosphere created by 
the monopoly of the foreign excluiuge banks, we see no cqustiuctivo 
and effective remedy except the full resources and prestige of the 
State being brought in, not only at the start but for such period as 
may be necessary to get the foreign banks to realize their correct 
and legitimate position iu this country. 

45. Some witnesses who appeared before us have pressed for 
measures preventing non-national banks from borrowing in this 
country unless they have their head olbces in Iiidia and are converted 
into Indian registered companies. We do not consider recourse to 
such measures necessary at tlie present stage. We appreciate the 
honn /ides of this suggestion and the patriotic motives that lie 
behind it. We ourselves neither exclude nor deny the necessity for 
such legislative action at a later stage should other remedies fail. 
But we believe that what we have recommended herein will give, 
with least delay, Indian trade and banking scope for the activity 
which they can cope with. In fact, we expect that the non-Indian 
exchange banks, perceiving the necessity of giving up their mono¬ 
poly will adjust their own policy and work in a manner that will 
still enable them to carry on their business in India without preju¬ 
dice to Indian enterprise. 

46. Our colleagues are of opinion that no effort at starting a 
State Exchange Bank like the one which we recommend, should he 
made until the Eeserve Bank is set up and begins to operate. We 
disagree with this view. Wliilc we realize the necessity of the 
Reserve Bank for the control of the Indian currency and credit 
systems, and admit that its creation and functioning on correct 
lines may help to remove to some extent the handicaps brought on 
by the preponderance of foreign banks in the field of exchange 
business, we are decidedly of opinion that there is no imperative 
necessity for a Reserve Bank to precede the State Exchange Bank, 
the immediate establishment of which we have already recom¬ 
mended. 

47. jifter setting out some consideratio7is in favour of the- 
Reserve Bank preceding an Indian Exchange Bank, our colleagues 
state in parngi’njili 480 that it is their intention that the new Indian 
Exchange Bank should not be started until after the Reserve Bank 
lias come into existence and until after the scheme of participation 
of the Imperial Bank of India in the financing of foreign trade has 
been tried and found wanting. Then they proceed to deal with the 
suggestion that tlie Re.serve Bank inav take long to come into being 
and that the establishment of an Indian Exchange Bank should 
not he indefinitely postponed on that account for an avoidable delay 
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iu creating the new Bank will strengthen the chain that holds India 
dependent on the foreign banks. In attempting to dispose of this 
suggestion of ours they state that they could not “ obviously sub¬ 
scribe to any suggestion which assumes the contingency that the 
establishment of the Reserve Bank may be delayed This ex¬ 
cessive optimism in our colleagues cannot, in our opinion, be justi¬ 
fied in the face of the conditions now prevailing. We had it from 
responsible quarters towards the end of the last year that a proper 
Reserve Bank for India could not be brought into being in the 
conditions that prevailed in December 1930, because India had not 
then enough gold resources. Since then during the last five months 
the gold resources of India have undergone further serious deple¬ 
tion and according to those very authorities the prospects of a 
Reserve Bank being set up would be more remote to-day than they 
were five months ago. The Government of India have been 
managing the currency during these months in a manner which 
has been criticized severely in India, and it is difScult for the best 
informed persons in India either to understand or to infer whither 
the Government of India are drifting by their policy during this 
period—a policy which responsible commercial associations and 
persons have not hesitated to characterize as reckless and almost 
desperate. Under such conditions and in these circumstances, it is 
difficult for any one not in the ken of official secrets to know the 
mind of the Government of India. We consider it imperative that 
the future Government of India, such as we have envisaged in the 
penultimate paragraph of Chapter I, should be free from depend¬ 
ence on the existing exchange banks, which have not in the past 
manifested any desire to function in the be.st interests and prestige 
of India in foreign countries. We feel that in the circumstances 
iu which we find ourselves at the date of signing the report, the 
necessity of a State Exchange Bank is all the greater, both to the 
commercial community and to the future Government of India 
responsible to the Indian Legislature and free from dictation from 
Whitehall a dictation which has been an unfortunate factor for the 
last 100 years and more. We therefore entirely disagree with our 
colleagues when they make the starting of an Exchange Bank 
dependent on the establishment of the Reserve Bank, however long 
it may he delayed in coming. We do not propose to dwell on the 
indic.ations that may be gathered from the proceedings of the first 
Round Table Conference regarding the provision for a Reserve 
Bank being made, “ somehow ” in the future constitution of India. 
We and our colleagues are in agreement that the Reserve Bank 
should he established as early as possible by an Act of the Indian 
Lep'islatiire. But the con.siderntions averted to bv us in regard to 
ihe possibility, if not the probability of delay in actually constitut¬ 
ing the Reserve Bank, remain unaffected and it is for this reason 
that we are anxious that our scheme of an Indian Exchange Bank 
should not he held up till the Reserve Bank is established under 
the new constitution. 
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48. It may be asked why vre have thought it fit to single out 
the finance of foi’eign trade for special recommendations involving 
the adoption of immediate steps, irrespective of the starting 
of the Reserve Bank, while we do not make similar recom¬ 
mendations in regard to rural, indtistrial and commercial 
finance. In these latter held of Banking there are no powerful 
vested interests as in that of the finance of foreign trade, which 
render delay in taking remedial measure equally detrimental to 
national interests. Moreover, we feel justified in taking for 
granted that in fields otlier than that of finance of foreign trade, 
the Government of India, whatever their constitution may be, will 
make all feasible efforts to help the economic progj'ess of the 
country, even in the absence of a Reserve Bank. 

49. The final stage of our inquiry lias synchronised with the 
eve of the constitutional reform for India, and to that extent we 
can be said to be at a real disadvantage in making our recommend¬ 
ations for the future. We have got over the embarrassment of tliis 
situation to a certain extent by agreeing amongst ourselves at the 
verv start to euvisage a common angle of vision, namely, that the 
fundamental basis for making our recommendations should be that 
the administration of the provinces and the Central Government 
shovild be in the hands of Ministers fully rcsjponsible to the respect¬ 
ive legislatures. In fact, this understanding forms the preface 
to our report. (Vide paragraph lb, Chapter 1). _ To tiie extent 
of any changes that may take place in this assumption of ours, our 
recommendations in the main report, as well as in fliis minute, 
will necessarilv require modifications. But in connection with the 
Reserve Bank, our position has been further complicated by the 
fact that, in view of the tentative proposals wliich emerged at the 
first Round Table Conference referred to in paragrapli bOO of 
Chapter XXII, the Chairman thought it necessary to give a ruling 
which prevented us from discussing the details of the constitution 
of the Reserve Bank. Although we are unable to appreciate the 
necessity, or, the justification, for ruling out the consideration of 
the question by thie Committee, we re.spected the ruling. But we 
cannot help recording that in our opinion this Committee were not 
■only entitled to, but owed it as their duty to discuss the constitution 
of the Central Bank which, in the Finance Member’s words, is 
“ essentially the crown of the whole banking in its widest sense 
"We fear that the omission by this Committee, to indicate the consti¬ 
tution and stT’ucture of the Reserve Bank after it has examined and 
reviewed the needs of India in regard to banking in the rural and 
urban areas, in the field of commerce and industry and in the 
sphere of internal and foreign trade cannot but be regarded by the 
public as a conspicuous gap in our picture of the banking system 
which India needs in the future. If it was apprehended that any 
political considerations were involved in the pi’ocess of considering 
the details of the Reserve Bank all that we can say is, that such 
considerations might he no more inseparable from this prohlera 
than they were from many other problems dealt with in the rest of 
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the report. The responsibility for this avoidable void in the report 
is however not ours, and such justification as there may be for it 
has to come from the Chairman. 

PTTRSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. 
D. P. KHAITAN. 

MUKHTAR SINGH. 

V. RAMADAS PANTULU. 

R. K. SHANMUKHAM CHETTY. 
M. JAMAL MAHOMED. 
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General observations by L. Harkishen Lai. 

Bequest being mnde I sign the report, but tbe following observa¬ 
tions are essential to be made :■— 

1. Weak health, and other demands on my time, disabled me 
from placing my services more frequently and more effectively at 
the disposal of the Chairman of tlie Committee. 

2. The Chairman of the Committee conducted the examination 
of witnesses, that appeared before him for viva-voce examination, 
as a Judge does in a criminal trial when he is assisted by a Jury, or 
Assessors, by means of a set of prepared questions by himself—thus 
preventing the witnesses from developing ideas and schemes in 
collaboration with himself. This, if allowed, might have helped 
better in the solution of problems placed before the Committee. 

3. A certain ‘ Eeserve ’, which is the Sine Qua Non feature of 
all official handling of economic problems of India, obviously ran 
all through the enquiry; and the process of summing up of facts, 
and fixing up of conclusions for recommendations was also not free 
from this “ Beserve Policy ”. 

4. The wealth-producing resources of the countiw are very limited 
in many directions; and the savings of the people are very small 
in all directions; and almost the entire field of handling, conduct¬ 
ing, and carrying on of the international trade of India is already 
occupied by foreign shipping, and by foreign banks and by foreign 
commercial firms at both ends of the stick. These are the matters 
which should have formed a very considerable part of the enquiry 
of the Central Committee, but this was not attempted on any ade¬ 
quate scale. This side of economic life of India requires further 
and immediate investigation and adjustment, as this aspect forms, 
at the present juncture, a very big bone of contention. The hand¬ 
ling of the foreign trade in its various ramifications by the nationals 
of a country is a source of income, employment and saving; and 
all the national banking systems of countries, interested in inter¬ 
national trade, are enabled to play in it an adequate and just part. 
In the case of India in this direction, as in others, a serious 
struggle is ahead, until matters are arranged by mutual arrange¬ 
ment and the principle of give and take. To this aspect of the 
solution of the problem, very likely in view of the proposed safe¬ 
guards in the new constitution, a vtTy cursory attention has been 
paid; and efforts are obvious to have been made, in the body of the 
report, to avoid direct attack on the problem in the manner above 
mentioned. To my mind the present foreign banking influence in 
the internal and external trade of India should form a very serious 
matter to be solved by the Round Table Conference and my regret 
is that having had opportunities to effect a solution, the “ Foreign 
Experts ” have burked it and the Committee have shirked it. T^et 
the gods now solve it. 

5. The banking of a country, in tbe life of the modern world 
is only a link in the chain of complete financing, which starts frojr 



the productiou-end, the other end being of spending of money, 
raised by taxes, and government borrowings, both locally and 
abroad. This chain has been built up in several modern countries, 
and in the old countries of Europe; and we kad excellent opportu¬ 
nities of making a serious effort in forging a good and serviceable 
chain, but the dictum of Sir George Schuster that no entry could 
be permitted in the precincts of ‘ stability ' and the ‘ Exchange 
llatio ’; and another dictum, in this case of the Chairman of the 
Committee, that certain parts of the proposed Reserve Bank Bill 
were reserved for gods only to look into; and the position taken up 
by the experts as guarding and watching sentinels at the gates of 
the Imperial Bank of India, and the ‘ Exchange Banks ’ ruined all 
chances for the Committee to he of service in this direction. Let 
gods wake up now. 

0. The moneylender does not seem to have had a better luck 
this time either; he has had continuously bud luck for some time 
past. He is, in fact, the I’arriah of Indian finances, and he must 
serve tlie community thanklessly and also be shut out from the 
streets whereon the high caste and the orthodox walk. Opportu¬ 
nities have been lost in assigning him, in the new chain required 
to be forged, a proper place and position; as also in shaping this 
luik, in such a way, as to be indistinguisliable from other links, 
excepting in the position it may hold in the chain. 

7. The indigenous Banker was also along a favourite of, and he 
received special attention at the hands of, the Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee. Having secured his patronage he was looked upon, by 
the other members of ihe Committee, as deserving of no serious 
notice at their hands. This is the greatest disservice that the Com¬ 
mittee'has done to the indigenous banker; and if I could offer him 
an advice to preserve his great position as also his great wealth 
and utility, he should change into a modern 1)eing and a modern 
institution, as the whole world and its institutions are changing. 

8. The co-operative movement has received at our hands, as at 
the hands of the Provincial Committees, its due and well deserved 
consideration; and no one has been niggardly in helping the move¬ 
ment on; but the movement requires steadying its pace, holding its 
body erect, and walking without stays. The co-operators are lucky 
in securing blessings and help from all directions; but the thought 
of the patriot and the official should not he fixed exclusively in his 
direction, as there is also a mass of population near about 93 per 
:ent. of the whole, to whom the crumbs of financial favour are not 
V'et thrown; and I am afraid he would be tiie first to listen to 

Communism ’ and to ‘ No Taxes ’ and to ‘ No Rents ’ and I wished 
ill along that his case could have received at our hands somewhat 
rreater and wider attention. The luck of the mass of society does 
lot often change with the appointment of a Committee; nor the 
dew of the official fperched though he may he on the heights of 
hmla) does extend to the fields of India, as far removed as 100 
nilcs. 300 miles and .1,700 miles and 1,900 miles. I would now 
lunibly suggest tlie estahlishment of a permanent Aero-club to 
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enable its members to look down on these unfortunate people from 
the airy heights and to photograph life as it actually is. Much 
material will be thus discovered, I am sure, to enlist human 
sympathy. Our Committee had some sympathy for these unfortu¬ 
nate 93 per cent.; but had no aeroplanes to play with, and did not 
combine heroism with their obvious wisdom. 

9. The life in India, in the domain of economic sphere, has 
much changed witliin towns and villages, but the greatest change 
is in the life of the cultivator; and in the life of the worker, who 
served the agjgculture and the agriculturist from untold geuerations. 
The causes are the influx of ready made goods from all corners of 
the world excluding India, and a system of cash payments. He is 
also to be helped tinaneiully to find a new or a modified occupa¬ 
tion; but he might wait for the I'oriuutiuu of the aero-club or auy 
other Committee. Meanwhile he maj’ go under, or give trouble. 
Let the wise consider, 

10. The use of the word ‘ iudustry ’ is more unwelcome than 
the use of the word ‘ Banking ’ in this country among certain 
influential ajid powerful people; l!ie result being dependence of 
India o'l one industry only named agricultme, and the subsidiary 
business of ‘ shop service ’. The infeiential problem arising out of 
the above olisenution has also a big financial aspect, and I am 
afraid tlie solution ofteied by tiie Committee in suggesting the 
founding of the Provincial State Banks might not prove to afford 
sufficient help. 

11. For some reasons wliich may not he apparent to some and 
may be quite clear to other.s, the Joint Stock Banking in this 
country, which is of comparatively recent origin, receives always 
the step-motherly treatment at the hands of the poweis that be 
Whether the Committee has been enabled by its investigations and 
study to suggest measures and means to effect amplifications and 
improvements would be the care of the reader of the report. 

12. I had from the very start of my co-operation with tlie Com¬ 
mittee firmly resolved not to work for a dis.tcDtinrj but to 

help in Ihe solution of very serious problems so far as my resources 
of experience and knowledge went, 

13. I regret that opjiortunlties afforded and availed of have beer 
quite inadequate; and I would have much preferred to drop of 
unnoticed, but in the event of insistence on my signing the repor 
I have been reluctantly compelled to add a few—^very genera 
observations. 


HABKIRHRN LAL. 


Lahore, the 8th June 1931. 



Note by Chairman. 

Lala Hailiishen Lai’s “ observations ” bave been shown to nie- 
by Secretary just as I am leaving for England. I bave tbeiefore 
no time to deal with the obsei’vations at lengtli, and I shall leave 
i\ to the public to decide, when the report of the Committee is 
published, how far the observations are relevant or justified. I 
need only mention here that T do not understand liis reference to 
Uie procedure adopted bj' me for the examination of witnesses 
which, so far as I can see, has been in accordance with the proce¬ 
dure followed by otlier Committees and was in fact settled in 
consultation with my colleagues on the Committee who were present 
when llie examination of witnesses was started at Poona. The 
proceedings of the examination of the witnesses will indeed show 
that full opportunity was given to witnesses to develop their ideas 
and any concrete scliemcs wltich they wanted to ])lace before the 
(Committee. 

2. Cala Ilarkishen Lai and six otliers of my colleagues who lia^ e 
signed a note of dis.sent have voiced a grievance again-t my ruling 
which, according to them, took out of the j)ui view of the Committee 
certain matters connected witli the Ifcserve Bank for India. Feel¬ 
ing as I did for reasons given in ])arag 2 apli bOb of the report that 
these matters were not within the purview of tlie Committee, it 
was not possible for mo to give any ruling other than that I gave. 


The 12lh Jwte J931. 


B. N. MITBA. 
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APPENDIX I. 

REPORT OF THE FOREIGN BANKING EXPERTS. 

(Vide para. 14 of Report.) 

Poi'Y OF A LETTlili FKOM G. C. CASSELS, ESQUIUE, CHAIKMAN, 

Committee of Bankino Experts, to the Chairman,.Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, dated the 1‘2th 
March lObi. 

I enclose herewith Report of the Banking Experts as provided 
lor by our term? of reference together vvitli the enclosures men¬ 
tioned therein. I understand that this report will be submitted 
together with your own report to the Government of India. 

Although the time was short, we are pleased to be able to meet 
your wishes and have this report in your hands before leaving 
India. We trust that our joint consultations will result in some 
lasting benefit to India. 

All these matters were di.scussed with Dr. Jeidels before his 
departure and lie authorised us to include his name as one of the 
signatories to this report; therefore this report of the Experts is 
unanimous. 

T Lalie this opportunity of acknowledging with sincere thanks 
the efficient services of Mr. V. K. Aravarnndha Ayangar, C.I.E., 
Mr. R. P. Masani and Mr. K. C. Seth which were always cheer¬ 
fully rendered. 
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REPORT. 


Proceedings. 

According to the Resolution of the ‘2‘2nd July 1929, we were- 
appointed by the Go-vermneiit of India to have joint discussions 
with tUe Central Ba)iking Rnquiry Committee and to act as its 
advisers with the right to snliniit a so 2 )arato report of our own, 
if necessary, to the Central Coitnnittee, In this case the Central 
Cotnmittee should submit onr rei)ort together with its own report 
to tile Government of India. 

From tlie date of our a])j)ointment we studied the comprehen¬ 
sive and instructive reports of the Frovincial Banking Biiqiiiry 
Committees and the statements of evidence given before the 
Central Committee. We landed at Bombay on the 12th of Decem¬ 
ber 19;10. From that date till the 26th of January 1931 when we 
had our first meeting with the Central Committee, we travelled 
over a jiart of India in order to amplify our knowledge, and to test 
our provisional impressions by examining the actual conditions. 
We had also many interviews w’ith leadens in banking and industry. 

That we could not start our discus.sions with the Central Com¬ 
mittee before the 26tli of January was because of the unexpected 
delay of the return of the Chairman of that Committee from 
London, where his attendance was reqiured at the Round Table 
Confeuonce. 

Owing to these circumstances and to the fact that one of onr 
members was conq)elIed to leave India on the 7th of Fchrnary, 
the procedure, as originally intended, wa.s altered. Instead of onr 
joint discussions being based on the provisional conclusions of 
the Central Committee, we placed before that Committee, by way 
of aide-memoire, five memoranda, containing our views on the 
following subjects :— 

Commercial Banking; 

Industrial Banking; 

Foreign Trade Finance—Exchange Banks ; 

Tlie Money Market in India (including the Imperial Bank 
of India and the prospective Reserve Bank); 

Banking Regulation. 

They are attached (Enclosures I—V) to (his report. They formed 
the basis of onr joint discussions, which took place from the 26tli 
of January till the 16th of February. Thereafter the Centra! 
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Committee held separate meetings for drawing up their provisional 
conclusions on the subjects discussed with us. 

All matters pertaining to the co-operative movement are dealt 
with separately. Two of our members who are more especially 
acquainted with tlie.se matters, will, if necessary, submit a report 
of their own. Their work in India will not be concluded till after 
the departure of the other three members. 

Our joint discussions were resumed on the 4th of March to 
consider the provisional conclusions mentioned above. As a result 
of these further deliberations certain alterations, of which we were 
informed on the 10th of March, were made. The final conclu¬ 
sions, in which these alterations are included, are attached to thfs 
report as Enclosures VI—XI. 


Scope of separate report. 

We have to state that the conclusions wlticli are attached to 
this report, form the only part of the Central Committee’s work 
on the respective subjects, with which we are concerned. We are, 
therefore, not reapon,sible for any contents of the Committee’s 
report apart from the.so conclusions in so far as we agree with 
them. We are pleased to state that most of them are in con¬ 
formity with the views expressed by us and the recoin inenda I ions 
made in our memoranda. Apart from some slight alterations of 
detail, to which we acceded during the course of the discussions, 
we maintain these views and recommendations in our memoranda 
as they stand. 

Certain fundamental differences of opinion could not be’ 
•econciled. We liave, therefore, been compelled to avail ourselves 
if the right, granted in our terms of reference, to submit a separate 
eport. We endeavoured to take into account the specific circum- 
itances prevailing in India and to adjust our views accordingly, 
)ut we cannot accept recommendations, wdiich are, in our opinion, 
insound and contrary to banking principles which ought to be 
dhered to under all circum.stances and in all countries. Our con- 
Insions are based on these principles and we cannot concern our- 
elves with ambitions or desires of a political or nationalistic 
haracter. 

As already stated, the differences between the Central Com- 
littee and ourselves are few in number. In view of this and of 
he fact that our memoranda are attached, this report will be 
'lort. Apart from a few general observations, it is confined to 
le points on which we differ from the Central Committee’s con- 
usions. 
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General observations. 


It is outside tlie purview of our task to enter into a description 
of the present biuikinj" system and its development in India. In 
so far as such a description was necessary for expressing our views 
or formulating our proposals, it is given in the memoranda attached 
to this report. .It is necessary to stress our conviction, that in 
the field covered by this report and taking into consideration the 
structure and the stage of development of the country, the num¬ 
ber of banking agencies .and the amount available for the grant¬ 
ing of credit are not insufficient. Tii a country of a preponderat- 
ingly agrieultural character, where a large majority of the popula¬ 
tion are illiterate, the banking system cannot be expected to have 
reached the same level as in highly developed countries of an 
industrial character. Nevertheless the number of credit agencies, 
including indigenous bankers, is enormous. The amount of credit, 
granted by these agencies as a whole, though unknown, must 
be very great. 

Generally speaking, it cannot be gainsaid that whatever defi¬ 
ciencies there may he in the bankin,g position in India, they are 
much more the result of the fundamental circumstances, which 
\loirdnate the financial and economic life of India, than of lack 
of banking facilities. Wc are of opinion, that a strong and keen 
competition exists in banking. In so far as no banking possibi¬ 
lities are avniluhic, no modern banking facilities can be expected. 
No bank, working on sound principles, can be expected to extend 
its activities unless there is a fair prospect of reasonable yirofitf 
being made ia the near future. 

This does not alter the fact that at a later period a consider¬ 
able increase of banking haoilities will be needed in aecordanct 
witli the development of economic and financial life and, therefore 
with the growth of banking possibilities. But it cannot he main 
tained, in our opinion, that more could be expected at the presen 
stage and under pre.sent conditions from the commercial bank 
for the spread of banking facilities over the country. 

It is our opinion that the immediate problem in connection wit 
banking is not a qucstioji of expansion hut of organisation, cor 
solidatinn and co-ordination. Existing banking agencies in Indi 
are marked off into different classes each doing a distinct kin 
of business without .sufficiently close relations. This results i 
lack of knowledge and confidence within the banking professioi 
in an insufficiently developed money-market and in undue diffe 
ences and fluctuations in the rates of interest prevailing in tl 
various parts of the country and charged by the various types < 
hanking agencies. These detrimental consequences are aggravate 
by the absence of close and intimate relations between borrowe 
»nd lenders, between the customers and their banking agencies. 
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The solution of this main problem depends iii the first place- 
upon the constitution of ii strong, well-equipped and in¬ 
fluential Reserve Rank. The paramount interests for the 
country involved in the establishment, within the shortest time 
possible, of such an independent institution, free from political 
influence, can hardly be over-estimated. 

The other recommendations which we have made to solve this 
problem are explained in our memoranda and have been, together 
with our proposals regarding the position and task of the Reserve 
Rank, adopted by the Central Committee. 

Differences with the Central Committee. 

After these few general observations we shall now examine the 
differences of o[)inion between the Central Committee and our¬ 
selves. We will deal with these points under their respective 
headings. 

CoMtturrciAL R.ANKTNr;. 

In our general observations we have already stressed our 
opinion tiuit, taking into account the structure and the stage of 
deveiopineut of the country, it cannot be said that the number 
of banking agcncie.s and the amount available for the granting of 
credits, are insufficieT\t. No bank, unless eompelled by law to do 
30 in return for advantages obtained, can be expected to open 
branches in places where no profits could be made or even losses 
ivould have to he incurred. The Committee mention in conclu- 
;ion 1 («) that the number of principal towns which possess a bank 
)r a branch or agency of a bank, was only 339 in 19‘2S. If w^e 
■OTisider that in 19.19 the number was only 185, so that during 
his comparatively short period of ten years, there has been an 
ncrease of 154 or 83 per cent, the figures seem to he not unsatis- 
actory and conRiderai)le extension of banking facilities has been 
chievod. In so far as the conclusions of the Central Committee 
ould lead to the view that the commercial banks failed to provide 
he country with hanking facilities which could reasonably be 
xpec-ted, we cannot agree with these conclusions. We are of 
pinion that no criticism in this re.siiect can be made and it is 
nlv in accordance with the development of the financial and 
conomic position of the country that a gradually growing number 
f branches or sub-agencies can be establi.shed. The anticipation 
xpressed in the second conclusion, that it will be a long time 
efore India is provided with a. network of branches of joint-stock 
ank.s, seems, therefore, much more in conformity wdth the real 
tate of affairs. 
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Oiu- second leinail- refers to the iihsence of toiioh and the lack 
of knowledge resnlting therefrom between borrowers and lenders 
in the principal money market centres, mentioned by the Central 
Conimittee as one of the reasons of the unimportant place which 
clean advances against the persona! credit of the borrower only, 
occupy in India. Although the conclusions them.selves do not 
clearly indicate the defects, from which the undeniable absence of 
touch and lack of knowledge originate, we gather from our dis¬ 
cussions and from the recommendations made by the Committee, 
tliat it is the Wanks in the princij)a.l money market centres which, 
in the Committee’s opinion, are mainly responsible for, and could, 
by changing tlieir methods, repair these defects. We cannot 
siiare this opinion. Admitting that, as we explained already in 
our memorandum on Commercial Banking (Knclosnre T), these 
methods are open to improvement, we consider that it is in the 
first place the duty of the banks’ customers to svipjdy their hankers 
with full information regai'ding their resources and the position of 
their affairs and to exhibit their properly audited halanee sheets 
and profit and loss accounts- Tliat a great difference exists 
between the attitude of the Indian hank customers and tliose in 
western countries can hardly be, denied. Bccrecy about business 
affairs seems to us much more cherished in India than in onr 
countries. The keen competition which, especially in the principal 
money market centres, exists between the banks, makes it already 
improbable that borrowers of a sound financial standing would be 
refused reasonable credit facilities, if they were prepared to furnish 
the hanks with full and reliable information about their position. 

Financial BRQtiiREMF.NTs of Tndustutes. 

On two main points we are not in agreement with the eon- 
elusions, reached by the Central Committee. 

In the first })lnee we do not subscribe to the statement in th< 
last .sentence of the 3rd conclusion that industrial concerns ii 
India, mav reasonably be expected to have their working capita 
supplied iiy comraercial hanks, if adequate security to the satis 
faction of the banks is offered. 

.^s we wrote in our memorandum on Industrial Bankiu; 
{Fjncloaure TI), it has to be made clear tliat it is not sufficient ii 
itself that an industrial firm should put up its block from its ow 
capital and that, having done so, the fii-m can appeal to banks fc 
loans and assistance. Not only block but also normal w'orkin 
capital has to be furnished out of the firm’s owm capital, an 
before the firm is fit for Tndtjstrial Banking or Industrial Finance 
it must have been in operation for a sufficient period to pro\ 
that it is strong enough. It cannot be sufficiently emphasised thf 
these two conditions are essential, and to attempt a different wa 
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of finiincing is not only unwavranted for the bank but also 
unsound and dangerous for tlic industrial enterprise. 

It appeared from our discussions that the expression “adequate 
security” used by the Cei'tral Committee, is meant as sufficient 
liquid security including the requisite margin. We must, liow- 
ever, maintain our view that the normal working capital as well 
as the block capital should be put up by private or public subscrip¬ 
tion. We consider this as the sound arrangement so that the ex¬ 
pressions “ideal ariangement” and “rninirmim working capital” 
used in this re.spect in the second resolution, seem too wt-ak to us. 

We understand by “normal working capital” the capital which 
the industrial concern can employ during the whole year on the 
basis of its present ca[)acity, whilst only the amount in excess of 
that normal caytital needed in the busy season, or in case of per¬ 
manent extension of capacity, in anticipatioit of an increase of its 
■own capital, may reasonably b(' expected from bank credit. 

If the whole of the working capital of an industrial concern 
is borrowed money, part of the loan would liocome locked np and 
(be concern would never l)e free from indebtedness to the bank. 
No commercial bank, which adheres to the sound and common 
principles that its credits ought to have a fluctuating and not a 
permanent character, and that its customers ought not to use 
their credit during the whole of the year, would he likely to con¬ 
sider such an advance as being suitable for its activities. The 
customer who has no reasonable prospect of being able to repay 
his debt to the bank would expose Itim.self to a serious danger if 
the bank should, for any reason, decide to call in its loan. 

Our sec^ond objection is directed against conclusion No, 11 con¬ 
cerning the supply by Provincial Governments of financial facili¬ 
ties to industrial concerns. Although the conclusion, for obvious 
reasons, leaves the decision and T-esponsibility with the Provincial 
Governments, the Committee as a matter of fact advocate a 
system of extensive Government interference with, and assistance 
to, industrial business life. No restrictions are made with regard 
to the cases in which such assistance should be given. It is pro¬ 
posed that Provincial Industrial Corporations should he established 
and that the capital of these corporations should initially or per¬ 
manently be supplied by the Government. Tn any case the Gov¬ 
ernment shonld take such portion of the sliure capital of the 
Corporation as cannot be raised by public subscrip¬ 
tion. If it is found necessary by Government to offer a guarantee 
)f interest on the debentures. Government may give limited 
ynarantee, e.y/., limited to the first issue of debentures, or limited 
o a certain period of currency of the debenture issue. Moreover, 
lovemment may, if necessary, purchase a portion of the deben- 
nres until a regular market has been created for these debentures. 



We consider tlieso suggestions as thoroughly unsound and we 
do not doubt that should the I’rovineial Governments follow the 
lines of these suggestions, taxpayers would be involved in 
serious losses. The experience oldained under the State Aid to 
Industries Acts, now in operation in some of the Provinces, may 
serve as a deterrent example. This experience is the common 
one in case.s .where a system of Extensive State aid in economic 
life lins been introduced- 

We outliued in onr memorandum on “Industrial Banking’' 
(Knclosure II) on what lines and under what restrictions Induslriaf 
Coi{)oration.s with Government assistance could, in onr opinion, 
he st.'irted. Their work should he reslricted to pioneer entciprise 
of a non-competitive character, the opening np of mineral re.sourccs 
and large public utilities, piinci|>ally electrical power schemes. 
Small industry should be avoided. Financial assistance by Govern¬ 
ment ouglit not to exceed the taking up of the share capital. 

Keferring to our suggestions and considerations in our memo- 
randiuu, wc must most eanai.stly express a. waruiug against the 
scheme evolving from tluase rc.solulion.s of the Ceniral Committee, 

Ftnanctm(; of Fouejgn Trade. 

It is e.specially with regard to the wide divergence of opinion 
that has arisen on this subject between the Central Committee 
and ourselves, that wo refer (o the .statement oti ])iige i of this 
report, that we base our opinion and onr advice on sound banking 
principles. Wc, cannot concern ourselves with ambitions or desires 
of a, politioal or nationalistic character. It is oni- opinion that it 
is such ambitions or desires which underlie the recommendation of 
the Central Committee Uiat a Stale Exch.nigc Bank should be eslab- 
lished. According to point 1 of the Committee’s conelnsions it 
is considered not desirable that the country should be dependent 
on tl'.e facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions for the financ¬ 
ing of foreign trade. No arguments for this opinion are given. 
The only matter-of-fact argument which we can imagine, lies in 
the fear that the non-Indian institutions could at any time with¬ 
draw from the coimtiy, thus leaving India deprived of agencies for 
the financing of its foreign trade. We consider this fear to be 
without any foundation. It is in onr opinion ineonccivable that 
eiffhteen, generally speaking, strong institutions of high standing 
with nctivitie.s and connections all over the world, would, of their 
own free will, withdraw from n working field, wdiich mn.st be of 
importance to them. If is as inconceiyable as that all the Indian 
joint stock banks would stop their operations and go into liquida¬ 
tion. 

,\pnrt from this argument, we find in point 6 the indircc' 
allegation that the foreign exchange banks could assi.st the Indiai 
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mercliniits to a greater degree than they actually do. We dealt 
with this allegation in our memorandum on Foreign Trade 
(Euclosure III) and can only state in this respect, that our dis¬ 
cussions with the Central Committee have shown no necessity for 
us to change what we wrote on the subject. 

From the point of view of banking priiiciples we do not hesitate 
to define the recommendation as unfair and thoroughly unsound. 
It aims at the establishment of a State Fjxchange Bank w'hiclr 
W'ould exclusively be entrusted with the work connected with 
foreign remittances of the Government. 

Wliat w'e wu'ote in our memorandum on Industrial Banking 
(Enclosure II), namely, that “it would he unfair and unjust if 
money of tlie Goveriuneut would he used directly or indirectly to- 
compete with private industry’’ applies lio less to hanking. Still 
more is this the case since the financing l)y the existing banks of 
India's foreign trade meets, as far as we are aware, all require¬ 
ments. 

Competition would not be confined to the so-called .Exchange 
banks. We fear tliat the detrimental consequences to the Indian 
joint stock banks would be wor.se. We take it as a matter of 
course that the Btate Bank would be allowed to take deposits and" 
do inland credit business. This would encroach upon the field 
of all the private banks working in India, including the Imperial 
Bank. In the initial stage, when the Indian exporters and' 
importers have no experience of the efficient and sound working 
of the new institution, wc. expect that its deposits which would 
practically he guaranteed by the Government would, to a consi¬ 
derable extent, he transferred from the Indian joint stock banks. 

• The harmful effects of such a reaction on the banking position- 
of India need no illustration. 

This proves that the scheme is not only unfair and unjust 
but also unsound. It is not a business proposal. The banking 
situation of t’ne country cerlaiidy docs not require the creation of 
a new .Exchange hanlc. The best evidence of this is produced by 
the fact, that the promoters of the scheme are obviously convinced 
that such an institution can only be wmrked on an artificial basis. 
They do not expect that private cajutal will he available and they 
propose to grant the new Bank the monopoly of the foreign Govern¬ 
ment remittances. 

This last proposal would .seriously hamper the task of the 
prospective Beserve Bank. Acc.ording to section 21 of the Reserve- 
Bank Bill of 1028, that Bank will have the right to transact Govern¬ 
ment business including Government remittances in India and' 
elsewhere. This is the only right principle and of practically 
universal application. -The Ee.serve Bank, which has as its prin¬ 
cipal function to maintain the gold value and the stability 
of the monetary unit of the country, ought as a matter of course 
to have the monopoly of foreign Government remittances. We- 
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^hiiik it an indispensable condition tor the fulfilment of the 
Reserve Bank’s task that Government remittances should be con¬ 
centrated in its hands which shoidd not be tied down by coinpid- 
sory pnwisions based on sentiment. We greatly appreciated the 
fact that the Central Conimittee accepted our recominendati(^ns to 
strengthen the [josition of the Ke.serve Bank and to provide it 
uith the powers nece.ssary for the fulfilment of its task. We are, 
therefore, all the more disappointed that a proposal has been put 
forward which would in onr opinion seriously weaken that position 
and those powers. .According to onr conception—and this, wo find, 
is in coid'ormity witli the recommendations of the Hilton Young 
Commission—the Reserve Bank ought to be free to purchase 
foreign exchange either h\- tender or in the market, spot or for¬ 
ward, adjusting its operations to the circumstances of the moment. 
Tliese circiunstances may, and will indeed, frequently change. It 
would certainly interfere with the free action of the Bank and 
be detrimental to the general interest of the coirntry if Govern¬ 
ment remittances were confided to another institution whose action 
would not and could not he domimiled by tire duty to maintain 
the international value of the cmToncy of the country. It seems 
to ns doubtful whether the system of purchasing foreign exchange 
by tender will be continued by the Reserve Bank. We think it 
by no means unlikely tliat the Bank will .soon reach tlie conclu¬ 
sion, that private purchases spread over a longer time, either 
from the banks or directly in the market, ought to be preferred. 
The Bank will have to build up its own stock of foreign exchange 
and out of this .stock the remittances for the Government will 
then be made. Tf this system were to be adopted, it could never 
he settled in advance whether a purchase of foreign exchange would 
be made on behalf of the Government remittances or for strength¬ 
ening the Bank’s cover against its liabilities or in order to enable 
the Bank to sell foreign exchange at a later stage to banks or in 
the niarlvet to keep the rate of exchange within the gold points. 

The freedom of the Reserve Bank to regulate these remittances 
in concert witli tlie Government, and to slacken or postpone them 
when exchange is weak. <^o accelerate or increase them when the 
opposite i.s the ca.se, is one of the strongest weapons in the hands 
of the B.ank to keep the currency of the country at par witti 
gold. This weapon would he taken away from the Bank or its 
efficiency would at any rate he seriously weakened if the work 
connected with Government remittances were transferred to the 
Indian Exchange Bank. 

On all these grounds we feel compelled to advise most 
strongly against the. adoption of this recommendation of the 
Central Committee. We are fully convinced that its adoption 
Avoiild shake international confidence in the financial policy and 
wisdom of the Indian Government. 
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If tbe Indian joint stock banks consider and decide that it is in 
tbeir interest to establish by mutual co-operation a private Indian 
Exchange bank and to furnish the capital of that bank, we are 
of the opinion that it would not even then be advisable to create 
the new institution before the Eoserve Bank has been constituted 
and before it has gained sufficient experience and influence to 
advise the Indian joint stock hanks on tbe lines to be followed by 
the Indian Exchange Bank after it has started its operations. 

In No, 7 of their conclusions the Central Committee deal with 
the introduction of rupee bills for import business. This subject 
is also touched upon in the Committee’s conclusion No. 12 under 
the heading “Money Market”. 

In our memorandum on the Money Market (Einclosure IV) we 
wrote in this respect the following :— 

“In ilie above no mention has been made of the introduc¬ 
tion of Ivupee bills in connection with the import 
trade of India. At the present stage we consider the 
]m])roveincnt of the inland l)ill and money Tiiarket as 
the fundamental and. primary problem. This problem 
must !)e solved before progress to an appreciable 
exterd, can be expected in the use of Rupee bills for 
settling foreign transactions. The question as to 
wlint currency tbe bill will be drawn in, forms part 
of the conditions wliicli have to be agreed upon by 
buyers and .sellers. Tt needs no comment that they 
will try to find the cheapest solution. Under normal 
circumstances the currency of that country will be 
preferred where the lowest rate of interest prevails 
and the money and hill market is so well developed 
that no doubt can exist about discount facilities being 
available at any time during the currency of the 
bill. The.se conditions are lacking in India. As long 
as this is the case, trade and industry will be hampered 
and the cost of imported goods raised by enforcing 
sellers of foreign goods to draw Rupee bills.” 

We arc still convinced, that the passage, quoted above, con¬ 
tains the principles, on the basis of which this problem ought to 
be comsidered. The interest of the coimti v is being served by 
financing its foreign trade, in the cheapest way, that can be 
followed. To this extent we cannot agree with the opinion, men¬ 
tioned in conclusion No. 12, referred to above. If, by discount¬ 
ing the hills in the TjondoU Market, a cheaper method of financing 
can be obtained than by discounting them in India, the first 
method is, in our view, to be preferred notwithstanding its con¬ 
sequence that the practice to draw the bills in sterling will have 
to be continued. Tt cannot he denied, however, that, although the 
bills are drawn in sterling, the majority of them have no access to 
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tlie London Money Market but are bought by the exchange })ank5 
on tlie conditions explained by the Cominittcc in its conclusion 
No. 12, mentioned above. We suggest tliat the e;cchange banks 
should consider the possibility of changing the present custom to- 
the extent that they would be pi'epared to accept the bilks instead 
of purchasing them in the same way as “house” paper of aTjondon 
exporting house is now accepted by the Kxchange banks and dis¬ 
counted in the London market. Tf this suggestion could he 
followed—and we see no objections of real imjairtinicc—the 
London Money Market would be. opened to these, bills and a better' 
service would be rendered to the country than by enforcing the 
introduction of Lupce bills. It is not inconceivable that this in¬ 
troduction of rupee bills which not only depends on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the importers in India bid. also on that of the exporters in 
other countries, might re.snit in higher costs on the transactions 
than have to be pait! under the present system. Wo. are of opinion 
that in this respect also no artificial measures should be taken and 
the most economic arrangement should be adopted. 

Monf.y M.'vukrt in Indi.v. 

Under the heading “Financing of foreign trade” wc explained 
our views on the introduction of Piupeo hills in connection with 
the import tr.ade of India. This subject is dealt with by the Cen¬ 
tral Committee in their conclusion No. 7 under the heading 
“Financing of foreign trade” and in No. 12 of their conclusions 
on the “Money Market in India”. Wc may refer to whnt we 
wrote with regard to that conelusion No. 7. 

In the provisional conclusions Nos. 17 and 19 the Committef^ 
proposed that the Keserve Bank should he permitted 

to act as agent for any Indian State and any member bank 
in the same way as it is empowered to act as agent 
for the Central and Provincial (loverninonts; 
to act as agent in any pilace outside India for any member 
bank and to sell foreign currency or jiay out in foreign, 
currency on their behalf, to collect bills in foreign 
countries, and to accept against adequate securities 
in India, bills drawn by or on behalf of the member 
banks. 

Although these provisional conelnsion.s have been omitted from 
the conclusions as finally communicated to us, we consider the 
matter to he of such importance that we feel it necessary to deal 
with it in our report. 

We must object to this extension of the task of the Pcserve 
Bank in so far as member banks are concerned. We fully agree 
with the opinion expressed by the Joint Committee of the Legis¬ 
lative -Assembly, to which the Reserve Bank Bill was referred 
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In their lleport of the 18th August 1927, they wrote on page 3 
iigiiinst sub-clause (13) :— 

“We think that the power of the Koserve Bank to open 
accounts and act us agents of other banks should be 
restricted to central banks which are the principal 
currency autliorities in their respective countries and 
among which we include the Federal Reserve Banks 
in the United States of America.” 

We consider this the right conception in accordance with the 
practice in most other countries. Especially with regard to the 
foreign exchange business of the Reserve Bank, we see great 
objections to the Bank acting as agent for member banks, using 
part of its holdings in foreign currency and doing acceptance busi¬ 
ness on behalf of these member banks. The activities of the 

Reserve Bank in the field of foreign exchange must on principle 
be restricted to what is necessary for pei forming its principal duty, 
t.e., to keep the currency of the country at par with gold, in any 

case at a value between the upj)er and the lower gold points. It 

would be dangerous in our opinion to encroach upon this principle 
by inducing the Reset^'e Bank to place part of its foreign as.sets 
at the disposal of member banks on behalf of their foreign 
exchange business. 

Conclusion 2G proposes to allow the Reserve Bank, if any 
approved joint stock hank opens brandies at a centre where there 
are no joint stock banks, to place, for the first five years, a deposit 
with every new branch so opened of such sum and on such terms 
and conditions as it may consider necessary. 

We are not in favour of this proposal. It could be interpreted 
in this sense that the Re.serve Bank would be entitled to place 
these deposits without security and at a concessional rate of in¬ 
terest. This would mean the granting of clean credits and sub¬ 
sidies which would be contrary to the principles on which the 
policy of a Reserve Bank must be based. If this is not the inten¬ 
tion, wc see no reason for the recommendation since, the Reserve 
Bank could in the.se cases grant a credit to the Bank against 
nderjuatc security under the general rules of the Act. 


Trf. Tmpetiial B.\nk of India, 

In the second resolution it is stated that the restrictions im¬ 
posed by the present Act on its transacting foreign exchange 
business or other class of business which are not imposed on the 
operations of Indian joint stock bank.s,^ should be withdrawn. 

W^e were informed during our joint discussions that it is the 
intention that the proposed action should not be taken before the 
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Reserve Bank has been constituted. We agree with that inten 
tion since we are of opinion that having regard to the comparatively 
low cash reserves of the Indian banking system, the Imperial 
Bank should not undertake any new ta.sk before the Reserve Bank 
has .started its operations. 

According to the third resolution, any other matters connected 
with the Imperial Bank Act wall be considered by the Committee 
separately. 

It needs no comment that we are not responsible for the con¬ 
clusions, to which this cousideration will lead the Committee. 

Rkgulation of Banking. 

With regard to this subject we felt the difficulty that a very 
thorough, detailed knowledge of the circumstances prevailing in 
India is necessary to give definite advice on all suggestions placed 
before the Central Committee. Moreover, the Committee them¬ 
selves had not formed their opinion about many of these sugges¬ 
tions when our joint discussions took place. We agreed, therefore, 
to leave the decision on the C8 points which are mentioned in state¬ 
ment B attached to the conclusions, to the Committee in so far 
as we had no objections on principle or did not fear that the 
adoption of the suggestions wovdd hamper the sound and free 
development of banking. In connection herewith, we distinguish 
between the conclusions of the Committee and the suggestions in 
statement B upon which no .such conclusions have been arrived at. 

CONCr.USlON.S OF THE CENTRA!, COMMITTEE. 

We are in agreement with these conclusions with the exception 
of the following points. 

Conclusion 4, sub-pnragraph ill )-—As stated, the Committee will 
later consider the question whether the form of Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Account prescribed in the Indian Companies Act, 
is adequate. 

We wish to warn against compelling banks to disclose parti¬ 
culars of their business to such an extent that their position would 
be damaged. 

Conclusion 4, suh-paragraphs (15), (16) and (17 ).—These provi¬ 
sions recommend a .system of licensing banks. The licences, to be 
granted by the Reserve Bank, would be required for doing banking 
business in India and for tlie opening of new branches. Licen.ses 
should be freely granted to the already’^ established banks and it 
would be the business of tire licensing authority to see that the pro¬ 
visions of the law and any other conditions specified in the licenses 
are complied with. 
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We are generally not in favour of the introduction of a licensing 
system. Banking ought to be left to free competition and its deve¬ 
lopment ought not to be hampered. We recogui.se, however, that 
if the Eeserve Bank is made the licensing authority, our objections 
would be met to a great extent since vve take it that the Eeserve 
Bank would handle the sytstem in a sound and impartial way. We 
do not, however, agree with the reasons given in justification of 
the recommendation. We con.sidcr that the protection of the inter- 
e.sts of depositors by means of licences nill be a dangerou.s respon¬ 
sibility for the Eeserve Bank to undertake. We further think that 
the control over the banks operating in the country sliould be 
obtained by the Eeserve Bank by means of its discount rate and its 
open market policy and not by means of the licensing system. The 
opening of branches by banks, working already in India should,, 
in our opinion, in any case be left free from any interference by 
the licensing authority. This opinion is endorsed by the Committee 
in their conclusions on Commercial Banking, where they write in 
Conclusion No. 3, that it is not advisable in the larger interests- 
of the country to restrict in any way the branch activities of the 
banks in India, even though it may result in overbanking in certain 
up-country places and in weaker banks, under the stress of com¬ 
petition, offering higher rates for deposits and accordingly giving 
loans at higher rates and increased ri.sk. 

We consider this reasoning, with which we fully agree, in¬ 
consistent with the recommendation to make the opening of new 

branches dependent on the approval of even tlie Eeserve Bank. 

* 

With regard to the already established hanks, we deem it a 
fundamental requirement of fairness and buna that licences- 

should not only be freely granted but should also be automatically 
renewed as long as the provisions of the law are complied with. 
Apart from this, the licence should not impose any conditions on the 
existiiig banks. 

The Committee recommend that annual statements showing the 
assets and liabilities of Exchange Banks relating to Indian business 
should be furnished by them to the Eeserve Bank as a condition of 
the grant of licences. Tiiougli we are not opposed to such annual 
statements, wo consider that their submission should not be made 
a condition of the grant of licence.s. In oiir opinion the submis¬ 
sion of any statements by tlie Exchange Banks should be provided 
for in the Eeserve Bank Act itself. 

Conclusion 5, sub-paragraph (J).—We are of opinion that the 
Articles of Association should contain a proper regulation of the 
allocation of jirofits as proposed iu conclusion G sub-paragraph (3). 
The formation of extra reserves should be left to shareliolders on 
the recommendation of the Board of Directors. 
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.Su(j(jeslio)\s (Stiitenirnl B in Coyiclnsions of Central Committee). 

We are prepared to leave the decision on the suggestions not 
mentioned hereafter, to the free de(’.ision of the Central Committee 
so that we have no comments to offer with regard to those points. 

Suggestions (I), (2) and (,3 ).—We arc of opinion that the deci¬ 
sions to what extent clean advance.s and advances against immov¬ 
able property may safely he given must be left to the maiuigerneiit 
under control of tlie Board of Directors and under supervision of 
auditors. The same is the case with advances to an individual 
without security and with the amount advanced to any single indi- 
vidiial or to any single concern. As we stated in our Memorandum 
on Banking Regulation (ICnclosure V), the full responsibility ought 
to be left with the management and the Board of Directors and 
no measures should be taken which would weaken that responsi¬ 
bility. The limitation of clean advances would, moreover, conflict 
with the Committee’s conclusions (1‘2) and (Id) on Commercial 
Banking. 

Suggestions (6) and (7 ).—Restrictions on investments in shares 
•and debentures of joint stock {•ompanies and restrictions as to short 
term and long term business must be deprecated on I be same 
grounds as mentioned above, whilst especially suggestion (6) would 
hamper the development of industrial finance as advocated by the 
Central Committee in their conclusion hlo. 7 on Financial require¬ 
ments of Industries. 

Suggestion {10 }.—Reservation of the field of agricultural finance 
for the co-operative hanks would be detrimental to agricultural 
finance, which is only covered at present to a very small extent by 
the co-operative movement, and to the development of hanking 
facilities. 

Suggestion {ID .—Prohibition of a joint stock bank or its 
branches in town having a population of less than 25,000 would 
seriously interfere with the extension of banking agencies, so 
strongly advocated by the Central Committee (see comdusion 2 on 
Commercial Banking). 

Suggestion {12 ).—provision for licensing all persons doing 
banking business would, in our opinion, be impracticable, specially 
wdth regard to indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

Suggestion {14 ).—We cannot recommend a provision enabling 
.auditors to publish instances of window-dressing in a schedule 
attached to the balance sheet. Auditors have the right to call 
attention to abuses in their reports. 

Suggestion (1.9).—We are of opinion that directors of a bank 
may not be deprived of their rights as shareholders and that they 
are" the proper representatives of the shareholders to hold proxies. 
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Suggestion {20). —The provision re(iuiiing that returns of up- 
country branches of hanks should be certified by qualified local 
auditors, would be impracticai)le and too costly. The inspectors 
of the bank itself are the proper auditors for its branches, wliilst 
the auditors of the bank should a.udit such branches as they consider 
necessary. 

Suggestion (22). —We are against the appointment of a Control¬ 
ler of Banks. In any case we would advise not to take this step 
before the Eeservc Ikink has considered the matter and given its 
advice. 

Suggestion (2S). —To authorise shareholders of a bank holding 
1/lOth of the capital to apply to the local government for the in¬ 
vestigation of its affairs by iiispectoi's .seems to us dangerous. 
1/lOth is too small a proportion for the handling of a right, the 
exercise of which will seriously affect the bank’s credit. 

Suggestion (24). —We are of opinion that tlie clause requiring 
applicants for inspection to give security of payment of the cost of 
the enquiry, serves a useful purpose in preventing frivolous applica¬ 
tions and that this clause should be maintained. 

Suggestion (25). —Since we do not approve of creating a Control¬ 
ler of Banks, we cannot support this suggestion. 

Suggestion (26). —We liave no objection to this suggestion if 
amended as follows :— 

“Provision thaA the expenses of enquiry shall be borne by the 
State, if it results in prosecution and in other cases by 
the applicants.’’ 

Suggestion (28). —We are opposed to this suggestion becau.se 
we can conceive circumstances, such as the formation, by Indian 
joint stock hanks, of an Indian Exchange Bank, where it would be 
desirable and logical tliat the directorate of the Exchange Bank is 
composed of directors of its founders. 

Suggestion (31). —^We see norea.son why, in the. case of voluntary 
hquidation, the director of a bank should be prohibited from acting 
as its liquidator. 

Suggestions (32) and (33). —We are of opinion that the removal 
of a director from office and the retirement of directors are matters 
for shareholders to decide. 

Suggestion (34). —We cannot agree with this suggestion since 
the right of a director to resign ought not to be restrained. 

Suggestion (35). —We cannot recommend this suggestion .since, 
as stated already, we are of the opinion that directors should not 
be deprived of their rights as shareholders. 



Suggestion (37 ).—We crannot advise the adoption of this sug- 
gestion. The ques^on whether and to what extent statements of 
affairs should be submitted to the shareholders, is a matter wliich 
should be left to the general meeting of shareholders to decide. 

Suggestion (39 ).—A provision requiring that every institution 
doing banking business in India should have a majority of Indian 
directors, would interfere with the obvious right of the shareholders 
to select such directors a.s they think most suitable. 

Suggestion (40 ).—We think it impracticable to fix a minimum 
standard of qualifications for the manager of a bank. The choice 
of an able and experienced manager ought to be left to the Board 
of Directors and the shareholders. 

Suggestion (44 ).—The relations between a bank and its depo¬ 
sitors do not justify the power of the latter to elect their own repre¬ 
sentatives on the Board of Directors. 

Suggestion (50 ).—Prohibition of share hawking is impracticable 
and cannot be supported. 

Suggestion (51 ).—We have no objection to a prohibition of blank 
transfers of shares if- an exception is made for loans against shares. 

Suggestion (52 ).—To prescribe a time limit within which trans¬ 
fers should be registered, would not be necessary if suggestion (51) 
be adopted. 

Suggestion (58 ).—We have no objection to a provision requiring 
information to the Central Banking Authority regarding closing of 
branches, whereas we must strongly advise against the prohibition 
to open a new branch by any banking institution in India without 
tlie permission of that Authority. We explained our arguments for 
that advice under conclusion 4, sub-paragraphs (15), (16) and (17) 
above. 

Suggestions (61) and (62).—We are against these suggestions 
because we consider these prohibitions to ac(|uire controlling in¬ 
terests in banking institutions an unwarranted interference wdth 
tlie obvious right of the shareholders to disjxise of their property. 
The decision whether step.s of this kind .should be taken, ought to 
be left to shareholders. 

Suggestion (63). —We, are of opinion that it would not be w'ise 
to [)rovide special safeguards for protecting the interests of deposi¬ 
tors and other Indian creditors in the event of winding up of non- 
Indian banks. If every country where a foreign bank is working 
did the same, the bank would have to split up its assets against 
its liabilities in several countries. Apart from the impracticability 
of such a procedure, it would weaken the position of the whole 
institution and therewuth the position of the creditors. 
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Suggestion (64 ).—^We are opposed to any preference being 
given to any class of depositors. v 

Suggestion (65 ).—^We are against this suggestion. If a certi¬ 
ficate were taken from the Advocate General or from the Registrar 
of companies before anybody takes criminal proceedings against 
a banking company and the Advocate General or Registrar allowed 
the case to proceed, the position of the bank would become at once 
most serious and much worse than under the present situation. It 
can, moreover, not be expected that the application for a certificate 
would be kept secret so that the suggested remedy would prove 
inefficient. 


G. C. CASSELS. 

L. J. A. TRIP. 

B. CURRIE. 

A. P. McDOUGALL. 
A. FRIEDERICH. 
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ENCLOSURE I. 

CoMMEROlAIj BaKKISO. 

In the exact sense of the word Commercial Bankinj^ in India is done 
by the Exchanni! Banks as well as by those banks which are dealt with 
in this mcnioraiiduinj but tht» ]\xc*hanjre Banks spi^cialisiiis^ move or 
loss in the iliiaiicing of the Eoveigii trade of the country are generiilly 
and also in the Banking Enrjuiry considered as a special group which 
we shall hero deal with principally as far as they compete w ilh the 
other banks. They do so in giving coinincrcial and industrial and 
also up country credits and they coiniiete in taking deiiosits. VVhile 
the Exchange Banks have their head office abroad and their capital in 
other currencies than rupees, there exists a line between them and 
Indian Joint Stock Banking through the majority ownership of the 
Allahabad Bank resting with the P. & O. Banking Corporation which, 
again, is controlled by the Chartered Bank of India, China and 
Australia. 

Other agencies for eoiiiinercial banking are the Imperial Bank, the 
Indian Joint Stock Banks and the Indigenous Banker. 

Of the Imperial Bank and the Joint Stock Banks, it may he said 
that they do—with the exception of foreign exchange business, which 
is not allowed to the Imperial Bank and which seems to be only slightly 
cultivated by the few larger Joint Stock Banks—the regular banking 
business like English banks. As far as their business differs from the 
pattern it is mainly due to special Indian conditions, the limited 
bill and money market and the particular kind of merchandise ser¬ 
ving as .security in a country of prevuiling agricultural production 
and export. The lack of a Central Banking Institution is not 
excessively felt, it seems, in the business of the Joint Stock Banks, 
as the Imperial Bank serves apparently as Bankers’ Bank to satisfac¬ 
tion although it is not quite convenient to u.se a Bankers’ Bank, which 
is at the same time the most important competitor. Very little or 
no use at all is made of banks’ acceptances; this may partly be due 
to the pattern of the English Banks which formerly hut not any longer 
—left the acceptance, business to special firms or institutions relying 
themselves for their working capital mainly on the vast resource of 
deposits; the principal reason lies, however, apparently in the limited' 
money-market, in India. With a develoiiinent of the money-market, 
perhaps after the formation of the Reserve Bank of India, the bank 
acceptance may come more in use and may widen the banking facilities 
offered by the commercial banks, especially for purposes where cheap 
and regular three months’ credit is desirable. 

Tho statement, that the Imperial Bank and the Joint Stock Banks 
serve the banking requirements more Or less on the English 
pattern, means that they are not doing the industrial financin.g 
business nor any stock exchange business which is left in England to 
the private banker, respectively tho stock broker, and that these 
Indian banks are not doing the universal business on the Continental 
European or so called German line. As there is no general agency in 
this country devoting its banking activities to the business done by 
the London private banker, it is no doubt worth the while to examine 
the question whether those commercial banks ought not to accept the 
German system of more universal banking. It would not necessitate 
their taking up stock brokerage business as well; this could remain in 
the present condition with a soniew’hat closer relation of the banks 
to this or that stockbroker’s firm which becomes useful when the banks 
take, up industrial financing and issuing business. We shall deal with 
this problem, so closely connected with Industrial Finance and with 
the Investment Market, when these subjects are discussed. 
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From a mere lianking point of view, the principal featur'es of com- 
tnercial banking in this country are two; the large amount invested 
in Government securities by the banks and the prominent position 
held among the banks' loans by those given against actual merchandise 
deposited either in the banks’ godowns or in the Proper legal form 
with the cnstoiner. Roth classes of banking investments signify a 
eoniijai'ativcly undeveloped banking system, but it cannot be douiited 
that under existing circumstances no change of policy is possible. The 
large investment in tJovernment securities takes partly the place of 
marketable bills—redisconntable with a Central Ranking institution— 
in western countries, at least to some extent, and it will have to bo 
seen whether and when svith the Uoserve Baidc in c.vistcnce there can 
be a change in the present method. The stimulation of a hill market to 
replace the Government Securities as practically sole, licpiid reserve, 
will have to a certain extent to compete with the habit of the iGovern- 
ment, in no way illegitimate, to raise money in a market in which the 
cash resources of banks create a permanent demand for Treasui y Rills. 
While at present no change in policy can be recommended, it is to be 
hoped that the Reserve Rank, the early establishment of which is 
strongly supported by the experts, will cultivate with the banks a 
system of preferential investment in bilks and the holding of Govern¬ 
ment Securities as an additional reserve. 

With regard to the system of tangible security in merchandise for 
bank loans, we think matters must also for the pre.sent more or less 
remain as they stand. 'While with further dcvelo))mcnt. with the in¬ 
creasing number of firms of undisputed standing the reUictanee of the 
banks to loan against block-mortgage or without security, will by and 
by diminish, no sti^ps must be taken to prematurely encourage the 
banks to he less cautious and conservative in granting credits. Com¬ 
petition among banks, in this field particularly, can be relied upon 
as a progressive element. An important factor in restricting the banks 
to the somewhat crude forms of loaning against perfectly tangible and 
saleable security is the legal po.sition of the Indian customer. It is 
not in the reach of a banking expert to devise changes in that system, 
hut it is to be recommended that this field be investigated by legal 
■experts with a view to remove some of the objects against less strin¬ 
gent rules with regard to .security. 

To encourage more than at present the granting of unsecured bank 
loans, the commercial customer ought to accustom him.self to divulge 
more freely to his banker his financial position. Secrecy about busi- 
n(^ss affairs is much more, cherished in India than in western countries 
and iti is a gi’cat inipcdiincnt to motlern banking. Information about 
the customer seems to be at present gathered by the bankers more by 
listening to the rumours in the Bazaar, than from the customer’s own 
statement. Some Indian Chamber of Commeroe ought to study this 
problem seriously with the object of finding some sy.stem of collecting 
re!ialil<! infoiniation which suits the needs of the creditor and is as 
mneb ns possible in conformity with Indian customs. 

The .Toiiit Stock Ranks and the Imperial Bank are cultivating a 
kind of business which may seem unimportant from a western point of 
view, but has the advantage of encroaching upon the field of the moncy- 
lemlev; the loans against personal ornaments. It may help to accustom 
a irart of the ()0]iulation to the use of banking facilities for borrowing 
ind for saving. 

,Vn important problem is the use of vovnaenlars in the various 
lelds of banking. Efforts are apparently being made to introduce and 
it the same time standardise the use of vernaculars. Perhaps the lin- 
acrial Rank sees its way to bring about in conference a joint attitude 
5/ the commercial banks in this matter which is also apt to accustom 
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the population to make use of banks and indigenous bankers instead 
of less desirable credit agencies. 

When studying the Commercial Banking System of a country, three 
main questions occur :— 

1st. Are the banking facilities sufficiently extended ? 

2nd. Does the competitive position between the various kinds 
of banking institutions suit the needs of the country and 
does the prospective evolution call for interference? 

3rd. Is the standard of banking throughout as high as neces¬ 
sary to protect the interests of the public and particiUarly 
of the depositor ? 

1 . The question whether the banking facilities of India are sufficiently 
large for the economic needs of the country has in the Enquiry been 
almost unanimously answered in the negative by—the non-bankei's. 
This criticism cannot be fully upheld from an e.vpcrt point of view, 
as the decision cannot lie exclusively with the statement that demands 
for more or cheaper credit are not satisfied in many localities. The 
establishment of a bank or a branch has to dtpend equally on the 
pi'o.spect of soliciting deposits. Hvidcnce to the Banking Enquiry 
contradict themselves in a significant way, some criticising that 
deposits received in one district are not used for the banking needs in 
the same district, and others complaining that localities not yielding 
themselves sufficient vesoprccs are not properly supplied with t)anking, 
credits. That the country is not abounding with untapped banking 
possibilities is .shown by the development of the depo.sits with the Im¬ 
perial Bank. While this bank had under its agreement with the Gov¬ 
ernment to open a great number of new branches in the last ten years, 
its deposits have during this period not increased accordingly, if at all, 
as the following figures of its deposits from the public for 1919 to 1928 
show (in lakhs of rupees). 6821, 7802, 6578, 5701, 7420, 7671, 7783, 7390, 
7207, 71.30. _ 

The figures for Joint Stock Banks and the Exchange Banks, in spite 
of the establishment of new banks and branches, are quite similar, and 
the total of bank deposits have developed as follows during the period :• 
20384, 22630, 22114, 19541, 19033, 20253, 20629, 20859, 20523, 20879, 

It is even doubtful whether or not some up-country places are rather 
over-banked. There is a danger in too many banks or branches com¬ 
peting in a locality as it leads the weaker banks to offer higher rates 
for deposits and accordingly to give loans at higher rates and increased 
risk. 

The Imperial Bank has and the lleserve Bank will have a good in¬ 
sight in the proper geographical distribution of hanking facilities, and 
the Re.serve Bank should he able to exercise some influeiicc in this 
direction. At the same time the practice of the Imperial Bank to 
establish sub-stations in less important places ought to be encouraged. 
The Imperial Bank .and other Joint Stock Banks ought to study the 
advisability of attaching suitable Indigenous Bankers to their organi¬ 
sation ; we sltall revert to this. 

2. The eoinpetitivc po.sition of the Imperial Bank, the Exchange 
Banks, the, Indian Joint Stock Banks and the Indigenous Banker does, 
in our opinion, not call for outside interference. On the whole, free 
competition vvil! for many ycar.s act as the be.st guide for progressive 
develoiJinent. No interference by legislation, or otherwise, beyond the 
educative influence of a Reserve Bank, ought to prevent to any extent 
the appearance of new and the disappearance of unsuccessful banks. 
A chance must be given to the fittest. Official assistance is given tc 
some Joint Stock Banks in a few Indian States, but we do not recom 
mend it foi’ imitation, although it may not be unsuited for smallei 
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independent districts. The Government balances should remain con¬ 
centrated with the Imperial Bank. Thesr will anyhow, in future, be 
administered by the Reserve Bank and in the meantime we doubt 
whether with the Imperial Bank the financial benefit of varying 
Government balances is not counter-balanced by the increased per¬ 
manent expenditure connected with the services to Government. 

The Imperial Bank in its present form, and more so even in future, 
when it will be purely the biggest Indian Joint Stock Bank, deserves 
and may expect a prosperous development. In another section of our 
discussions we would like to investigate whether the banks’ activity 
could or should not expand to cultivating sound methods of industrial 
finance. The other Joint Stock Banks generally are in our opinion 
bound to benefit,' if the Imperial Bank can through its own successful 
career strengthen general confidence in Indian Banking. To give the 
Imperial Bank the right to deal in foreign exchange even pi'eviou.s to 
the automatic reinovaj of the pre.sent restrictions, when the Reserve 
Bank comes into existence, is scarcely to be advocated, although the 
building uji of a net of international connections would probably be 
beneficial under many aspects. Its present capacity as Bankers’ Bank, 
the Oovernineiit business and the completion of the up country organi¬ 
sation, may not allow a further extension of the banks’ sphere of 
activity before the rather radical change in its constitution comes 
naturally with the appearance of the Reserve Bank. 

" The future development of the Joint Stock Banks with the excep¬ 
tion of the small number of well established institutions seems less 
secure. Past unfavourable experience is not certain to have led to a 
thorough change of system. 'There is no co-operation between Joint 
Stock Banks which could improve the standard, eliminate weaker ele¬ 
ments and foster the combination of smaller banks to larger units. 
Almost all countries know besides such institutions which serve special 
joint purposes like Clearing House Associations, Bankers’ Institutes, 
etc., some organisation to further the interests of the profes¬ 
sion, offering expert advice to the Government and endeavouring to 
uphold and improve the professional standard among the members. 
Such co-operation and the creation of a Joint Stock Banker’s Associa¬ 
tion is strongly recommended. It will be helpful to safeguard the mem¬ 
bers’ interests when the Reserve Bank will establish a policy of classi¬ 
fication among those banks with which it intends to do business. A 
valuable pattern is supplied by the Bankers’ Guilds in China which 
organise and educate their own members and keep in touch with other 
groups. Some material is available w'ith the experts. No obstacles 
should be put in the way of mergers between smaller .Joint Stock Banks 
by stamp duties nr taxation, and if such obstacles exist they should 
be removed. 

One of the most important problems of Commercial Banking in this 
country is the future position of the Indigenous Banker. Can he be 
linked up to the rest of the banking system ? The Banking inquiry 
has brought to light much interestiiig material on the Indigenous 
Banker in the various provinces, but it calls for further penetration 
and the experts suggest it for special discus.sion, eventually jri con¬ 
junction with some Commercial Banks. There may be several ways 
how the Indigenous Banker can be linked up more clo.sely to the bank¬ 
ing .system. He may for himself and others wuth which he already 
does business, form a joint stock bank. The Imperial Bank or other 
Joint Stock Banks may affiliate him as agent for collecting deposits 
or giving loans under supervisTon. This position may be strengthened 
by a rule to be established by the future Reserve Bank, which, if he com¬ 
plies with it, would create a distinguished rank of indigenous bankers. 
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All these possibilities ought to be further examined and discussed 
between Committee and experts. The future Beservo Bank will have 
an important influence on the development or decay of this banking 
agency, and it may luue find an instriiuient in ex23!inding the habit 
of comnifi'cial bills. 

The Co-ojierativc Credit Institutions have tried to build up a bank¬ 
ing liusincss among its members in the familiar Irijile organl.sation of 
local societies, district or centra! banks or banking union and llic )iio- 
vincial ajiex Banks. Tlic coiniict.iiion of the co-oiierativc inovcmcut 
with ordinary Inudeing as well a.s with rndigeiioiis Bankers is not liable 
to create much Kyiiipath.y for the iiioveiiieiit just in bankin.g elides 
and jini ticularly so where the eo operative credit organisations appeal 
also to outside dopositdr.s who are not tncinbers. The co-ojiciativo 
inovenient in sirite of imperfections arid of unavoidable sct-backs 
deserve,s every iiossiblo assistance from all (piarters, because there is no 
belter instimment for raising the level of the agriculturist of this 
country than the co-operative effort, and a strong appeal to the banking 
intci'crt.s of the country to assist this movement seems not at all 
out of place. The. Imperial Rank particularly ought to continue and 
to increase its endeavours to su))plenient the present organisation of 
<-o-o)ierativc credit with expert .advice in a business spiidt and with 
financial assistarree. It ttray he a soitrce of jirofitahle business for the 
Imperial Bank. A wcll-krrowti Gorman Bank 25 years ago establish 
ed itself in a spi'cial deparlment which is quite profitable, as an 
ape.x b.'urlc to one of the two lav.gc co-oiicrative institutions of ihe 
country. A puhlieatiorr hy the TTresdner Bank is available. 

3. With regard to legislation to protect the public against abuse 
on tlie part of dishone.st or incompetent b.ink management, a general 
observation must precede the examination of actual suggestions. 

The principle followed in some countries, c.//., in Germany, of 
regulating all stock companies, banking and otherwise, in one com¬ 
pany law, has great merits. The protection of the shareholder includes 
automatically and efficiently the protection of the creditor. The com¬ 
pany law can regulate for all stock companies the minimum capital, 
the pi'ovision to put up new cajiital in real cash, the dutic.s and rights 
of the Board, rules on the distribution of profits and the formation of 
reserve funds, etc. A special legislation is rarely a real protection; 
if it is evaded and if it does not jirevent bank failure and mismanage¬ 
ment, it is liable to reduce in the |)opulntioii the respect of law'. In 
the t^. 8. A. in eveiy crisis as again in the present one, hundreds of 
smaller Joint Stock Brinks fail witli the effect of shattering general 
confidence. All those liauks comply with Ihc numerous legal provisions, 
have their b.aliince sheets audited and iinlilish a weekl.v statement. Their 
failure i.s .ntlrilnitcd by some lar,gpl,v to a special legislaiion which 
attcmiits to prevent a domination of the country by large branch li.anks 
sitting in ihe big centres of (be country, the popularl.v so cnllcd moncy- 
ti'ust, and wbich is meant to cnconvngc the development of local eco¬ 
nomic l esnurces. With these iiurpo.ses the American Law, partly federal 
partl.v stale law's, fnnliids the opening of brr.nchcs interstate and, with 
the excejition of about 10 states, also inside of a state, preventing 
thereby a round distribution of risks. 

Of the nronosals nuidc during the Banking Enquiry, which has been 
particularly fertile in su.g.gestions of this kind, the followin.g deserve 
most symtiathy : 

(a) \^Tio should lie entitled to u.se the name of 'Bank’ or 
‘Bfiyihcr'l A proper definition seems very difficult and 
rather unnecessary in a country where the majority of tlie 
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population is illiterate and more familiar with the money* 
lender than with the banker. A eompulsory separation of 
trade from banking in order to give banking a privileged 
position may in future be, but seems not at present a policy 
to be recommended, and to distinguish a banker by a 
licence-system is at least at present a doubtful me.isure. 
(/y) Miii 'uiuiix cditilul for Joint Stock Bankn.—An obvious at first 
sight, such prescription is difficult and inefiective in 
practice. It would have to be a provincial regulation 
because in some districts the minimum can be lower than 
in others, but even the province will prove to be too largo 
a legislative unit. A capital of one lakh may be used to 
establish a sound little banking institution, while five lakhs 
of capital may be utterly mismanaged. What seems really 
urgent is to abolish the abuse of a large authorised and 
very small subscribed and a still smaller paid-up capital. 
It is found and certainly sometimes meant to mislead the 
public. It would be advisable to give authority to the 
registrar of companies to inhibit this abuse. 

(c) Auditing of balance sheets .—Inside of the provisions of com¬ 

pany Law, making the audit compulsory in India like in 
most but not all countries, there is great variety of 
possibilities to ensure competent auditing, and the experts 
will give advice in a special memoranduin based mostly on 
English, .American aiul Canadian experience. This is one 
of the matters in which the proposed Joint Stock Bankers’ 
Association can do helpful service to the profession. 
Auditing is much more efficient if the selection of audi¬ 
tors is backed by the common interest of a (iommunity 
desiring to imiirove the professional standard. 

(d) I'lihliriti/. —The future lieseive Bank will bo the best 

nutliorit.v to rule on .a standard of such publications as 
it is done in many foreign countries. It, requires, of 
couise, an education of the pulilic to read such state¬ 
ments and the best judge will be again the lleserve Bank, 

Attention maj' be drawn, witliout making it a formal suggestion, 
to a (Icrm.tn form of .Joint Stock Company which is used there to 
a certain extent by bankers. A short memorandum is submitted on 
the institution of what may be called in translation ‘Limited Com¬ 
panies in partnership with unlimilod liability of the partners’. Ihe 
‘ K om ma ml it (ji x( tJxrJioft nuf nktiru’ is a joint stock company where 

at least ciie ijevsoii, who also manages the company but does not 

nccc'.ssarily hold shares, is iiersomally liable to the creditors of the 
comnany. This or these persons are so-to say the partners of the 
community of stockholders; their position towards the stockholders is 
therefoie more independent than that of a manager or managing 
director : his income consists in a share of the jirofits. The form had 
been almost ahiiiidoned in Oei-many Init has come in use again more 
reeently uith hanks because it naturally increases the confidence ot 
the (lepo'-itora. (hm could imagine that this leg.al form has some 
attraction with sniallei joint stock hanks in this country, because it 
reiimv,:''; (he depositors aiqueheusion that the directors may, as has 
unfortunately lieen the case oeasioually, manage the hank unduly in 
their own intci-c'-t, .and it mn.v .'’piieal to the iudigenons hankers to 
form a joint ‘toik conivniny in which they will occupy an independent 
position justified by their personal liability. Every company law 
ought to '■•ffer various models of -Toiot Stock Comp.anies for selec¬ 
tion, and this may be one among others. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Kommanditgesellschaften aui Akfien. 


{Joint stock companies in which at least one holder is liable, persoiwUij 
and without limit, for the company’s debt.) 


HlSTOKY ; 

The form of the “Koramanditgcsellschaft auf Aktien” (abbreviat¬ 
ed : “K.a.A.”) is historically due to the fact that, contrary ro the 
ordinary Joint Stock Conipuny (Aktiengesellschaft) the foundation of 
a “K.a.A." did not formerly depend on the grant of a licence. After 
the licence-system had been abolished by law in the year ISYO, tha 
possibilities of making use of this special form of company became 
even more limited. The legislation enacted during and after the war, 
however, offered new chances for its application. Apart from certain 
tax privileges, it proved easier to form new banking firms in the 
shape of a “K.a.A.” than as ordinary Joint Stock companies. Indeed, 
the fiscal authorities granted the right to accept deposits more easily 
to a company with personally liable partners whose participation in 
the company could not be assigned to other parties without tfie con¬ 
sent of these authorities, than to an impersonal Joint Stock Company 
the shares of which could not be controlled with absolute security. 
Besides, the “K.a.A.” offered an additional advantage inasmuch as 
it permitted to oppose with better chances of success than with joint 
stock companies the danger of pas.^ing under the control of foreign 
capital (Uberfremdungsgefahr). Finally the position of the personal¬ 
ly liable partner is different from, and safer than, that of the 
managing or executive committee (Vorstand) of a joint stock company. 
Indeed, the personally liable partner is a partner who owes his posi¬ 
tion to the articles of association of the company, while a member of 
the managing committee of a joint stock company is, economically 
speaking, an cmjib'yec of that company. 

Characteristics of a “Kommanditgesellschaft auf Aktien'’ 

One or more partners are liable, personally and without limit, to 
the creditors of the company. (Pcrsonlich haftende Gescllschafter, 
Gesehaftsinhaher or Komplcinentarc). All others participate in the 
company as limited partners with participations in the capital which 
is divided into shares. (Knmmanditisten, Aktionaro Anteilseignor.) 
The Law does not provide as in the case of ‘‘Kommanditgesellschaften” 
(limited or special Partnerships), that the “limited partners” (Komman- 
ditisten) shall be liable, to the company’s creditors. The “limited 
partners” of a “K.a.A.’’ are for all practical purposes shareholders of 
the company. The “K.a.A.” thus contains elements of the “Komman- 
ditgcsellschaft” (f.c., the personally liable partners) as well as elements 
of the “Aktiengesellschaft” or Joint Stock Company {i.e,, its share¬ 
holders). 

The “K.a.A.” as such is a legal person of its own. It thus car¬ 
ries of itself rights and obligations, it may acquire in its own name 
ownership in real e.state and other incorporeal rights, it may bring 
action against other parties or be sued by them. 

The personally liable partner.s are answerable with their entire 
property to the creditors of the company. The a8.sets of the company 
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are not, however, snswerable to the private creditors of the persoiially 
liable partners. The per.sonally liable partners may participate in 
the share capital of the company. They need not, however, do so. 
If they participate in the share capital, this fact must be laid down 
in the articles of association. 

The “K.a.A.” has no managing committee (Vorstand) as the 
business is managed by the personally liable partners. It hM a Board 
of Directors or Governing Council (Vevwaltungsrat) which is the con¬ 
trolling organ of the shareholders, and, besides, a General Meeting 
of shareholders. In the latter, the personally liable partners have no 
voting rights in respect of the shares they own. Resolutions of the 
Gener.-il Meeting or shareholders are only valid if the personally 
liable partners agree to them. Contrary to what is the case with the 
managing committee of a joint stock company, the General Meeting 
thus cannot force the personally liable partners to adopt against their 
will a certain course of action. 

The balance-sheet of a '‘K.a.A.” must be voted both by the General 
Meeting and the personally liable partners. Alterations of the Arti¬ 
cles of Association (including increases or reductions ot the share 
capital) mu.st likewise be voted by the General Meeting and have the 
consent of the personally liable partners. 

The greater personal security of the personally liable partners 
becomes effective when an outsider has bought up an important por¬ 
tion of the share capital. With regard to such cases, the following, 
clauses cotitained in the bye-laws of a large Berlin company—similar 
clauses are provided in the bye-laws of all “K.a.A.” are particularly 
interesting: 

“The Governing Council (Board of Directors) may at any time 
give notice to leave to a personally liable partner, provided that at 
least two-thirds of the then existing members of the Governing Coun¬ 
cil take part in the vote and that such vote has been arrived at 
with a majority ot three-fourths of the members present at the meet¬ 
ing. Besides, an eventual notice to leave within six months’ time or 
a longer period requires the consent of the majority of the other 
personally liable partners, while for a notice to leave within less than 
six months the consent of all other personally liable partners is 
required.” 

The outsider shareholder must, therefore, if he wishes to attain nis 
end, first of .all have new nicnibers elected to the Board of Directors. 

Now, in order to elect, new members of the Board of Directors, a 
General Meeting of shareholders is necessary. The members of the 
Board of Directors can only be dismissed before ex-piiation of their 
turn, if the decision has been carried with a majority of three-quar¬ 
ters of the votes cast. 


Somr, rer.rnt atalisticnl data on German Tianhe. 

A rough survey of German Banking may possibly best be given by 
an extract of a few figures from the monthly publications to which all 
German Credit Bank-s .submit; the figures are collected, grouped and' 
published by the Reichsbank as the Central Bank of the country. 

The figures are compiled as per .30th of September 1930 so as to 
show capital and reserves and added to it the entire amount constitu¬ 
ting the working capital of the respective groups of banks, i.r., depo¬ 
sits and all other creditors as well as the acceptances, which are only 
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oustomary with the private banking institutions. The figures are 
given for three groups of banking institutions, all devoted to com¬ 
mercial banking, and they do therefore not include mortgage banks 
nor co-operative credit institutions. An exception has to be marked 
for two large provincial banks which are at Ihe same time credit-and- 
mortgage l?anks, a uniejne but old establi.shed exception to the rule. 
These two banks, are iticluded in the working capital of the private 
provincial credit banks with an amount of outstanding mortgage 
bonds to the c.xtcnt of (W crores. 

The figures for the pyivute credit baii/iS arc given sub divided into 
the C largest banks operating from Berlin, of w'hich 1 are devoted to 
branch banking wliile. the other two concentrate their business in one 
office in the capital of the country and into the pi ovincial banks, much 
more uumerous but aggregating in amount only one si.vtli of the 6 
Berlin banks. The private bankers, a dozen large and important, the 
I'est small to smallest, number about 2,000; they do not publish balance- 
sheets and are not included in the figures. The number of bank 
branches is about 4,500. 

The two other groups are public banka; one group being state banks 
the other apex banks of municipal savings institutions. Deposits 
with .savings institutions proper, amounting to about 6.50 crores of 
rupees all over Oermany are, of course, not included in this statement. 
Almost every German state, which .ns political unit corresponds more 
or less to the Provinces of India, has a State bank with a capita! of 
their own doing though not quite a general but within certain limits 
an almost universal commercial banking business. 

[Thn fi'jiiref! are given in Corea of Rupees."] 

I. Private Credit banka— 

{a) 6 Rerlin Credit banks — (the largest with 30, fhe smallest with 3 crores 

capita! and reserve). 


Capital 


. IJO crore.s* 


Reservos 

• 

DO 

• — ff 

01 croros, 

Aeceptance.s 

. 

• 30 „ 


Doi>osit.s an.i Creditors . 


T78 

8H 


Working capital . 8 76 crores, 

(6) 8i Provincial Credit hanks —(between 44 crores 
and 3 lal.'hs capital aii'l resorves each). 

Capital 30 crores. Reserve 8 pr.ircs 34 crores, 

.Acceptances 8 croros, other Creditor.s 102 

crores . . . . . . =110 ,, 

AVorkiii" capital . 144 crores. 

II. fatale Ranks ; 21 with S croros capital aiid 3 croros re- 

sorvos and an entire working capita! of . . . 211 

III. Savings Apex Ranks ; 17 witit 12 erorec eapital 3 croros 

reserves and an entire working capital of . . , 165 


Entire banking icorking Capi'al 


1,385 crores. 
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ENCLOiSrilE n. 

Inuustujal 15anking. 

It is necessary to start from precise definitions and we may there¬ 
fore lie allowed to replace the term ‘Industrial Bank’ by 'Industrial 
Corporation'. The ‘Industrial Hank’ as described in the majority of. 
evidence and suRnestions to the Banking Entiuiry, is an institution 
investing in shares and bonds of industrial enterprises and long¬ 
term loans of such and is itself financed by share and debenture- 
capital. It keeps a controlling inllucncc in the management of in¬ 
dustry which it assists. Such institution to the knowledge of the ex- 
l)evts does not ,''.u.\ v here cultivate at the same time a regular banking 
business. Induyti kd bunL intj, on the other hand, means doing banking 
business with industrial firms. This is done by all commercial banks in 
all parts of the world. It is not correct to say that India has no 
industrial Imnking. There is probably no industrial enteriirise 
which does not directly or through its Managing Agents do business 
with some liank of the country keeping balances with the lianks or 
taking loans and using the services of the banks all round. What 
the banks in this and several other countries do not cultivate is the 
long-term financing of industries. We propose to call it ‘Industrial 
Finance’ distinguislied from ‘Indu.strial Banking’. 

It seems necessary to state clearly that ‘starting of industries’ is 
nowhere considered to be a bank’s affair. It has to be made clear 
that it is not sufficient in itself that an industrial firm should put up- 
its block from its own capital and that having done so the firm can 
appeal to banka for loans and assistance. Not only block but also 
normal working capital has to be furnished out of the firm’s own 
initial capital, and before the firm is fit for Industrial Banking or 
Industrial Finance, it must have been in operation for a sufficient 
period,to prove that it is strong enough. It cannot be sufficiently 
emphasized that these two conditions are essential, and to attempt a 
different way of financing is not only unwarranted for the bank 
hut also unsound and dangerous for the industrial enterprise. 

In the Indian Banking Enquiry the Onrman banking system is 
repeatedly quoted as different from these principles. This assumption 
is misleading and ought to be eliminated, because it leads to the re¬ 
commendation of a pattern which does not exist. Only a few months 
ago a book was published by P. Barrett Whale, lecturer in commerce 
in the University of London—‘Joint Stock Banking in Germany—A 
study of the German Credit Banks before and after the War.’ 
(MacMillan k Co., Ltd., London, 1030). It is, in fact, the only 
comprehensive and neutral study on the subject giving the facts with 
careful <!omment and cautious conclusions. 

In what respect does the German banking system differ from the 
English? Owing to the fact that English Banks cannot be members of 
the Stock Exchange and to the presence in London of several large 
international Issuing Houses, the English banks tend to deleg.ate some 
of the functions of Tiidustrial Finance to issuing houses and stock 
brokers—the. German banks perform these duties themselves. They do 
a large commission business for their clients in the stock-market and 
they cultivate financial transactions which arise from time to time 
in the life of industrial and similar joint stock companies. If such 
companies wish to procure new capital, whether .it be from its 
existing shareholders or by a sale of new shares or debentures to 
outside parties in the general capital market, then under the German 
system the company does not go, as under the English system, to an 
issuing house or to a stock broker instead of arranging the transaction 
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■with the bank with which the company is in permanent banking 
relations. The German banking system is comprehensive, while the 
English system is specialisetl. The Banks in U. S. A. have cultivatecl 
for several years the business of Industrial Finance in special 
Security Companies, which belong entirely to the banks, of which 
they are practically only a department. Under the German banking 
system such financial transactions which occur from time to time are 
however limited by the same conditions which govern the English 
issuing houses or stockbrokers. They require a responsive capital- 
market and if the public are unwilling to put up the new capital 
required by the industrial company and which is oSerod to the 
market in a suitable shape, then the banks under the German system 
will not take the place of the public. They will not themselves 
furnish to the industrial company what the investing public is not 
prepared to take. The financial transactions mentioned require a, 
certain amount of capital investment which however must rrinain 
below and be in conservative relation to the share capital and reserves 
of the banks. The amounts invested in such industrial finance, while, 
remaining more or less stable in the aggregate, change in their com- 
po.sition as quickly as market conditions will allow. If the public.is- 
not responsive to the offer of the securities resulting from such in¬ 
dustrial financing, then the amount normally invested by the banka 
in this branch of their activity, cannot be raised, but the participa¬ 
tion of the banks in financial transactions of that kind must cease 
until the public is again prepared to buy securities. 

The ordinary banking business is also under the German system 
decidedly the most important 'department, because in that banking 
department the deposits from the public are employed while in the 
department for industrial and similar finance only a limited share 
of the capital of the bank can operate. What is described above as 
the business of the Indian Joint Stock Banks and partly the Exchange 
Banks with industrial firms is done similarly by banks under the 
German system. 

While it has been necessary to destroy some illusions about the 
German banking system with regard to its activity in industrial 
matters, the German system offers indeed a groat ninny advantages for 
the Industrial development of a country and benefits the banks as 
well. This however is only on the condition that the business of 
finance is handled w'ith the utmost caution and care. Ranks engaging 
in industrial finance should not and indeed do not start new industries, 
nor should they manage industrial enterprises by Uiemselves. German 
banks do not employ a staff of industrial experts nor do they delegate 
members of their own staff to undertake the management of industrial 
companies. What they do is to cultivate not only regular commercial 
banking business, but also financial transactions, if an opportunity 
occurs. They incidentally get to know their industrial customers 
better. They develop a sympathetic attitude for the needs of iiulnstvy. 
They watch closely for every po.ssibility of doing business w'hich will 
bo profitable to both parties. The banka maj' then delegate a member 
of their management to act on the Board of Directors in order to 
maintain a close connection with the company. The English B.anks 
also do this. The system of close Intercourse between bank and 
iiidnstry creates an atinos])here of mutual confidence. The result is 
beneficial to both parties. The banks must not however allow them¬ 
selves to be drawn into liabilities and investments which are not 
compatible with sound b.anking. The sympathetic attitude of banks 
towards industry is the real element of this banking policy. It 
de.sevves the appreciation which it has found in the Banking Enquiry. 
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It must be admitted that, in India, no banking agency cultivates 
industrial relations on the line of the so-called German system nor 
does an institution, like the English issuing House, which could fill 
this vacancy, exist in the country. There is the stockbroker with his 
customers in and outside of the Stock Exchange. There is sometimes 
the indigenous banker with his clients. There are occasional promo¬ 
ters, but to a large extent the vacancy is filled by the Managing 
Agents. 

The Managing Agent is a very interesting institution, not familiar 
to European or American bankers, and it deserves a thorough study 
of the advantages and disadvantages pertaining to it. Under the 
system large and prosperous industries have been started in this 
country. A table available gives a short and not quite complete list 
of a few hundred stock companies, the shares of which are quoted on 
the Calcutta Stock Exchange. It illuminates the activity of some of 
the most important firms of Managing Agents operating in the 
Calcutta Field. It should not be with the intention of eliminating 
or even largely replacing the Managing Agents that the big banks 
should in future take a greater interest in industry on the lines 
described above. The Managing Agent system is open to criticism. 
There ought to be still another financial agency to meet the require¬ 
ments of industrial firms, which would make industry less dependent 
on that institution. A company with a proper board enjoying friend¬ 
ly sympathy and banking advice, ought to be in a position to manage 
its own affairs. A period of prosperity for some Indian Industries 
in the boom period after the War has been followed by International 
depression in the Cotton Trade and more recently by the internutional 
economic crisis. It is not unlikely that as in till other industrial 
countries, changes will take place—mergers, reconstructions of un¬ 
successful firms, and so on. Sooner or later, such transactions will 
require outside financing and this will be the opportunity of starting 
closer relations between bank and indu8tr.y. Which kind of banking 
agency will be most capable to lead this development? 

The Exchange Banks are generally indifferent or adverse to finan- 
•cial transactions with industry beyond the frame of commercial bank¬ 
ing. They argue that they specialise in complicated finance of foreign 
trade to which a certain amount of commercial banking is attached. 
They believe that it is not their business to be represented on the 
hoard of industrial companies or to lend their name, organisation and 
eventually part of their re.sourcesto financial transactions based on the 
sale of securities to the public. There is much in the argument. 

Among the Joint Stock Banks there are very few large enough to 
be capable of this class of business. As is evident, it requires much 
experience and an established policy of sound banking. It requires 
considerable capital and a firm resistance to the speculative tempta¬ 
tion which easilv arises in a line of business, where securities are 
created and sold. The bulk of .Toint Stock Banks are unfit for this 
activity. Even the. Larger ones ought only to eultivatr, it slowly, with 
■great caution, and preferably under competent guidance as partici¬ 
pants in strong syndicates. 

There remains the Imperial Bank. This strong and well-managed 
institution might by and by develop the business of industrial finance 
on conservative lines. It is out of place to give this suggestion the 
character of detailed advice as it is a matter for the shareholders, the 
management and the hoard of directors to decide upon their own 
linsiness. But the opinion is expressed here, that when the ile.serve 
Bank comes into being the Imperial Bank would be capable of develop¬ 
ing this business and that benefit would result not only to industry 



inid the general ecoiioinic develoiiniPiit of the country but it might- 
; Iso be equally iirofitablc for the bunk itself. It is doubtful whethor 
Vile Imperial Hank is under the present restriction'^ and privileges in 
a position to enter this field suecessfuliy.' As it requiies a systematic 
preparation, it docs not seem too early for tlic Uank to study the 
ground and lay the foundation. It may. for instance, lie useful to 
establish; an indnsti'ial reseaveh department inside the Tinperial Bank. 
It would have to he on a somewhat larger scope than the usual .Statis¬ 
tical or liitelligeiiee l.iepai lineut and could use the insiglit which the 
branches of the ba.iik already possess or can easily col’cef. 

/), / . 

As the extent to which banks can cultivate fiiiaiieial transuetions 
with industrial or similar Joint Stock Companies, depends o.u the 
capacity of the capital-market, some observations on the voiiune of it 
in India may follow. 

The Banking Enquiry has heard much complaint aliout the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the capital-market in India. It is useful to try this state¬ 
ment by auditing statistical figures. After all, the boom period follow 
ing the War allowed the flotation of many stock companies and a 
speculation which would do honour to any .speculative performance of 
a Western or American Stock Exchange. The extent of a possible 
investment market may be illustrated by the following Agurcs. 

Official statistics on the Joint Stock companies (Government publi¬ 
cation No. 2212, 1930) give the number of Joint Stock Companies with 
rupee capital for 1928 ns 5,831 with a jiaid-up capital of 276 erores. 
This Agura, although companies with a capital in pounds sterling are 
e.xcluded as not representing Indian capital proper, requires some 
modiAcation in order to arrive at tho.se share.s likely to be in 
the hands of the- public. A compilation has therefore been made 
from the Calcutta Stock Exchange quotation list which includes most 
of the shares quoted in liombajv The part value of those shares is 
about 85 erores in common and about 20 erores in Preference .Shares. 
Considering that a fair amount of these shares is in the hands of 
Managing Agents and that on the other hand the majority of the 
shares are quoted at a premium, one may estimate the value of shares 
in the hands of the public at about 125 erores. This doe.s not include 
shares to the value of 75 erores which is held in speci.at hands and 
which arc also eventually available for investment. Debenture.^ and 
Axed deposits with stock companies may on the strength of a share 
capital of the Cotton Mills in the country of 40 ciorcs and 10 erores 
of debentures listed in Calcutta, be estimated at about 30 evore.s. The 
Government loans in India, exclusive of treasury bills which arc more 
an element of the money than the investment-market, should figure 
in this statement with about 350 erores out of about 400 erores out¬ 
standing, the difference being Government securities held by banks 
and insurance companies. Municipal and Port Trust loans in rupees 
are about 70 erores. To these investment securities should be addt?d 
the deposits of the public with bank and the jiost office (including 
certiAcates) in an aggregate amount of aljout 300 crore.s which are at 
least partly available for capital investment. The deposits wuth co¬ 
operative institutions are left out of account as not being .available 
for the investment-market. If on the strength of these Agures the 
capital-market in India itself is estimated at somewhere near 700 
erores, one is not juatlAed in sneaking about the Indian inve.=itment- 
market in a derogatory way. The estimate excludes not only the bulk 
of foreign capital working in the country, but also the hoarded pro¬ 
perty in monetary form and the amounts used in money lending. 
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The figures also show to what extent the Uovernment absorbs the 
available investment capital. It does not appear to be excessive 
considering all ciivumstanee«. 

Altogether the capital-market in India seems to be large enough to 
meet legitimate demands and to give room to a certain activity of 
banks in the fields of industrial financing. For quicker economic deve¬ 
lopment it should be able to draw upon two resources; the hoarded 
monetary property and foreign capital markets. The problem of 
hoarding does not appear to have been investigated very successfully 
in the Banking Enquiry and it ought to be gone into further in the 
course of verbal discussion. As hoardings the personal ornaments 
should be more or less neglected; this kind of hoarding is so deeply 
rooted in the customs of the great mass of the people in this country, 
and the primitive character of most of its savings is such that only 
•slowly can these amounts ha turned into available monetary capital, 
<')nlv the hoarding of money, of gold and silver bullion, of bank notes 
and ornaments of high value, which seems to ho cherished from the 
lower itiichlle cla.sscs uo to wealthv princes and zemindars can be 
counted upon ns eventually being made available for the capit.al-market. 
Foreign canitai for India has not been encouraged lately by the general 
state of affairs; the country has to be aware the-t a more rapid eco¬ 
nomic development, particularly one so largely agricultural in 
character is scarcely, possible without the attraction of foreigu capital. 
If foreign capital is to be dispensed with a slower speed of economic 
progress has to be accepted in consequence. 

The demand which economic requirements of the country are likely 
to present to the investment-market may be roughly classified. as 
follows: — 

1. Government including requirements of the railways and the 

provinces. Municipal and Port Trust loans and those 
capital expenditures of the Central Government which lie 
in the direction of developing resources of the country, 
agricultural and industrial. Practicall 5 ' all New Loans 
issued by the Government in India are normally for pro¬ 
ductive capital expenditure, which if not by the Govern¬ 
ment would have to be supplied by the capital-market to 
private enterprises. 

2. Banks and industry in form of sh.ares of debentures. A betbjr 

cultivation of a market for debentures is strongly to be 
I'cconimended. Debentures should sooner or later replace 
the pulilic’s fixed deposits in Industry which are scarcely 
d('siral)le. Debentures are in all Western countries a most 
legitimate and useful instrument for industrial financing 
and the critical attitude of the public and the banks in 
India calls for early revision. 

■H. Sooner or later, the market .should be opened to mortgage bank 
debentures. The difficulties of organising safe and efficient 
mortgage hanks will have to he dealt with under Rural 
Credit. They seem so great that it is not very likely that 
large issues of such bonds will be soon offered ito the public 
but it is es.sential for the future, welfare of the country 
that the capital markets, domestic and eventually foreign, 
beeonne neeustomed to this o]a''s of Indian investment. 

The banks, if they can see their way to acquaint themselves more 
th financial tiansactions for industrial .and similar companies, will 
ive to study and cultivate the investment market more or less on the 
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lines which have been described as the German Bailing System. Edu¬ 
cational influence on the public with regard to inve.stnieuts r^uircs 
much time and patient eflort and has its limits. The bunks—this can¬ 
not be sufiiciently emphasized—can neither direct nor force and they 
certainly cannot t)y their own resources replace the capital market. 
If the country can or will not make hoardings or foreign markets 
available for those investments which supply the capital needs of 
industry and agriculture, neither the banking system nor t'ne indivi¬ 
dual banks can be blamed for .slow progress. 

Industrial Corporation. 

(Imhutrial Bank). 

What is in the mind of so many contributors to the Banking En¬ 
quiry, that an Industrial Bauk or even Industrial B-mUs should stai’t 
and nourish new industries, big and small, urban and cottage, does 
not exist anywhere. What does exist which is at least similar to the 
ideal put before the Banking Enquiry? 

Only in one country is there an industrial bank which to some 
extent seems to flt the model: the Industrial Bank of .lapan, Ltd. A 
short paper is submitted on some principal features of that institution 
as gathered from an important Japanese gentleman in India who how¬ 
ever had no possibility to inform himself profoundly on the subject. 
The Japanese experiment differ.^ from the model because it docs not try 
to finance small industries. According to the informant’s knowledge, 
small industry is financed by co-oj>erative organisations which sonie- 
timos receive long-term loans from the Post Office Savings deposits, 
which means from the Government. Japanese methods and exj)cricncc 
ought to be studied more clo.scly; but India ought to W very reluctant 
to adopt the Japanese sj’stem of all-round state aid in economic life 
which has still to prove its success. What has happened in Japan 
during the last few years? A temporary stoppage of payment by 
practically all banks, nud the forcible interruption to which thr 
whole economic life of the country has licen subjected at various junc¬ 
tures, is a grave danger-signal. 

There has always been a strong State and municipal nctivity ir 
industry in Germany. While principally concentrated on B-ailway; 
and public utilities, it has, especially since the War, extended to somt 
industries. These are either of a monopolistic character or are ; 
residue of State-aid to enterprises which, due to the after-eflocts o 
the AV.tr, were threatened by ruin and were considered as essential t< 
gener.a! welfare of the country. Most of this state activity is done ii 
the form of Joint Stock Companies, whose capital belongs to the Gov 
erniuent and which are mnnageil on a pui’cly bnsiucss basis, ivith i 
board consisting of Government Rcprcsent.atives and competent privat 
business men, and with a numagement on the same lines ns in othe 
ini lit. stock companies. 

Altbough other Western countrie.s are less inelined to state activit 
ns commercial or industrial entrepreneur, still the state ii; sotu 
countries has more recently engaged in business and ventures heyon 
the operation of railways, though rarely outside of pulilic utilitif 
(gas, water, electricity, street traffic). 

Those comnanies arc entirely on private lines wh;<-h under varici 
titles act as Folding Companies for shares and bonds of mostly indu 
trial character. One has t.o distinguish between Investment Trns 
and specialised Folding Companies for which the title ‘Managir 
Trust’ may be offered. The Managing Trust is a holding company ft 
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one specific industry with subsidiaries, with the object of ensuring 
competent supervision and assistance in the manftgcineut, and lo sup¬ 
ply the capital in all varieties of financial transactions suitable to the 
public. These Managing Trusts are preferentially devoted to pul)!ic 
utility com[)anies and exist in all western countries, as for example 
the Electric Bond and Share Company in U. S. A. and the Sofiiifi, (an 
abbreviation for translated Industrial Finance Company for Electri¬ 
cal Enterprise) in Brussels. These trusts are, though finance com¬ 
panies, not banks nor administered or largely infiuenced by banks, they 
are clients of the banks doing industrial finance, like other industrial 
companie.s. While the Managing Trust concentrates on one industry, 
the Investment Trusths principle is to diversify investment. The 
resemblance to the Managing Agents of this country is striking, but 
not complete. The Investment Trust in its classical scrutiny relies on 
the pos.siiiility of cheap finance in the capital-market, the trust bor¬ 
rowing at a cheaper rate from the public in form of its own debentures 
and preierenee shares than the yield of the investmcntysecurities ac¬ 
quired and held by the trust. It is evident that the rate of interest 
in Tndi.'i is not and for some time it is not likely to be low enough to 
■warrant the formation of investment trusts. This statement may 
suffice to answer the suggestions submitted in this respect to the Bank¬ 
ing Committee. There arc now many investment trusts in existence 
■which are of a more speculative nature. They have, with not very 
pleasant results, tried to combine the interests of S))eoalative share¬ 
holders in a joint venture, the Investment Trust buying such shares 
■which ni'e believed to have intrinsic chances in various fields. An 
abundant speculative capital-market is the origin, though scarcely a 
full justification of such trusts. The Inve.stment Trusts arc only so 
far connected with lianks or bankers as they form an outlet for secur¬ 
ities created in financial transactions for industry or in other fields. 
In Oermany there exist several large Managing Trusts hut no import¬ 
ant Investment Trust. 

It ■u'as necessary to demarcate the field for an Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion in India. Independent of foreign models it seems necessary to 
eliminate two kinds of activitie.s. 

1. An Industrial Corporation which wotild, as the financial success 
is not assured and the company would a]m<).st certainly not for some 
time appeal to the private investor, have to he financed principally by 
the Government must not enter competitive fields of industry. It 
would he unfair and unjust if money of the. Government would he 
used directly or indirectly to compete with private industry. For 
instance, no jute or cotton mill, no sugar factory or soap mill, etc., 
fields in which private enterprise is already active, must receive the 
Industrial Coi'iioration’s financial assistance. It would not even be 
beneficial from the point of view of the community at large because Ihn 
artificially increased competition though giving employment in the 
new concern v/ould create unemployment at other places. 

o. Small industry must be avoided by the Corporation, hecau.se no 
competent management is imaginable for an unsystematic collection of 
industries. The failure of the whole instrument would be unavoidable. 

Even when taking these precautions, a field remains for an indus¬ 
trial corporation, the capital of which is initially or permanently 
supplied by the iGovernnient. It is the field of pioneer eiitc!]rrisc of 
non-corn pefitii'e character, the opening up of mineral resources and 
jarp'c nnblic ntilitics principally electrical power schemes. In either 
kind of enterprise the capital required is so large and the intermediate 
stage, before profits can be made so extended that special assistance 
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ruay be required or .useful. There the personal initiative and com¬ 
mercial business spirit, the immediate responsibility of the individual 
business man is less important than scientific management. The 
country at large, and less so special interests, is benefited. 

The financing of an Industrial Corporation of this kind would 
indeed have to be done as suggested in the Banking Enquiry through 
a share capital and debenture issuc.s. Tlie proportion 2:1 for bond 
issue capital ought not to bo e.>:cecded. Financial Governuicnt 
assistance ought to take the shape of the Government acquiring the 
share capital, but the Government ought not to guarantee debentures. 
If Government supplies credit, it should be itself in a position to bor¬ 
row at the cheapest rate and lend it cheaply. If this rule in state 
finance is not always adhered to, one certainly ought not to recom¬ 
mend it as a new venture. A company with the share capital in the 
hands of iGovcrnmcut should give sufficient security to a debenture 
issue of twice the capital at least if the undertakings of the company 
are sound. In this way the company acts to a large extent under its 
own responsibility, which will help efficient management. The Gov¬ 
ernment may welcome the opportunity of having Government undertak¬ 
ing entrusted to the form and management of a joint stock company 
which will do a part of the financing without Government liability. 

An Industrial Corporation must have competent and independent 
management. The board would have to consist of first class business¬ 
men and some Government officials; no private business interest, no 
local, no political influence must interfere. Only an All-India Cor¬ 
poration must be considered. Otherwise local and private interests 
will endeavour to get hold of the scheme, and if they succeed other 
local and private interests will at once push forward. The Industrial 
Corporation will run the danger of becoming a pandemonium of 
partisan struggle and incompetence. 

Practical experience proves that a company with a certain purpose 
ought not to bo formed without an immediate constructive object. As 
the saying goes, ‘one ought not to buy ifio frame before tho picture’. 
When some industrial plan fitting in the frame, as designed here, 
offers itself, then the time has come to start an Industrial Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The cottage industries strongly deserve cultivation, but what can be 
done by banks is in all countries comparatively little, and for indus¬ 
trial banking and finance the small industries can never be a field of 
activity. Banking business cannot go beyond a certain mininnim 
size. The ‘urban’ co-operative organisation will have to be developed 
and may derive benefit from the exx^erience of the respective German 
co-operative movement ‘Sehultze-DcHtzsch’. While the corresponding 
co-operative societies in India are 3,757 with 675,000 members, with 

crores of capital and 5i crores of deposits, the German oiganisa- 
tion conipri.ses in 1,375 societies somewhat over one million members, 
has capital and reserves of about 20 crores and deposits of about one 
hundred crores. which figures contain, however, not ord.v small industry 
but iilso small traders and retailers. As mentioned in the memorandum 
on Commercial Banking, one of the largo German joint stock banks 
is serving as their financial apex which .should make the study the 
more interesting. 

SoJIB FIGURES ON THE PRESENT STATE OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 

India. 

The Provincial Reports of the Banking Enquiry have, according 
to the terms of reference of the Provincial Committees, not discussed 
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large industries at all, and in the evidence and examination of the 
Central Committee the large industries seem also to have been rather 
neglected. The following figures wish only to cover the larger 
industries conducted as joint stock companies. 

The annexed three tables are therefore offered showing the fair 
extent of Indian Industry and seem to prove particularly that in those 
fields where the natural resources of the country call for an industrial 
activity, such as cotton, jute and tea gardens, industry has developed 
on a large scale and can with regard to size and quality match cor¬ 
responding industries in western countries. 

Table Xo. 1 shows a condensed extract from the statistics on joint 
stock companies in India. The statement showing 5,831 joint stock 
companies with 276 crorcs of paid up capital excludes all compaTiies 
with a capit.'il in other currencies but rupees. The actual industrial 
activity in India is therefore considerably larger, and from the point 
of view of employment of the material and living substance of the 
country, cnterpi'ise belonging wholly or partly to foreigners is certain¬ 
ly to b(“ counted iir a summary of Indian Industry, Imt it is not done 
so in this statement. 

Taljle Xo. 2 gives a compilation of industrial shares and bonds 
quoted on the rinlrr.tta Rtock Exchange. This statement shows essen¬ 
tially large industry liecausc the shares of other companies would not 
be listed. It shows exclusively industrial enterprise, leaving aside 
ban'- and iir-ura nee shares. Port Trust securities and all bonds which 
arc no! of .n ))nrely industrial character. Here again shares and bonds 
in ottici' denominations than rupee are excluded, to arrive as a result 
of the coniiiil.b ion at about 05 crorcs pai value of common shares. 20 
crorcs nreferred shares ."ud 11 crorcs of debentures. 

Table Xo. .3, gives a still narrower extract of large Industry by 
showin.g 3S.5 iinlustrial companies the capital of which is listed in 
Calcutta .and whose management lies in the hands of larger firms of 
Managing Agents. 

No. 1. 
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227 

23 0 

IS 

0-3 

24 

0 • 0 

2S0 : 2.7 • 4 

Central Pro- 

10 

0-1 

!.•! 

ro 

, , 



, , 

0.7 1 1-1 

vincoa. 

Assam 

IM 

0-1 

37 

0-1 

}»r» 

0-0 

7 


!:13 o-s 

Indian States 

1S3 

^ 

203 

(i*3 

43 

O'G 

14 

• • 

443 O'U 

Others 

0 

01 

29 

0*4 

3 


1 


.39 0'5 

Total 

1,440 

2lij4 

3.o0t_ 

221 -(i 

-Old 

1.3 0 

303 

10'6 

.7,s3i I 'ln-i) 


The 17ih Jamwry 1931. 


No. 2. 

Inpian Isdustky. 

From the. lifst of quoted nfinrrs rntd- hands on the Calcuttn Stock 

Fxchunfic, 

1. Comraou almres ount^.l iu Ca^eiitta (par value) : 

Crnrns of 



Rupees 


£ 

rJombay sliaros ; Cott-ou mills 

0-6 



Misrellanoous . • 

17-7 



Calcutta sbare.-*: Jiito . • . • 

1 1-1 


1,870,000 

'"•'ea '^arilen^ . 

.7-4 



Coal .... 

4-1 


120,000 

Otiior intiu'-’lnos ♦ 

.34'1 


l,o00.0f»0 

rransip^rt 

A\'oo!, cotton mills 

,0-0 

4-,S 


1 , 1 : 00,000 


93-.S 


4,005,000 

1 n diPTorent Prf. shares with par value 

20-3 

+ 

2,125,000 


(8 companies) 

78 debenture i.^sucs for an amount of 

10-e 

+ 

700,000 


(1 iseues). 
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Of the comoaiiios from the C.ilcutta district (not Bombay), the 
shares of v.hich are quoted in Calcutta, 3S5 arc managed by 36 firms 
of managing agents. The largest firm, Andrew Yule and Co., manag¬ 
ing not Jess than 54 (10 jute mills, 18 tea gardens, 14 coal companies, 
etc.) Martin and Co, 2:i, McLeod and Co. 17, Gillanders Arbutknot 
and Co, 17, S/;aw V/allure and Co. 16, etc. (specified list attached). 

Of the 30 firms of managing agents 7 seem to be limited companies, 
tile vest private Jir’iis, C firms may be regarded as specialists managing 
oiil.v in one trade. A firm like Dimc.an Bros. manage.s not less than 
24 tea companies and one jute mill besides. 

The activity of the managing agents is in fact much larger, the 
iin.niljcr of c.mipanics and private firms outside the Calcutta stock list 
being consideralile. Andrew Yuh: and Co., for instance, are reported 
to manage altogether aliout 125 cntcrp'ise.s, including also Zamin.dari 
estates. 

(.‘\liy eiidix to Indian Capit.al ytarlcet companies quoted in Calcutta.) 

List- of Calcutta Ma>ni(i!iiri Ageyits. 


. 


' 9 , 1 


N’o. of. 

Name of Managing .-Vgent, ;dnti .] 

1 

: ! 

' Tea. ' Coal. 

, 1 

i>.= 1 

!“ s Snear. 

ijj 41 port. 

titter 

indus¬ 

tries. 


I 


. .tijd-ew Tide end Co. 

O't 1 

iO 

1.8 

It 

1 

' 3 

1 


Duncan I’ins. 


I 

2t 


1 

, , 


1 

. .Martin and Co. . 

•2> 


.. 

7 

(> 

. s 


1 

i. Octavius .Steel ond Co. 

20 ' 

. , 

13 

1 

5 

i 1 

1 . 


). Begg Dunlop 

17 1 

4 

13 

« 

.. 

i • • 

i * 

. 

. Bird and Co. 

JS ' 

s 


3 

(> 

1 “ 

1 * 


. McLeod and Co. 



fi 



1 0 

1 


. Gillanders .\i'’outhnot 

17 1 

•> 

5 ' 

3 

, 

1 0 


1 

and Co. 









. IVilli.amson Masror and 

17 ' 

, 

Ul 

1 

, 

i • 

, 


Co. 







1 


. Shaw IVallaeo and Co. 

10 

, 

7 

6 

.. 

( * 

, , 

3- 

. .Trirdiaa Shinn r and 

10 

4 


4 


1 ■■ 


2 

. Killnirn and Co. 

1,5 


it 

3 


1 1 

.. 

. . 

. Davenjiort and Co. 

It 


1 ! 



1 . . 



. H. V. Low and Co. 

i •> 



1 ! 




1 

. Dalmer Lawrie and Co. 

l_» . 


, , 

2 

r. 



.5 

. h'. AV. Hoilgers and t.'o. 

11 ' 

'2 

, , 

3 

, , 

ft . 


1 

. Me\','ill and Co. 

I'l 

1 


;; 


.. 


1 

. Nixon and T'o. 

ft 1 


, , 


2 

7 

.. 


. BenLC Sutherland and 

S ‘ 

. 



1 


5 

O 

Co. 









. Villien Ltd. 







■ 


. Kotticwall iiiillen and 

G 

.■> 

1 . 


», 


•• 

3 

Co. 




1 



1 


. Dee. Hendofsou and 

O • 


o 


•• 

• • 

.. 1 


. Hirla Dios. 

4 ; 

1 





-- 

3 

. .Tas Finlav and Co. 


I 

«» 


, , 




Thomas Duff and Co. 

3 ' 

.3 







. Other Firms (1 i) 

26 i 


6 

4 ' 

G 

o 

o 

•• 1 

1 


28.5 1 

52 

147 

79 

29 

40 

6 I 

32 

• of all respective com- 

e . 1 

53 

160 

81 

.50 

44 



mnies as quoted. 

i 

i 



1 



1 
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IxD'jSTuiAi:, Ban’k of Japan Ltd. 

1. Established 1902. 

2. As Joint Stock^ Bank (General Public as Shareholders). 

3. Capital p.aid-np; Yen 50,000,000 (just about equivalent of 
£5,000,000) 

Reserve •' Yen 19,265,000. 

Bonds issued: Yen 265,07-1,627 (outstanding) 
against which 

4. Bank’s Investment: Bonds and Stocks Yen 38,770,823; Fixed 

term loans Yen 276,133,280 (Fig. June 30, 1929.) 

.5. Their investments are in Loans, Discounted bills, etc., chiefly on 
Factories, Mills, Shipping -with securities in— 

1. Factories including land and machines as securities, under 

special registry law in .Tapan. 

2. Bonds and Stocks of Industrial concerns. 

6. Directorate and 'G'overnorsbip by the apiiointinent of the (tov- 
ernniciit with terms of 4 years. (The reason why fi.vcd period is 4 
years is that appointment of the Governorship should be outsido of 
the influence of any political party). 

7. Special privilege: Bond issue with certain proportional r.atir 
restrictions against tlicir capital (ami investment'.'), maxiiiiuni period 
of Bonds 50 years. 

8. Bank has technical deiiartmout in wliich technical e.xpcrts iuvesti 
gate as well as inspect the factories .and mills ; the Bank is investiga 
ting before as after the, investment. 

9. Government Loans front the public in shape of Poid.il Saving ii 
December 1928 were Yen 1.798,300,000. The (-tovernnient invest.s p.a.ri 
of the money it. receives .as Postal Saving in “Tndnstrial Ronds” of tin 
Bank .also, when the demand for the bonds with the general public i 
insufficient. 
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ENCL0f5URE m. 

FoUKIGN TRAD£ K1XANC8—EXCHANGE BaNKS. 

Data are already available on the volume of foreign trade to be 
financed, on number, size, nationality and relative importance of the 
various Exchange Banks operating in this country. These facts are 
considered to be familiar, and so is the technical working of foreign 
trade tinsince .'is handled by those banks. The Exchange Banks are 
all liaiiks with head office outside of India. They have all their capital 
in otlier currencies than rupees. It seems appropriate for experts to 
investigate ihe question whether and what kind of dangers and even¬ 
tual iy •..'hat advantages there are in this activity of the foreign banks. 

C’j'iticisin in India as in every oUicr country could take the follow¬ 
ing direction: — 

(1) Efficiency, 

(::> N.'.tional policy, 

(0) Competition. 

1. (</) is the foreign trade of the country fuliy financed? It can 
scarcely be di.spiited that in India the facilities are equal to the volume 
of such trade and indeed that they are sufficient for a considerably 
l.'irgcr volur.'c. Increased trade with countries outside of the British 
Enipitc ht’> atlr.aclod a number of strong banks from those countries. 

(tt) i>jni:,;ing facilities may be too expensive. In India keen coin- 
p'.'titie;i iictwecn J'lxohange It'anks of different origin has hud the effect 
of ticc'dcilly cheap rates. Such competition Ints certainly 

proved lo lie very helpful for tlio trade of the country. 

(e; Specialised financing of foreign trade may lead to neglect of 
inland Trade. In India, as in other countries of similr.r structure. 
Exciiunge Banks have, under the pressure ol competition, extended 
their activities to .financing the collection of export goods and distri¬ 
bution of import goods. 

The answer lo the enquiry into tho efficiency of Indian Foreign 
trade iiuance cannot be otherwise than favourable. 

'2. In every country banking is expected to assist on the develop¬ 
ment of trade as national institution, (a) There is a na'..ural suspicion 
that foreign banks might tend to discriminate against national goods 
or national morchants. The Banking Enquiry has beard much criticism 
in this direction, which has been strongly disputed by the Exchange 
Banks Ihcmselvcs. Wc have, of course, within the short time at our 
disposal not been able to investigate these coinplaijits fully, but we 
have not gained the impression that there is intentional discrimination 
against Indian merchants. It is however not inconceivable I4iat a 
foreign baiik, despite its being thoroughly established in India, is 
sometimes not in as go-jd a po.sitiou to cultivate the Indian customer 
.as j! strictly Indian bank might do. Ad.apt,ation to fhc needs of the 
country served, together with the competition between feroign Ex¬ 
change Banks, seems to have helped to .alleviate this grievance. If the 
Inqicrial Bank would be .also in a position to do foreign exchange 
business it would bo a further .stimul.aut for the Foreign Banks to 
assist the Indian merchants and thereby s.atisfy a widcs))read senti¬ 
ment. The question of removing the legal restviction of the Imperial 
Bank has been alluded to by the experts in reviewing commercial bank¬ 
ing. It i.s to l>e hoped that the early establishment of a Reserve Bank 
wiM enable the Imperial Bank to enter this business. In addition 
Joint Stock Banks can establish foreign connections, useful to their 
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'Clients, without building up a full busin'ess of foreign exchange. (6) 
From the nationaT point of view it may be urged that banking in the 
hands of foreign firms does not give as much employment to Indians 
as would be the case with purely Indian banks. Apparently the num¬ 
ber of Indian employees with the foreign banks is increasing, parti¬ 
cularly where the banks extend their activity into the interior. The 
policy is to be encouraged, (c) Another national argument against 
foreign banks is directed against the use of deposits collected in the 
country for outside banking purposes. For India this criticism is 
fiot justified as the Exchange Banks use their^ funds in the normal 
course for the purpose of financing Indian trade and thereby drawing 
considerable seasonal funds from abroad. The exchange risk works 
everywhere in this direction; for India especially the higher rate of 
interest, compared with the countries from which the Exchange Banks 
originate, is a sufficient safeguard. The profits of the Exchange Banks 
leave the country in the form of dividends. They are in payment for 
the employment of foreign capital, which is used by India as by many 
other countries in large amounts and, generally speaking, should be 
rather attracted than discouraged. 

3. There is the criticism that foreign banks by their competition 
render the development of national banking institutions more difficult, 
it can- scarcely be denied that the Exchange Banks because of their 
resources And experience are strong competitors. It is, however, doubt¬ 
ful whether Indian banks could replace the foreign banks considering 
the large capital and international connections of the latter. The 
financing of foreign trade is essentially international. Foreign trade 
is co-operation between tv/o countries, the exporting and the import¬ 
ing. A considerable proportion of the foreign trade of India ^yill 
always be a foreign affair and correspondingly of the banking service. 

Under the aspects as outlined the experts arrive at the conclusion 
that the benefit which the' trade of the country derives from the 
existence of the Exchange Banks largely exceeds the actual and senti¬ 
mental disadvantages. The country has the resources of some of the 
strongest institutions of the world at its disposal for a form of inter¬ 
national finance which requires strong capital and connections. There 
is no reason why the foreign banks, from the very reason of their 
existence and under the pressure of competition, should not be interest¬ 
ed in developing the country’s trade whether in India or elsewhere. The 
experts recommend, however, to the Exchanne Banks that the fullest 
consideration should be given to Indian sentiment which is in no way 
unnatural. They recommend that all possible business with Indian 
firms should be cultivated and the employment of as large a propor¬ 
tion of an Indian staff as is compatible with business principles in 

field which requires international education and experience. 

The experts do not recommend that the competitive argument 
■against the Exchange Banks should be allowed to influence the deci- 
■sions of the committee. The facilities granted by the Exchange banks 
•are far too valuable for the trade and thereby for the development of 
the country to dispense with them or to curtail their activity. 

From this general view the experts cannot recommend those 
measures which have been suggested to the Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee about regulation of banking with special regards to the Ex¬ 
change,Banks. Their opinion on the principal suggestions put forward 
is the following:—■ 

(1) The experts do not advocate a system of licence. It may, under 
.-safeguards be'acceptable to the existing Exchange Banks, as it may 
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serve the exclusion of further competition by forei^ banks. The 
experts do not for the present recommend any restriction on ^ch 
competition. The country should enjoy all the banking facilities which 
are, or can be made, available. They are, however, under the im- 
pression that there is no need for further foreign banking facilities 
in the near future. The licensing system might be desirable if banks 
of insufficient capital or standing were working in the country or 
were likely to do so; as it is, it seems unnecessary. 

(2) Limitation with regard to taking deposits seems unnecessary 
because the exchange banks according to the figures submitted by the 
Secretary do not attract an undue percentage of private deposits. 
There has been practically no change in the respective shares of the 
Imperial Bank, Joint Stock Banks and Exchange Banks from 1910 to 
1928 according to the Secretary’s summary. Interference with the Ex¬ 
change Banks of Indian deposits would curtail the banking facilities 
of the country for the reasons outlined by Mr. MacDonald quoted in 
the Secretary’s summary, page 41. Special tax on deposits would be 
an act of official discrimination to be deprecated on general grounds; 
in any case it would possibly be ineffe.?tivc. 

(3) A compalsovy formation of rupee companies for the Indian 
business of the Exchange Banks would have no practical effect with 
the exception of creating a Board of Directors in India. The rupee 
capital of the new company would of course be smaller than the 
present one of the mother institution. To give the Indian depositor 
the first charge on the Indian assets is not compatible with inter¬ 
national law and would result in a shrinking of the outside resources 
of the Banks which are now at the disposal of Indian business. 

(4) The Exchange Banks have been criticised for imposing non- 
Indian Insurance on Indian merchants for imports and exports serving 
as security for credit facilities from the Exchange Banks. Legislative 
measures are considered by the experts as impracticable. A bank must 
be able to decide about the security for advances against goods, and 
interference will tend to reduce facilities. But the experts reconi- 
mend that the Exchange Banks in this matter should give full consi¬ 
deration to the need for the progressive development of Indian business 
and should deal with Indian Insurance in a sympathetic manner. 

(d) An Advisory Council of each Exchange Bank in India may be 
useful for the b.anks, but is likely to attract important merchants to 
such Councils. This might prove to be to the disadvantage of other 
banks. 

(6) Fuller statements of the Exchange Banks a^ut their Indian 
business than at present would probably be prescribed by a Reserve 
Bank which in other countries organise the regular publications of 
banks on a common basis which is now lacking. 

(7) Finally, the suggestion of establishing a special Indian Foreign 
Exchange Bank, requiring a large share-capital, might prove to be 
more in competition with the Joint Stock Banks and the Imperial 
Bank than with Exchange Banks. This institution would in practice 

•'■not be able to concentrate on foreign exchange business and would have 
to encroach upon the field of other Indian Banks. The experts see^po 
objection to a new Indian bank of such a nature coming into exig¬ 
ence with private initiative and capital, but deprecate state-aid fOjr 
eueh purpose. 
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ENCLOSURE IV. 

The Money Market in India. 

According to the unanimous opinion of all who have expressed’ 
their views on the subject, the Indian money market shows several 
defects. It cannot be compared with the highly developed money 
markets in western countries. 

As a matter of fact, two money markets exist in India, the Central 
Money-Market and the Bazaar Money-Market. They have their own 
agencies and different rates of interest without sufficient co-ordination. 

The Central money-market is to a large extent dominated by the 
iGovernment, which controls the currency and exercises a decisive in¬ 
fluence on the bank-rate. 

The control of currency and of credit in India is in the hands of 
two distinct authorities, the Central Covernmeut and the Imperial 
Bank. This sy.stem results in a serious lack of elasticity and stability 
of monetary conditions; the fact that the annual ran.gc of interest 
rates in India is wider than in other eonntrie.s proves the defects of 
the present system. A range of 3 per cent is e|uiie ordinary in India, 
and this must have :i detrimental effect on (he economic life of the 
country. 

It seems to have been accepted as an axiom that .seasonal monelary 
stringency is inevitable .and that tiii.s stringency must bring about 
such wide ranges of interest rales as are e.vperienced. 

In our opinion this conception is wrong. It i.s one of the tasks of 
a properly niaiiagod and well organised Reserve ]!ank to tide over 
busy periods when money is in strong demand witliout unduly raising 
the iiank-rate. The absence of a mechaiiir.m, which by expanding 
credit can meet the seasonal demand for money, is mainly I’esponsible 
for the variations in the bank rate. 

Tn this respect the position of the Imperial Bank ought to be consi¬ 
dered. This, the largest and most important bank in India, is a 
bybi'id iii.stitution. It is the (Government banker and in connection 
herewith its task is limilcd by law. The most important restriction 
consi.st.s in its being shut out from foreign exibange business. The 
hank acts r.s the bankers’ bank without having the right to issue bank 
notes as the currency is controlled by the Government. This results 
in the Government praidically dominating the bank-rate and the 
money-market. 

Thu restrictions imposed on the Bank’s activities do not prevent 
it from being the strongest commercial hank in the country. 

This dii.al position of the Imperial Bank has several detrimental 
conseciuence.s. As stated already, the control of currency and the inland 
credit giving are in the hands of two distinct authorities. 

The Imperial Bank ha.s no concern with the international position 
of the monetary unit of the country. It has some of the privileges of a 
Re.servm Bank, having the free use of Government babancc.s and acting 
as the Bankers’ Bank, but it does not perform the task of a Reserve 
Bank. Being primarily and mainly a commercial bank and having no 
res]30iisil)ility for the supply of eiirrenc.v, it has no inducement to 
carry such strong ca; h reserves during the slack season that it is in 
a position to tide over stringency of money during the tmsy season 
without unduly raising the bank-rate. 
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It invests large amounts (at the present moment about 57 per cent 
■of its credits to toe business life of the country) in Government secur¬ 
ities whilst tmde and industry have to pay high interest rates as a 
result of the bank rate being raised. If a Reserve Bank existed in 
India. c( would lio the L.ask of that bank to keep during the slack sea^n 
the cover in gold and gold securities of its sight liabilities at a high 
percentage of 50 per cent more in order to lie .strong enough to increase 
its credits during the busy so.asoa and accommodate business af a 
moderate rate of interest. 

The Imperial Bank uses as safeguard the emergency currency which 
it is entitled to borrow—to a maximum of 12 crores—from the Govern¬ 
ment if and in so far as its cash reserve is insufficient to expand its 
credits. It relies upon this safeguard and can therefore keep its own 
cash reserve at a comparatively low level. No loan, however, may 
linden the present regulations, iic made until the Bank rate rises to 
d i.-i' cent, widisc the entire amount outstanding at any time bears 
interests at Bank rate subject to a minimum limit of 0 per cent for 
the first four crores and of 7 per, cent for the subsequent eight crores. 
The Rc.servo Bank would have no Government help to fall back upon 
but would have to rely upon its own reserves and thus be compelled 
to keep sufficient free reserves for supplying the country with the 
currency needed daring the crop-moving season. 

By way of illustration it may be mentioned that on the 31st of 
March 1930 the liabilities of the Reserve Bank under the Bill of 1928 
would have been about 217 crores. The minimum cover in gold and 
gold securities would have been 40 per cent or nearly 87 crores. The 
Government would have had to transfer gold and gold securities to 
the Bank to an amount of .50 per cent or 108?2 crores, so that even 
without having increased Ibis percentage of 50 per cent during the 
slack season, the Bank could have accommodated the counT-ry with 
currency to an amount of 2 . 1 x 21 .^ or 53^ crores before the minimuni' 
cover woiud hav e been reach’-’d. Assuming that no action to raise the 
bank-rate would have been deemed necessary before the cover in gold 
and gold securities would have decrea.sed to 45 per cent, the Bank 
could have issued emergency currency to an amount of 25 crores. 

No criticism whatever is meant by the above against the action of 
the Tinjiei ia] Bank. On the contrary, we are of opinion that the Bank 
fulfils its task in an admirable w'ay and that its shareholders would 
liavo v.i'll-foundod re.asons for complaint if the Banks’ management 
followed the policy of a real Reserve Bank. It is the system, not the 
Bank’s policy, that is wrong, and the sooner this system is changed 
and the Re.sevve Bank constituted, the better it will bo for the country 
and its banking organisation. 

As is well known, the Government of India prepared a Bill to 
establish a gold standard curreney and to constitute a Reserve Bank. 
This Bill, however, has not been pa.ssed into law. 

ir r thii’k it onr of the princinaf flutics of the Central Banking 
'Enqnirn Coimvittrr, to recommend that a Itcxerve Bank should he 
estahlrdied in India as snon nx possible and that this institution 
should be free from political influence. 

The main tasks of the Reserve Bank would be: — 

ia) To keep the currency of the country at par with gold, in 
any case at a value between the upper and the lower gold 
point. 
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(6) To control as far as possiV>lc the credit situation and the- 
rate of interest at which shoi •-term credit will he aviiilahle 
for trade and industry. 

In regard to the first task, the proMsions of the hill may be deemed 
satisfactory, in addition to the ohliaation to buy inid sell gold and 
gold exchange, the hank will he allowed to piirchas(> from and sell to 
scheduled hanks and persons upin ov'd luj the Unm-d of Din-cioi h of 
th<i Banl: the currencies of such .gold standard countries as niaj' he 
specified in this respect bj' the Cioveriior-Gcneral in Council, and bills 
of exchange (including treasury bills) drawn in or on any place in 
any such country and maturing within ninety days from the date of 
such purchase ; and to keep balances with banks in sncli countries. 

Moreover the bank will be entitled; 

To purchase and sell sccuritie.s maturing within five j'cars froiU 
the date of such purchase, of the Government of any gold standard 
country as mentioned aliovo; 

To open an account with and .act as .agent or corre.spondent of any 
other bank which is the ju'iucipal currency authority of a .gold sland- 
ard country under Ih'* law for the time being in force in that country 
or any of the federal Reserve .Tlarik.s in the T.'^nilecl States of .Invu’ica. 

These provisions will cnaide the Ueserve l.iank to build up .a strong 
position in foreign exchange and foreign seeuvities whioli tlie luink 
can sell if, and so far ns neccss.ary, to strengtheu the intcrnatianal 
value of the Rupee, 

The stipulations in the- Bill with regard to the second task seem to 
ii.s less satisfactory. We refer to the Bank’s iniluence on the inland 
credit situation and on the rate, of interest at which short-term credit 
will he av.ailahle for tr.arle and industry. 

With exceptions, which will be mentionerl hero,after, the inland 
credit giving husines.s of the Bank will in geuernl be confined to: — 

The purchase, sale and rediscount of hills of rxchange and promis¬ 
sory notes, dr,awn and p.ayahle in India and arising out of hona fide 
commercial or trade transactions hearing two or more good si,gna- 
tuves. one of vdii./h in'/7 7ie that of a, :>rliedidrd hnril\ and maturing 
within ninety days from the date of siK-h i)nvoljase or rediseou.n!. 

The making of loans and advances, repayahle on demand or on the 
expiry of fixed periods not exceeding ninety days against the seenrity 
of :— 

Stocks, funds and securities (other than inimnval)le property) in 
which a trustee is authorised to invest; Gold coin or Hiillion, or docn- 
nieiits of title to the same; 

Such bills of exchange and promis.sovy notes ,a,s a’'e eligible for 
purchase or rediscount by the bank. 

It follows from the almve that apart from tlie loans nr advances 
ag.ainst securities and gold coin or hnllion, the Reserve Bank’s busi¬ 
ness -.vill depend on the demands for credit by the so-called “Scheduled 
Banks”. The term “Scheduled Bank” means a hank included in the 
Fii'st Schedule to the Bill. 



The following exceptions to this rule are allowed 

(m) Tor the purpose of financing seasoiial agricultural opera¬ 
tions or the mavkoLiiig of crops, bills of exchange and 
promissory notes of not more than six months' maturity, 
may be purchased or rediscounted to a limited exteiit. 
which liear as one of the signatures that of a J'rorinrial 
Co-opemtii-c lianh instead of that of a scheduled Bank; 


(/y) During the first five years loans and advances may be made 
against promissory notes of any scheduled bank or a 
i'litfini'iiil Co-upcrutive Ihuilc, supported, by documents 
evidcimiiig title to goods which have been transferred, 
assigned, hypothecated or pjledged to an5’ such bank as 
security for a cash credit granted for homi jidr comrner- 
ci:.! or trade transactions, or for the purpose of financing 
sc'isoaa] agricultr.ral operations or the marketing of crops; 


(c) When, in the ojiiaioii of the Boaid of Directors of the 
LSauk, it is necessary or expedient that such action should 
i'O taken in the inievosts of liTdian trade or commerce, or 
for the purpose of enabling the hank to perform any of 
its functions, the batik may purchase, sell or discount any 
bills of cxcbatige or promissory notes drawn and payable 
in India iind arising out of bonn commercial or trade 
truusactions, biNiriug tv.'O or more good signatures and 
maturing within ninety days. 

The question arises whether these provisions will enable the 
Reserve B.ank to e.xorcise full influence on the internal interest rate 
and to prevent undue increase of that rate during the busy season. 
We doubt whether this w'ill he the case. 

In the fii'.st plac'c, attenfiou may be drawm to the fact that no w^ell- 
dcveloped and extensivo bili-inarket exists in India and that it w-ill 
take years before such a market can be created. As the experience 
with regard to t!ic loans from the Paper Currency Department to the 
Imperial Bank has shown, the amount of trade bills which are avail¬ 
able. as securities for these loans is insufficient. N’otwithstanding the 
efforts of the Imperi.al Bank to create bills against its outstanding 
ci'cdil.s. it was often impossible to borrow, within the limit of the 
maximum of crores, the rnor.oy that was wanted to meet the season¬ 
al d-'iiKind. As compared with loans and cash credits, the inland bills 
disro’inicd and imrchased form only a small item among the assets of 
the Imperial Bank. It seems, therefore, very likely that the Reserve- 
Bar.k, in so fur ••is its busiim'-s is limited to the purchase and discount 
of bills and pi-omisrory note; .arising out of fyoan fule. commercial and 
trade transactions and bearing two or more good signatures, will not 
I'C ."bb" to provide the country on the basis of such bills and pro-notes 
v.ivh sufTicient a<nn)modatien to tide over the periods of strong 
d('nmn.:I for mmiey. 


In the see.'jiid place, it ought to be emphasised that the position of 
the scheduled I'.anks under the hill will he so strong that it is not in¬ 
conceivable, that they will, much more than the Rc.serve Bank, decide 
upon the level of the interest r.atc. During the slack season the posi¬ 
tion will l)c th.'it there will hardly he any business for the Reserve 
Bank lo do, whilst on the other hand in the busy season, as soon as the 
seliednled hanks will have to apply to the Reserve Bank for credit 
help, they will probably raise their rates. The result will be that 
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iluctuations in the interest rate, as result from the present system, will 
■continue. 

These considevations hriiiff us to the conclusion that the. Jxeserve 
Bank should he given, the opportunity of making loans and cdvuiuus 
on the security of movable goods, vure.s and nieirhufidise besides the 
'evarchonse warrants or zcarefiousc ■recedpt.s re.prcstnLiug the same. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it may be .added that the llcserve IJaiik 
need not necessarily avail itself of this op])ortunity to a large cxtciif. 
the mere fact that the opportunity exists will cniihle the Bank to 
exercise a strong influence on tlie level of the rate of interest. 

In this connection we would point out the follov/iug coosidcratious, 
which form the introduction to the further measures which, in our 
'opinion, should be taken with regard to tlie money market in India. 

As stated above, no elastic and well provided bill-market e.vists in 
India. This is the result, not of lack of organisation, but maiti-.y of 
tho fact that for the time being the fundauieutal conditions for such 
a bill-market are lacking. We need not go into details in legard to 
this subject, since it is generally agreed upon that it will take time 
before these conditions will be fulfilled. We must face the facts, and 
.since the facts in this respect are that preparatory work of several 
years will be needed to educate tho finaneial and business community 
of India in order to make it ripe for a real and highly developed bili- 
market, we must try to achieve our aim in a way which will meet tho 
present conditions of the country. 

This method is in our opinion to develop, e.xLend and improve, as far 
and as soon as possible, the system of credit giving against the security 
of movable goods, especially of the products of the country. As long 
as credit instruments, which are based on pcr.sonal standing, confi¬ 
dence and knowledge are not available to such an extent as is necessary 
to finance business and trade, the deficiency must be filled up by basing 
the credit system on the security of valuable and liquid assets as bonds, 
shares and movable goods. This has been the e.xpericnce in (ither 
countries. As a striking example, we may point to the Dutch Ea.sc 
Indies, where no money market and no inland bills c.xist. With a few 
exceptions the whole inland credit-system in that country of both the 
Reserve Bank (Java Bank) and Commercial hanks is based ca the 
making of loans and advance.s against the security of stocks and funds, 
goods, wares and morchnndise, coin and bullion, besides the warehouse 
warrants or w.Tvchouse receipts represenling the same. Moreover, the 
commercial banks grant, credits to sound plantations during the crop 
growing time against security of the crops. 

It follows that the Java Bank does not act as a bankers’ b.'pik in 
the strict sense of the word. This would be utterly impossible under 
the prevailing conditions since the bank would be unable to e.xcrcise 
any influence on the intere.st rate in the country and would be com¬ 
pelled to restrict its ta.sk to that of an e.\cliaiige h.ank without l>eing 
ab'e to co-ordinate its foreign exchange business and its inlaml credit 
giving. 

Under the present .system, the Java Bank is in a position to .stimu¬ 
late inland trade, to provide cheap credit, which results in better 
prices for the products of the countr.v, to expand its credits in order 
to tide over periods of stringency or to restrict its credits in order to 
strengthen the international position of the currency. This system 
works most sati.sfactorily becnu.se it suits the conditions of the country 
and the stage of development of its population and its business life. 
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It is not artificially built up on the example of foreign countries 'where 
■circumstances are quite different. It has grown gradually in the 
course of the century, during which the Java Bank acts as the bank 
of issue of the Dutch East Indies. The interest rate for short term 
credit is moderate—at present to 5 per cent—and this rate is usually 
maintained at the s.ame level during the busy season. 

2’his survey leads to the conclusion, that considerable imyrovement 
of the credit situation, and the money-market in India can only under 
present conditions be achieved by improving and extending, as far and 
<t4' soon as possible, the storage and warehousing of goods in order to 
enlarge the basis of the credit system. 

It seems premature at the present stage of our work to enter into 
details. If our view might be accepted, a scheme could be devised in 
connection with the needs of the marketing system, since both credit 
system and marketing are involved. 

The ultimate aim would be, in our opinion, to cover the country 
with a widespread network of warehouses or godowns, adapted as 
much as possible to the requirements of the various parts of the 
country; the establishment and management of these warehouses 
should, as far as possible, be in the hands of one big private company 
with agencies in a gradually growing number of marketing places. The 
warehousing system should Be linked to the railway system; arrange¬ 
ments should be made for grading the produtts stored in the ware¬ 
houses according to their quality. 

The warehouse receipts issued by the company would be negotiable 
instruments of title which can safely be accepted by banks and bankers 
as collateral for credits. 

If such an organised and well managed system of warehousing 
could be established, an instrument would be created which suits the 
needs of the country better than under present circumstances the bill 
■of exchange or promissory note can do; these instruments would form 
media between the different parts of the present credit and banking 
'organisation; they would enable the Reserve bank to make its policy 
with regard to inland-credits effective and to tide over periods of 
stringency in the money-market. 

The great problem in respect of the money-market under present 
conditions in India is to create an instrument which is acceptable to 
all parts oi the banking organisation, which is not exclusively depen¬ 
dent on the standing and respectability of the borrowers, which re¬ 
presents a real value In non-perishable, readily saleable, goods. This 
can only be achieved by establishing a warehouse system as adtrocated 
above, and therefore the forces of Government and business life in 
India should be concentrated on the construction and development of 
■such a system. 

Apart from this aim, measures to stimulate and extend the use of 
bills ought to he ronsidered. As stated in several reports, the use of 
Mnddati Hundis has diminished in the course of time. Considerable 
•difference of opinion on the causes of this phenomenon exists. 

As such reasons are mentioned:— 

the development of the cash-credit system which is said to have un¬ 
favourably influenced the use of bills; 

the reluctance of banks to discount these^ bills as freely as before, 
without the reasons for this reluctance having been mentioned; and 

the high stamp duty. 
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However this may be, it seems of greater importance to devise- 
remedies than to enter into discussions on historical development. 

It ought to be emphasised at the outset that genuine trade-bills as 
would be eligible for purchase or rediscount by the Reserve Bank, can 
only be created if producers and traders are prepared to sell on credit. 
The distinction between, trade-bills and finance-bills is of the greatest 
importance, and the information which we gathered seems to point at 
great difficulties experienced by purchasers of bills in endeavouring 
to distinguish between these two classe.s of paper. 

The establishment of the Reserve Bank must also in this respect I)c 
considered the first and fundamental measure for gradual improve¬ 
ment and extension. The published rate of the Reserve Bank should 
be the discount rate for genuine first class trade bills and loans even 
against Government securities should have to pay a somewhat higher 
rate. The popularity of the. bill of exchange or Innuli would I)e 
increased since an inducement for trade and banking would he created 
to foster the hill-market. 

The stamp duty on usance bills should be reduced if the contention- 
that the duty is excessive -wmuld prove to be correct; uniformity of 
this duty for all parts of India should be advocated. 

The importance of furthering the issue of vernaculars and of the- 
standardization of that use has already been emphasised in the memo¬ 
randum on commercial banks. 

All these means may be useful, but it must be realised that consi¬ 
derable improvement can only be achieved if and m so far as on the 
one hand the existing prejudice against the rediscounting of bills. 
could be removed and, on the other hand, the necessary educational 
work meets with success. 

The prejudice seems to exist with the indigenous bankers and also 
with joint-stock banks. They regard it as a sign of weakness to redis¬ 
count their bills. We think it hardly conceivable that their prejudice 
could last a long time after the constitution of the Reserve Bank. The 
fact that even me Imperial Bank will avail itself of the rediscounting 
facilities of the Reserve Bank will, in all probability, dispel the preju¬ 
dice. 

The educational work will certainly take a much longer time. This 
work must aim at creating the knowledge and confidence which in 
western countries, especially in England, are the foundations of the 
bill-market. This knowledge and confidence are lacking with regard 
to the genuine character of the bill and the financial standing of the 
signatories to the bill. It seems to us that the initiative to improve 
this situation must be taken by those who are in the position to create 
bills and who want to sell or discount these bills. They, the producers 
and traders, mu.st come to the conviction that they serve their own 
interests by disclosing their real financial position to their banks. If 
they act in accordance with this conviction and an inducement, as 
advocated above, is created by the Reserve Bank for the use of bills, a 
gradually growing number of first class trade bills -will come forward. 
The Reserve Bank and the commercial banks will then, in due course, 
have to decide whether a further step should be taken by raising the 
interests on cash-credits in current-account to a higher level than the 
ratfe for such credits for a fixed period of two months. 

Perhaps the most important, but at the same time the most diffi¬ 
cult. measure would be to extend the working sphere or in any ease to 
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improve the banking standing of those who may be considered as the 
original operations in the hundi market, the indigenous bankers. 

Not much is known of this class of the banking community, but it 
cannot be doubted that their work in financing agriculture, internal 
trade and small industries is of great value to the interest of the 
country. 

With regard to the position of this class of businessmen, it must be 
concluded that in several parts of India their position is weakened as 
a result of the spread of more modern banking methods. 

It has been experienced in most countries that the influence and the 
woi'king sphere of the private banker has diminished as the commer¬ 
cial banks penetrate into the country. This natural course of events 
will continue in India, but it will spread over many years to come and 
it seems not unlikely that, even apart from the influence of the pre.sent 
world crisis, the process will be slackened. It may be pointed out in 
this respect that after the Reserve Bank will have been started and the 
Imperial Bank will be converted into a purely commercial bank, the 
Government will not any longer have the opportunity of compelling 
this bank to establish new branches in places where no fully remunera¬ 
tive business can be found. The number of places which offer the pos¬ 
sibility of remunerative business for branch banking will grow very 
gradually. 

All things taken together, it must be expected that the country for 
its banking accommodation will need the indigenous bankers during a 
great many years and such the more since a part of the large field, 
which is covered now by the money-lenders, may in future be opened 
to the indigenous bankers. 

We think it, therefore, of the greatest importance for both the 
general interest and the indigenous bankers to strengthen the position 
and to raise the standard of these bankers. This can only be done with 
the co-operation of themselves. They will have to adjust their posi¬ 
tion to the changed circumstances and they will have to decide upon 
the direction which they want to follow. 

The first requirement would be that a clear distinction be made- 
between their banking business on the one hand and their trade and 
other activities on the other side. They can either give up their trad¬ 
ing and other occupations than banking, or they can give up their 
banking. A third possibility the transformation of their trade-depart¬ 
ment or their banking-department or both into separate companies in 
the form either of a joint-stock company or a Kommandit-com\i!>.ny — 
has already been discussed. 

We are not in favour of compulsory measures with regard to the 
indigenous bankers. They should establish or reform their own asso¬ 
ciations, which would have to make regulations with regard to rates of 
interest, publication of balance-sheets and profit and loss-accounts, 
proper book-keeping and auditing, and in general have to take all 
those steps which seem appropriate to raise the standing and improve 
the banking methods of their members. 

A close contact should be established between these associations and 
the Reserve bank in order to enable the latter to influence the policy 
of the former in the interest of their members and of banking in 
general. 

The membership of an association as we have in view would greatly 
raise the standard of the indigenous bankers and would inspire the 
public with confidence to entrust their money to these bankers. This 
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undoubtedly would develop the banking habit, attract deposits and 
reduce any hoarded capital. 

If these lines could be followed, and if the individual indigenous 
bankers are prepared to disclose their financial position to the banks 
with which they do their business, it may be expected that the condi¬ 
tions for an extension of the hill-market will be created. Their know¬ 
ledge of local conditions and of the trade transactions, which must 
form the basis of good bills, the confidence which their signature on 
the bill will inspire, will induce commercial banks to discount their bills 
more freely than at present. They will be the agency through 
which the financial transactions of inland trade may be moulded to a 
higher degree than at present in the form of bills. T^ey will thus 
provide the banking community with a gradually growing number of 
indigenous bills, which may be rediscounted by the commercial banks 
and eventually by the Reserve Bank, whilst we think it advisable that 
the Reserve Bank should establish direct relations with and grant 
rediscount facilities to those indigenous bankers who have complied 
with the desiderata already explained and whose financial position 
satisfies the Bank’s requirements. 

In the above no mention has been made of the introduction of 
rupee bills in connection with the import trade of India, At the 
present stage we consider the improvement of the inland bill and 
money-market as the fundamental and primary problem. This prob¬ 
lem must be solved before progress to an appreciable extent can be 
•expected in the use of rupee bills for settling foreign trade transac¬ 
tions. The question, as to in what currency the bill will be drawn in, 
forms part of the conditions which have to be agreed upon by buyers 
and sellers. It needs no comment that they will try to find the cheap- 
•est solution. Under normal circumstances the currency of that country 
will be preferred where the lowest rate of interest prevails and the 
money and bill-market is so well developed that no doubt can exist 
about discount facilities being available at any time during the 
currency of the bill. These conditions are lacking in India. As long 
as this is the case, trade and industry will be hampered and the cost 
of imported goods raised by enforcing sellers of foreign goods to draw 
rupee bills. 
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ENCLOSURE V. 

Banking Rkqdlation. 

The existing banking regulations are embodied in the Indian Joint 
Stock Companies Act which governs Indian Joint Stock Companies 
ill general and moreover contains some special provisions with regard 
to banks. 

In the first place, therefore, the question arises whether this system 
improved and amplified as far as necessary should be maintained or 
a Special Bank Act should be created. We would prefer the first solu¬ 
tion which is simpler and can in our opinion meet all requirements. 
It should be emphasized that too many legal restrictions will hamper 
the useful sphere of activity of banks and may thereby make them 
unpopular. 

In the second place, it may be pointed out that no banking regu¬ 
lations can prevent unsound management, losses and failures. The 
full responsibility ought therefore to be left with the management and 
the Board of Directors and no measures should be taken which would 
weaken that responsibility. 

The Articles of Association which form the constitution of a bank’s 
business ought to be framed with great care in order to prevent as far 
as possible abuses and activities which are outside the scope of 
sound banking. It is suggested that the Registrar of the Joint Stock 
Companies should scrutinise these Articles of Association with great 
care. If he finds that they do not contain satisfactory safeguards or 
if they allow business other than banking, he should refuse registra¬ 
tion until they have been properly amended. The Registrar should 
be given the necessary powers to act accordingly. Share-holders of 
the existing companies also should examine their Articles of Associa¬ 
tion with a view to ensure that they are on a proper basis. 

The experts place great importance on the necessity of sound audit¬ 
ing but they do not consider that any special form of Government 
inspection would serve a useful purpose or be any greater safeguard 
than the present system of auditing by authorised accountants. If it is 
felt that some of the existing firms of accountants are not sufficiently 
reliable to be entrusted with the work of auditing the accounts of a 
bank, then some form of regulation based on the Canadian System may 
be adopted (a paper on the Canadian System is appended). The experts 
feel. V’'i"’evcr. that the strenethening of the Companies Act with regard 
to auditing, so that the Auditors must make a report and be responsible 
for its accuracy, is all that is required. 

Finally, we feel that the Reserve Bank will be able through its 
position and aided by a Bankers’ Association to so influence the policy 
of other banks that detailed legal restrictions will be unnecessary. 

Of the suggestions made to the Central Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, two appear to call for special comment;— 

(i) the question of the Exchange Banks, and 

(ii) the definition of the word “bank” or “banker.” 

(i) The position of the Exchange Banks has already been fully dis¬ 
cussed under Finance of Foreign trade. 

(ii) The definition of the term “bank” or “banker” is well nigh im¬ 
possible in India. It could not be made without excluding many firms 
or individuals, who are at present doing a considerable portion of 
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the financing of the country. If such a definition were made by law, 
it might well damage the credit of these, cause public alarm and there¬ 
by impair the trade of the Nation. Such definition therefore should 
not be attempted. It is proposed, however, that the term “Member of 
the Central Bankers’ Association’ be invented. Every bank or indi¬ 
genous banker whose bills the Reserve Bank decides to accept should 
have the right to use this title provided they undertake to abide by 
the rules of the Association. 

The objects of this proposal are:— 

(i) To invent a new title, the prestige of which is well worth 
having without in any way damaging on existing institution, 

(ii) To encourage Indigenous Bankers to adopt modern method.'. 

(iii) To enhance from the outset the power of the Reserve Bank mid 
to make it impossible for business jealousy to prevent any eligible firm 
from attaining the right of joining in the Central Banking Associa¬ 
tion. 

The other proposals which have been placed before the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee may be divided into five separate 
groups:— 

(i) Those which would hamper free competition and the deve¬ 

lopment of banking and which ought not to be adopted. 

(ii) Those which should be adofited and which nece.ssitate 

amendments in the Indian Joint Stock Companies Act. 

(iii) Those which are relative to the subjects that ought to be 

left to the control of the Board of Directors and the super¬ 
vision of Auditors. 

(iv) Those which ought to be met by the Articles of Association 

and the supervision of the Registrar of the Joint Stock 

Companies before registration. 

(v) Those lying w'ithin the purview of the Reserve Bank. 

We deal hereafter only with the last four groups. 

Proposal)! which necessitate amendments in the Indian Joint Stock 

Companies Act, 

(а) The Act* should give the powers of the Registrar to refuse the 
registration of banks whose Articles of Association are not in accord¬ 
ance with the law; 

(б) these Articles must prohibit other activities than banking; 

(c) the Articles of Association shall contain provisions in con¬ 
formity with the respective proposals mentioned hereafter (see pro¬ 
posals which ought to be met by the Articles of Association) ; 

(d) The authorised capital of a bank should not be more than 
double the subscribed capital; the paid-up capital should not be less 
than 50 per cent of the subscribed capital ; 

(e) A provision should be inserted with regard to auditing on lines 
similar to clause 5 of section 55 of the Dominion of Canada Act of 
1923. No remuneration of auditors should he valid unless fixed at a 
general meeting of the share-holders; 

(f) A provision should be made by which auditors and officers of 
the bank would be rendered liable for omission to state material facts 
in their reports and in the presentation of the accounts of the bank; 



(р) Protection of banks against frauds in connection witt Trust 
•receipts; any such fraud should be made a criminal oSence; 

(h) Articles of Association of all Joint Stock Companies should be 
published in the official Qazette. 

(i) The law ghould permit a temporary moratorium on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Reserve Bank to prevent compulsory and too rapid 
liquidation of a bank, which is in difficulties; 

Provision for the appointment of a committee of inspection cn 
the lines of the English Companies Act, 1929, in the case of the liqui¬ 
dation of a bank; 

(k) In the case of compulsory liquidation safeguards should be 
given to the creditors on the lines of the English Companies Act. 
Compulsory liquidation should be under the supervision of the district 
court. The power to order transfer of winding up proceedings from 
one province to another should be given to the Governor-General in 
Council on the recommend.ation of the Reserve Bank. The question 
of the costs of liquidation should be dealt with by the courts and 
delinquent directors or officers of the bank should be prosecuted at 
public expenses. 

(?) Directors and Auditors shall be liable for negligence in discharge 
of their duties. 

Propomh' rclotivr to mhjerts that might to hr left to the control of the 
Board of Directors and the supervision of Auditors. 

(a) Provision for adequate reserves. 

(61 The form of the balance sheet and tn-ofit and loss account. 

(с) Loans to a limited company, a director of which is also a 
director of the bank or to a limited company in which any of the banks’ 
directors are members of the managing agents’ firm. 

{d) Valuation of investments and doubtful or bad debts. 

Proposals which ought to be met bij the Articles of Association, 

(а) Prohibition to advance any loan on the security of the bank’s 
•own shares. 

(б) Limitation of loans granted to managers, staff and directors. 

(c) Proper regulation of the allocation of profits. 

(d) Provisions in order to enable share holders to inspect the 
balance sheet and profit and loss account and to take efiective action 
at the general meetings. 

(c) Time within whlcli the annual general meeting must be held 
after the close of the financial year. 

(/) Voting power of managers or other officers of the bank, the 
period of validity of a proxy, and the voting power of individual 
share-holders. 

(g) Decision on the validity of every vote tendered at the polls 
and time within which objections to the legality of a vote should be 
raised. 

(h) Restriction of the power of a bank’s directors to refuse to 
register shares. 

(i) Provision with regard to voluntary liquidation of the bank and 
the appointment of liquidator.s. 

Proposals lying within the purview of the Reserve Bank’s task. 

(а) Monthly statements of liabilities and assets and the form of 
these statements. 

(б) Advice and co-operation in cases of amalgamation or re-con¬ 
struction of banks which are in difficulties. 
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ANNEXURE I. 

It is suggested that, to begin with, Indian Banking should be- 
organised into three voluntary associations; — 

1. The Indian Joint Stock Banks’ Association, 

2. The Exchange Banks’ Association, and 

3. The Indigenous Bankers’ Association. 

Each of these Associations should endeavour to form rules for their 
respective members so as to make their practice more efficient and as 
far as possible identical within their own Association. 

As an apex of these there should be the Central Bankers’ Associa¬ 
tion ; the members of this would be all the members of the other three 
who had developed sufficiently for the Reserve Bank to feel justified; 
in discounting their bills. The Committee of this Association would 
not only make rules for its own members but would also give advice to 
the Subsidiary Associations in every way it thought useful. It is to be- 
hoped that through this co-ordinating influence it may eventually be- 
possible to merge all the Associations into the Central Banking Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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ANNEXURE II. 

Audit Regulation in Canada. 

1. Thosse gualified to audit. —The affairs of all Canadian. Banks- 
mu.st be audited by two persons residing in Canada, each one of whom 
must have been an accountant for at least six years preceding the- 
taking up of his appointment and he must also bn a member in good 
standing of an institute or association of accountants incorporated 
under authority of the legislature of any province of Canada. 

2. Lists of Auditors, —A list must be furnished to the Minister of 
Finance and also to the Canadian Bankers’ Association by each such, 
incorporated institution of accountants of all members of their corpo¬ 
ration in good standing whose names are entitled to be included 
therein as determined by the provisions of the above section and such 
list must bo certified under their corporate seals. 

3. Selection of Auditors.—'The Minister of Finance may select from 
such list the persons any one of whom shall be eligible to be ap¬ 
pointed an auditor of a bank, but if the Minister does not make a. 
selection all the persons on the list shall be eligible. 

4. Publication of List. —The Minister shall cause to be inserted in 
the Canada Gazette a public notice giving the names of persons so 
selected. 

5. Appointment of Auditors, —Share-holders shall at each annual 
general meeting appoint two persons, not members of the same firm, 
whose names are included in the last published list to audit the affairs 
of the bank, but if the same two persons or members respectively of 
the same two firms have been appointed for two years in succession, 
one such person or one member of one such firm shall not be again 
appointed as auditor during the next two years. 

6. Remuneration of Auditors. —The remuneration of auditors is 
fixed by the share-holders at the time of their appointment and is paid' 
by the bank. 

7. Power of Auditors. —Every auditor shall have a right of access 
to the books and accounts, cash, securities, documents, etc., and .shall 
be entitled to acquire from the directors and officers of the bank such 
information and explanation as may be deemed necessary. 

8. Scope of audit. —The Minister may, from time to time, require 
the auditors of a bank to report to him upon the adequacy of the 
procedure adopted by the bank for the safety of its creditors and' 
shareholders and as to the sufficiency of their own procedure in audit¬ 
ing the affairs of the bank, and the Minister at his discretion may 
enlarge or extend the scope of the audit. 

9. Duty with respect to Directors.—It shall be the duty of the 
auditors to report individually or jointly to the general manager and 
to the directors in writing, any transactions or conditions affecting 
the well-being of the bank which may not be satisfactory to them. 
They shall report specifically to the General Manager* and Directors 
upon any loans exceeding 1 per cent of the paid-up capital which in 
their judgment are inadequately secured. This provision is not to be- 
construed to relieve any director from the proper discharge of his 
duties. The report must be incorporated in the minutes of the 
Directors’ next meeting. 



10. Report by Auditors, —The auditors shall make a report to the 
share-holders on the statement of the affairs of the bank to be submitted 
by the directors at the annual general meeting and this report shall 
state (a) whether they have obtained all the explanations they require, 
(6) whether, in their opinion, the tran-sactions of the bank have been 
within the powers of the bank, (c) whether, in their opinion, the 
statement referred to in the report discloses the true condition of the 
bank, and (d) whether the statement is as shown by the books of the 
bank. 

11. Auditors' Report.—The Auditors’ Report must be attached to 
the statement submitted by the directors to the share-holders and must 
be read before the share-holders in the Annual General Meeting. 

12. Erhployment by Bank. —Any auditor of a bank during his term 
of service or the firm to which he belongs may not undertake any 
employment for, or at the instance of, such bank. 

13. Eligibility, —No person shall be appointed an auditor of a 
bank if he or any member of his firm is a director or officer of such 
bank. 

14. Reports to Ministers. —A copy of all reports made by the audit¬ 
ors to the General Manager and Directors shall be transmitted to the 
Minister by the Auditors at the same time as transmitted to the 
general manager and directors. 


THE CANADIAN RANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

{See. Section 12i of Bank Act). 

The principal functions of the Association include: — 

1. Supervision of Chartered Banks’ note circulation, 

2. Custody and management of Central Gold reserves, 

3. Establishment and control of Bankers’ Clearing Houses, 

4. Promotion generally of interests and efficiency of banks and 

bank officers; Education and training of officers, 

5. The appointment of a Curator to any bank that has failed 

pending the nomination of a Liquidator. No by-law, rule 
or regulation of effect until approved of by Treasury 
Board. 
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ENCLOSURE VI. 

Commercial Banking. 

Conclusion rornm.unicatfd to the foreign banlcing experts. 


1. The figures of deposits for ten years from 1919 to 1928 with the 
various classes of hanks are as under: — 

fin crores of rupees). 




Year. 



Imperial 
BanU of 
India. 

Exchange 

Banks. 

Joint S'took 

Banks. 

19P) 


• • • 



Cs 

74 

(U 

1920 


• « ■ 



78 

7.5 

Ti 

1921 





00 

75 

80 

1922 


• • » 


* 

r *» 

73 

65 

1923 

« 

• • « 



74 

OS 

48 

1924 


• 



77 

71 

65 

192.') 







58 

1920 





74 

72 


1927 





72 

(19 

04 

1928 





71 

7i 

06 


I 

I 


It is not correct to infer from these figures that the banking 

re.sources of India arc limited, for, one has to take into account the 

following factors: — 

(a) The number of principal towns which possess a bank or a 
branch or agency of a bank was only 339 in 1928. It was 185 in 1919. 
it has to be remembered that the number of towns in India is about 

2,300. It IS true that the investigations of the Provincial Banking 

Enquiry Committees indicate that there is little hoarded wealth in the 
country held in precious metals other than investments in ornaments 
and jewellery. But it is obvious that the absence of banking facilities 
at most of tlie urban centres must result in the temporary locking up 
with individual possessors of large sums of money which may be 
required for expenditure later but which, if commercial banks were 
in existence at such centres, would be made available for the develop¬ 
ment of credit facilities, particularly to meet seasonal requirements. 
We have nob overlooked in this connection the existence of indigenous 
bankers, l>ut it appears from the reports of the Provincial Banking 
Ennuiry Committees that it is not the universal practice of these 
bankers at all places in India, to accept deposits from the public. 
Considering the fact that the vast bulk of the people live not in towns 
but in villages, the absence of banking facilities to the people at large 
■becomes all the more noticeable. 
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(6) The deposits with co-operative central banks and banking unions 
on the 30th June 1930 were Es. 18^ crores. Further, in spite of various 
restrictions on investments in the postal savings banks and post office 
cash certificates, the figures of these accounts increased from Rs. 27 
crores in 1921-22 to Rs. 72 crores in 1929-30. These facts together with 
the increase in Government borrowings by short term loans and trea¬ 
sury bills, at any rate, during the last few .years, indicate the existence 
of potential banking resources in India. The committee recognise that 
to the extent that short term loans and Treasury Bills are taken up by 
banks out of deposits, it would not be a separate factor. 

(c) Although no accurate figures of export of capital from India 
are available, it is generally accepted that resources which would 
ordinarily have remained in India have in recent year* a tendency 
to be remitted abroad, and this would partly affect bank deposits. 

(d) The duplication of deposits is very much less at present than 
before, balances of Exchange Banks and joint stock banks with other 
banks and interlending among banks being very much less than 10 years 
ago. The deposit figures of 1928 would, if these balances were ex¬ 
cluded throughout the decennium, show a larger increase during the 
ten yeans period than is apparent. 


(e) The last years of the decennium were years of trade depres¬ 
sion while the earlier years were of the boom period. A statistical 
comparison of the mene figures of total deposits therefore does not 
convey a true idea of the position. We may note in this connection 
the corresponding figures of deposits with the various classes of banks 
mentioned above for the years 1900 and 1910. 

(In crores of ruiioes.) 



Yeor. 


Inaporial 
Bank ('I'hree 
Presidency 
Banks). 

Exchange 

Banks. 

.Toint Sto.’k 
Banks (with, 
capital and 
reserves of 
Ks. 0 lakhs 
and over). 






1900 . 

. 

• 

13 

i 

' 10 

8 

1910 . 

* . 


32 

25 

2 


(/) It may be noted that the capital of indigenous bankers and 
their deposits are not included in the table at the beginning of this 
paragraph as the figures are not available. 

2. It will be a long time before India is provided with a net-work 
of branches of joint stock banks. Partly for this reason and partly 
to utilise the valuable knowledge and resources of the indigenous 
bankers, it is necessary to link up the latter with the Reserve Bank 
and thus strengdihen their present position and increase their ability 
particularly for the purpose of providing banking facilities in areas 
where there is no bank at present, and to classes of population whose 
requirements are not generally catered for by joint stock or co-opei'a- 
tive banks. The exact method of linking the indigenous bankers with 
the Reserve Bank is dealt with separately. 
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3. It is not advisable in the larger interests of the country to 
restrict in any way the branch activities of the banks in India, even 
though it may result in over-banking in certain up-country places and 
in weaker banks, under the stress of competition, offering higher rates 
for deposits and accordingly giving loans at higher rates and increased 
risk. The question of imposing any restrictions on the opening of new 
branches by existing Exchange Banks and of requiring banks in gen¬ 
eral to take out licenses is dealt with separately. 

4. The position of the Imperial Bank of India as the bankers of 
'Government gives it an advantage over the Indian joint stock banks, 
but the competition between these is not at present dangerous, though 
certain witnesses have drawn the attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the competition is keenly felt. There is no competition at present 
in regard to borrowing rates and that in regard to lending rates is 
beneficial to the public. The question whether any special restrictions 
should be imposed on the operations of the Exchange Banks is examin- 
■ed separately. 

5. If banks could not open full-fledged branches as not being warrant¬ 
ed by the business expected, we recommend for their consideration that 
they should open sub-agencies which might develop into branches later. 

6. No obstacles should be put in the way of mergers among smaller 
joint stock banks by stamp duties or taxation, and any existing 
obstacles in this direction should be removed. For example, if an 
amalgamated bank comes under the super-tax law, while the _ old 
individual banks were free, an exemption from super-tax for a limited 
period is recommended. 

7. The question of the control to be imposed on a bank, securing 
a majority ownership of another bank’s shares will be considered in 
the section on Regulation of Banking. 

8. The practice, which joint stock banks and the Imperial Bank are 
cultivating, of giving loans against gold ornaments is of two-fold 
benefit to the country; it introduces banking facilities for borrowing 
and saving to classes of people unaccustomed to the use of banks and 
it saves these classes of the population from the high rates of the 
money-lender. 

9. The extension of banking facilities for borrowing and saving will 
be facilitated by the use of vernacular scripts in the various fields of 
banking. The main scripts are 13 as noted below and each province 
would need 2 to 4 scripts to be recognised. 

1. Assamese; 2. Bengalee; 3. Burmese; 4. Devnagri; 5. Gujerati. 6. 
Gurmukhi; 7. Kanarese; 8. Malayalam; 9. Modi; 10. Sindhi; 11. Tamil; 
12. Telugu; 13. Urdu. 

10. The relations between commercial banks and industries and the 
possibility of developing such relations on the lines of the German 
System are dealt with in the separate memorandum dealing with the 
financial requirements of industries. 

11. Existing commercial banks have invested a relatively large pro¬ 
portion of their resources in Government securities as compared with 
bills, but the position should improve with the passing of the present 
trade depression, the creation of a Reserve Bank and the development 
of a Bill Market in India, 
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12. Bank advance.^ fall under three classe.s (i) advances against 
tangible and saleable security lodged or pledged with the lender; (,ii), 
clean advances against personal credit with a second signature to the 
pro-note; (iii) clean advance against the personal credit of the bor¬ 
rower only. 

In India advances are mostly of classes (i) and (ii) while in western 
countries with highly developed banking systems, advances on class 
(iii) occupy an important place. The difference between the position 
of India and such other countries is due to various reasons. The 
principal reason is the tradition established by the old Presidency 
Banks and later followed by the Imperial Bank of India based on the 
restrictions imposed upon them under ihc Acts governing their opera¬ 
tions. This tradition has been followed by other joint stock I>ank8 
and has been reinforced by the provisions of the Indian Companies 
Act which demands a statement of loans under a separate classification 
showing secured and unsecured advances. The granting of unsecured 
loans on property appraised credit, instead of being regarded as 
ideal banking, is actually reg.arded by the shareholders as making for 
lack of safety for the bank and evidence of unsound banking. 

The other reasons are: — 

(a) the absence of touch and the lack of knowledge resulting 
therefrom between borrowers and lenders in the principal' 
Money Market centres; 

(6) absence of the policy of ‘one man, one bank’ which obtains in 
western countries; 

(c) the practice in India ha.s been materially assisted by, and 
has in its turn fostered, the Managing Agency system; 

id) absence of institutions like ‘Seyds’ and ‘Duns’ for supplying 
information about the financial standing of the banks’ 
customers. 

13. 'We consider that banks in India generally should adopt as far 
as possible a more progressive policy in the matter of granting clean 
advances on the personal credit of borrowers only. In our opinion 
the change will be facilitated by the growth of the practice ‘One man, 
one bank’. 

14. We understand that individual banks at present maintain 
agencies for obtaining information in regard to their customers. The 
problem of pooling this information and organising some system of 
collecting reliable information suited to the needs of Indian customers 
and conforming as much as possible to Indian custom should ba 
studied by the banks and the Bankers’ Association proposed by us. 

15. In Older to open up the field of banking, any existing legal 
hindrances ought to he examined and removed if possible. Please see 
in this connection the chapter on ‘Legislation and Legal Procedure’ in 
the summary of Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees’ Reports. 

16. The system of bank acceptance, which widens the banking faci¬ 
lities offered by commercial banks, especially for purposes where cheap 
and regular three months’ credit is desirable, does not obtain in India. 
The introduction of the system depends for its success on the creation 
of a discount market and a Reserve Bank, as a bank giving its accept¬ 
ances, wants its acceptances to be readily negotiable and to have a Cen¬ 
tral Banking Institution which will be ready in the last resort to dis¬ 
count such acceptances and thus protect the acceptance market and the- 
prestige of the banks giving thein name.s to the acceptances in that 
market. 
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17. There is no co-operation between banks doing commerciai 
business in India (including indigenous bankers) which could improve- 
the standard, eliminate the element of weakness, and foster the combi¬ 
nation of smaller banks to larger units. An Association of all such 
banks should be formed as early as possible to render such co operation 
possible and to represent the interests of such banks at large to other 
institutions including the future Reserve Bank and the iGovernment. 

18. The suggestion that Postal Savings Banks should permit deposits 
being withdrawn by cheques will be seijarately considered but the 
development of any other banking business by these Savings Banks is 
not recommended at this stage as it would make it more difihcult and 
less attractive for joint stock banks to open branches at suitable places. 
It would also interfere with the desirable development of the indigen¬ 
ous bankers and of Co-operative banks. 
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ENCLOSURE VII. 

Financial eequirements of Industries. 

Conclusions cotnmunicaled to the foreign banking experts. 

1. Generally speaking initial block capital for industrial enter¬ 
prises should be put up by private or public subscription. Block 
capital for subsequent improvements and extensions such as is not 
provided out of undivided profits should be provided by increase of 
share capital or by issue of debentures; but pending a favourable 
opportunity for such further issues, commercial banks might be expect¬ 
ed to supply finance for these purposes in the form of temporary ad¬ 
vances provided that adequate security is forthcoming. 

2. Further the ideal arrangement is that industrial enterprises should 
also provide out of their initial capital, the minimum necessary work¬ 
ing capital, the amount of which will depend on the particular facts 
connected with each industrial enterprise and that any extra require¬ 
ments for working capital might be met by short-term advances from 
commercial banks which would be entitled to require that the indus¬ 
trial enterprise maintains a safe and proper relation between owned 
and borrowed capital. 

3. Banks in Germany make their advances against the security of 
the block, the liquid assets of the industrial enterprises being left 
unencumbered as security for suppliers of raw material, etc,, to the 
■enterprise. In Canada, banks are prohibited by law from advancing 
against immovable property and advances are secured by liquid 
assets, but banks are allowed to take real estate as additional cover 
•to an existing debt. The practice thus varies from one country to 
■another and no hard and fast rule can be laid down regarding the 
form of security for advances. Industrial concerns in India may 
reasonably be expected to have their working capital supplied by com¬ 
mercial banks, if adequate security to the satisfaction of the banks 
is offered. 

4. Banks in India lend much less on personal security than is 
advanced in other countries. They demand tangible securities or 

■ additional signatures of sureties. 

5. Useful liaison between banks and industry may be created by the 
■appointment of one of the Bank’s Managing Directors, General 
Managers, or Managers as one of the Directors of the industrial con¬ 
cern financed by the bank. Besides the furnishing of periodical 
balance sheets and the representation of a member of the bank manage¬ 
ment on the boards of companies, it is necessary for the establishment 
of an effective liaison that the entire banking business of an industrial 
concern requiring accommodation from a bank carrying on industrial 
finance should be concentrated in the hands of that bank and not split 
among several banks. 

fi. While it is true that the cotton mill industry in certain centres of 
India has depended on the deposits, from the public and its private 
■share capital for its successful gro-wth and development, it is desirable 
that with the co-operation of banks these deposits should be replaced 
by debenture capital as soon as possible. 

V. Both in connection with the above conversion operations 
and the further issue of shares and debentures for extensions and 
improvements, such of the existing commercial banks as are well 
established and carrying on their ordinary banking business 
■on the safest and soundest lines might with some advantage to 
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the industries, follow as far as possible the Gcnnan system. 
Under this system in addition to the ordinary banking business which 
is decidedly the most important department of the German bank, 
there is a department for industrial and similar finance with a limited 
share of the bank’s own resources for carrying on financial transac¬ 
tions arising from time to time in its relations with industrial and 
similar joint-stock companies. The German banks through these de¬ 
partments maKe share and debenture issues for their customers either 
separately or by forming syndicates, but they depend in all cases on 
early sale in the capital market of the share of the issues they have 
taken over. The amount invested for industrial concerns in such stock 
transactions is kept in conservative relation to the share capital and 
reserves of the banks and while it remains more or less stable in the 
■siggregate, its composition is changing as quickly as market conditions 
will allow. 

8. It is possible that the Imperial Bank as soon as the Eeserve 
Bank comes into being may make a start in the above direction and 
give a lead. The bulk of the joint stock banks in India are at present 
not ready for this activity and even the larger ones can only culti¬ 
vate it slowly, with great caution and preferably under strong guid¬ 
ance ns participants in strong syndicates. 

9. The system of Managing Agents in India occupies an important 
place in the organksation of industries. We consider that an attempt 
should be made to make industrial enterprises in India less dependent 
on this system for future development. -Ihe establishment of direct 
friendly rclation.s between industrial companies and commercial banks 
is desirable especially in view of the capital demands that are likely to 
arise in connection with mergers and reconstructions following the 
present economic crisis. 

TO. The appointment of Advisory Committee in banks by the Board 
of Directors is very useful and desirable. 

11. (a) As an exception to what is said in (1) above a Provincial 
Government may in the discharge of its responsibilities for the develop¬ 
ment of industries within its territories, find it necessary to ensure 
the supply of financial facilities to industrial concerns and in such 
cases we recommend the establishment of a Provincial Industrial Cor¬ 
poration working with capital initially or permanently supplied by 
the Provincial (Government. We note thiit five of the Provincial 
Banking Enquiry Committees have recommended the establishment of 
such institutions, and have referred to particular types of industries 
which need financial assistance. Our proposals will cover the case of 
such industries, though they will not be necessarily restricted to them. 

Th is recommendation assumes that the development of industries 
within their territories will he one of the functions which will vest 
in the Provincial Government under the constitution and that there 
will be no undue interference with their borrowing powers from a 
■entral authonity. 

(b) Government should take such portion of the Share capital of 
.he Corporation as cannot be raised by public subscription. 

(c) The share capital may be supplemented by debenture capital 
iot exceeding twice the amount of the share capital at the outset, 
[■here should be no difficulty in raising this proportion of debenture 
apital if the investments of the Corporation are sound. In order 
o attract investment in such debentures, if it is found necessary by 
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Government to offer a guarahteo of interest on the debentures, Gov¬ 
ernment may give limited guarantee, c.g., limited to the first issue 
of debentures, or limited to a certain period of currency of the deben¬ 
ture issue. 

{d) Government may, if necessary, purchase a portion of the deben¬ 
tures until a regular market haa been created for these debentures. 

(e) The industrial Corporation may secure additional resources 
by taking long term deposits from the public, but an immediate begin¬ 
ning in this direction with deposits for less than 2 years is undesir¬ 
able as that might create competition with existing joint-stock bank.s. 
'When long term deposits are taken, the money thus acquired should. 
be lent out for the same period as that of the deposits. 

(/) In cases where Government subscribes to the share or debenture 
capital of the industrial corporation or guarantees interest on its 
debentures, it should be entitled to be represented on the Board of 
Directors during the continuance of such intjljest in. and liability for, 
the concern. 

(gf) Should the Provincial Government so desire, the Government 
Director will be entitled to ask for a reference to the Government if 
he does not agree with the views of the majority in regard to import¬ 
ant matters like increase or reduction of capital, granting of loans in 
any particular cases and appointment of Chief ofiScials. 

(/i) The Committee recommend that bye-Jaws should be framed by 
the Corporation defining the conditions under which financial facili¬ 
ties may Vie granted by it to industrial concerns. When Government 
has an interest in the Corporation, such bye-lawg will require the 
sanction of Government. 

12. When in a province an industrial Corporation has been estab¬ 
lished on the lines contemplated in (11) above Government assistance 
in regard to capital under the State Aid to Industries Act should be 
given through that Corporation. 

13. There are, and will be, certain industries mostly of a national 
or important character the development of which will fall within the 
functions of the Federal or the Central Government and not of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. Further,, Provincial Governments may them¬ 
selves seek in certain other, cases the formation of an All-India Bank 
to secure proper liaison in the matter of finance and a direct connec¬ 
tion with the large spending Departments of the Central Government 
as well as direct co-relation for the industries as a whole with rail¬ 
way rates, customs, stores purchase and other policies of the Central 
Government. As the Central Government will have no territory of 
their own and as the collective benefit from the All-India Corpora¬ 
tion w'ill flow back to the Provinces, the general economic considera¬ 
tions leading to the establishment of such an All-India institution 
may find strength from the support of the Provincial Governments. 
There must, therefore, be cases in which the vehicle of giving the 
financial aid .should preferably he an All-India Industrial Corporation. 
We should like it to be clearly understood that our recommendations 
do not rule out the formation of such an institution when its need is 
established to the satisfiiction of the Feder.al or the Central Legisla¬ 
ture. 

14. Small industries and some cottage industries should be deve¬ 
loped with the aid of co-operative banks. It is not necessary for the 
co-operative banks to have industrial or technical advisers on their 
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permanent staff. A manager with ordinary commonsense should be 
able to carry on and there should be no difficulty in securing valuable 
advice and guidance from the people in charge of large-scale indus¬ 
tries without any cost. iGerman experience in this field is worth 
studying and this might be done by deputing men to go and study the 
problem on the spot as it is not possible to lay down general prin¬ 
ciples in the case of small industries as in the case of large industries. 
Government assistance should be given in connection with propaganda 
and education and there is no objection to Government providing funds 
if the movement grows on a large scale and there is an actual lack of 
funds. 

(This portion may require am’endment as a result of later dis¬ 
cussions with Dr, Friederich). 

16. The hardship caused to industry by the seasonal rise in the 
Imperial Bank of India rate and the remedy therefor as also the 
establishment of investinent trusts are dealt with in the section on 
the Money Market. 
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ENCLOSURE VIII. 

Financino of Foeeign Trade. 

Conclusions communicated to the. foreign hanking experts, 

1. We consider that it is not desirable that the country should be 
dependent on the facilities afforded by non-Indian institutions for the 
financing of foreign trade. 

2. In view of the foregoing statement we recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of at least one new Indian institution for financing the 
foreign trade of India. 

3. Further, in view of the fact that the chances of the successful 
entry and operation of such an institution depending upon private 
initiative and enterprise are meagre, we are of opinion that the said 
institution must exclusively handle the work connected with foreign 
remittances of Government. It is understood that when the Reserve 
Bank is established, the Reserve Bank will take the place of the 
■Controller of Currency in deciding the rate of Government remittance. 

4. The State, should subscribe the share capital of the bank at the 
■start, and 10 years after the establishment of the bank the question 
Gf issuing shares to the public may be reviewed by Government. 

5. The proposed bank should be established in the next two years 
irrespective of the simultaneous establishment of the Reserve Bank. 

8. It has been suggested to ua by witnesses that joint stock banks 
should do exchange business. We consider it desirable that this 
policy should be pursued. This development should assist the natural 
growth of the Indian share in India's foreign trade, both directly 
by the facilities afforded to the customers of these banks and in¬ 
directly by providing a further stimulus to the foreign banks under 
the stress of competition to assist the Indian merchants to a greater 
degree. 

7. In view of the Committee’s provisional conclusion No. 12 under 
the heading “Money Market” the inference follows that there is no 
reason why the State E.xchange Bank, when it is established, should 
not foster^ the introduction of rupee bills for import business. In 
fact, the Exchange Banks ma.v well make efforts immediately in this 
direction provided the importers are prepared to adopt the arrange¬ 
ment. 

8 It is recommended that any bank, Indian, or non-Indian, 
wishing to do banking business in India should be required to take 
out a license from the Reserve Bank, when it is established. This is 
partly necessary in the interests of depositors and partly for giving 
the Reserve Bank some control over the banks operating in the 
country. 

9. It has been urged before the Cortmittee that the opening of new 
branches by the Exchange Banks and the Imperial Bank of India 
iiffeiit the branch banking activities of the other Indian joint stock 
bank'i. The Committee recommend that in order to ensure a well 
ordered development and extension of joint stock banking in the 
country any bank desiring to open a new branch in India should be 
required to obtain the approval of some authority in India, prefer¬ 
ably the Reserve Bank, before doing so. 
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10. Licences should be freely granted to the already established 
banks and it would be the business of the licensing authority to see 
that the provisions of the law and any other conditions specified in 
the licences are complied with. 

11. In addition to periodic statements from Exchange banks along 
with other member banks provided for in the Reserve Bank Bill, 
annu.al statements showing their assets and liabilities relating to their 
Indian businc.ss, as prescribed by the Reserve Bank from time to 
time, should be furnished by the Exchange banks to the Reserve 
Bank as a condition of the grant of licences. Such statements will be 
exhibited by the Exchange Banks along with tho balance sheet at all 
their offices. 

12. The returns to be submitted by the Exchange Banks to the 
Reserve Bank shall be audited in such manner as may be prescribed 
by the Reserve Bank. 

tV./h—Conclusions Nos. 8, 9, 11 and 12 have been included in tho 
conclusions relating to the Regulation of Banking. 
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ENCLOSURE IX. 

Money Market in India. 

Conclusions communicated to the foreign banking experts. 

1. The e.xiating system of control of currency and credit in India 
which is in the hands of Government and the Imperial Bank of 
Ind^i respectively is defective. The Committee are of opinion that 
the control of currency and credit in India should be plac.cd ns soon 
as possible in the hands of a single authority which may be termed 
the Reserve Bank. 

A'.it .—This recommendation has been made on the understanding 
that the Reeerve Bank of the right type would bo created. 

2. The establishment of a Reserve Bank would, by mobilisation of 
bunking and currency reserves in one hand, tend to reduce the charges 
borne by trade for the use of loanable money, other factors remaining 
the same. 

The creation of the Reserve Bunk may be expected to diminish, 
if not remove the existing differences in the rates of the indigenous 
Money Markets and the Money Markets of the Presidency towns 
provided the rediscount and other facilities oSered by it become 
effective and the number of banks and indigenous bankers enjoying 
those facilities are numerous enough for the requirements of the 
country. 

4. It i,s clear that the borrowings of the Government of India in 
recent years have invited criticism in all quarters both in regard to 
the amount, the time and the terms and in regard to their otfect on 
the g.iaerai level of interest rates to the detriment of trade and 
industry and of the development of banking facilities. As it is 
not a part of the function of this Committee to enquire into this 
matter, we abstain from passing judgment in the matter. The Commit¬ 
tee, however, hope, that when ths Reserve Bank is established, Govern¬ 
ment would work in close co-operation with that bank in the matter of 
their borrowing operations (including rates for post office savings 
banks deposits and cash certificates) and that in those circumstances 
there will be no room for adverse criticism of the kind referred to. 

5. The present conception that th seasonal monetary stringency 
in India is inevitable and that this stringency must bring about a widf 
range of interest rates is erroneous and can be traced to the existing 
defective system of control of currency and credit. It will be one o: 
the functions of the Reserve Bank, when it is created, to keep suffi 
cient free reserves at the beginning of the busy season to supply thi 
country with the currency needed during the crop-movinj 
season without the necessity of putting up the interest rate solel; 
on this account. The present system of issue of emergency currenc; 

• under which no issue, is possible except nt stated rates of interns 
has contributed to this unsatisfactory state of affairs. With f.hi 
establishment of the Reserve Bank, the supply of additional currenc; 
against proper account will be automatic, and the question of pena' 
rates of interest would not arise. 
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6. Owin^ to the absence of a well-developed and extensive Bill 
Market in 'India at present, it may not be possible for the Reserve 
Bank to make its inlluence felt without an additional provision 
enabling it to make loans and advances on the security of movable 
goods, wares and merchandise, besides the warehouses'* warrants or 
warehouse receipts representing the same. We recommend that such 
provision should be made, ^Ihe Reserve Bank need not nccessariiV 
avail itself of this provision to a large extent, but the mere fact of 
its existence will give it a strong influence on the level of interest 
rates. 

7. The Reserve Bank should not ordinarily compete with (Com¬ 
mercial banks for profit, but the Reserve Bank ought to be in a posi¬ 
tion to operate in the open market and compete with the Commercial 
banks so as to make its policy effective. 

8. As it will take some time before, a greater use of bills is made 
by iho financial and business community of India,_ it is necessary to 
extend and improve as far and as soon as possible the system of 
giving credit against the security of movable goods, especially the 
products of the country. This will be facilitated by the development 
of warehouses adapted to the requirements of the various parts of the 
coimtv.y. 

0. The following further measures to stimulate the use of bills 
ought to be considered: — 

(а) Stamp duty on bills of exchange should be uniform for all 

parts of India. 

(б) The published rate of the Reserve Bank should be the dis¬ 

count rate for genuine first class trade bills and the rate 
demand loans against authorised securities should be some¬ 
what higher. 

(c) The use of vernaculars and the standardisation of that use 
should be promoted. 

{d) Conditions for extension of the Bill market will be created 
by raising the standard and improving the lianking 
methods of the indigenous bankers whose knowledge of 
local conditions and of the trade conditions which must 
form the basis of good bills, would enable that community 
to provide the commercial banks and the Reserve Bank 
with a gradually growing number of genuine trade bills. 

10. The published rate of the Reserve Bank should be the minimum 
rate at which it is prepared to buy or rediscount first class trade 
bills and promissory notes of member banks and bankers, the Bank 
having full discretion in regard to the rates for its open market 
operations. To stimulate the use of bills the Reserve Bank should use 
its discretion to charge a higher rate for demand loans agpdnst 
authorised securities and it may find it useful to have a larger margin 
between these rates at the outset than will be necessary after the hill 
market has developed. Should the Reserve Bank in the first few 
years at any rate find it necessary to discount the paper of the 
public without bank endorsement it should consider, whether it 
should not charge a higher rate of discount to the public than that 
charged to member banks and bankers. 

•Wherever the word “ warehouse ” is used in this note it includes “ godown.” 
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,V.B—'Trade Bills will include promissory notes arising out of 
b'tna iide or commercial trade transactions bearing two or more good 
signatures’. 

11. Subject to any further discussions on the subject of indigen¬ 
ous bankers in connection with the memorandum on “Rural Finance”, 
the following suggestions are accepted :— 

(o) The Committee are not in favour of any compulsory measures 
in regard to bringing indigenous bankers within the Reserve Bank 
scheme. 

(&) Such of the indigenous bankers as desire to be placed on the 
approved list of the Reserve Bank and become eligible for the recog¬ 
nised financial facilities from that institution up to limits prescribed 
by the latter, should undertake to specify the following conditions; — 

(i) For rediscount facilities under section 17 (2) (a) of the 
Reserve Bank Bill of 1928 such indigenous bankers ns are 
engaged in banking proper should be eligible to be placed 
on the approved list of the Reserve Bank in the same 
manner as joint-stock banks. 

(ii) They should conform to any standard regarding owned 

capital, etc., prescribed for this purpose by the Reserve 
Bank. 

(iii) They should agree to have proper books of accounts kept 

in the usual recognised manner and to have them audited 
annually by one of the recognised auditors. These books 
should also be available to the Reserve Bank for inspection 
and audit. 

12. The introduction of rupee bills in connection with the import 
trade of India primarily depends on the feasibility of an alteration 
of the currency in which the import bills are drawn and this will bo 
dealt with under the head Financing of Foreign Trade. It has been 
urged before us that with an import business on private account of 
Hiiproximately Rs. 230 crores a year, the natural bill market for this 
purpose is India and not outside India. This is particularly justified 
by the fact that at the present time when most of the import' bills are 
being drawn in sterling currency the rate of interest payable by the 
Indian importer (from the date of purchase by the London Bank of 
usance bill on him up to the date of maturity of the bill plat at 
least 18 days for remittance of the proceeds of the draft to London 
by a Demand Draft) is not based on the open market rate of dis¬ 
count in London but on the Bank of England rate with a minimuin 
of six per cent, all through the year. 

13. The words “drawn and” in clause 17 (2) (o.) of the Bill should 
be deleted with a view to widen the scope of the clause so as to include 
rupee import bills when they come into being. The clause as thus 
amended would read as under:— 

“the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions, bearing two or 
more good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, and maturing within ninety days from 
the date of such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of days 
of grace.” 



14. In view of the fact that if indigenous bankers were included 
in the list of scheduled banks, a greater proportion of the igricul- 
tural popul.ation would come within the purview of this clause than 
if the Reserve Bank dealt only with the existing scheduled banks and 
Provincial Co-operative Banks, it is not necessary to suggest any 
change in the limit prescribed under clause 17 (2) (b) of the Bill for 
total value of the agricultural bills discounted or rediscounted. 

15. As regards the period of 6 months for agricultural bills in 
clause 17 (2) (6), the period may be extended, if this is considered 
more suitable to meet the conditions of agriculture in India. 

16. When any securities are is.sued with the guarantee of Govern¬ 
ment both for capital and interest, the question of including them in 
the securities specified in sub-clause (8) of clause 17 of the Bill of 
U>28, should be considered. 

17. The Reserve Bank should be permitted to act as agent for any 
Indian State in the same way as it is empowered to act as agant for 
the Central and Provincial Governments in clause 17 (11). 

18. The words “and the Reserve Fund” should be inserted between 
“share capital” and “of the Bank” in the first proviso to sub-clause 
(14) of clause 17 of the Bill. The proviso as thus amended would 
read as under: — 

“Provided that the total amount of such borrowings shall not 
at any time exceed the amount of the share captial and 
the Reserve Fund of the Bank.” 

19. Omitted. 

20. The words “drawn and” should be deleted from line 10 of 
clause 18 of the Bill, it being the necessary corollary to the amend¬ 
ment previously proposed in regard to sub-clause 2 (o) of clause 17. 
The clause as amended would read as under — 

“When, in the opinion of the Board, it is necessary or expe¬ 
dient that action should be taken under this section in 
the interests of Indian trade or commerce, or for the 
purpose of enabling the Bank to perform any of its func¬ 
tions under this Act, the Bank may, notwithstanding 
any limitation contained in sub-clauses (a) and (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17, purchase, sell or discount any 
bills of exchange or promissory notes payable in India 
and arising out of bona fide commercial or trade transac¬ 
tions, bearing two or more good signatures and matur¬ 
ing within ninety days from the date of such purchase or 
discount, exclusive of days of grace.” 

21. The cost of internal remittance in India is higher than in other 
countries and should be reduced as far as possible with a view to 
bttter utilization of the resources of the country thereby lowering the 
rates of interest generally throughout the country. It is understood 
that in Canada it is done free by banks if the place.s are near to one 
another, say within 300 or 400 miles, but a small charge is made if 
they are far apart; the charge for remittance in Java is only 1 guilder 
for remittance of 1,000 guilders or above irrespective of the amount. 

22. If transfers of money for member banks and bankers were 
made by the Reserve Bank free of cost as a national service, it 
would have a good influence on equalisation of interestr rates through¬ 
out the country. It will perhaps not be possible in the beginning to 
abolish the charge but it might be possible at a later stage. 
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23. The Reserve Bank should have the direction of the Clearing 
Houses in India. 

24. The establishment of investment trusts is a matter for private 
■enterprise and may be looked upon as the possibility, as banking 
and investment habit grows in India. We do not recommend any 
special forms of State assistance to such institutions. 

25. The Reserve Bank, when it is started, will at the outset have 
a very small number of branches and would make use of the 
branches of the Indian Joint-Stock banks including the Imperial 
Bank at other places. 

2i). In order to encourage the opening of branches by joint stock 
banks, the Reserve Bank may place for the first five years with every 
new branch opened by an approved joint stock bank at a centre 
where there are no joint stock banks a deposit of such sum on such 
terms and conditions as it may consider necessary. 
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ENCLOSURE X. 

The Impeuial Bank of India. 

Conclusions communicated to the fore'ign hanking experts. 

1. The Reserve Bank would utilise the Imperial Bank as its agents 
in the country wherever it has not got a branch of its own for such 
period after its establishment until the Board of the Reserve Bank 
were able to make permanent arrangements with the Imperial Bank 
or any other bank. 

5. The restrictions imposed by the present Act on its transacting 
foreign e.Nchange business or other class of business which .are not 
imposed on the operations of Indian joint-stock banks should be 
withdrawn. 

3. Any other matters connected with the Imperial Bank Act will 
be considered by the Committee separately. 
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ENCLOSURE XI. 

Regulation of Banking. 

Conclusions communicated- to the foreign hanhing experts. 

Need for legislation. 

The Committee are not in favour of elaborate banking regulations 
dealing with matters which had best be left to the discretion and 
sens-' of responsibility of the directorate and the management; such 
restriction is at times likely to do more harm than good and hamper 
tlie activities of banks. At the same time the Committee are of 
opinion that the existing provisions in the Indian Companies Act 
governing banking companies are inadequate. Several important 
matters having a vital bearing on questions such as the stability of 
banks, the safety of shareholders and depositors and the proper 
management of banks and the development of banking generally re¬ 
main to he provided for. Some of these matters require aniplilication 
of the existing statutory provisions; some can be met in the case of 
banks to be established in future by suitable provisions in the Memo¬ 
randum and Articles of Association of the different banking com¬ 
panies according to their respective requirements, subject to the 
approval of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies; some might be 
left to the control of Directors and the supervision of Auditors; while 
some would lie within the purview of the Reserve Bank when it is 
established. 
fitntutory Provisions. 

2. There are two ways in which the existing regulations can be 
amplified: — 

(1) by the promulgation of a special Bank Act comprising 

the necessary provisions governing all banking institutions, 

(2) by the amendment and amplification of the Indian Com¬ 

panies Act so as to provide for the additional matters 
which require to be dealt with by legislation. 

3. The majority of the Committee prefer the first alternative. The 
foreign banks operating in India should also bo brought within the 
purview of the Act. 

4. The additional matters which should be provided for by legisla¬ 
tion are as undeij;— 

(1) The Act should lay down (a) that adequate provisions re¬ 

garding the subjects mentioned in paragraph 6 should be 
incorporated in the Memorandum and Articles of Associ¬ 
ation of a company! which wants to make use of the word 
“bank”, or the words “savings bank”, “banking com¬ 
pany”, “banking house”, “banking association” or "bank¬ 
ing institution”, or any word or words of import equiva¬ 
lent thereto in connection with its operations; and that 
(b) an existing concern using any such title should arrange 
to conform to such provisions within five years after the 
Banking Act is passed, failing which registration in its 
existing name would be cancelled. 

N.B .—Penalty for unauthorised use of the title to be considered 
by the Committee later. 

(2) These Articles should prohibit activities other than banking. 

(3) The Act should give powers to the Registrar of Joint Stock 

Companies to refuse the registration of banks the Articles 
of Association of which are not in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. 
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(4) There should be a separate index of the names of members 

of a banking company for ready reference and inspection 
by shareholders, as is provided for by section 96 of the 
(English) Companies Act, 1929, 

(5) The authorised capital of a bank should not be more than 

double the subscribed capital and the paid-up capiital 
should not bo less than 50 per cent, of the subscribed 
capital before commencement of business. It should not 
commence business until its paid-up capital is Us. one 
lakh. 

'6) Auditors and Officers of a bank should bo rendered liable 
for omission to state material facts in their reports and 
in the presentation of the accounts of the bank. 

(V) Any payment to any auditor or any account in addition to the 
amount of remuneration fixed at a general meeting of 
shareholders shall be invalid unless fixed or confirmed by 
the shareholders. 

(8) Provision should be made for a temporary moratorium, on 

the recommendation of the Reserve Bank, with a view to 
preventing compulsory liquidation of a bank which is in 
difficulties. 

(9) Provision should be made for the appointment by the 

creditors of a Committee of Inspection on the lines of 
Section 240 of the English Companies Act, 1929, in the 
case of liquidation of a bank. 

(10) In the case of compulsory liquidation there should be pro¬ 

visions on the lines of the English Companies Act, (Sec¬ 
tions 237-240) for safeguarding the interests of creditors. 

2V,B .—The precise provisions will be settled later. 

(11) Provision prescribing form of Balance Sheet and Profit and 

Loss Account. 

A’.fi.—The question whether the Form prescribed in the Indian 
C'OiTipanies Act is adequate will be considered later. 

(12) Provision that the annual general meeting shall be held 

not later than three months after the close of the year. 

(13) In case of voluntary liquidation of a bank the appointment 

of a liquidator shall be made by or with the approval of 
the Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank. 

(14) Provision requiring institutions doing banking business 

in India to keep a separate register of shares owned by 
non-nationals. 

(15) It is recommended that any bank, Indian or non-Indian, 

wishing to do banking business in India should be re¬ 
quired to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank, when 
it is established. This is partly necessary in the interests 
of depositors and partly for giving the Reserve Bank 
some control over the banks operating in the country. 

(16) It has been urged before the Committee that the opening 

of new branches by the Exchange Banks and the Imperial 
Bank of India affect the branch banking activities of the 
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other Indian joint stock banks. The Committee vecoin- 
mend that in order to ensure a well ordered development 
and extension of joint stock banking in the country any 
bank desiring to open a new branch in India should bo 
required to obtain the approval of some authority in 
India, preferably the Ileserve Rank, before doing so. 

N.B .—Licenses should be freely granted to the already establisliod 
b.anks and it would be the business of the licensing authority to fee, 
that the provisions of the law and any other conditions specified in 
the licenses are complied with. 

(17) In addition to periodic statemen:.s from Exchange banks 

along with other memben banks provided for in the 
Reserve Bank Bill, annual .statements showing their assets 
and liabilities relating to their Indian business, as pre¬ 
scribed by the Reserve B.ank from time to time, should be 
furnished by the Exchange Banks to the Reserve Rank 
as a condition of the grant of licenses. Such statements 
will be exhibited by the Exchange banks along with the 
balance sheet at all their offices. 

(18) The returns to be submitted by the banks to the Reserve 

Bank shall be audited in such manner as may be prescril)- 
ed by the Reserve Bank. 

5. Proposals relative to the following subjects ought to be left to 
the control of the Board of Directors and the supervision of Auditors. 
Attempts to regulate them by legal provisions would tend to take the- 
responsibility oS the shoulders of directors and auditors and share¬ 
holders. 

(1) Provision for adequate reserve. 

N.B. —Three members have asked that the matter be further discus¬ 
sed or that a limit be prescribed to the rate of dividend until the 
Reserve amounted to the whole or a fixed proportion of the subscribed 
capital. 

(2) Loan.s to a limited company, a director of which is also a 

director cf ihe bank or to a liniited company in which 
any of the bank’s directors are members of the managing 
agent’s firm. 

(3) Valuation of investments and provision for bad and doubt¬ 

ful debts. 

N.B. —The question regarding the manner in which the valusition 
should ho shown in the Balance Sheet stands open for consideration. 

C. The following proposals ought to be met by the Articles of 
Association: — 

(1) Prohibition to advance any loan on the security of the 

Bank’s own shares. 

(2) Limitation of loans granted to managers, staff and 

Directors. 

(.3) Proper regulation of the allocation of profits. 

(4) Provision in order to enable shareholders to get the profit 

and loss account together with the balance sheet and pro- 
vi.sion that the report and the balance sheet should be 
posted to shareholders not later than 10 days before the 
day of the meeting. 
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(o) Voting power of managers or other employees of the bank, 
(the Committee are of opinion that the present practice 
in this matter should continue except that such persons 
will not be allowed to hold proxies for the purpose of 
voting on behalf of any shareholders), period of validity 
of a proxy and the voting power of individual share¬ 
holders. 

(6) Validity of votes tendered at the polls and time within 

which objections to the legality of a vote should be raised. 

(7) Restriction of the power of uirectors to refuse to register 

shares. 

7. The Registrar should scrutinise the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association and, if they do not contain adequate safeguards in 
regard to these matters to his satisfaction, he should refuse registra¬ 
tion until they have been properly amended. 


ifatters caminf/ within the purview of the Reserve Bank. 

S. Que.stions, such as jireparation of monthly statements of liabi¬ 
lities and assets and the form of these statements, and amalgamation 
and reconstruction of banks in difficulties, may be dealt with hy the 
Resefve Bank, when it is started. 

Definition of the term 'Bank' or ‘Banker’. 

9. The definition of the term ‘Bank’, or ‘Banker’, has been regard¬ 
ed as well nigh impossible in other countries. It i.s much more so 
in India where a definition cannot be drawn up without excluding 
many firms of indigenous bankers and individuals who do a consider¬ 
able portion of the financing of the country. 

With a view to encouraging indigenous bankers to adopt modern 
methods, it has been suggested that the term ‘Member of the (Central) 
Bankers’ Association’ be invented and that every bank or indigenous 
banker whose bills the Reserve Bank decides to accept should have the- 
right to use this designation provided they undertake to abide by 
the rules of the Association. The Committee approve of this sugges¬ 
tion. 


Special Audit and Inspection. 

10. The Committee do not consider that any special form of Gov¬ 
ernment inspection would serve a useful purpose or be any greater 
safeguard than the present system of auditing by authorised .account¬ 
ants. The provisions of the Bank Act making auditors of a bank 
liable for omission to state material facts in their reports and in the 
presentation of the accounts of a bank, as suggested above, is all that 
is required. 

11. The Committee have not come to any definite conclusion in 
regard to the proposals included in tho attached list B. The Com¬ 
mittee understand that the experts are not in favour of these items 
being included, in the lists of propo.sals classified under four different 
groups in paragraphs 4, 5, 6 and 8 but that they are willing to leave 
it to the Committee to come to any decision in the matter in view 
of the fact that the latter are more cognisant of local conditions tliam 
they are. 
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Statement A. 

1. Protection should be given to banks against frauds in connec¬ 
tion with goods kept in tlie custody of customers on trust receipts 
by making such frauds a criminal offence. 

N.B. —General agreement not arrived at. The matter will be dis¬ 
cussed again. 

2. Directors and Auditors should be made liable for negligence in 
the discharge of their duties. 

3 Compulsory liquidation should be under the supervision of the 
district court. 

4. The Governor General in Council should have the power to 
order, on the recommendation of the Reserve Bank, transfer of 
winding-up proceedings from one province to another, 

5. The question of costs of liquidation should be dealt with by 
the courts and delinquent directors or officers of the bank should bo 
prosecuted at public expense. 

Statement B, 

(1) Provision that the total clean advances made by a Bank or 

its advances against immovable property should not ex¬ 
ceed the paid-up capital. 

(2) Limitation of advances to an individual without security. 

(3) Limitation of the amount of advances to any single indivi¬ 

dual or to any single concern. 

(4) Restrictions on borrowing and prohibition of mortgage of 

uncalled capital, 

(5) Restrictions on investment in immovable property. 

(6) Restrictions on investment in shares and debentures of joint 

stock companies. 

(7) Restrictions as to short term and long term business. 

(8) Prohibition of the Managing Agency System. 

(9) Restriction of the business of co-oiserative banks to co-ope¬ 

rative banking. 

(10) Reservation of the field of agricultural finance for the co¬ 

operative banks, 

(11) Prohibition of a joint stock bank or its branches in towns 

having a population of less than 25,000. 

(12) Provision for licensing all persons (which term includes 

firms and banks) doing banking business, excepting joint 
stock banks incorporated in India and the co-operative 
credit societies. 

(13) (a) Selection of only firms of auditors of long standing ex¬ 

perience for licenses or certificates to act as auditors of 
banks. 

(b) Appointment of two auditors, one by the Directors and the 
other by the shareholders. 
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The Experts have expressed the view that if it is felt that any 
special form of Government inspection would serve a useful ourpose 
or be any greater safeguard .than the present system of auditing by 
authorised accountants and that some of the existing firms of ac¬ 
countants are not sufficiently reliable to be entrusted with the work 
of auditing the accounts of a bank, some form of regulation based on 
the Canadian system, which provides for the selection of auditors by 
the Minister of Finance from a list of persons prepared in .'iccord- 
ance with the provisions of the law, be adopted, vide Section 55 of 
Bank Act of Canada. The Experts feel, however, that the strengthen¬ 
ing of the Companies Act with regard to auditing so that the audi¬ 
tors must make a report and be responsible for its accuracy is all 
that is required. 

(14) Provision enabling auditors to publish instances of 

window-dressing in a schedule attached to the balance 
sheet. 

(15) Provision requiring auditors to bring to notice all irre¬ 

gularities discovered by them. 

(16) Provision to give right to auditors to make any report 

they like and to attend and speak at all meetings of the 
Bank. 

(17) Provision to authorise auditors to pay surprise visits for 
the examination of bank accounts. 

(18) Prohibition to make advances to the bank’s auditors either 

jointly with other persons or severally at short or long 
term with or without security. 

(19) Prohibiting directors of a bank to vote as shareholders or 

to solicit proxies for the appointment or removal of 
auditors. 

(20) Provision requiring that returns of up-country Dranches 

of banks should bo certified by qualified local auditors. 

(21) Amendment of tlie form of auditors’ certificate. 

(22) Vesting of the power of investigation in the Controller of 

Banks, whose appointment has been suggeste.d. 

(23) Authorising shareholders of a bank holding 1/lOth (and 

not l/5th as required under section 138 of the tndian 
Companies Act) of the shares issued by a bank to apply 
to the local Government for the investigation of its 
affairs by inspectors. 

(24) Deletion of the clause requiring applicants for inspection 

to give security of payment of the cost of the enquiry, 
or in the alternative, reduction of the amount of security 
retjuired. 

(25) Authorising the Controller of Banks to prosecute any 

persons connected with the bank, who may bo criminally 
liable. 

(26) Provision that the expenses of enquiry shall be borne by 

the state if it results in prosecution and in other cases 
by the Bank, unless the Controller directs otherwise. 
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<2V) Compelling a bank and its ofiicerB to put its afiairs on a 
satisfactory basis, should it be found necessary as a result 
of enquiry. 

(28) Prohibition against the director of a bank acting as a 

director of another bank. 

(29) Provision requiring that a director of a bank should not 

be related to the Managing Director or the Manager of 
the Bank. 

(30) Disqualifications for the office of director of a bank. 

(31) Prohibition against the director of a bank acting as its 

liquidator. 

(32) Removal of a director from office. 

(33) Retirement of directors. 

(34) Prohibition against a director resigning before the statu¬ 

tory meeting and provision requiring a director’s presence 
at the meeting to give such explanation as may be required 
of him. 

(35) Voting power of directors for the appointment, removal 

or re-appointment of Chairman, Directors, or auditors 
of a bank. 

(36) Restriction on the Chairman of the Board of Directors 

acting in that capacity for more than three years without 
re-election by the Company at a general meeting. 

(37) Provision requiring directors to submit to the share holders 

such statements of affairs as they may require. 

(38) Provision requiring inclusion of certain particulars in the 

Directors’ Report. 

(39) Provision requiring that every institution doing banking 

business in India should have a majority of Indian 
Directors, 

(40) Provision requiring a minimum standard of qualifications 

for the Manager of a Bank. 

(41) Provision requiring that the name of the Manager should 

be shown conspicuously. 

(42) Provision requiring that the terra of the Managing Direc¬ 
tor or a Director should not exceed a stated period with¬ 
out re appointment by the shareholders at a general 
meeting. 

(43) Prohibition to pay to Managers or Managing Directors 

certain percentages of annual profits as part of their re¬ 
muneration. 

(44) Power to depositors to elect their own representatives on 

the Board of Directors. 

(46) Provision enabling a shareholder to obtain inspection of 
minutes of proceedings of general meetings or to get copies 
of extracts. 
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'(■16) Provision compelling the management of the bank to send 
copies of minutes of meetings to its shareholders, 114. 

(47) Provision confining the Bankers’ lien to partly paid shares 

only. 

(48) Proposal to create a kind of Bankers mortgages with cer- 

t.aiii concessions. 

(49) Provision requiring a banking company to file, with the 

Registrar of each Province where it has branches parti¬ 
culars of its mortgages and changes, etc. 

(50) Prohibiting share hawking. 

(51) Prohibition of bank transfers of shares. 

(52) Prescribing a time limit within which transfers should be 

registered. 

(53) Provision requiring that a bank should furnish copies cf 

its Memorandum and Articles of Association to any mere, 
her of the public on payment of a prescribed fee. 

(54) Provision requiring that copies of contracts disclosed in 
the prospectus of a banking company should be filed with 
the Registrar. 

(55) Names of the different joint stock companies in which the 

directors of a bank hold similar offices should be clearly 
indicated in the register of directors. 

(56) There should be a provision enabling shareholders not only 

to inspect the register of members but also to take copies 
or extracts. This would involve amendment of Section 
36 of the Indian Companies Act. 

(57) Creation of an office of Registrar of Banks. 

(58) Prohibiting the opening of a new branch by any hanking 

institution in India without the permission of the Central 
Banking Authority and provision requiring information 
regarding closing of branches. 

(59) Provision requiring the permission of the Central Banking 

Authority for opening saving.s banks, 

(60) Prohibition of amalgamation of banking institutions with¬ 

out the permission of the Central Banking Institution. 

,(61) Prohibition to acquire controlling interest in banking 
institutions without the disclosure of such information to 
the Central Banking Authority. 

(62) Prohibition against any party, firm,- institution, or company 

operating through a foreign country acquiring cnutrolling 
intcicst in any institution doing banking business in this 
country. 

(63) Special safeguards for protecting the interests of depositors 

and other Indian creditors in the event of winding up 
of non-Indian banks. 

(64) Proposal th,at depositors of small amounts may be given 

protection and prcferencs by law. 
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(65) Provision to the effect that a certificate should be obtained 

from the Advocate General or from the Registrar of Com¬ 
panies before anybody takes criminal proceedings against 
a banking company. 

(66) Amendment of Clause VI of Section 126 of the Indian Com¬ 

panies Act, under which an application may be filed for 
the winding up of a company “if the court is of opinion 
that it is just and equitable that the Company should be 
wound up”, so as to exclude banks and other credit insti¬ 
tutions from the operation of the section. 

(07) Vi^ith a view to preventing bear raids every seller of a 
bank’s shares should be required to give the actual number 
of shares at the time he sells them. 

(68) Whether form F of the Balance Sheet prescribed by^ the 
Indian Companies Act should not be amended so as not to 
require banks to show separately dcbts*iti respect of which 
the bank is fully secured and those for which it holds no 
security other than the debtor’s personal security, a.s 
such a provision is believed to affect a bank’s policy in 
regard to uiiseeiired advances. 
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ENCLOSUEE XIT. 

Financinq the Cubrent Needs of Agriculture. 

About 230 million people or 73 per cent of India’s population (ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1921) are supported by agriculture. It is the 
first source of India s economic life. In our opinion its future develop¬ 
ment to a large extent depends on the creation of prosperous agricul¬ 
ture. A large percentage of the Indian cultivators are at present deeply 
in debt. There are many reasons for this. The principal question with 
which we have to deal is how to supply cheap and suitable credit to 
■them in order to finance their activities and improve their conditions. 

The supply of cheap credit, even credit without interest, is only of 
advantage to the agriculturist if production is, or can be made, profit¬ 
able and his indebtedness decreased. Cheap credit alone ^ill not 
produce sound agriculture in India. The social and economic condi¬ 
tions of the cultivator are—according to our information—so un¬ 
favourable that it is difficult for him to obtain a net profit and so to 
get rid of his debts. That is the main reason why the question of 
financing Indian agriculture is a difficult problem. 

Some of the unfavourable conditions may be mentioned here: 

1. Uncertainty concerning most .f^ops in parts of India owing 

to drought conditions. 

2. System of land tenure. 

(rt) Prevailing tenancy system. 

(b) Small size of holdings and their fragmentation. 

(c) Insufficient legal protection of the tenants with regard 

to terms of lease. 

(d) Joint family system. 

.3. Inefficient marketing of produce. 

4. Illiteracy. 

An energetic agrarian policy of reform is necessary for the pur¬ 
pose of creating profitable agriculture under, modern conditions. Un¬ 
less this is brought about credit will remain weak and in consequence 
the command of cheap money beyond the power of the ryot. Govern¬ 
ment have undoubtedly dona good work for agriculturists with regard 
to consolidation of holdings and irrigation of land by canals and sink¬ 
ing wells. Nevertheless the field of activity in this direction is still 
very large, even apart from the area which is still available for the 
purpose of creating further settlements. 

The chief agencies for loans to agriculturists have been: — 

(a) Money-lenders (both professional and non-professional, in¬ 
cluding landowners, merchants, traders and other casual 
money-lenders.) 

(h) Co-operative Credit Societies. 

(c) Government (takavis). 

(d) Commercial banks and bankers. 

Our task is to examine the most suitable agencies. We have to bear 
in mind the special features of agricultural requirements as compared 
with industry, commerce and trade. The period for turning over 
invested worlting capital in agriculture is longer than is usually the 



case in commerce. Agriculture also requires a relatively high fixed 
capital (compared with the working cajjital) to be sunk fou long 
periods, for instance in: — 

(а) Land Improvements (irrigation and wells). 

(б) Purchase of Land. 

While working capital for agriculture is required for at least a 
period of 0 months to one year, capital for land improvement and 
purchase has to be invested for an indefinite period of years. 

A repayment of the invested capital can only be made according to 
the net profits obtained from the investments. Credit agencies for 
agriculture have to accommodate themselves to its special require¬ 
ments. Fixed credits for long-term loans to agriculture cannot theie- 
forc be a field of activity for commtrcial banks. It is only the supply 
of short-term credits for linaiicnig the current needs of agriculture 
which is suitable for Commercial Banking. 

On the other hand, commercial banks can only in their own 
interest deal with more .substantial iieople than most agriculturists in 
India are and must I'eali.se their money advanced in a shorter time 
than the average agriculturist is able to comply with. Witli regard 
to thi.s divergence between commercial l)anking and agricultural credit 
it is difficult to see how under Indian conditions commercial banking 
cun develop lianking relations to any appreciable extent direct with 
the cultivators. 

The vioneij-letulers (professional and non-professional) have up to 
now boon the chief agency for financing the Indian agriculturist. 
They have undoubtedly rendered a valuable service to agriculture. On 
the other hand they charge rcl.atively high rates of interests, especially 
from those people who cannot give any substantial security,' in otlier 
wordis, from the poorest and weakest people. It may be conceded 
that these high rates are equivalent to the risks run by the Icndei’K and 
loans are not usually being advanced on grounds of genoro.sity or 
philanthrophy, hut for making profits. Wc are however of (he opinion 
that it is urgently necessary to protect the agriculturists against 
usiirioins money-lenders. We do not think that the aim can he achieved 
hy strengthening the “Usurious Loans Act of 19TS.” 

The best weapon against the usurious dealing of money-lenders is 
undoubtedly the <:o-oprrotire rnovt nit nt, both credit and marketing. 
The experience of other countries, cspeeinlly in Germany, prove this. 
The iGovcrnments of the provinces in British India have been making 
the utmost endeavour to expand the work of co-opnratinii in their 
respective Provinces for the last 25 years. 'Notwithstanding the efforts 
made in British Indio, only about 15 million (rcople or on an 
avj-rage 6 per cent, of the total population of about 247 inilliont 
people have up to now been touched by the raove.inent. All possible endea¬ 
vour .should he made to make the co-oj)erative movement more efficient. 
Co-operative credit societies are clecidedly the most suitable credit agen¬ 
cies for financing the current needs of the agriculturists. This has 
been the .most useful and successful woi'k of the co-operative move¬ 
ment, in many European countries and especially so in Germany. The 
special structure of the co-operative organisation based on self-help 
enables it to provide, rclativelv cheap short-term working capital. It 


t Census cif 1921. 
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is a fundamental principle of the co-operative credit business to procure 
the requisite means by collecting call and fixed deposits from tnembers 
and non-members. The accumulation of share capital and reserves is of 
the greatest importance for the financing activitity of a co-operative 
society, but it can only play a second part with regard to the limited 
means of the members. It is diie to this that the co-operative credit 
societies are not able to supply to a large extent long-term credits to 
agriculturists. It may therefore be said that it is necessary for the 
Indian co-operMtive credit movement to draw its fullest attention to 
the development of slioi t-torin credits, i.e., the supply of working capi¬ 
tal. llusincss on a larger scale in long-term credits makes it impos- 
silile for the society to finance current credit needs and to repay 
promptly deposits when required. 

Long-term, credit to agriculture for land improvement, purchase 
of land, etc., requires special institutions. We shall deal with this 
in a sp( 5 ciil paper. Here it may be stated that co-operative credit 
societies which collect deposits are not suitable agencies for the sup¬ 
ply of long-term moitgagc credits. It is therclorc wrong to expect 
that co-operative credit societies can discharge to a great extent the old 
debts of the agiicnltnrisls due to the money-lenders. 

It will be a task of the ba.nking institutions for long term credits 
to consider the possibility of taking over old debts of landowners and 
thus enabling them to repay their debts v.-ithin a reasonable period. 
It is only through efficient mortgage hanks that the problem of dis¬ 
charging the Jiidian agriculturists’ old debts will be solved and only 
under the above-mentioned condition that the agricultural production 
ia or can be made profitable. 

What hutj to be done to make the co-operative credit movement more 
efficient for its principal task of supplying cheap working capital. 
In this respect we have to make the following main proposals refer¬ 
ring to the various defeels of the co-operative system stated in the 
Provincial reports. 

1. i’l ivau g local iUCicff.'-.s.—(1). The first fundamental principle of co¬ 
operation is r.elj-he.lp. All possible endeavours should therefore be 
made ibioughoni India to make the local society a self-supporting 
institution, more or less independent o^ the credit of the central banks. 
The local society sliould make every effort to collect all free money 
available in its district of activity. Thrift has to be induced and 
promoted mainly by educ.-ition. The local society has as in other 
countries to become the “savings and loan’’ bank for the village, the 
balancing centre for demand and supply of money. Uj) to now the 
primary societies are in nearly all provinces, with the exception of 
the .Uomhay Presidency almost e.xelusively only agencies for the dis¬ 
tribution of money supplied by the Central and Provincial Banks. 
That is an unsound position. By good management and through 
audit preventing failure of co-operative credit societies confidence will 
be inspired and investors will be induced to deposit their spare money 
with these societies. \ reasonable rate of interest allowed on deposits 
especially on savings, will promote the saving habit. With regard to 
primary societies, we are of opinion that low debit rates of interest 
can only in course of time be obtained by starting with relatively high 
credit rates. In this respect-we suggest that members should on 
principle receive a somewhat higher rate of interest on deposits than 
non-members. This will induce many people who now lend out money 
to deposit it with a .solvent credit society so' that the debit and credit 
rates can automatically be low'ered .according to the increasing supply 
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of money. It is wnong in our opinion to start with low credit rates 
in order to get low debit rates. Low credit rates will maintain the 
money-lending business of individuals possessing money. Wt are not 
in favour of the policy of Co-operative Departments of Provincial 
Governments standardizing the rates of interest for deposits and 
credits in the credit societies throughout the whole province. This 
may hamper the activity with regard to the deposit business. 

(2) More ftlf-ndininistration- and self-responsibility for the local 
society according to the co-operative idea. 

(«) Wo propose to give the Managing Committee (consisting of 5 
or 6 people) more powen with regard to the Management. Fixing 
credits for each member should not be a matter of the “General 
Meeting” but of the Managing Committoe in accordance with a special 
“Supervising Board” consisting of 3-6 people. A special task of 
the General Metting shall in this respect be: — 

(oa) To fix the maximum credit limit up to which credit may bo 
granted to members in so far as good securities are procured 
and the character of the applicant is satisfactory. 

{bh) To sanction credits to members of the Managing Committee 
and the “Supervising Board”. 

(6) It shall he laid down in the Co-operative Societies Act and 
the By-laws that the members of the Managing Committee and “Super¬ 
vising Board” are jointly and severally responsible for credits grant¬ 
ed without the requisite care. 

(c) A “Supervising Board” with the task of supervising the 
management shall be prescribed by the co-operative law. A special 
task of this Board shall be to fix credits and examine securities in 
consultation with the Managing Committee. This Board would he 
of the greatest importance for urban societies with a bigger number of 
members. 

((f) Every possible endeavour should be made by the Co-operative 
Department or by the undermentioned “Auditing Unions” to get a 
well trained Secretary and Treasurer for each society. They shall 
receive a fee according to their work. The experience in other 
countries of employing school-masters and retired officials in these 
capacities has been very satisfactory. 

(3) Membership must not be confined: 

(«) To a special creed, caste or calling, to agriculturists or a 
special class of them. Artisans, small traders, retired 
officials, etc., may be included. 

{!>) To a certain maximum number of people (Bengal 560, Bombay 
100). The creation of credit societies with less than 25 
members cannot, however, be advocated. 

(4) Greater elasticity of credit. 

((() We think it necessary that credit limits and the requisite securities 
should be fixed for each member requiring credit—at once at the begin- 
iiig of a new busine.ss year. In case of real need money should be 
advanced within the fixed credit limits and according to the means 
of the society. Loans should not be given in one lump, but successive¬ 
ly according to the needs of the debtor. Granting credits on current 
account and cheque transactions may be- introduced in advanced 
societies. 
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(i) Kepayraent of credits should not be restricted to the same 
period for all debtors but should be fixed according to the special 
needs of the members. The period of repayment of short-term credits 
should not under any consideration exceed 2 years. 

(c) The Managing Committee and Supervising Board must be 
allowed to lend out repaid money to members without asking the 
Central Bank. 

(d) Every co-operative credit society with deposits has to keep a 
reasonable cash balance with a Centra) Co-operative Rank or should 
always have line of credit with it for repayment of depo.sits. 

(5) A Co-operative Society has to be free of politics. (See Madras 
tioport, i)age 162.) 

II.— Central Co-operative Banks. 

The Central Banks should be the balancing centres for the primary 
co-operative credit societies and the financing institutions for other 
kincls of societies (for ijistariee, supply and marketing societies) in so 
far, a.s financing cannot be done by primary local societies. In order 
to make the Central Banks efilcient for this task we propose— 

(1) Exclusion of nidividual members with the exception of the 
Managers of Central Banks who have to become members. This pro¬ 
posal will suggest that; no credits shall be granted to individuals. 

(2) Limited lialiility with a “Reserve liability” of about 5—10 
times the share. No share undor—say Rs. 300. 

(3) The working sphere of a Central Bank should be neither too 
small nor too large. The ideal would be one Central Bank for each 
political district. Long distances and bad means of communication 
may, however, make it necessary that more than one Central Bank 
should be established in that area. Consideration, however, might be 
given to the possibility of establishing sub-offices or branches under 
such conditions in preference to starting other Central Banks. If it 
can be aAmided we are not in favour of starting several Central Banks 
in a political district. 

(4) All money transactions with primary societies should be done 
and credits should be gr.inted on current account, in order to speed 
up the activity between the primary societies and the Central Banks. 
Dealing in cheques and clearing instead of ready money should be 
promoted. 

(.6) Top balancing has to be done with a Provincial Co-operative 
Bank. 

(6) The M-nnagement of a Centr.al Bank should be in accordance 
Avith bu.sine.s.slike ,nnd co-operative principles. Managers of the best 
character, well trained in banking and co-operation are essential. 

(7) The .ioiiit inferests of the Central Ranks of a Province should 
be promoted by eoinmon meetings held several times a year. 

ITT.— Provinci.al Co-operative Banks. 

(1) These shall be the Apex. Banks for the co-operative movement 
of a Provinee. They have to link up the general money market and 
commercial banking Avith co-operative banking. 

For this reason, under normal ininlitions, fhey should not deal 
with primary credit societies (to be found in the.Bombay Presidency) 
but only with Central Banks. 
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(2) Wc are iu fa.vour ol the establishment of a Provincial Bank for 
the United Provinces. 

(3) We are not iu favour of Provincia’/ Co-operative Banks being 
established under the Co-operative Societies Act with regard to the 
liability of primary societies and Central Banks to the Provincial 
Banks. The failure of a Provincial Bank under such conditions might 
very seriously affect if not indeed destroy the whole co-operative move¬ 
ment in a Province. Provincial Batiks should therefore be transformed 
into registered institutions with the liiiancial participation of the 
Provinces. This suggestion is based on the experience in Germany. 

(4) An Apex Bank for the co-operative credit movement has to 
be iiiaiiagod on ordiuaiy busiucss principles with this proviso that 
the husiness has to be accominodutcd to the special requireinents of 
CO operation. 

(3) We are against co-operative Apex Bank.s’ advancing loans to 
X.nnd Mortgage Banks for long feim mortgage credit. Wc cannot 
ap 2 ivove the issue of mortgage debentures as is done in Bombay, 
Madras and the Punj.ah. 

(G) It is a special task of the Provincial Banks to develop facilities 
for the uansfer of money on hehalf of the co-operative movement 
(clearing sj'stein). 

(7) AVe sec no need to start an “All-India Co operative Bank”. 

IV.— Auuit Of Co-ori:amvE Sociiixiiis. 

It is of the greatest imporlaneo to have a thorough audit in order 
to prevent bad management and cmbezzlcnient, and to make the co¬ 
operative work so efficient as to inspire the confidence of the investing 
public. The audit prescribed by the Co-oiDevutivo Societies Act, 1012, 
has up to now, as a rule been effected by Govcriunent Officials. There 
are, however, exceptions—iu the Punjab for instance the audit i.s 
being performed by oflicials of the 'Punjab Co-oper,ative Union Ltd., 
under control of Goverument odicers. With, regard to lack of auditing 
(Government staff in Bengal “irian.y .societies were audited by the 
supervising staff of the Centtail Bunks” (Bengal Kei^ort, page 152). in 
some Provinces sioecial .s-u/'cr/u'yfnj/ Unions have been formed, as for 
instance in Bombay and Madras, In other Provinces lor in.stance 
Bengal—referred to aiiove—Contrai Bank.s are supervising the affiliat¬ 
ed co-operative societies. Seve.ral reiiorts cxpres.s the opinion that 
the legal audit of co-operative societies has not been- efficient enough. 
Reasons have been indicated. As .a serious drawback must indeed be 
considered the frequent change of Registr.ar.s responsible for the 
audit and of other high Government officials in charge of the co¬ 
operative movement. An efficient Govornm''ntal audit would require 
that the Provincial Governments keep a. special staff well trained in 
co-operation, the different activities of the. various kinds of co-opera- 
tiv'e societies, in hook keeping and in audit. The, pnfu'.tion of a Pro- 
finritrJ Periinfrar sdiouhl he fJied only hy ofprinla iretj trained and 
experienced in rn-nperation. Considering these points and the effi¬ 
ciency of the auditing system of Auditing Unions of European 
countries lilce Germany, Austria, ete.. wc suggest that Provincial 
Gov('rnments should form speci.al Auditing T'nions for each political 
'District with at least, say 500 co-operative societies—otherwise one 
Union for 2 Districts—and join all District Unions of a Province to 
an apex Provincial Union. 



The Auditing Unions in the countries referred to above are regis¬ 
tered associations formed by the co-operative societies, central and 
primary, credit and other kinds of societies within the working district 
of the Union. These Unions w'ith the purpose of effecting the “legal" 
audit of the affiliated co-operative societies have to be licensed by the 
Government. The latter shall bo informed of and are always allowed 
to attend the General Meetings of the auditing Unions. The license 
conferred on a union can be withdrawn by the Government in case 
that union docs not discharge its duties with regard to auditing tiie 
affiliated co-operative societies. There is, however, no interference in 
the management of such a union. It combines in its activities both 
audit and supervision of the societie.s, training a special staff for 
this purpose and all w'ork connecting with promoting co-operation. 

Taking into consideration the special conditions of India, we are 
of opinion th.nt the above proposed Auditing Unions should be manag¬ 
ed by special trained Government officials. The staff of these unions 
shall, howi.ver, be employed and paid by them. In order to moke 
the official management more efficient we propose j 

(a) The societies, primary and central, affiliated to such a union 
should be leprescntcd in the Managing Committee. 

(b) Special non-offieial .\dvisory Boards for the most important 
activities of the affiliated societie.<» should be formed and heard on 
important (uiestions liy the Managing Committee. 

The most importaiit tasks of the Auditing District ITnions shall 
be: 

(a) -Xiidit of the affiliated primary societies. 

(h) Supervising and advising the existing societies. 

(r) Forming now co-operative societies according to the needs of 
the population. 

(ff) Training a special auditing, supervising and advising 
staff for co-operation. 

(e) Training Secretaries and Treasurers for primary societies. 

(/) Expanding the idea of co-operative work especially by 
affei'ding meetings. 

The fiilure success of the co operative m.ovement in India will more 
or less depend on a thorough audit rciiuiring a well trained staff from 
the boltoi:i Ixi the toj). Most careful attention .should therefore be 
devoliid to the tasks mentioned under point (d) and (c). People with 
the best ipialilies of mind and char.-»ctor arc essentiu). It should be- 
a rule (bat no .aiidilor without thorough nppreiilieeship, no inspector 
or a bigber official of a union shall be employed without having nassed 
the lower stages of co-otjerative work. 

There should he a rloss conveefion between Auditing Union and 
the affiUfitrif Central J}anl(s), an interchange of important reports, 
statements on primary societies in order to avoid a second supervision 
of thenr. 

The Prorincint Unions as the apex of the District Unions should 
be run as well as the latter by Government officials with the Registrar 
at the top. Ho shall be assisted by a Financial Adviser and a Chief 
Accountant proposed in another paper. The staff should be non-offi¬ 
cials, employees of the Unions. The Managing Committee shall Iw 
supplemented by representatives of the District Unions and the Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Bank. 
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The main tasks of the Provincial Unions should be ;— 

(a) Supervising the affiliated District Unions by collecting inform¬ 
ation, looking after their work, giving advice and instructions, there¬ 
by taking into consideration the special conditions of the Districts, 

(b) Audit of Central Banks and other central co-operative 
societies. 

(c) Representing the whole co-operative movement of a Province 
and attending to its interests. 

{d) Arranging meetings of the Managers of the District Unions, 
Central Banks, and other central co-operative societies in order to 
deal with special subjects of the actual co-operative work. The meet¬ 
ings should be held at least every three months, 

(e) Special Committees with advisory power should he constituted 
* for the most important subjects of co-operative activity, especially 
for; — 

Auditing. 

Co-operative Credit. 

Co-operative Marketing. 

The members of these Committees should be officials and non-offi¬ 
cials. 

(/) Instituting special departments for statistics and for the forms 
and books required by the societies of the affiliated District Unions. 

(g) Publishing a Magazine in order to spread the co-operative idea 
and to bring forward the co-operative work. 

The various Provincial Unions in India shall have their apex in 
the “Central Co-operative Council", proposed in another paper. This 
Council should serve the common necessities of the co-operative move¬ 
ment all over India. 

The Co-operative Socities Act, 1912, should be amended in accord¬ 
ance with our proposal of forming “^Auditing Unions”, 

Financing the Unions. 

The expenses of the Auditing District Unions have to be covered by 
■contributions from the affiliated central and primary societies. 

The 'Provincial Unions shall be financed by contributions of the 
District Unions and the Provincial Banks. For the first few years 
it may be necessary that the Co-operative Unions should be subsidized 
by the Government. 


V.— General Reaiarks. 

The future efficiency of the co-operativo movement in India will 
depend first of all on the activity of the leaders and their feeling res¬ 
ponsibility. Attention should especially be paid to creating a well 
based, consolidated, self-supporting eo-oper.ative credit movement. Kot 
the number of societies in a Province is decisive but theiri efficiency. 
Inefficient societie.s discredit the co-operative work. It is not so difficult 
to form new societies as ro run existing societies on sound lines. If 
the efficiency of the co-operative movement in India is to increase to 
the same extent as the number of societies has been increased in the 
times geme by, then hard work will have to be done. Full assistance 
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of the Government, active and financial help for the necessary organis- 
ing work will jirobably be necessary. It should, however, be the aim 
to create a self-supporting and responsible co-operative movemejit. 
Cooperative work will encounter great difficulties, as it has in the 
past, which can only be mastered by energy and patience. 

Co-operative work will considerably be forwarded by the efforts of 
the Government to establish in the villages primary schools for remov¬ 
ing the iUitcrac 5 ' of the people. 

In financing Indian agriculture, the Government will always have to 
help in times of emergency in consequence of crop failures. SiDecial 
fields of Government’s activity will also remain, land improvement by 
consolidation and irrigation and settlement of people. 

As we have pointed out Credit Cooperative Movement will and 
can do the liest work in the supply of short-term credit in order to 
finance the current needs of the affiliated members. The Co-operative 
Movement in India will iinprov'e and remain sound if it concentrates 
on this task, aememhering that co-operation is not only of the greatest 
economic but also of ethical and moral importance for tiding over 
social and economic contrasts. 
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ANNEXUKE. 


“Financing the current needs or agriculture”. 

.Main References. 

(n) General Refcreijces. 

(1) Memorand\im “Asrieultural Credit” supplied by the 
Secretary. 

(2) “Some Co-operative Statistics” as on the 30th June 
1930, supplied by Secretary. 

(3) Provincial lleports. 

(4) Impressions and facts got during itinerating in India. 

(i) Some special references to the Provincial reports may be given 
On our proposals, made on: 


I.—Primary Local Societies. 


Point (1) Bengal pa,ge 133 (above), 135 (below), 136. Bihar and 
Orissa page 148 (paragraph 282). Bombay page 247 (recom¬ 
mendation 125). Centrally Administered Areas page 239 
(paragraph 126). 

Point (2) (a) Bombay page 159. 

(aa)— 

(bb) Bengal page 153 (Loans to panebayat) page 254. 

(6) Centrally Administered Areas page 223 (paragraph 117), 
232 (paragraph 120). 

(c) Bengal page 153 (above). 

■(d) United Provinces page 176 (below). 

I 

Point (3) (a) Bombay page 247, 2-18 (recommendations 119, 133, 
134, 135). United Provinces page 185 (paragraph 297). 

(b) Bengal “Rules under section 43 of the Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1912” paragraph 27. Bombay 156 (below). 

Point (d) Bengal page 153 (paragraph 275), 158, 159, 160. Bihar 
and Orissa page 135 (paragraph 251). Madras page 155 
(paragraph 324), 248. United Provinces page ISH 

(paragraph 302). (a) Bengal page 255 (recommendation 

184). Bombay page 247 (recommendations 115, IIG and 117). 
Madras page 150 (above), (b) Centrally Administered 
Areas page 235 (paragraph 123). (c) Madras page 151 

(paragraph 317) (d) United Provinces page 196. 

Point (5) Madras page 162. 
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II.— Central Co operative Bankh. 

United Provinces page 196 (paragraph 314). 

Point (1) Bengal page 53 (above) 146, 156 (paragraph 285). 

Point (2)— 

Point (3) Bengal page 153, 154 (paragraph 276), 254 (recommenda¬ 
tion 171). Bombay page 160, 249 (recommendation 141). 
Bihar and Orissa page 161 (paragraph 307). 

Point (4) Bengal page 153 (paragraph 275), 254 (recommendation 
170). Bibar and Orissa page 135 (paragraph 251). 
Bombay page 159. Madras page 155 (paragraph 324). 
United Provinces page 168, 189 (paragraph 302). 

Point to) Bengal page 158 (paragraph 295), 256 (recommenda¬ 
tions 194, 106). Punjab page 110 (paragraph 156). 

Point (6) Bombay page 174. Centrally Administered Areas 
page 223 (paragraph 117). Madras page 162 (paragraph 
340). 

Point (7)— 

III. —Provincial Co-operative Banks. 

Point (1) 1st Section. Bombay page 178, 294 (recommendation 
147). 2nd Section Bengal page 154 (above), 148 (below), 
158 (paragraph 293) page 253 (recommendation 156). 
Bombay page 36 (above), 171. Punjab page 109 (para¬ 
graph 165). 

Point (2) United Provinces page 193. 

Point {?,)— 

Point (4) — 

Point (5) Bombay page 171. Madras, “’'Balance Sheet of the 
Madras Central Urban Bank 30th -June 1930”. Punjab 
page 43, no. 

Point (6)— 

Point (7), Madras page 170, 249 (recommendation 65). 

IV. —Audit of Co operative Societies. 

Bcng.Tl page M8 (above), 151, 152 (‘‘Paucity of Government staff”) 
page 253 (recommendations 158, 104, 165, 166). 

Bihar and Orissa page 247 (paragraph 400 point 9). 

Bombay page I6I, 247 (recommendation 120). 

Centrally Administered Areas page 231. 

Madras page 163. 

Punjab page 160. 

United Provinces page 179 (paragraph 287), 181 (paragraph 290), 
page 182 (paragraph 291), 193 (paragraph 309), page 343 
(recommendation 131). 
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ENCLOSURE XIII. 

Letter from Mu. A. P. MacDougall, to the Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee, dated the iniH March 1931. 

I have made certain modificatioiis in the two mcnioraiida I placed 
before the Committee in the light o£ our disenssions and forward liere- 
with the memoranda so modified. 


Lajul and the (JnUivntnr. 

When a specialist is called in to prescribe for u patient suffering 
from debility he makes a thorough diagnosis. When cNperts are asked 
to advise on the affairs of an industrial company they must make a 
similar investigation. 

The economic position of the Indian cultivator is not healthy. He 
is deeply in debt. If a remedy is to be found we must examine the 
reasons. His economic striictiire is huilt up a.s follows :— 

1. Land. 

2. Ownership and tenure. 

3. Climate 

4. Cultivation. 

5. Education. 

6. Marketing. 

7. Finance. 

We shall make a brief review of each of these. 

Land.—\i has been stated that the soil of India is naturally poor. 
This is not oorrect. It ha.s become poor. The great river valleys must 
at one time have been amongst the most fertile in the world. In 
Denmark r.nd Oevmany the greater part of the land in its original 
state consisted of li.arren wastes of sand growing nothing but gor.se and 
heather. By hard work and education it has become very fertile, 

Countless generations of cultivators have nnlucrd the natural ferti¬ 
lity of Indian Lauds until the soil is now producing almost the mini¬ 
mum quantity per acre. Statistics with regard to wheat clearly prove 
this—9?, bushels per acre is the average. It is, jierhaps, the lowest of 
any country. Continuous croviping without m;iunre will impoverish 
the richest soils. There are other factors such as the cle))lorable waste 
of manure by its use as fuel. In Avestern countries fertility is 

maintained by using straAv and the residue of crops as nianure. In 
India all the straw is used for cattle fodder. If the output per acre 
in terms of wheat wore rai.sed to that of France, the wealth of the 
country would be increased by £669,000,000. If the output were in 
terms of English production it would he raised by £1,000,000.000 per 
year. Yet England is by no means highly cultivated. This does not 
make any allowance for part of the land in India producing two crops 
per year. In the, other countries referred to only one can be grown 
This advantage should coual any loss from drought. It has been 
stated that the very small holdings in India are responsible. This 
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is partly true but Denmark is a country ot' small holders where by 
education and co-operation, they have succeeded in building up the 
most productive agriculture in the world. In terms of Danish wheat 
production the increased wealth to India would be £1,500,000,000 per 
year. It is not, therefore, the soil that is responsible for the poverty 
of Eural India. The advice to grow inone is in no way intended to 
encourage unbalanced production which may injure the cfultivator 
instead of helping him. 

Land Ownership and Tenure. —No country can prosper unless these 
conditions are sound. The cultivator must have .security and the 
assurance that for whatever improvements he makes he will reap the 
reward. Land holding under zemindars who do nothing to improve 
the conditions of their tenants and little op nothing to improve the 
standard of cultivation is not a good system. We refer to them else¬ 
where. All zemindars are not bad landlords, nor is the major portion 
of the soil of India held by them. It is held by the ryots themselves, 
as owners or as tenants under Government. Peasant proprietorship 
and tenure under Government are the best systems of land holding 
known to the world. We have, therefore, to look further afield for the 
causes of poverty on lands held from the State or under peasant pro¬ 
prietorship. One of these is the fragmentation of holdings. We have 
heard of one farm of 12 acres being broken into a hundred scattered 
plots and of a field, two furrows in breadth and two miles in length. 
There can be no prosperity under such conditions. It is a result of 
inheritance laws. Somewhat similar conditions prevailed at one time 
in Europe, though they did not reach such lengths of absurdity. Legis¬ 
lation was passed in order to remedy this state of affairs. In India 
a move has been made through co-operation to bring about a remedy. 
Land Consolidation Societies have attained some success. If India, 
waits until this reform is effected by co-operation mainly generations 
will pass. Not only so but it will bo costly. It would require a large 
staff in each province concentrating on nothing but this section of co¬ 
operative work. We suggest that the most urgent requirement before 
the eountry to-day is the passing of legislation to bring consolidation 
of holdings into being at the earliest possible moment. Agriculture 
in India will never make real progress until the holdings of the 
country are consolidated. Progressive farming is impossible. It 
entails waste of time, energy and wealth. The longer the delay in 
facing the need, the greater will be the danger of India having to 
face social convulsions which will endanger her ^vhole future. Suffi¬ 
cient evidence is forthcoming fr®rn what has already l)een done. to 
prove that the ryot would derive enormous benefit. Public opinion 
must be awakened to the need of passing legislation, not only to save 
the ryot but to save the country. As a practical agriculturi.st I am 
prepared to .say that the loss from this cau,se alone, even under primi¬ 
tive cultivation must amount to ten rupees per acre per year—220 
ci'ores of money. If the zemindar problem is solved together with 
the one which we have just referred to, then India would have a land 
tenure system that could compare favourably to that of any country 
in the world. The smallness of the individual holdings has been blamed 
for the poverty of the ryot. A large proportion are not economic 
units even if consolidated. The average is small and varie.s from 
Province to Province. We have no statistics at hand, but our impres¬ 
sion is that such holdings in Denmark produce more food per acre 
than those of 50 acres in that country. If a reasonable livelihood is to 
be gained from .small holding.s, cultivation must be carried on in an 
extremely intensive form. This is not done in India. 
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The breiikirig iij) of holdings is still proceeding- This must be put an 
end to. A similar position arose in France where legislation wa.s pass¬ 
ed in recent years prohibiting any further fragmentation, tenin'i 
holdings are no handicap to the production of the maximum amount 
of produce per acre. The size of the farms in the Channel Island.s are 
no greater than in India. The soil is no better nor the climate. Per 
acre cultivated these Island.s produce more food than any other part 
of England. Intensive cultivafion is therefoie of vital necessity. 
This can only he brought about by intensive education. The small 
farmer, if he had the knowledge, has the time to make each square 
yard of his small farm an o.asis of fertility. The small size of the 
farms is a handicap, to the production of surplus wealth, but this 
makes it all the more necessary that the country should realise that 
the highest possible standard attainable by man should he the goal to 
aim at. At present it is the lowest. 

Climate .—It has been said that the climate of India with its un¬ 
certain rainfall makes for poverty and famine. Certain districts 
suffer, but this could be very largely counteracted by the consolidation 
of holdings, by the development of irrigation and by giving careful 
attention to the possibilities of conserving moisture. India as a 
whole does not suffer from climatic conditions. They are such, that if 
made proper use of, she would be one of the wealthiest agricultural 
countries in the world. The possibilities of fruit culture have herdiy 
been touched. They arc, nevertheless, %'ery great. 

Cultivation .—The land is not cultivated as deeply as in western 
countries. It may be that under the climatic conditions prevailing in 
India, deep cultivation is not required. It is an advantage where hard 
pan is formed by the continuous ploughing but in India the intense 
sunshine in itself breaks up this pan. The soil is reasonably clean and 
free from weeds. Advantage would arise from the introduction of 
modern ploughs and sowing machines for seed. The great advance 
which must be made is by improving the fertility of the soil, and by 
using improved seeds and at the same time concentrating on growing 
crops of most value per acre. We shall give three simple examples 
to show what can be done. The Lyallpur Experimental Farm, Punjab, 
has raised, its milk yield by breeding cows for milk, from an average 
of 5 lbs. per cow per day to 12 Ihs. The yield of wheat is 25 maunds 
per acre. The average for India is about 7 maunds. Modern varieties 
of sugar-cane produce 80 maunds of gur per acre, old varieties 20 
maunds. • 

Education ,—It is only by determined effort of the nation that sound 
progress can be made. The education of the ryot must be one of 
governing factors. It is essential that it .should, in the first place, be 
based on agricultural education. Denmark, in less than half a century 
raised itself from a bankrupt country to prosperity by one means only— 
the development of her one asset—the land. Her land in 1850 was no 
bettor farmed than Indian soil is now. It was tlm poorest in Europe. 
It is now the richest. Education was the golden key. 

Marhetiiig .—It is little good o bring millions of acres under 
cultivation or increase the produce of the land to the value of millions 
of pounds per year, unless the necessary steps are taken to ensure 
that these products will secure a ready sale. Marketing will be dealt 
with in another paper. 

Finance ,—To remedy existing evils by credits alone may alleviate 
the misery of the ryot as an opiate relieves pain. It will not cure 
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the troubles from which the misery arises. The credit problem is oni .7 
part of the whole an important part wc admit. The suggestion which 
we make elsewhere will, wc hope, be of some assistance in developing 
long and short-term credits. If the ryot is to be relieved of his crush¬ 
ing load of indebtedness, co-operative effort must not be confined as it 
is so largely at present, to Credit Banks. The movement must work 
in close co-operation with the educational authorities, the agricultural 
research department and the marketing organisation which must be 
established. The mind of the nation must be awakened to the enormou.-^ 
possibilities there are in the development of the wealth of the land of 
India and thereby ensuring moral and material progress. 

The proposals which we shall make and which are based on the 
review of the Rural Problem as outlined in the above statement can 
be summarised as follows: — 

1 . A Central Co-operative Council should be established: 

(а) To CO ordinate all co-operative interests throughout 

India. 

( б ) To organise an educational centre for the training of 

an efficient staff in the principles of co-operation in¬ 
cluding banking, accounting, agriculture, rural eco¬ 
nomics and social welfare. 

(c) To promote co-operative marketing. 

(d) To study the development of co-operation. 

(«) To stimulate voluntary efforts on behalf of the move¬ 
ment. 

2 . Proposals with regard to Mortgage Banks. 

3. The introduction of sound banking and accounting methods. 

4. To consider the possibility of utilising the services and 

capital of the money-lender. 

6 . Proposals with regard to the Reserve Bank and the introduc¬ 
tion of the Current Account system. 

6 . Marketing. We propose that a National Marketing Organi¬ 
sation should be established. 

We are of opinion that it is a matter of vital necessity to organise 
marketing especially of export produce. 


A Central Co-operative Council. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture and all other authorities who 
iiave studied the subject are agreed that the economic and social im¬ 
provement of the peasant can best be accomplished by organised self- 
lelp through co-operation. It is ideal which must be aimed at. If 
•eal progress is to be made, the full magnitude of the task must be 
I'ealised. It is one of the greatest which any country has ever atterapt- 
d to bring into being, but it is also one of the most difficult. As at 
present constituted, generations will pass before even the majority of 
lultivators are touched by the co-operative movement. 

Co-operation throughout India has suffered seriously from the 
ack of a co-ordinating authority. Provincial Governments have been 
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sympathetic. They have given considerable financial and administra¬ 
tive support, but theip outlook has been provincial. In many cases it 
has been in the nature of financial support in order to stave off disaster 
arising from mis-management. No clear line of advance has yet been 
mapped out nor has any comprehensive scheme been evolved which would 
enable the united strength of the Nation to be brought to bear on this 
all important movement. It has up to now largely confined itself to 
the short-term credit problem. This is only a very small part of the 
work which must ultimately be undertaken if the goal which is aimed 
at is to be achieved. The formation of short-term credit societies is 
the simplest part of the whole. In the Madras report the following 
statement appears— 

“The ryot is eager to borrow but is not so eager to repay”. It is 
easier to establish a short-term credit society in a village than it is to 
form a Rural Reconstruction Society, a Marketing Society or a Land 
Consolidation Society. Wo have indeed reason to believe that many 
credit societies have been formed in village® under conditions which 
afforded no chance of real success. In certain of the provinces the co¬ 
operative movement has had a surplus of money to deal with. 
Inspectors and the general staff are human. Their advance in the 
service has been largely dependent on the statistical progress made by 
them in the formation of societies. During our tour throughout the 
country we formed the impression that such instances were by no means 
isolated. Intcr-provineial rivalry may also have something to do with 
this unsatisfactory and unhealthy position. 

Another weak factor is the lack of educational facilities for the 
technical staff. We refer to the inspectorate, the banking, accounting 
and propaganda staffs. Mr. Darling in his report for 1031 on co-opera¬ 
tion in the Punjab makes the following statement “. yet through 

my tour I was forcibly struck not only by the lack of understanding 
on the part of the general body of members of most of the districts but 
still more by the inability of the ordinary sub-inspector to teach some 

are good lecturers, few are good teachers .” It is impossible to 

frame a more damning criticism of co-operation as it exists in the 
most progressive province in India. It is at the same time an uncon¬ 
scious tribute to the success of the leaders, who in spite of this handi¬ 
cap have made progress. If thi.s can be said of the Punjab, a province 
that ha.s had a unique record of having had four great leaders of co¬ 
operation, it is easy to realise what must be the position in other pro¬ 
vinces. Education in the principles of co-operation is absolutely essen¬ 
tial if real progress is to he made. 

How is the staff to be taught to teach ? 

Education can never be brought to the doors of the village if the 
staff are not educated. It is therefore e.sseritial that the provincial 
authorities should have a full understanding of their requirements in 
thi.s respect. It would he a waste of loc.al effort and of public monies 
to suggest that an educational centre should be establi.shed in each pro¬ 
vince, if one central school would suffice. Education of a high stand¬ 
ard is of .such vital importance that it would require as heads of that 
school the best teachers that India could produce. If each of the pro¬ 
vinces were to c.stablish such a school this would mean not only a great 
waste of publie monies but the lowering of the standard of education. 
A school under a central authority would be less costly and more 
efficient. It has been suggested that co-operative classes held in the 
TTniversities would be sufficient. We do not agree. The training of a 
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co-operative staff should be looked on as a highly technical and special¬ 
ised subject and of sufficient importance to warrant a school of its own. 
The subjects which would amongst others have to be studied are educa¬ 
tional propaganda, progressive farming methods, banking, accounting, 
rural economics and rural industries. Co-operation is not philan¬ 
thropy. It is a business and must be run on business lines. Even the 
educational side must be based on the business of farming. There is 
not a country in the world where there is co-operation that the neglect 
of this fundamental fact has not resulted in serious financial losses and 
waste of time and energy. As training is necessary to the business 
man under modern conditions, so is it to the co-operative organiser. 

In another memo w’hich has been issued, we have referred to the 
need for establishing Rural Reconstruction Societies. This part of the 
movement is likely to prove to be much more difficult than the forma¬ 
tion of credit societies, but the ultimate result to be attained will be 
of distinctly greater value. Reconstruction societies would be a means 
of breaking down customs which are a severe drag on the economic and 
social progress of the nation. This in itself will have an immense 
effect on reducing the debt load of the people. Thrift will bo encour¬ 
aged in many other ways through such societies. The simple principles 
or improved farming methods can also be introduced, such as the use 
of better seed, better cultivation and the conservation of manners. 
Through such societies the villagers could be taught to combine against 
the oppression of the zemindars. We have actually seen a Rural Re¬ 
construction Society which has made itself responsible for the pay¬ 
ment of the rent of the village through the society. If this became 
general then it would obviously be extremely difficult, if not an im¬ 
possible task, for the zemindars to force unduly high rents from their 
tenants or compel them to give free service. Without an educated staff 
the formation of such societies is impossible. 

The co-operative movement is of such importance that it is neces¬ 
sary to have an agency to co-ordinate the whole throughout the whole 
of India. Experience gained in one province should be made available 
for the others. There should be concentration of the combined thought 
of all the provinces at a given centre. Research work on all the manj’’ 
and varied problems should be constantly proceeding. If co-operation 
in any province is not advancing on sure lines, then there shoulij lie 
some authority representing the whole movement which would be res¬ 
ponsible for overcoming the weakness. The army or co-operators in 
India can no more afford to have a weak division than can an army in 
the field. If the banking section is weak in one province then it reacts 
On the financial security of the others and on the confidence of the 
public in the .stability of co-operative banking in general. Lack of 
confidence means dear money. 

Provincial boundaries are political. Tliey are not economic. The 
interests of the ryots on the borders of all the provinces are identical. 
It is onlj' by co-ordination of all, these interests through one directing 
channel that the combined strength of the cultivator can be made 
effective. If such a body w’as now in being and a united rc.oiiest was 
put forward by the Central Council to demand legislation with regard 
to consolidation of holdings more than half the battle was won. Bank- 
ini' and accounting should also have a central organisation which would 
act as a foundation for the.se t%vo vital points of .strnctnre. 

Co-operative marketing is another line of research for which a 
central organi.sation i.s e.s.sential. The general marketing of the 
Nations’ produce must be looked on from a broader aspect than would 
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be possible under strict co operation. This is referred to in another 
memo, in which it is suggested that a National Marketing Organisa¬ 
tion should be esta.blished. It would, however, be the business of the 
Oentral Co-operative Council to work in conjunction with this body. 
The importance and magnitude of the work which ha.s to bo done is 
.such that it is essential that a Central Co-ordinating authority, to 
be called .:i Central Oo-operative Council, should he established under 
a special department of state. This department should be a Ministry 
of Agriculture and Land. It i.s in our opinion imperative that thi.s 
Ministry should haw, no duties attached to it other than those concern¬ 
ed with the J.lural economics. We understand that at present there 
are three port folio,s combiued—education, health and land, and that 
there are also certain other subsidiary duties attached to this Mini.str 5 U 
The Mini.stry of Agriculture and Land should be relieved of health and 
education. We are, also of the opinion that the Ministry should bo 
divided into distinct departments with responsible head.s in charge of 
each under a Minister and Secretary. In a subsecpient memorandum 
on marketing it is our intention to sugge.st that a National Marketing 
Organisation should also bo included in the purview of this Ministry. 
Unle.Ss full recognition is given to the enormous importance of the, 
work to he undertaken, no good will result. At the head of each of 
these sections must bo men of indisputable, ability and powers of 
organisation. On the Co-operative Council for all India, there should 
he two represontative.s from each province. They shall be nominated 
by the P]'ovincial Co-opcnitive Unions. The Chairman shall be the 
executive officer in charge of the whole. The Provincial Gnvornments 
should make, themselves responsihle for the costs of maintaining the 
Educational Imstitute. The Central Government should in the initial 
stage bear all other costs and salaries. As the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion grow.s in strength, a levy from the Provincial Unions should ulti- 
■Uiately enable the movement to hnance itself. Rea] and speedy progroBr. 
can never be made unless the resources of all India are utilised. We 
arc of the opinion that if properly organised there are great numbers 
of people who would give voluntary services to the cause of co-opera¬ 
tion. We are also, of opinion that a propaganda department conduct¬ 
ed with vi.sion could make use of the pre.ss in a manner which would 
he invaluable. There are many organisations w'hich could be used with 
great effect in rousing and forming public opinion. 

if a Council similar to what we propose had been in existence for 
the last few years and had been carried on with efficiency, the sugges- 
tion.s which we are now making would it is more than like!,y have already 
been in operation. Many enquiries have been hold and numbers of co¬ 
operative experts, from every Province in India have visited Europe 
and other countries. There is not yet uniformity. The experience 
gained by such enquiries and visit.s .should not ho limited to one Pro¬ 
vince, but should he made use of by the whole oo-operativo movement 
throughout India. The longer the delay the more divenso will become 
the methods in operation in each Province. Ultimately unification will 
become impo.ssible or at least incomparably more diffic\ilt. Even from 
the point of view of the desirability of establishing a unifying social 
force throughout India the opportunity of sti'cngthening 1ho 
amalgamation tlirough the co-operative movement should not be lost 
•sight of. 

Mortgnife Banhs. 

M.ovtgage Banks are institutions for the purpose of lending monies 
on long term investment on sound realisable securities to ouable land- 
owners to secure the adv.aritage of cheap money. Before they can be 
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recognised as a safe investment, certain alterations must be made in 
the laws of the land. In the Punjab and elsewhere the alienation of 
Lands Act makes it impossible to recognise land mortgages as a sound 
^ilt edge investment. Where it is in operation it is not possible to 
secure the right to a free sale of land which through the default of 
the mortgage may have to be taken over by the lender. He has no claim 
to ownership; therefore a mortgage is not a mortgage under the cor¬ 
rect sense of the term. Mortgage Banks can only recoup themselves 
against loss hy letting the land to a tenant. This is not a sufficient 
safeguard. It is not for a bank to act as landlord on a large .scale. 
The cost involved is too great. There is also a risk of deterioration 
■of the holding through bad farming, the drying up of wells, alkaline 
troubles, etc. The cost of management of a large number of .small scat¬ 
tered holdings is also a very serious handicap. These are only some of 
the many difficulties. In the Punjab, the most prosperous province in 
India, one third of the borrowers are defaulters. This is an impossible 
position for a mortgage hank to face with equanimity under the 
existing law. 

We are of the opinion that unless the Act referred to can be amend¬ 
ed, it will not be possible for a mortgage bank to function in such a 
way as to^ be an attractive Debentures investment. An alteration 
should be made in the Act which would give the right to Co-operative 
Mortgage Banks to sell lands coming into their possession through 
default in payment of principal and interest. We understand that the 
Act was passed to prevent the accumulation of land in the hands of 
land grabbers, who were not agriculturists. The Act does not prevent 
zemindars who may also be land grabbers and money-lenders from 
adding to their holdings. A Co-operative Mortgage Bank is designed 
for the purpose of providing farmers with easy capital at the least pos¬ 
sible rate of interest. It is only reasonable that agriculturist combin¬ 
ing in a co-operative unit for such purposes should be recognised as 
such under the Act. If a body of farmers agree to purchase their 
existing holdings as a company, we assume that the Act would recognise 
their right to sell their holdings, either in one block or separately, as 
they might think fit. We can see no difference in principle to farmers 
combining through a strictly co-operative society to secure cheap 
money in order to carry on their individual holdings. 

It fs perhaps outside our terras of reference to make other sugges¬ 
tions with regard to the Act. We understand that it is only the 
recognised agricultural class wHo are enabled to purchase land. This 
prevent.^ the non-agriculturist or his son who may have a keen desire 
to take up farming as a profession from doing so. We also understand 
that the son of an agriculturist who may leave the land to follow a 
profession in a city or elsewhere, can continue to buy land as an in¬ 
vestment. We are not concerned with the obvious hardship to the non- 
possessing cla.ss; we are concerned with its implication from the point 
of view of improving the financial position of the country. The adop¬ 
tion of sound progressive methods makes wealth. Oiir experience in 
our respective countries is that it is a distinct advantage to agriculture 
to have a percolation of the quicker brained more adoptahle business 
mentality coming into the industry. This das., is more likely to be res¬ 
ponsive to .scientific knowledge and they have the means to introduce 
better machinery and more up-to-date methods. An owner of this class 
can do no possible harm. On the contrary, gre.at c.an result. We do 
not piit this point forward .as .a recommendation, we are aware that 
It IS highly controversial. In other districts the Hindu family law 
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acts as a serious handicap to safe advances on land. It' Mortgage 
Banks are to become of real use for the purpose of raising cheap money 
then this law also must be amended. There is a further difficulty. 
Lenders can not secure rea.sonable and speedy redress against defaultei^ 
owing to legal uueertainties and delays. This is referred to in the 
Punjab Provincial Report page 120. \Vc have heard of .a current say¬ 
ing “If you have a good ease compromise out of coiu’t, if it is a bad 
case fight.” Many laws have been passed to save the debtors from nhe 
money lenders. It is not inconceivable that this may be one of the 
reasons why money-lenders are forced to charge what would appear to 
be excessive rates of interest, 'Where undue protection is given to the 
unscrupulous borrower, the psychological effect must be harmful. The 
great majority of borrowers are honest people intending if possible to 
pay their debts. By the introduction of safeguards this cla.ss suffers. 
A high standard of business integrity can never he fostered by protect¬ 
ing the rogue. We suggest that the time is ripe for an examination by 
competent authorities of existing laws. We arc not satisfied that they 
are working to the advantage of the country as a whole. 

If the Land Alienation Act is amended in such a way as to recognise 
Oo-operativo Banks as zemindars, we feel confident that together with 
the addition of other safeguards which we recommend, sound Mortgage 
Banks can be established. We regard this as essential. If it is found 
to bo impossible then it is our opinion that no new Mortgage Banks 
should be opened until further experience has been gained by those 
already in existence. 

This recommendation is not intended to touch any policy which has 
been hitherto pursued by the Government to prevent expropriation o: 
Agricultural classes and the resale by the Co-operative Land Mortgagi 
Bank may be restricted to by classes if the Provincial Legislatures si 
decide. 

We do not favour the proposal that Government should give furthe 
financial support unless the alterations already referred to can h 
introduced. 

The following is our opinion with regard to the main questior 
which have been summarised in the report of the Central Bankin 
Enquiry Committee : 

(1) What .should he the economic purposes for which long term Ian 
mortgage credit might be beneficially applied to agriculturi.sts'? ^ 
agree with the decision arrived at by the Registrav.s Confereiice of 192' 
that no money should be advanced which is not economically profitab 
to the borrower, and with the principal objects as outlined by ther 
which are ,ts follows: 

(a) The redemption of land and houses of agriculturists. 

(b) The improvement of lands and methods of cultivation ai 

the building of houses of agriculturists. 

(t) The liquidation of old debts. 

(('/) The purchase of land in special cases only to be prescrib 
in the by-laws. 

(2) The period must depend on the purpose for which the money 
to be advanced. They should be granted for stated periods of .5, 10. 
with a maximum of 20 years. Sound management should enalile ban 
to extend the period even tc 30 years, but we do not recommend tl 
until success h.as been attained. The repaying capacity of the borro 
er is an important element. 



(3) Whoncc should mortgage banks derive their working capital? 
There is only one way by which Land Mortgage Corporations can be 
financed on sound banking principles: — 

1. Share capital. 

2. Debentures. 

(a) The share capital should be provided by the provincial Gov¬ 

ernment with a paid up issue of 10 per cent, of the amount 
which may be required to establish the corporation. 

(b) The Debentures should be issued in the market without a 

special guarantee of the Government. We consider it 
sufficient safeguard that the capital taken up by the Gov¬ 
ernment will be liable for payment of i-edcniption and 
interest of the debentures together with sound mortgage 
securities. We arc of the opinion that if the necessary 
alterations are made in the laws of the land, and if sound, 
business management is introduced, the debentures of 
mortgage banks would speedily be recognised as gilt-edged 
securities. 

(f) The proportion of share capital to the debentures issued 
should be as 1 to 6. 

(d) in order to safeguard the risk to the corporation arising from 
drought or other uncontrollable causes impairing the 
ability of the ryot to meet his obligations we suggest the 
following; 

That debentures should be issued for a period amounting to 
25 per cent, longer than the average period for which 
the loans are granted, in other words, if the loan 
period is 15 years then the debentures should be issued 
in terms of 20 years. 

(4) Should land banks be permitted to receive deposits like the co¬ 
operative central banks or the joint stock banks, and if so, for what 
purposes and under what safeguards regarding luc'id re.sources, etc.? 

If our recommendations arc accepted, this point does not arise. 
District land bunks should act as an agency for the sale of delienturcs 
to be issued by the provincial mortgage co-operation. 

(5) What should be the relation between the Land Mortgage Bank 
and the ordinary Rural Credit Society where they co-exist? 

The relation between Land Mortgage Banks and short-term credit 
banks should he a very close one. It is indeed essential not only to 
save over lapping but also administrative .and supervision expenses. 
We suggest that the District Land Bank should be housed, where pos¬ 
sible, in the same building as the Central Bank of the area. Careful 
consideration should be given to the advisability of combining ths 
management of these banks under one head with of course the neces¬ 
sary assistance. It would be possible to secure a higher standard of 
management. If the man at the top can be depended on, then effi¬ 
ciency and security can be relied on. The Central Bank and the 
Land Bank would have the further benefit of liaving the. advantage of 
knowledge in the possession of the respective banks about the financial 
position and integrity of their clients. The transfer of money from 
One hank to another must of course be strictly prohibited. 

(6) Should the Government give any financial assistance to the.so 
banks, and if so, what form should it take. 

This question has already been answered in the main. The propor¬ 
tion of loan to tho security will largely depend on the alterations 
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which may be made in the existing laws to which we have already 
referred. In the event of the alterations being made, we suggest that 
50 per cent, should allow a safe margin. Advances should be limited 
in the early year.s to a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,000/-. We cannot 
recommend that large blocks of capital .should be granted on auy 
single property until experience has been gained. Wc suggest that the 
payment of capital and interest should be done on the lines adopted 
by the English Land Mortgage Corporation. They arc combined in 
one charge whicli is worked out on a percentage basis. 

It is highly advisable that the general financial position of the bor¬ 
rower should be investigated before a mortgage is granted. No good 
will result in a loan being granted to a cultivator whose net income 
renders it itnpo.s.siljlc for him to meet bis delit charges with roasonabls 
regularity. We also suggest that steps should be taken to place the 
giving of loans under the “Land Improvements Loan Act” with mort¬ 
gage banks. A separate memo is attached which outlines the methods 
adopted in the Punjab for basing the amount of loan granted. The 
memo is by one of the acting officers in the Punjab at our request. 

Reference has been made to the advisability of establishing one 
Central Mortgage Corporation to include the whole of India. Wo 
cannot recommend this. The conditions existing between the various 
provinces are diverse, moreover the area to be covered is too great. 
We recommend that a Mortgage Co-operation should be established in 
each province and financed on the lines already indicated. The Corpo¬ 
ration would advance moneys to District Mortgage Co operative Banks. 
In the event of our recommendation with regard to bankers and ac¬ 
countants lieing adopted, we suggest that they also should bo on the 
Directorate together with another of indisputable ability and author¬ 
ity in the province. The remainder of the Directorate would consist 
of representatives from the District Mortgage Banks. We would 
recommend that the bye-laws of the Mortgage Banks already in exist¬ 
ence in the Punjab should be used as the basis for the rules and bye-laws 
of the District Banks. 

1 . The standard of assessment in the Punjab is a proportion of the 
“net assets”. 

The “net assets” of an estate means the average surplus which the 
estate is anticipated to yield after deduction of the expenses of culti¬ 
vation. A full fair rent paid by a tenant at will, though often fall¬ 
ing short of the net as.scts is assumed for the purposes of assessment to 
be a sufficiently near approximation to the net assets of the land on 
which it is paid. 

2. Prior to the recent (1928) Punjab Laud Revenue Amendment Act, 
the theoretical standard of .assessment was “half net assets”, but this 
standard was tiover approached in practice. The Land Revenue Amend¬ 
ment Act (1928) reduced the standard of as.ses.smciit from one half to 
one quarter of the net assets, and it also extended the term of future 
settlements in fully developed tracts to forty years. The previous 
period of settlement had varied from 20 to 30 years. The half net 
assets represented a maximum—the assessment of an estate was always 
fixed according to circumstances. Accordingly the percentage of net 
assets even under the old assessment rules varied considerably, dis¬ 
trict by district, the range being from about 20 to .33 per cent. occa¬ 
sionally approaching 40 per cent. The passing of the Amendment Act 
(1928) involved (in fulfilment of a promise) a reduction in the assess- 
picnt of several rlistricts which had been assessed after 1921, in order 
to keep the assessment within the statutory limit of 25 per cent, of 
the net assets prescribed by the new act. 
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3. 45 per cent, of the cultivated area of the province is tilled bj' 
the proprietors themselves. 8 per cent is in the cultivating possession 
of occupancy tenants. 47 per cent, is in the hands of tenants at will 
out of which 33 per cent, pay in kind. 9 per cent, pay cash rents 
(mainly in the SE of the province). Other rents are land revenue 
plus a proprietory fee (4 per cent.) etc. 

4. With so much land under hatar or kind rent, the two factors in 
the produce estimate, i.e., prices and outturns are very important. It 
has ever been the practice in fixing commutation prices for the purpose 
of assessment to adopt a very cautious range of prices. The area 
under wheat in the Punjab is 9i to 19 million acres. Wheat prices 
were ijne-war) l!s. 3 or less. Since 1922 Punjab wheat prices have 
varied from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5/3 per maund, /.<?., up to 1929. Settlement 
officers have rarely taken anything like the average price prevailing 
in the decade preceding a settlement as their commutation price. I 
have not figures to hand, but I remember my D. G. K. settlement (1919) 
when I took Rs. 2/4 per maund for wheat which seemed safe enough. 
The high prices which prevailed post-war have made assessments very 
light and have encouraged a fanta.stic desire to take up land as an in¬ 
vestment. 

5. In the year 1929 the sale price of land for the province as a whole 
represented 245 years purchase of the land revenue On the land—in the 

. previous year the figure worked out at 273. Likewise the mortgage 
value of the land, the ownership of which was mortgaged in 1929 re¬ 
presented 118 times the land revenue assessment, or about the same 
figure as in the previous year. Agricultural prices only experienced 
their catastrophe decline at the beginning of 1939 and the sale and 
mortgage values of the succeeding year (not yet available) will show 
a heavy drop, hut there is plenty of room for it. 

6 . In view of the acute depression in prices a circular has been 
recently issued (January 1931) to the effect that no advance will be 
made to a mortgage hank if the maximum loan allowed under its rules 
exceeds Rs. 5,000/- or 20 times the land revenue of the land mortgaged 
whichever is less. The land revenue criterion is eminently safer. 

7. I append some figures which may "be of interest. 

,1 iPrarie recorded sole price per acre of Gujranwala land. 

Year ending September 192S. Year ending September 1929 

Rs. 402. Rs. 372. 

Avrrarje mortgage moneij per acre on the whole area mortgaged. 

Year ending September 1929, Year ending September 1929 

Rs. 174. Rs. 172. 


Incidence, of land revenue in 
On total area. 

Rs. l-l-Il. 


the province per acre. 

On cultivated area. 
Rs. 1-15-7. 


Varying per district from— 

Rs. 0-3-2 (Mianwali) 
to 

Us. ,5 0.0 (Lvallpur). 


Rs. 0-8-0 
to 

Rs. 5 7-4 


This is for the year ending September 1920. 
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Co-operative Banking and Auditing Experts. 

The co-operative movement in India is based on what is known as 
the Raiffeisen system, with certain modifications to meet local le- 
quirements of the country. Our tour throughout India, together with 
the voluminous evidence which has been prepared by the Royal Agri¬ 
cultural Commission and also by the various reports issued by the 
Provincial Banking Committees, gives the impression • that the 
foundations of the organisation are sound. Unfortunately there are 
flaws in the buildings which must be repaired. Reference has been 
made to them in the report on Rural Finance which has already been 
issued. They will be found from pages 133 to 142. They are of such 
importance as to demand the most careful attention of the Committee 
With regard to short-term credit banks, there are two of vital im¬ 
portance. One is the auditing system, the other is hanking. 

Co-operative credit societies should always be looked on as hanking 
institutions for taking deposits from members or others and lending 
this money out to other members on good security. The promoters of 
co-operation are often enthusia.sts who look on co-operation with 
almost religious fervour. It is seldom that the visionary and the 
sound business man are to be found in one person. Many mistakes 
have been made and much money lost by neglecting this fundamental 
need of efficiency. One of the greatest mistakes which has been made 
by co-operative credit banks, not only in India but throughout the 
world, has been the neglect of recognising the necessity of introduc¬ 
ing sound banking technique. It has been too readily assumed that 
this knowledge can bo secured by studying the theory of banking. 
This is as impossible as to e.xpe.ct that the theory of mechanics can 
alone produce a skilled engineer. 

In studying a technical point of this nature, which we suggest is 
one of great importance, it may be of advantage to consider the 
experience of other countries. Scottish experience might prove to be 
of interest and some value. The reason given for the success of 
Scotch farmers during the nineteenth century and the early part of 
the twentieth century, is that rural education was developed in 
Scotland at an earlier period than in any other country in the world. 
There is another reason—the enterprise of Scottish bankers. The 
large city banks in Glassgow and Edinburgh were the first in the 
world to realise the advantages not only to themselves but to trade, 
of opening up branches throughout the country. This system exjiand- 
ed rapidly until in the («urse of little over a generation every small 
market town in >Scotlnnd contained one or, in the majority of cases, 
more branches of these banks. The method adopted by the govr-imors 
of the banks was a very wise one. They did not send out into the 
country city bred managers, they made use of local talent. Country 
lawyers of standing or land agents were employed. Traineil clerks 
wen? iilaeed at their dispos.al. Bank Managers had, therefore, an 
intimate knowledge of the population whose requirements they vere 
out to meet. 

Banks encouraged loans on personal security to hard working 
farmers of integrity. Managers who knew local conditions served two 
purposes. Deiiositors felt that their money would be safe. 'J’he banka, 
on the other hand, had the assurance that they were lending mone.y 
through agents who bad an intimate knowledge of the people with 
whom they were dealing. 

We have no figures before us, but the increase of deposits and credits 
handled by banks in Scotland during the first half of the nineteenth 
century must have been very great. 
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Farmers of honest reputation soon found that they had easy means of 
increasing their production by securing loans at a cheap rate of 
interest from the banks. They were also encouraged by this means to 
enter into vast schemes of improvement in draining waterlogged land 
and rebuilding their homesteads. These improved buildings and drain¬ 
age schemes resulted in greater efficiency. 

The banks never charged a higher rate of interest than 1 per cent 
above bank rate with a minimum of 5 per cent, nor does it vary. The 
point arising out of this is of vast importance. Because compar.atively 
simple but .sound banking methods were available, Scottish farmers 
had the advantage of securing cheaper credits than any farmers through¬ 
out the world. This credit was not confined to men who could only 
give security. It was granted with freedom, provided the reputation 
of the farmer was sound and that the agent was satisfied that the 
money was being spent on the purchase of stock or for increasing the 
productivity of his holding. 

There is a difference between the Indian ryot and the Scottish 
farmer. The latter dislikes debt and will, generally speaking, only 
enter into debt if he thinks his position will be improved by doing so. 
After the debt has been incurred he will make the utmost possible effort 
to pay off the debt as quickly as possible. The attitude of the Indian 
ryot towards debt is different, but against this disadvantage the co¬ 
operative credit banks in India have one distinct advantage. They 
have the unlimited assets of the members as a charge against the debt. 

The Scottish farmer is also, from a banking point of view, much more 
attractive because of the sizes of his holding. Fifty acres is considered 
a small farm there. It is hardly necessary to add that co-operation is 
the only possible credit system which can improve the position of 
rural India. 

Scottish banking methods not only provided cheap and ample credits 
but at the same time encouraged deposits and the current account and 
cheque method of doing business. The hoarding of savings in the pro¬ 
verbial stocking became a thing of the past. Deposits in the coffers of 
the banks, which were previously lying idle, expeanded credit enorm¬ 
ously. In other words money bred money. 

The system was also responsible for introducing efficient business 
methods such as book-keeping and sound marketing into ordinary farm¬ 
ing ijractice. The sale of produce was centralised in large, well-equip¬ 
ped markets, where the maximum of comi^etition was ensured. The 
cheque paying and receiving method, being easier than cash trairsac- 
tioi), also encouraged business and increa.sed production. 

If the same precautions were taken in securing efficient banking 
throughout the whole co-operative movement in India, as there are in 
Scotland and other western countries, the progress of co-operation in 
this country would have been greater and the ryot would benefit by 
receiving his loans at a lower rate of intere.st. Inefficiency means 
dear money. To deal leniently with the backslider or defaulter, as 
it so often does in the co-operative society, merely means that the 
hard working and thrifty ryot has got to pay for the follies of his 
neighbour or of the organisation. We suggest that, in order to safeguard 
the interest of depositors and of the cultivators who have ultimately 
to hear the burden, trained bankers should be added to the staff of 
each province. It is possible that one banker of indisputable ability 
and experience would be sufficient, and that under his guidance a staff 
sufficient to safeguard the .strictly banking side of the movement would 
very soon be trained. The Punjab has the advantage of a banker of 
this description whose work has, we were informed, already been of 
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eviormous benefit to this province. Mr. Darling in his annual report 
lor 1931 miikes the following statement with reference to this appoint¬ 
ment: “llis long e.xijerience of joint stock banking is not only of 
great use to the Registrar but his advice is freely sought after by the 
Central Banks”. 

When the banking and auditing technique of the eo-opevative move¬ 
ment in India is as perfect as it is in Kuropcau banking institutions 
then it will be found that Co-operative Banking will grow of its own 
momentum. The resedt of these reforms in the course of a few years 
will probably be that money could be lent to the cultivator perhaps at 
2 per cent, less than at present. The cost of ensuring eflicieut manage¬ 
ment through banking and auditing would prove to be a fraction of 
this amount. 

Co-operation is not philanthropy, it is a business institution. It 
is not a co-operative system dealing with a percentage of the rural popu¬ 
lation which must be envi.saged; it is an organisation that vvill ulti¬ 
mately turn that comparatively trifling percentage of the whole into a 
hundred per cent. unit. This can never be brought about unless the 
highest possible degree of eificieucy can be secured in the internal orga¬ 
nisation. 


Expert Accountant. 

We also advocate that to each Provincial Centre there should be 
attached a highly trained expert accountant. He would, under the re¬ 
gistrar, be responsible for supervising audits and the methods to be 
adopted, and the training of the auditing stafi throughout the Pro¬ 
vince. A man of marked ability is essential. The Registrar would 
then, in having under his control real expert assistance in Banking and 
auditing, be in a position to give more of his time to the general 
organisation and spread the movement throughout his province. His 
energies must be devoted to a greater extent than is now the case to 
extending the sphere of co operation in the manner which we have 
outlined elsewhere. 

Registrar. 

The status of the Registrar should be one of the very highest in the 
Province. All authorities are agreed that in co-operation lies the one 
hope of rural India. The responsibility of the Registrar is, there¬ 
fore, very great and is of such a nature that it should only be placed 
on the shoulders of men of proved capacity and administrative ability 
of the very highest order. 

Current Accounts and Cheques. 

Another of the aims of co-operative banking must he to introduce, 
in however simple a form, a current account and cheque paying system. 
It is our opinion that no reform can ho of greater advantage, in the 
banking sense, than this. The development of the Current Account and 
cheque paying method of transacting business is a very great step -n 
advance. In England the habit is universal amongst large end small 
cultivators. .Toint Stock Banks are now endeavouring to extend the 
system in such a way as to meet the needs of the smallest of their 
customers. We have already referred to the advantage which modern 
banking conferred on Scottish farmers. Current accounts and cheques 
have simplified business and laid the foundations for simple book¬ 
keeping amongst the agricultural community. It encouraged the 
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deposit liabit. If a eultiviitor is paid in hard cash or notes then 
he is much move likely to keep his savings in the proverbial stocking. 
Another elTeet of the cheque habit is the assistance it gives in the deve¬ 
loping of organised marketing. When a cultivator can only t'e )mid 
in cash he will think twice about taking his crop to a Central Market 
where he runs the risk of losing the money received or of having it 
stolen from him on his return journey. He is, therefore, glad to sell 
his produee on his farm to a local dealer. The first step on the road to 
systematic and sound marketing methods is to have the farmers’ pro¬ 
duce sent to a central depot where it can be handled and graded 
efficiently. From this point of view alone, it is highly desirable that 
the current account system in however simple a form and however 
limited a scale should be one of the aims of the co-operative banking 
movement. During our tour throughout the country nothing gave us 
greater pleasure than to find that a start has been made even by a 
primary society. The Ichra Co operative Society Limited, a primary 
society on the outskirts of Lahore which has taken steps to establish 
this .system. Drawing of cheques on current accounts was introduced 
on the 1st of February. We are satisfied that the Society has reached 
such a stage of development that there is every likelihood of real suc¬ 
cess being attained. We suggest that the attention of the leaders of 
the Co-operative Movement should be drawn to the possibilities of 
introducing this system in a very guarded way. In those societies that 
have reached a sufficiently advanced stage of development the addition 
of expert bankers to the co-operative staff will be of enormous value in 
bringing this about. 

We would remind the Committee of the words of Jules Simon- “The 
greatest banker in the world is he who disposes of the proletarian's 
might”. The introduction of the current account system would be a 
great advance towards this end. 

In order to encourage the use of cheques we would urge the desir¬ 
ability of Government accepting payment of land revenue in this way. 
It would be a direct incentive of no mean value. 


Vo-optration and the Reserve Hank. 

Consideration must be given to the financial requirements of the co¬ 
operative system in so far as they cannot be met out of deposits At 
the present state of development several Provincial Co-operative Banks 
have more money at their disposal than can he used for granting sound 
credits. Large amounts are invested in Government Securities. These 
are the first resources to be tapped when the demand for credits is such 
that a larger working capital is required. By working capital we mean 
the amount needed for meeting the normal demand apart from emer¬ 
gency exigencies during the busy season. Government securities should 
be sold, so far as necessary, to meet the normal demand. The remain¬ 
ing securities can be used as collateral for credits either from Com¬ 
mercial Banks or (in the event of its being established) the Beserve 
Bank in order to meet the temporary emergency requirements. 

We must also give consideration to the way in which further finan¬ 
cial requirements, which may and probably will arise in future, should 
be satisfied. At the outset it must be made clear that apart from tem¬ 
porary exigencies, the Beserve Bank cannot grant much hel|j under 
ordinary conditions. It is necessary that this bank should keep its 
position fully liquid. The Co-operative Banks do not at present 
finance marketing or trade transactions. The strength of the Beserve 
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Bank would be endangered to a serious extent if it were forced to tie 
up part of its resources in credits in order to supply those banks with 
what we have described as working capital. 

We suggest that the Government should consider the advisability of 
placing a part of the monies derived from postal savings at their dis¬ 
posal. This in our opinion should be done under the direction rnd 
control of the llescrve Bank. It could satisfy itself better than the Gov¬ 
ernment about the soundness of the demand and the desirability of 
their compliance. The Bank in short would act as Agents for the 
Government. 

Finally, we feel compelled to stress the necessity for the co-operative 
banking movement restricting, as far as possible, the disbursement of 
its profits and to build up strong reserves out of these profits. These 
reserves—we refer to those of the Central and Provineial Banks— 
should not be used for granting credits, but should be invested in gilt- 
edged securities. They will ultimately enable the movement to effect a 
gradual reduction in the rate of interest charged on its credits. Re¬ 
serves will also enable it to obtain credits in times of emergency. 

Rural Reconstruction Societies. 

While we were at Lucknow we visited three villages in which co¬ 
operative societies had been established. The first two were typical ex¬ 
amples of the failure of credit societies; one society was in the process 
of liquidation and the other was not, we were inclined to believe, 
solvent. We investigated in each case the reason for this. We are 
of the opinion that more than one reason is responsible; illiteracy, 
their inability to realise the simple principles of co-operation, their 
fear of incurring joint responsibility for debts incurred by their 
societies. The main reason probably arose from a bad example of land¬ 
lordism. In each case the landlord was non-resident, his rents were 
■collected by an agent. The landlord dared not visit the village in per¬ 
son, the rents w’ere collected on his behalf by an agent, but even the 
agent could not visit the village unless accompanied by others. The 
landlord did not only secure his legal rents but also compelled the 
villagers, by various means, to contribute further monies to his ex¬ 
chequer in the event of a new car being bought by him. Tenants were 
by one means or another forced to pay extra monies. The average 
increa.sed beyond fixed rental was about 50 per cent. In the event of 
rents or the additional monies charged not being forthcoming, the 
villagers were beaten and in some cases a form of torture was used 
such as being forced to stand on two bricks wide apart iu hot sunshine 
for considerable periods. 

In the other cases the landlords were residents, about nine in num¬ 
ber. Before our arrival the villagers were informed that no complaints 
nmst be made to us but we came to the conclusion that here also the 
zemindar system was working ims.atisfactorily and was very largely 
responsible for the position of the credit society. About 5 per cent, 
above fixed rental was forced out of the ryots and labour services bad 
also to be given during the planting and hai vesting season. The 
zemindars were amongst the biggest creditors of the society, find the 
liquidators was having great difficulty in securing repayment of ckbts 
incurred. We came to the conclusion that in each of the two cases 
referred to the beneficial results of a prosperous credit society, granting 
loans on less rates of interest than money-lenders, would disappear into 
the hands of the zemindar. 

If these two cases are typical of the position in villages owned by 
zemindars in the United Pi'cvinces, then it is a waste of public monies 
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anrl efforts to endeavour to introduce ii sound co-operative credit srsteni 
until legislative steps arc taken to safeguard the interest of the ryot 
against rapacious landlords. 

The third and last village rvas an example of successful co-operative 
effort. ]lev(' also credit societies had been establi.shed some years ago. 

It was not functioning successfully. Two and a half years ago a rural 
reconstriufion society generally known as a rural uplift society, was 
started. The objects are— 

(1) To improve the ])hysical, social and moral conditions of Ihe 

members, and their eiriciency generally, 

(2) To introduce improvements in agriculture and in cattle 

husbandry. 

(3) To introduce improvements in cottage industries to improve 

communications and ensure improved marketing of village 
produce. 

(4) To assist in arrangements for the education of members and 

their children and for their training in the art of expression 
through games, songs, dramas design and worship and of 
other useful occupations which render life of the community 
more pleasing and liberal. 

(5) To spread correct knowledge about hygiene and human 

nutrition and about infectious diseases. Also to undertake 
welfare work for expectant mothers and children. 

(6) To provide means for equitable settlement of disputes and 

thereby discourage unnecessary and frivolous legislation. 

(7) To promote other measures designed to encourage in the 

members a spirit and practice of thrift, mutual help and 
self help. 

The name of the village is Dhanwara. It is within 17 miles of 
Lucknow'. We considered it to be one of the most successful co-operative 
efforts which we have ever seen. We wore assured by the registrar of 

the Province—Mr.who accompanied us, that previous to the 

establishment of the uplift society it was a typical village in his 
province. We have no reason to aoubt this. 

The village consists of 250 inhabitants. The land is of average 
quality. It belongs to a lady zemindar who is non-resident. It is 
managed by a retired government official who is very strongly of the 
opinion that great progress has been made by the village since the 
society was established. There are two societies, one the credit society 
and the other the one referred to. The former has 20 ryots and the 
latter 60. Every ryot is a memher and every member pays one rupee 
per year contvibutiou. The management consists of 9 representatives, 
together with the local revenue officer, known ns a tahsild.sr, the co¬ 
operation inspector and the hefilth officer, who are f-x-ofjicio members. 
The society was started by the inspector. 

We inspected the village and part of the crops. A communal 
garden was shown us in which flowers were being grown. It was well 
kept. We saw the children and their teacher at work, their bright 
and happy appearance together with their keen intelligent^faccs im¬ 
pressed us. A simple village library, containing about one bundred 
books, has been started and it is much appreciated by the inhabitants. 
In the same building is a little dispensary containing Indian and 
European drugs. Previous to the starting of the .society the number 
of literates on an average in the district was about 4 or 5 per cent, 
now 30 per cent, can read and write. Not only are the young children 
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taught, but there is also an adult class. Admonitions on neat enamel 
plates are placed on the walls and trees. The fire brigade gave us a 
display of fire drill. The general cleanliness of the streets and the 
bouses was very marked. The wells have been improved. We were in¬ 
formed that a great improvement had been effected in the general 
cleanliness and hygienic habits of the people. Manure is no longer 
allowed to be left in or near the houses; it is nosv stored in proper 
pits on the outskirts of the village or in the fields. Druini'-ge pits 
have also been made. We saw improved varieties of wheat giowing, 
wliieh the ryots informed us produced 25 per cent, more than the old 
standard kinds. 

The villagers are also planting improved sugarcane. Modern Meston 
ploughs havo not only been introduced but arc being extensively used. 
Irrigation wells have been improved and their use is now very largely 
on the co-operative principles. Games and sports, including gymnas¬ 
tics are becoming popular. A display was given us. Dramas are got 
up and are greatly enjoyed. On festival days the whole village now 
combines and the feasts and eiitertaiiinients .are much less costly than 
before the dancing girls for instance are no longer engaged and the- 
crushing debts formerly incurred for marriages and other ceremonies 
arc now unknown. Kven a voluntary police system, to safeguard the 
village against theft has also been established. All disputes are now 
settled by the society. Since it has been started not a single case 
has been taken to the courts. Habits of thrift and economy have 
taken firm root. Every male member must be sent to school. Tines 
are inflicted if this is not done. Young girls are also encouraged to 
attend. Owing to the strict caste system girls over eight years of age 
cannot attend, but we are told that, in the event of the village being 
given the services of a lady teacher, parents would allow the older 
girls to make use of her services. 

We asked the villagers, who were assembled to meet us, vhat their 
choice would be if forced to choose between their uplift society and 
their credit society. Their vote was unanimous in favour of the 
former, and was given in such a manner as to leave no doubt in our 
minds. This is vew important as the credit society is now in a sound 
position financially. Another interesting development of, I consider,, 
far reaching consequences is that all the rents arc now paid through 
the society to the agent of the zemindar. 

We were satisfied not only from the facts which were placed before 
us, but even more from the general tone of the village, that however 
ntonian our description would appear to be it is not overdrawn. 

We were assured by all the parties that the village was a strictly 
rcijresentative one before the society was started. It has, it must be 
admitted, a distinct advantage having a lady zemindar who was not 
rapacious. 

The first impression to draw from this example, is whether there 
is not co-operative work to be done of even greater importance than 
the establishment of credit .societies, and indeed before credit societies 
can, generally speaking, function properly. Before credit can be 
advanced wdth .any safety the integrity of the hand individually .and 
collectively must be of a rcspect.ably high standard. If done collect- 
3vply through ^ co-operative society, then they have to be trained not 
only in the simple princiydes of co-oper.ation, but in nndsrslanoing 
the implic'.ations of collective responsibility. Without this it would 
bo impossible to look forward to ,a self-supporting co operative inove- 
mont. It is highly necessary that whatever is done this should be the 
goal to aim at. 
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The seccyid lesson which we can learn on the successful result of 
co-operatioii in this village, is that unless steps are taken to educate 
the villagers in the need of reducing their expenditure on marriages 
and festivals, the puhlie monies expended on saving the ryot in paying 
exorbitant rates of interest are very largely lost to him in other ways. 
Perhaps the most important factor of all is the possibility of the ryot, 
by co-operative effort, to save himself from bad landlords. If the co¬ 
operative spirit, as seen in actual operation in this village, can bo 
introduced throughout the country, then co operation can be much 
more effective iii putting an end to the malpractices of the zemindar 
than any form of legislation. Not only will it be much more dilhcult 
for the zemindar to screw monies out of his tenants, but if the village 
tan combine to safeguard themselves and collectively refuse to submit 
to unfair treatment, the zemindar is powerless to do any harm. 

A very careful enquiry should, therefore, be made into the possibi¬ 
lity of introducing, if not before credit societies are established, then 
at the same time, llural Reconstruction Societies. 


The Money Lender, 

The money lender has, in the past, filled a useful purpose. With¬ 
out his moneys agriculture and trade could not have been carried on. 
When co-operative credit bunks were established to provide capital to 
the agriculturist at less cost, it was taken for granted that the juoney 
lender was an enemy who must be destroyed. It might Lave been 
bettor to have made" an endeavour to use his wealth and experience 
inside the co-operative movement. The money lender must realise 
that nothing is permanent and that his unorganised methods can no 
longer meet the requirements of the modern world. The co-operative 
organisation should not, on the other hand, refuse to (consider the 
possibility of making use of his capital and experience. It may be 
that, if this combination of forces can be brought into being, we shall 
have an organisation capable, of overcoming all difficulties. We shall 
then have the organised strength of the cultivator on the one hand 
and on the other the collective wealth, business experience and money 
sense of the bania. It is probable that his capital will provide all 
the necessary funds required to finance the movement. We suggest 
that it is only by this means that the whole of rural India can become 
one great Co-operative Banking unit within reasonable time. There 
are dangers, just as there are in harnessing any great forces, but 
they are not insuperable. 

It has been too readily accepted that in making such attempt 
money lenders will prove to be the more powerful force of the two, 
that he will kill the weaker. Is this fear justified? Against the 
unorganised cultivator he is all powerful, but that he arih Eis class 
cun injure a people, who can u.se their combined strength through such 
a mighty force as co-operation has proved itself to be, is by no means 
likely. 

We suggest that the leaders of co-operation should consider the 
possibility of welcoming the co-operation of the money lender, not only 
in the country, but in the towns, on the following terms: — 

(1) That he should become a member of his local society. 

(2) That after joining his society no further loans shall be 

granted by him. 
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(3) That no moneys advanced by co-operative bank^ to dtlitors 

shall be accepted by him to recoup himself for lo.ans out¬ 
standing, excepting under the following circiimstances-- 
(<•/) When local directors give their unanimous consent. 

{h) When certified by the district inspector. 

(c) That any money advanced by the society to repay a money 
lender debt shall be covered by the money lenders invest¬ 
ing in the society at least double the amount repaid to 
him. 

{d) That the amount of the repaid debt shall be considered as 
a long term investment which cannot be recalled for a 
period of 5 (?) years. 

(4) He shall he allowed to fill any position to which he may he 

elected by the vote of the members. His experience as a 
director or on the management staff of central or proviru 
cial bank, might prove to be invaluable and would over¬ 
come the anomalous position which exists at present that 
all directors represent debtors. 

(5) That he shall give his wholehearted support to his society 

and that his e.xperience and influence shall be unreservedly 
at the service of his fellow members. 

(6) Any recognised money lender investing to the extent of 

Tls. 1,000 or over in a primary society shall bo given the 
same rate of interest as the society pays on advance from 
its central bank. 

It has been suggested that the money lender has nothing to gain 
by joining the movement. This is not correct. To an ever increasing 
extent the hand of his follows is against him. He lends without 
security. Through co-oijeration with the organised and unlimited 
security of the members his loans are incomparably safer. A 7 per 
cent, investment is safer for him than 15 per cent, unsecured. His 
position will be improved. His support will be welcomed and he will 
no longer he looked on with suspicion by his fellow men. 

The trend of every country in the world is fowuirds the consolida¬ 
tion of interests. It is not pos.sible for the money lender to stand 
indefinitely against this current. 

The counter siiggestion that Co-operative Credit Banks will ho 
endangered by making use of the money lender is unworthy r f a great 
movement. Caution is necessary. Action dictated by fear must 
always be bad action. Provided the safeguards already suggested are 
applied, then co-operators must have sufficient faith in its .abilities to 
control its own future. 

The money lender is no mean force for the co-operative iT'Ovcmcnt 
to fight. Why waste endle.ss time and effort in trying to kill him ? 
Such a waste of effort is only permissible when it has been proved that 
a combination of forces for the common good is impossible. Wc 
suggest that this has not yet been proved because no concerted attempt 
has been made. The essence of good leadership is to secure victory 
at the least cost in capital and effort. 
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ENCLOSURE XIV. 

Maeketino. 

There is one great problem before India—to increase the prosperity 
of the ryot. If this can be done then not only will the economic but also- 
the social position of the country be revolutionised to the advantage 
of all. There are only two ways—Co-operation (ii\ its broadest aspect) 
and Marketing. 

In the economics of production a factor known as the law of 
diminishing returns comes into operation. In many highly developed 
countries a point has been reached when it has become impossible to 
increase production except at the sacrifice of profits. Before that stage 
is arrived at increased production actually reduces costs and thereby 
increases profits. This has been the line followed by most countries. 
In others, notably Canada, the grain belts of America and Australia, 
costs of production have been reduced by mass production by power 
machinery with the minimum amount of labour employed. To such 
an extent ha/S this method developed that in certain districts of 
America 600 acres of wheat land can be cultivated and harvested per 
man employed. Progress in such a, way is for many obvious reasons 
impossible in India. She must advance on the lines of increased pro¬ 
duction. She has hardly started to do so. There is room for vast 
development before the profits of her cultivators arc adversely affected, 
by the law already referred to. 

The governing factor in the development of agriculture and trade 
is demand. India has spent 115 crores of rupees in bringing into culti¬ 
vation 23 million acres of irrigated lands. On this land she has estab¬ 
lished two millions of small cultivators. No effort has been made to 
ensuix! them a market for their output. Their produce has aggravated 
a disease which had already been in existence—the congestion of the 
internal market. 

Ryots who have settled on the virgin irrigated soils of the Punjab 
have improved their position. It is to some extent at the expense of 
their fellow ryots who have remained on their old crop weary holdings, 
on land exhausted by countless generations of cultivators. Even tbe 
tillers of irrigated lands have not reaped the full advantage of their 
efforts because of the congestion to which reference has been made. In a 
country like India it is the export market which makes the price, not 
the home. If because of inferior quality, uncertainty of supplies or 
lack of uniformity, Indian export produce makes less than that of 
other countries, then the price on the Home market is correspondingly 
less. If steps are not taken to organised export in such a way to meet 
the modern requirements of world trade, then the greater the quantity 
of produce grown in the country, the greater wdl! he the internal con¬ 
gestion. This will result in increasing the poverty of the ryot, and 
then the les.s will not only he and his family eat of his own produce, 
but also the millions of village workers who supply his requirements. 
The trouble does not end here, industry which is dependent on the pros¬ 
perity of the Rural iPopulation—80 per cent, of the whole—will find its 
market seriously restricted. India is a country of thirty-six million 
homesteads, small in area and therefore, under the cxi.sting methods of 
cultivation, with a small output. No other country, with the excep¬ 
tion of China is less organisad. More than any other country does 
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she require organised marketing for the following reasons:—The diver¬ 
sity of quality and class of produce. Almost every crop in the world 
is grown by her cultivators in relatively speaking, minute quantities. 
The amount of surplus available from each cultivator is trifling— 
collectively it is enormous. The difficulties of successful marketing are 
added to by the ryot growing mixed crops such as wheat and barley. 
In a country of such vast extent, long and heavy expenditure on rail 
transport charges has to be borne by a considerable ))roportion of the 
crop. Bulk transpoi't is the only ijossible way to reduce this expendi¬ 
ture. 

Facilities for collecting and export have, it is stated liy competent 
authorities, actually declined in recent years. The great export linns 
have, for instance, withdrawn their agencies from many important 
markets, particularly in the Punjab. This is remarkable in a province 
where such intense development has taken place and where wc would 
have l)een justiried in o.xpecting greater activities on the part of the 
large export merch.ants. Mr. Owen Roberts, a well known expert on 
the marketing of wheat in the Punjab, who has spent considerable 
amount of time in investigating the position, has made the statement 
that marketing in that province is simply chaotic. We are satisfied 
from the investigations which wc have made that this is not an over¬ 
statement. It has been stated that there is one million tons of wheat 
lying in the Punjab at present, while Calcutta is hnying Australian 
wheat. It has been landed even at Karachi—a gilbertian state of 
affairs. A proposal has been made that the import of wheat should 
be prohibited. This is a lazy man’s remedy, especially in a country 
which normally exports wheat. The only sound remedy is to fight 
with modern weapons—Organised Marketing. 

Even the selling of tea would api)ear to lie most unsatisfactory. The 
President of the Tea Buyers’ Association in a speech made the other 
day referred to the gloomy outlook in that trade—“He blamed tho 
antedeluvian methods of selling tea”. 

As the organised com 2 )etition of the re.st of the world is increasing, 
Indian produce i.s being displaced. Standardisation and organisation 
are now the watchwords in every great country. There is a determin¬ 
ed striving after efficiency. This is to be found with Canadian, 
Australian and Argentine wheat. F.ven Russian wheat is now being 
sold thiuugh one organisation. New Zealand and Danish butter has 
captured the world market because of organisation in marketing. 
This also applies to Danish bacon. Argentine meat rule.s the world 
market because of organisation. South African, Californian, and 
Canadian fruit growers are entirely dependent for their export trade 
on the efficient methods adoj)tcd by these respective countries in placing 
the fruit on the world’s market. To such an extent have nations 
interested themselves in organised marketing that in Ireland, Denmark 
and Holland eggs are now refused an export license unless they secure 
the Government hall-mark of qu.ality. 

During the last decade grading in western countries has become 
almost universal for all products. Canada was the first country to 
standardise grades. For many years her wheat has been sold on the 
exchanges of Winnipeg, Chicago, London, Rotterdam and Hamburg to 
the extent of millions of pounds a day on the declared grade quality 
which is rarely challenged. A bushel of wheat has on the exchange.s 
a world market and can be tran.sferrcd as easily from hand to hand 
as sterling money. Good quality Indian wheat is as good as Cana¬ 
dian. It is hardly necessary to ask what its position is in the world's 
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market. This arises not only from the mixture of various qualities 
-of wheat but also from varying amounts of sand. We are iuforniod 
that S per cent and even more is a common average. No country can 
afford to pay freight charges on exporting grit. In dealing with largo 
.quantities of agricultural produce, this in itself amounts to a severe 
handicap. And even greater is the difficulty of ensuring steady and 
continuous supplies. Wheat, for instance, is of little interest to large 
flour millers unless they can be ensured of stated quantities w'hen 
required. Milling is now a highly specialised and technical trade. 
The miller sells his flour as the Canadian producer sells his wheat— 
on standard quality. It is only in this way that the miller can retain 
his market. The baker also must know exactly what grade of flour he 
is buying. To enable the miller to give this guarantet, the proportions 
of various grades of grain used by bira must be definite. Adulteration 
of grain and other produce which is so frequently done by the trader 
and the ryot in their endeavours to increase their meagre profits, 
merely adds to the ultimate difficulty of securing the best price. The 
ryot and the collecting merchant try to deceive each other. The col¬ 
lecting merchant and the .shop-keeper do the same. The shop-keeper 
in his endeavour to secure a profit, adulterates the food which he sells 
to the consumer. In the aggregate the profits of the innumerable 
number of traders must he very great. Individual profits arc small as 
they always arc where there is a teeming population as in India. The 
fight for a hare livelihood will always bring forward sufficient com¬ 
petition to scciure to the ryot a price that will leave the country trader 
with a very small margin. It is not the excess profits of the traders 
that the royt has to complain of and suffers from, it is the hopeless 
inefficiency of tl « whole .system. 

During the cour.se of the discussion at the meetings of the Central 
Banking Enquir.y Com.mittee, the decline of the Indigenous Banker 
has been referred to. Competition from the Imperial Bank, the big 
E.xchangc Banks and the Joint Stock Banks has been stated as the 
reason. 

The decline of the Bill Market has also received attention. The 
reason given has been—1, Stamp Duties. 2. Cash Credits. The Bill 
Market can only operate successfully if there is a free sale of goods. 
When goods V)ecome sticky and difficult to clear, bills become danger¬ 
ous. Careful consideration should be given to this phase of the prob¬ 
lem. In our opinion, the decline of the Indigenous Banker and of the 
internal fitmnnial ovganis.ation of the country is partly due to ante- 
quated methods of marketing. The Indian merchant operating on an 
internal market congested with goods which do not meet a ready export 
sale is a had hank client. The banker, the merchant and the ryot 
all suffer. As the position of the latter (80 per cent, of the population) 
becomes more difficult it reacts on the tra,de of the country. It is only 
h.y the ryot manufacturing goods for which he finds a speedy and profit¬ 
able sale that the real wealth of the country can be increased. The 
troubles of the Indigenous Banker and the rvot arise, to some extent, 
from the same cause—marketing in which there has been no change 
for countless years. 

Internal congestion not only disorganises the money market, it 
results in what must collectively he an enormous loss in the act\ial 
waste of produce. The holding up of goods- in small parcels, even 
under the best conditions of storage, results in serious loss. It takes 
place in the wheat stack of the ryot, in his .store and in the pit or 
store of the small trader who collects the produce. Every hold up 
along the line of distribution means waste of time, waste of credit. 
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increased transport and storage costs. Even in England where wheat 
is stored on farms unthreshed in large ricks, the wastage between the 
months of September and May has been estimated nt 5 per cent. ; it 
must be much greater under conditions such as exist in India. 1 sug¬ 
gest that, if the loss from this cause alone could be estimated, it would 
shock the Nation. 

Until India can improve her position on the world’s market, she 
must remain a poor country and banking can never make rtal progress. 
Banking follow.s trade, it does not load trade. Banking develops as 
the country does. It cannot be made without trade. Trade cannot he 
made without goods. Goods are worthless unless they secure a market. 
During a boom period antiqu.ated methods of production and sale may 
suffice—goods of whatever quality wiTl find a market at some price. 
In times of depression it Is a hopeless task for the merchant to sell 
inferior ungraded goods on the world’s market at anything like a 
reasonable price. 

Dr. Trip in his memorandum On the Money-Market has pointed 
out how a well developed system of warehouses could assist the credit 
position of the country. They would not only expand credit. They 
would be of enormous assi.staiice in the reorganisation of marketing 
'These warehouses would form the nucleus for the centralisation of pro¬ 
duce. If they arc to he made use of then there must he some authority 
to organise the trade. The experience which the Punjab Government 
has had in erecting a wheat elevator is a sufficient proof that to do so- 
without the co-operation of the various interests will merely result in 
the building of stores throughout the country which will never he made 
use of. Not the least important of the many duties of the Marketing 
Board which w'o propose should be established would be to pull the 
various interests together for this purpose. 

The establishment of co-operative marketing will in such a country 
as India be slow. It will, however, be one of the duties of the Market¬ 
ing lloard, in consultation with the co-operative authorities, to assist 
and support the promotion of co-operative marketing. It is more 
necessary in a country of small holders than it is where farms am 
large. The smaller a consigumeiit for sale, the more hands does it have 
to pass through before it meets the export trader or the large wholesale 
merchant and the greater is the loss to the ryot. He must be persuad¬ 
ed to centralise his produce. There is only one way in which this can- 
be done—to prove to him that when he docs so he is going to meet a 
better market for his goods. If co-operative marketing can be estab¬ 
lished another great advantage will result. It will enable the produce- 
of the country to he used as security for the provision of cheap credits. 

In one of the iPvovincial Committee’s Reports it is sugge.stcd that a 
Marketing Officer should be appointed under the Registrar. This sug¬ 
gestion is only trifling with a part of the economic structure which is 
of supreme and vital importance. The only attempt which is being 
made at the present moment by Co-operative Societies in the marketing 
line is to establish Cominl.ssion Shops in the’ local market. These shops 
act as agents for their members. They sell in the local market, under 
exactly the same conditions as other traders. The management is not 
more efficient. It is indeed perhaps inferior. It is claimed that by 
this means a cultivator may save half a rupee per ma\ind in commis¬ 
sion. This may be of some benefit, but it only touches the vary fringe 
of this great problem. The congestion of the internal market is left 
exactly as it was. During our lour throughout India we saw two co 
operative marketing agencies. One of these was in Madras, it is called 
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the “Triplecaiie Co-operative Society”. This is a small trading society 
buying from farmers or in the wholesale market and selling to con¬ 
sumers. The Management informed us that they find great difficulty 
ill making progress owing to the impo.ssibility of securing adequate 
commission on the sales. The Managing Director of the Society stated 
that profits were exceedingly low, the average in the retail trade being 
6 per cent. If these figures are correct, then the costs of local distri 
bution under existing organisation are low. It is difficult for any 
retail co-operative society to make progres.s under such conditions. The 
other organisation which we saw in operation was a Commission Shop 
in the Punjab near Lyallpur. The Management in the latter case was 
inefficient. Book-keeping was elementary and there was difficulty in 
explaining the book debts. For the size of the business they were ex¬ 
cessive. Co-operative Marketing is not worth doing if existing 
methods cannot be improved on. If it is to be of any real assistance 
to producers in India, then the whole problem must be tackled on 
entirely different lines. The co-operative movement throughout India 
has no clear line of advance. It is uncertain as to its future procedure 
with regard to marketing because it has no clear understanding of the 
goal to be aimed at; There is only one—clearing the line of surplus 
goods. 

At Rothamstead Experimental Farm in England there is one plot 
of land which has been devoted to continuous wheat production for 
about half a century. No manures of any kind are applied. The 
yearly output has become static at about 12 bushels or 750 lbs. per acre. 
The impression is that production at this rate can go on indefinitely. 
The land is by no means naturally rich. If Indian production was 
raised even to this level the inci’eased revenue W’ould, in terms of wheat, 
he £112,131,000 per year or 168 crores of rupees. If increased produc¬ 
tion ill more valuable commodities were considered, then the increased 
Wealth would he much greater. By improving the cultivation and 
qualilics of cotton and sugarcane, then the increase per acre would 
he distinctly greater. The possibilities of increasing the production 
of sugar are almost illimitable. At the present moment spasmodic- 
efforts are being made to establi.sh mills in various parts of the country 
but no co-ordinated and organised effort is being made. There is 
another form of production for which the soil and climate of India 
are particularly suited—fruit—there docs not appear to be a single 
fruit which India cannot produce with great perfection. Many large 
tracts of the foot hills of the Himalayas are, we are informed, ideally 
adapted for the cultivation of the more temperate fruits. The warmer 
regions are equally well suited for tropical fruits including mangoes. 
California by organised marketing has brought vast wealth to her state. 
In 1877 one car load of citrus fruit was shipped from that state, now 
approximately 60,000 car loads are being shipped annually. Other 
classes of fruit have made similar progress. The value of the citrus 
fruit exported now amounts to 80 million dollars per year. The value 
of the timber required or packing boxes is 6 million dollars—an 
industry in itself. This would h.nve been utterly impossible but for 
organised marketing. Experts inform us that the soils and climate 
of many parts of the irrigated tracts of India are comparable to 
California for fruit production. More revenue per acre can be deriv¬ 
ed from fruit than from any other class of food stuffs. It is only by 
concentrated effort through bulk marketing and standardisation of the 
product that Canada and South Africa have also succeeded in captur¬ 
ing tlioir .share of the world’s market. In this one line of produce 
alone a very large increase could be m,ade in the agricultural wealth 
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in India. Even in England where considerable attention has been 
given to fruit culture in recent years, in certain districts specially 
adapted for fruit, the value of the land has increased from £20 per 
acre to £100 per acre: the gross receipts have also increased from .£8 or 
£;J0 per acre to £100 per acre. In some cases this figure has been con¬ 
siderably exceeded. 

All these possibilities are open to India, but it is only by concen¬ 
trated effort that these vast avenues of wealth will be made available. 
Money as is well known to the Banking Committee breeds money. 
Thero i.s no single reform that is more likely to revolutionise the eco¬ 
nomic situation in India than by incre.asing the products to bo derived 
from the soil and thereby increasing the we.alth of 300,000,000 people. 
It i.s one of the greatest economic problems in the world. Thero must 
be no shirking respoii.sibility however great the task. 

It m.ay bo said that the organisation of fruit cultivation in India 
is purely agricultural. To produce fruit or any other commodity 
before the market is assured will merely result in the fruit rotting on 
the trees as, f am informed, it has done in the northern Punjab for 
the last 2 or 3 years. Fruit c;rowirig countries have been compelled 
not only to effect organised marketing but also to establish canning 
factories to make use of surplus crops. California is supplying the 
world. Why should India tiol: have .lier share? 

The question of organi.sed marketing is of greater National import¬ 
ance than that of llural Credits. To supply credit reqiiiromenis of 
the ryot is important, but as we have pointed out in a previous memo¬ 
randum it is not .so much so as it is to cure the diseases from which 
the indebtedness arise. Ouc of those is the low average production of 
the cultivation. Production can never be stimulated until the tyot can 
■secure a free and sure flow for bis .surplus produce to the world’s 
market. It is only by the development of (he external trade of India 
that she will ever take her plaoe in the world of trade and eominerce, 
which her vast wealth in land, population and climate would justify. 
Her agricultural possibilities, under a proper organisation, are 
amongst the richest in the world, ller I’esonrces at the present 
moment are only being scratched. 

Indian handicraft for which the country is pre eminently famed 
would derive great benefit from a Marketing Board. If advantage 
were taken of the world demand for the innumerable articles which her 
workers produce, the output could be greatly increased. There should 
be an Agent and Show Rooms in every great capital in the W’orld. It 
would be the duty of a Marketing Board to organise the various handi" 
crafts in such a way as would enable the trades ultimately to bear the 
necessary expenditure. A small levy on the goods sold could be arrang¬ 
ed for. (German cottage Industries are organised into guilds for this 
purpose and through them their manuf.acturod goods are marketed 
with great efficiency and with great benefit to the. members. Indian 
workers are amongst the most skilful in the world. The possibilities 
of improving their position by this means alone are illimitable but it 
is necessary that some authority should he responsible for organising 
the crafts. 

I shall not attempt with the exception of jute to make detailed sug¬ 
gestions as to what procedure should be adopted for the various com¬ 
modities which India produces. This can only he done after a most 
careful and detailed investigation and in consultation and close co¬ 
operation with all the interests involved. There is only one way by 
■which it can be accomplished—by the establishment of a Central 
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Marketing Board under a reconstructed Ministry of Agriculture. We 
suggest that this ministry is the proper authority because it is agricul¬ 
tural and Rural production for which organisation is most required. 
In order to co-ordinate the interests of the Provinces, the Board should 
consist of one representative from each. The chairman should bo 
executive officer appointed by the Central Government. It is essential 
that he should understand modern trade and marketing requirements. 
Sub committees representing the various interests would be appointed 
by the marketing department and would act in an advisory capacity. 
The marketing of every class of product would have to be carefully 
investigated. The Board would require an adequate staff, with pos¬ 
sibly, .T branch in each province, at the head of which would be an 
assistant working with local committees. It shall be one of the main 
duties of the Board to make a survey of the conditions which govern 
the sales of the various products, from the ryot to the final market. 
Present costs of distribution will have to be known and the possibilities 
■of not only improving existing methods but of discovering new markets 
must be gone carefully into. Each class of product will have to ba 
taken separately. The problems affecting grain are, for instance, 
entirely different from cotton. Even the various classes of grain may 
have to be considered separately. To secure a speedy sale for wheat 
from the producing areas to the consumers will require special con¬ 
sideration as compared to barley and maize, A start has already been 
made in the Bombay Presidency and to a lesser degree in the Punjab 
with cotton. It should be the aim of the Central Marketing Board to 
.secure in every Province the standardisation of cotton on such a basis 
as would enable it to bo sold to manufacturers on its grade mark as 
Canadian wheat is. The ultimate goal should be the development of 
co-operative marketing in such a w.ay as to enable cotton growers 
through sales associations to conduct this business on their own behalf. 
Growers of tea in India, Ceylon, Sumatra and Java have within the 
last year arranged for a limitation of their output in the hope that 
this will enable them to secure better prices. We suggest that the 
attempt is foredoomed to failure unle.ss gi-owers are also prepared to 
organise the marketing of their product. Oilseeds, tobacco, fruit, tea, 
sugar, wool and hide, all these and many others will only yield to 
treatment after close investigations and determined effort is made by 
a Marketing Board. 

These are only a few of the many tasks which it will be the duty of 
the Board to undertake. I am dealing w'ith the marketing of jute in 
another paper. 


Proposed Jute Control Co-operation. 

In recent years attempts have been made to control the price of 
rubber, coffee and wheat by different methods. All have failed for 
reasons which are well known. 

Jute is the only crop of any magnitude which under existing condi¬ 
tion, lends itself to such a form of control as would ensure a stabilised 
price to the grower. Many Indian economists have pointed out that 
it is a monopoly and that therefore it should be possible to secure to 
the producer a paying price. It it is a monopoly to India, then this 
ought to be possible. There is reason to believe that it is. Attempts 
have already been made in Java to establish the crop there, and also 
in America and We.st Africa, but they have failed. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to imagine a more suitable country than Java—the climate and 
aoil in parts not dissimilar and cheap labour. In any case it is not 
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grown in any other part of the world, though it has in the past been 
a paying crop of great value. There is, therefore justification for 
believing that so far as tho producer is concerned it is a monopoly 
crop, as long as the price is not raised unduly. 

There is also some ground for suggesting that the manufactured 
article has to a considerable degree a monopoly. There arc only two 
products in competition with it—hemp and paper. The former costs 
several times more and is too expensive to enter into competition with 
the ordinary jute product. Paper, up to tho present, is only in com¬ 
petition with jute for cement bags, and the demand for jute would 
only he endangered if monopoly powers were used to raise the price 
unjustifiably beyond an economic figure. But it is no less possible that 
a well equipped research association could discover other purposes, as 
yet unknown, for which jute could be used. 

It is pos.sible with jute to regulate production. Further all exports 
can be cleared through two ports—Calcutta and Chittagong. 

To enable control to be effective, it would be necessary to take the 
following steps— 

(1) A jute Corporation shall be established, with powers to fix 
prices for the raw material, to eliminate unnecessary costs 
of distribution, to control output and, if necessary, to 
undertake distribution and effect all payments. The capi¬ 
tal of the Corporation shall be held by the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments in jute growing areas in proportion to the 
average areas grown. The management shall be vested in a 
directorate representing the various interests involved. The 
constitution of the Directorate shall be as follows: — 

(1) Overseas manufacturers—Two representatives for Europe 

One representative for America. 

(2) Indian Jute Mills Association—Two representatives. 

(.1) Calcutta Baled Jute Association—One Representative. 

(4) Calcutta Jute Shippers A.ssociation—One Representative.- 

(5) Calcutta Jute Dealers Association—Two Representatives. 

(6) Bengal Jute Association—One representative. 

(7) Directors of agriculture to represent the cultivator. Five 

repre.sentatives. 

(8) Representative of Banking interests—One. Full executive 

powers shall be vested in the Directorate. 

Note .—The interests of the producer will be fully safeguard¬ 
ed by the Government holding the entire capital of the 
Corporation and having the power to dissolve the Cor¬ 
poration in the event of monopoly powers being used 
adversely. 

This is merely the outline of a scheme for stablisation of prict and 
control of production. If the producer and the business interest are 
ready and willing to contribute the Share Capital, then the. Govern¬ 
ment share may he diminished as the other interests increase the Share 
Capital. 

If the constitution of the Board is not suited to local conditions it 
may be examined and modified .suitably. 
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Prices shall be fixed in advance in consultation with the various 
interests involved. Manufacturers and export balers (on behalf ot 
their clients) shall be bound to purchase all their requirements through 
the Corporation at the stated price. 

The Corporation shall be responsible for all surplus jute and shall 
withhold .same from the market unless for purpose which shall not be 
in competition with the manufactured Jute fabric. 

Producers shall be formed into local associations, which shall bo 
co-operative societies and subject to the rules and regulations of such. 
They shall he responsible for the collection and transport of supplies to 
local depots. The collecting as.sociations shall also be responsible for 
distributing all payments to their members. 

At each local depot the representative appointed by the local asso¬ 
ciation shall take over the jute by weight from the members. It shall 
then he handed over by him to the bc'ijari. Each lot to be moved and 
kept separate. The ht-pari shall be responsible for delivery to the 
Central Depot as taken over by him. Each individual parcel shall be 
reweighed and priced under the existing system. The final price to 
the grower shall then be determined and credited to his account. 

Payment of 75 per cent of the price fixed by the Corporation shall 
be made to the association on delivery and weighment of the jute to the 
local depot. The balance shall be paid when taken over by the central 
depot purchasers after assortment. 

Each association shall keep an exact record of output of all members 
and of the acreage of their holding. They shall employ a competent 
manager. The records of the associations .shall be regularly inspected 
by officials of the Corporation. The Corporation shall have powers to 
settle all disputes. The association shall limit or increase the output 
of each member pro rata according to the requirements of the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Each consignment received by the association from its members shall 
be weighed and marked at the point of collection. 

It would be advisable to use the existing channels of trade, as the 
agents of the Corporation on a commission basis. Agreements to be 
entered into for stated periods. 

After the raw material is in store it is a matter of ordinary business 
routine to supi)ly, by whatever channels arc decided on, the require¬ 
ments of manufacturers throughout the world. Existing storage capa¬ 
city shall be made use of. It may be found necessary to erect extra 
accommodation for the handling of surplus jute. Manufacturers will 
h<avc nothing to gain by refusing to take their years supply, to the 
limit of their storage capacity, whenever the material can be despatched 
to them. 

Manufacturers shall notify the Corporation of their requirements 
at the l)eginning of- each season, and shall be liound to take the amount 
specified. The difficulty of financing the sen.son’s requirements by the 
Corporation would largely disappear. Jute at fixed prices would then 
bo recognised as a safe security. The banks as Jit present could hold 
a lien on the goods. The banker and the manufacturer should there¬ 
fore welcome the proposal of fixing prices, as it relieves them both of 
great uncertainty. Manufacturers, having been relieved of existing 
speculative risks in purchasing their raw material, would be in a posi¬ 
tion to devote all their energies to improving their technical and sales 
organisations and to reducing their costs of production. It is well 
known that the speculative risks of purchasing requirements of raw 
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material arc a distinct handicap to manufacturers. The retail price 
of the manufactured article would not be influenced to any appreciable 
extent by the difference of say four rupees per maund on the raw 
material. 

It is not inconceivable that under proper organisation material re¬ 
ductions could not be made in the cost of distribution. 

The yield of jute in Bengal in 1928-29 was 43,000,000 maunds and its 
value at 9 rupees was £29,000,000. In 1930 the average price was 
about Rs. 4/4 landed Calcutta. It has been calculated that the cost of 
distribution is Rs. 2/8/- per maund apart from speculation and profits. 
One rupee per maund means £3,250,000. It is unnecessary at this stage 
to enter into further details with regard to the distributing organisa¬ 
tion which should be set up. It is merely a matter of sound business 
organisation and efficient accounting. The magnitude of the control 
need not prejudice the proposal. 

The greatest difficulty will be found in the control of the crop out¬ 
put, but it is by no means insuperable. The allocation can be based 
on the previous output of the ryot. Restriction is no hardship where 
land can be used for growing other crops. Where other crops cannot 
be grown on, it is calculated at 45 per cent, of the land, the ryot can 
leave a small proportion of his land fallow. A certain income from 
jute is of much greater value to him. Ijegislation would he necessary. 
Powers would he required even to the extent of refusing to allow an.v 
but recognised growers to cultivate the crop. 

Surplus in any given year of 50 per cent, need be no serious handi¬ 
cap. A considerable carry over is indeed necessary and is doubtless 
the ordinary practice of the trade. Giad.stone once said that “Faint 
heartednoss was tlie master vice of the politician.” If It can be proved 
that the economic difficulties are not insuperable, then the benefits of 
such a scheme to the Indian ryot, and perhaps to the world, arc suih- 
that however great the administrative difficulties it should be put In 
operation. 

The existing methods of distribution are;— 

1. The Cultivator. 

2. The -Faria and Bepari. 

3. Merchants (Marwaris and European.) 

4. Mills, balers and shippers. 

There are only three grades— 

1. Standard (1st quality). 

2. Lightening (2nd quality). 

3. Hearts (3rd quality). 

The variation in price is approximately as follows— 

Wlien 1st—Rs. 30 per bale. 

When 2nd—Rs. 27—Rs. 27/8 per bale. 

When 3rd—Rs. 23—Rs. 24 per bale. 

The greatest difficulty in establishing a successful jute control will 
probably arise from the taking over of existing stocks apart from the 
growing crop of the ryot. The whole position must be very carefully 
investigated and a decision arrived at as to whether it would be suffi¬ 
cient to leave them for /disposal through the ordinary channels of 
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trade. If control is confined to the crop in the h.aiids of the cultivator 
then there will be considerable speculation in the stocks held by the 
merchants and traders. If the present level of piice.s is taken at 
four rupees j)er uiaund, niei chants would hold up the stocks against 
the price that is fixed for control. Thej' would receive a gratuitous profit 
of—say Rs. 4/- per maiind if the price was fixed at Rs. 8. This would 
result in many millions of pounds being made by the merchants 
without any risk to themselves. Moreover, the merchant in holding 
uj} the stocks for a rise would disorganise the demand through control. 

It may, therefore, be necessary to take over existing stocks. It has 
been suggested that in order- to overcome the difficulty of the manufac¬ 
turer having made forward sales contracts—that he should be 
allowed a si.x months supply of jute. In the event of any manufacturer 
having any more jute in stock, the samples should be taken over by 
the Corjjoration. In the event of any manufacturer having less than a 
si.x months' supply in hand, he would be given the balance at the price 
jute is taken over by the Corporation from the merchants. Manufac¬ 
turers who refuse to hand over any quantity beyond a six months’ sup¬ 
ply would be informed that if. they refuse to do so control prices ’.^ouid 
be raised against them to the extent to one to two rupees per maund. 
A fair profit would be allowed to the merchants on the stocks in their 
hands, and all stocks would have to be declared. 

It has been suggested that the farias and the hejiaris would with¬ 
hold stocks of jute in their hands to hand over to the Corporation in 
the following year's crop at enhanced prices. It may be that a com¬ 
paratively small percentage of jute could be manipulated in this way, 
but all traders will be licensed and the Corporation will have power 
to cancel the license of any merchant or trader who docs not comply 
with the requirements of the Corporation. Farias and beparies must 
also declare their stock.s. In the event of any bepari endeavouring to 
manipulate his supplies, his license would be withdrawn, 'fhe right to 
W'ithclraw a license gives the corporation great power.s. It would 
mean that in future the hepari would bo out of business. The stocks- 
in the hands of the bepari which could not be traced would amount 
to a very small percentage of the whole. As the Corporation will make 
a considerable profit on jute taken over, the financial stability of the 
Corporation would not be effected by a comparatively small propor¬ 
tion of illicit stocks having to be taken over in the following year’s 
crops. We are informed On good authority that old jute can be spot¬ 
ted with comparative ease, if .so, faring and be.paries will run great 
risks. They will probably find that it is not worth their while. 

Payments to the cultivator will be made in the following way— 
Associations as we have already suggested will be established to which 
will be attached groups of villages. One cultivator from each village 
shall be appointed to the Committee of Management. A Secretary 
Manager shall be elected by them and shall be their paid servant. Ho 
shall be responsible for keeping all books and transacting all corres¬ 
pondence l.>etween the corporation and the society ; he shall be respon¬ 
sible for organising the collection of jute on given days. He shall 
also be responsible for supervising the area of jute grown according 
to the recpiiremciits of the corporation. Each member of the Commit¬ 
tee shall in his own village assist in arranging the allocation in the 
village. 

When a crop is ready for delivery, the Corporation will fix three 
collecting days during the season for each association, the jute will be 
taken by the cultivators to the appointed depot. It shall he weighed' 
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ill the presence of the Manager and at least one of his Coinniittec and 
the brpiii'i or faria, whose husiness it will be to convey the jute to a 
central depot. Kach consignment as weighed, will be labelled w ith Iho 
name of the grower. The weight shall he invoiced in the books in the 
ordinary way. A servant of the Corporation or preferably of the 
bank will attend each collection with cash in hand. As each lot of jute 
is weighed and taken delivery of, the grower shall receive f cash 
payment of 75 per cent, of the fixed price. 

The hepari shall be responsible for delivering the jute as taken 
over by him to the central store. .A responsible otlicial of the Corpora¬ 
tion shall then re weigh each consignment and price it for quality ac¬ 
cording to trade custom. The remaining i^erccntage due to the culti¬ 
vator shall be paid to him on the next day of collection. At the end 
of the season any balance due to the cultivatoii for his last consignment 
shall be sent to the Committee of Management of his association for 
distribution amongst the members. 

It has been suggested that this method is not possible in practice 
because of the magnitude of tho task involved. We shall examine it in 
detail. 

In the 1921 census the number of population supported by jute agri¬ 
culture is given at 4-2 millions. For the purpose of calculation let us 
assume that j of that number are cultivators; this gives us one million. 
Let us make a further assumption that there i.s an average of 20 culti¬ 
vators in each village (the average number we are informed on good 
authority is considerably more) and that the average number of vil¬ 
lages which could be formed intO' a juto collecting depot would be 20, 
we have therefore to deal with 50,000 villages and 2,500 selling associa¬ 
tions. Allowing for 3 collectioiisi and 3 bank as.sistnnts at each collec¬ 
tion to do the necessary book-keeping and effect payment, a staff of 
five or six hundred would he auiple. I am informed on the best of 
authority that the banks could provide this stall with ease and that 
insurance of the money in transit could he effected at a rate of 3/32 
per (!ent. a trifling charge. 

Apart from all other considerations, any schemes that would enable 
the cultivator to handle the actual money which his produce realises, 
is deserving of tho most serious consideration by all who are interested 
in his welfare. Credit Co-operative Societies might eventually take 
over the work of payment, but this would take some years ; the actual 
■oollecting associations w'ould be run as co-operative societies though 
formed compulsorily, luit in the initial .stages it w'ould be advisable co 
pay over the monies direct to the cultivator as suggested. 
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Rate of 
dividend 
paid 
during 
the last 
year for 
which 
informa¬ 
tion is 
available. 

7 

©1 O 

» « • • 

^ te; 

Deposits. 

6 

Rs. 

NU 

2,967 

14,793 

6,47,485 

117 

(a) 

18,44,624 

4,764 

30,559 

Reserve 

fund. 

6 

Rs. 

m 

Nil 

^ 6,820 
■ 10,175 

(o) 

" 1,140 
[1,000 

Oi ‘ 

=2 
‘S &* 

c 

ifi OOtOOOOOC-ff^ N 

Oi OhC^I-^OOOOC^C'l CO 

to <© tt’crTootoooO'Nt^ ^ 

«D FH Csi O 

« "" §® 

Subscribed 

capital. 

3 

__J 

Rs. 

18,695 

7,770 

17,240 

3,420 

68,875 

1,31,000 

30,000 

37,750 

2,00,00,000 

20,00,000 

49,550 

31,840 

Authorised 

capital. 

2 

Re. 

1,00.000 

60,000 

1,00,000 

20,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 

1,20,000 

1,00,000 

3,00,00,000 

25,00,000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

Name of Company. 

, 1 

MADRAS. 

Abhya Bharati Bank of India, 

Ltd. 

Adi Dravida Kashta Nivarthi 

Co., Ltd. 

Agricultural and Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd. 

Ambur Baratha Bank, Ltd. . 
Anamalai Union Bank, Ltd. . 
Andhra Bank, Ltd. 

A. V. Bank, Ltd. . 
Arunachalam Bank, Ltd. 

Bank of Chettinad, Ltd. 

Bank of Hindustan, Ltd. 
Bapatia Mutual Benefit Cc., 

Ltd. • I * ■ 

Bharata Bank, Ltd. • 

Serial 

No. 

e-4 04 CO ^ to « 00 0) O 0^ 

PH fN PH 


(a) Bank is a private company and hence no information. 
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APPENDIX in. 

Recommendations of the Provincial Committees 
( vide para. 50 of Report). 


MAJORITY REPORT. 
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R-ecoininendations xiia<ie by Provincial CommitteeB. I Our recommeiKlations. 
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money-order commission to the co¬ 
operative societies. 
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(para. 96). 

Tn tile case of aboriginal tracts, the only two practical remedies are the snread This is a matter for the Provincial 
of co-operative societies on the lines follmved in the Paneh Mahal.s district Government, 

and the gran of takavi loans hy Government. Tn either case, a speciol 
staff will he necessary to supervise and conduct the operations (para, 97). 
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finance the holders by means of takavi or should allow' the lands to be mort¬ 
gaged to co-operative societies (para. 2-50). 

126 Co-operative cattle insurance societies should not he started unle^ the actuarial 
aspects of the proposal are thoroughly investigated in a scientific manner 
(para. 300). 
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211 t)(etailed enquiries should be made forthwith ib different localities to ascertain We agtee. 

the credit needs for productive purposes of different classes of cultivators, 
the time of such needs and how the> are uiet at present (paras. 292-293). 

212 Co-operative societies should only provide short-term and intermediate loaus This is rlealt with in our repoH (pdra. 

for productive purposes; they should not ordinarily give long-term Joans or 165). 
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Those cliettiars ivlio accept deposits payable on demand should make provision This recommendation is supported, 
for liquid resotirces in some way less likely than their present methods to Compulsion by legiislation is not 
become useless in a crisis (para. 518). however recommended. 
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Reports hy posts should be accepted (para. 744) subject to penalties for false This is not supported, 
reports (para. 748). 

Tn cose the proposals of para. 748 are not acceptable in the four towns of Ran- rcm.irhs. 

ffoon, Moiilmcin, Bassoin and Akyab, the power to ni.ake mortgages by deposit 
pf tiile-deeds in those tewns without the proposed registratiiop and limitation 
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T'he Committee have recommended the amendment of the Central 
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discontinutmce of the practice of 
cutting notes. But we snonld leave 
the actual rates to be charged for 
supply hills and telegraphic trana- 
fcrs to be decided by Government. 
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The post-office should undertake safe deposit business (para. 484) . . This recommendation is not supported. 

Special stridhan gold certificates should be issued to women (para. 486) . . 7 These recommendations are supported 

The charges levied by banks for arranging investment in Government securities ) in principle (paras. 650 and 653). 
should be reduced (para. 450). 
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on the security of equitable mortgages (para. 479). 

Th<! existing banking facilities being unequally distribpted, diffusion and 
competition should be the aim in opening new banksjor branches. In p 
where there is not sufficient business for a branch, temporary branches 
periodical “ counters ” would be of great advantage (paras. 5M-533). 
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